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It  will  l»e  .>!'Oii  by  llu»so  vvlu^  Iulv*  roiul  our  *|.i*«»jinN;i!s,'  liial 
'lif  iiniiu*.  of  this  iiia«rJizin«^  Ims  Im»oii  clLniixc^rl  ironi  •KsJimiiior 
lo  *AI»^seiiL'or/  Our  reason  ii.»r  tliis«:li;m;i:r  is  simply,  that  the 
(\v<\  namo  is^  | iro* »*.•<: ii pied  hy  a  |»ri]Mr  (nihli-lioLi  in  St.  l.ouis, 
\vl\n*h  atlvncatos  principles  m»  dill'!  ■.•lit  iVnrn  tlw^so  \vhi':h  wo 
^hallui'liohi.that  wo  nrr  iinwillinL  .rliaveuur  hu<»k«:oiilnuimod 
wiTJi  \\  in  the  ininJ  id'  lh<»  pvihho.  It  is  true  that  ihi?  W'^:  t<Mii 
KxcHuincr  of  iSt.  J-ouis  is  probaMy  httle  known  to  moiit  ol 
thus*'  who  will  rrad  the  Mi\<s<*ncror,  but  we  lhoup:ht  it.  botloi 
?«»  avoid  all  nnpkasaut  mistakes,  hy  puttin.c^  oiu'solvos  on  thft 
-atfr*  siile.  The  •jjreat  nbjfct  to  he  secured  by  the  name  ol"  u 
p'-riodir'al,  is  lu  tlesignatc  it  among  ;dl  others;  and  this  oi»ic«:t 
».'  attanjotl  by  the  present,  better  ihan  l»y  the  former  name. 

A  primary  <:»bjei't  of  this  work  is  to  set  forth  and  do  tend 
I'miaria!)  views  of  Christianity,  (.hir  reliiri«»us  opinions  arc 
to  «»tirsel\<*s  of  the  utmost  importanee,  and  we  feel  that  we 
•  •annot  value  them  tin*  hi;L:hly.  We  shall  therefore  explain 
.ind  illustrate  tl.em.  delend  them  earnestlv,  show  tli.il  thev 
r»»<?  (in  revelation,  aihl  that  they  are  in  all  re^^poe.ts  nra«'tie.al. 
Thi<  is  n  j>rir:  of  owy  work,  and  it  seems  to  us  important,  be- 

•au<«'  V.  e  I'cliev  e  tiiat  these  views  are  not  only  true,  but  suited 
Veyond  all  others,  to  prom'»te  a  practical  ehristian  life.  We. 
ileom  it  important  in  another  respect.  We  believe  tlial  tnere 
,«r*:  niaiiy  wlj(»se  minds  hesitate  between  believini»  and  reject- 
i::;^  Christianity,  whoso  doubts  would  yield  to  a  thoughtful 
fjiiih.  if  the  truth  were  prosente<l  in  its  original  .ind  divine 

implici*y.  For  it  «eems  to  us,  thai  the  exaggerated  rep^»rt- 
.  f  infuhlitv  m  the  West,  have  been  founded  not  ?o  much  on 
the  reje«:tion  of  Christianitv  itself,  as  on  the  rejection  ot 
.:ieens — fi.  e.  the  opinions  of  men  .about  Christianity.V-  'Ahicl* 
have  been  pi  evented  in  it  j  sto.id,  and  eonsideicd  identi'*al 
\*  lib  it. 


1 


2  Introductory. 

But  while  these  and  other  considerations  are  enough  to  save 
us  from  lukewarmness  in  maintaining  our  religious  opinions, 
the  recollection  that  we  are  fallible,  and  that  notwithstanding 
our  convictions,  we  may  he  in  error,  will  keep  us,  we  hope, 
from  dogmatism.  However  earnestly  we  may  contend  for 
what  we  believe  to  be  truth,  we  hope  ever  to  be  found,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  injunction  of  inspiration,  speaking  the  truth 
in  love.  Whatever  may  be  the  worth  of  faith,  if  it  he  receiv- 
ed or  propagated  at  the  expense  of  charity,  infinitely  more  is 
lost  than  gained. 

There  are  certain  great  principles  of  Christianity  in  which 
all  Protestant  christians  unite,  at  least  in  theory,  and  which 
should  control  the  character  of  all  religious  discussion.  Among 
the  most  prominent,  is  the  richt  of  private  individual  interpre- 
tation of  the  scriptures.  We  shall  claim  this  as  a  right,  and 
urge  it  as  a  duty.  It  was  this  and  the  truth  that  man  is  ac- 
countable to  God,  but,  to  him  alone,  for  his  opinions,  which 
formerly  emancipated  Protectants  from  Papal  dominion,  and 
they  now  form  tne  safeguard  of  christian  truth,  pure  and  un- 
defiled.  We  hope  ever  to  be  found  with  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  all  bigotry,  intolerance  and  cxclusiveness,  and  to 
take  our  stand  in  the  ranks  with  them  against  cveiy  attempt 
to  bind  men's  consciences,  and  against  every  form  of  religious 
persecution. 

By  fixing  our  attention  on  these  and  other  great  principles, 
we  hope  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  a  sectarian  character. 
We  trust  in  God  that  our  object  is  not  to  build  up  a  sect,  but 
to  establish  the  Truth,  and  especially  the  true  principles  of 
Christ.  We  care  little  for  the  name  of  Unitarian.  We  are 
willing  that  the  word  should  be  blotted  out  of  the  theologi- 
cal vocabulary,  if  whatever  of  truth  is  embodied  in  it,  were 
but  generally  diffused.  The  moment  that  we  become  secta- 
rian, seeking  our  own  praise  more  than  the  truth  of  God,  we 
hope  that  an  our  supporters  will  desert  us. 

The  distance  at  which  the  Editors  live  apart,  is  a  disadvan- 
tage which  will,  to  some  degree,  affect  this  magazine.  We  are 
stationed  at  different  points  in  an  immense  territory.  From 
Biifialo  to  St.  Louis,  is  more  than  twelve  hundred  miles;  and 
finom  Cincinnati  to  Louisville,  the  two  points  nearest  together, 
is  a  day's  journey.  Of  course  we  can  have  little  personal  in- 
tercourse together,  and  al?solutely  no  concert  in  regard  to  the 
articles  which  we  prepare  for  the  successive  numbers  of  the 
Messenger.  It  must,  therefore,  sometimes  happen  that  the  same 
number  will  contain  two  articles  on  the  same  subject,  and 
periiaps  different,  or  even  contradictory  opinions  will  be  found 
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in  them.  No  one  of  us  is  appointed  censor  over  the  rest,  or 
is  responsible  for  anything  but  what  he  himself  writes.  If 
any  person  therefore  looks  for  unity  or  perfect  consistency  in 
our  magazine,  he  will  be  disappointed.  A  book  chiefly  pre- 
pared by  several  persons,  without  concerted  action,  must  be, 
in  some  degree,  desultory.  We  flatter  ourselves,  howevefy 
that  we  are  not  the  less  likely  on  this  account,  to  arrive  at 
truth,  or  to  preser\'e  in  their  purity  the  principles  which  wc 
advocate. 

In  regard  to  the  literary  department  of  the  Western 
Messenger,  we  say  nothing  at  present.  With  the  prayer  that 
God  will  make  this  and  every  effort  to  promote  his  truth  abund- 
antly successful,  we  consecrate  our  book  to  his  service. 


Art.  I. — A  Plea  for  the  West^  by  Lyman  Beecher^  D.  D., 
Cincinnati;  Truman  and  Smithy  1 835. — -pp*  1 72. 

This  volume,  says  the  author,  contains  a  discourse  delivered 
by  him  in  several  of  the  Atlantic  cities  last  year,  while  on  an 
agency  for  the  Cincinnati  Iiane  Seminary.  It  is  printed  as 
delivered,  with  a  little  enlargement  on  a  few  points. 

The  name  has  been  objected  to ;  it  is  said  to  be,  not  a  Plea  for 
the  West,  but  a  plea  for  Lane  Seminary,  or  a  plea  against  the 
Catholics,  but  it  is  answered,  if  Dr.  Bcecher  regard  the  pros- 
perity of  his  school,  or  the  overthrow  of  the  Catholics  as  essen- 
tial to  the  prosperity  of  the  West,  then  the  terms  are  synony- 
mous, and  the  Plea  is  rightly  named;  but,  on  this  principle,  as  the 
well-being  of  the  West  is  essential  to  that  of  the  country,  and 
that  to  the  cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world,  this  dis- 
course, delivered  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  carry  out 
the  Lane  Seminary,  might  have  been  called  a  plea  for  Liberty, 
or  a  plea  for  the  world ; — neither  of  which  would  be  objec- 
tionable were  they  not  somewhat  assuming  and  rather  ad  cap- 
tandum;  and  the  title  "a  Plea  for  the  West,"  is,  we  think,  \n 
bad  taste  for  the  same  reason;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  no  con- 
sequence. 

Of  the  literary  merits  of  the  volume  we  have  little  to  say; 
it  is  well  written:  for  the  most  part  is  clear  and  forcible,  and 
often  is  eloquent.  There  are  some  passages,  however,  which 
are,  to  us,  almost  unmeaning,  and  others  which  are  equivocal; 
of  the  former  is  that  upon  the  forty-eighth  page,  saying  that  **as 
a  general  fact,  uneducatedmind  is  educated  i^icc;" — of  the  latter 
are  several  passages  which  speak  of  the  necessity  of  approx- 
iiTiating  to,  and  uniting  with  the  Catholics;  the  first  conveys 
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to  us  no  definite  idea  at  all, — while  the  others  may  mesui  either 
that  the  Catholics  should  be  treated  as  any  other  christian  sect, 
or  that  thev  should  be  converted  to  Protestantism;  we  are  left 
in  doubt  which. 

In  regard  to  the  sentiments  of  the  volume,  all  will  unite  in 
approving  those  contained  in  the  first  fifty  pages;  and  we 
shall  therefore  make  no  remarks  upon  them.  The  last  hund- 
red and  twenty  pages,  however,  are  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  question  "How  far  the  CaUiolics  are,  as  a  political  body, 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  our  country:" — and  to  this  por- 
tion of  the  Plea,  there  are,  we  think,  many  objections,  which 
we  shall  state  as  distinctly  and  concisely  as  possible. 

Our  first  objection  is  that  an  attenipt  is  made  in  the  Plea  to 
enlist  public  feeling  in  favor  of  the  Lane  Seminary,  in  other 
words,  to  strengthen  a  Protestant  sect,  by  exciting  public 
feeling  against  the  Catholics, — not  as  a  religious^  but  as  B,poHr 
tical  body.  On  page  sixty,  Dr.  Beecher  says,  "I  have  no  fear 
of  the  Catholics,  considered  simply  as  a  religious  denomina- 
tion, and  unallied  to  the  Church  and  State  establishments  of 
the  European  governments,  hostile  to  republican  institutions;" 
and  again  on  page  sixty-six,  "It  is  to  the  political  claims  and 
character  of  the  Catholic  religion,  &c.,  that  we  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  people."  Now  if  it  be  desirable,  as  this  dis- 
course declares  it  to  be,  (p.  123,)  to  prevent  the  union  of 
Church  and  State,  that  is,  the  union  of  any  religious  body 
with  our  republican  government,  can  it  be  proper  or  safe  for 
any  religious  body  to  ask  support  and  aid  on  the  ground  that 
our  republican  government  is  in  danger?  Is  not  this  taking 
one  stride  toward  identifying  the  body  or  sect  for  whom  aid 
is  asked,  with  the  republic?  Had  Dr.  Beecher  mounted  the 
pulpit  as  a  politician,  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  the  Ame- 
rican people  to  their  danger;— or  had  he  appeared  as  the  ad- 
vocate of  general  education,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that 
with  an  uneducated  population,  our  liberties  must  fall;— or 
had  he  argued  against  the  Catholics  as  an  opposing  religious 
sect^ — this  objection  could  not  have  been  made; — ^but  the  Plea 
for  Uie  West  was  delivered  while  on  an  agency  for  the  Lane 
Seminary,  and  with  a  view  of  inducing  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land and  New- York  to  give  funds  to  that  institution;  whi^ 
institution  is, — not  a  school  of  general  education,  but  a  school 
of  Presbyterian  theology, — and  when  Dr.  Beecher  argues  in 
its  favor  because  the  Catholics  are  politically  dangerous,  he 
appears  to  us  to  be  arguing  that  the  Presbyterian  sect  is  to  be 
encouraged  because  our  political  liberties  are  endangered^ 
which  is  an  approach  to  an  identification,  or  union  of  a  reU- 
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nous  body  with  ottr  republican  ffovenunent; — or  a  union  of 
Church  and  State. — ^That  Dr.  Seecher  sought  in  this  dis- 
course, covertly  to  bring  about  this  end,  we  do  not  suppose; 
but  it  appears  to  us  that  its  tendency  is  to  impress  the  mind 
with  the  idea  that  a  connection  exists  between  Presbyterian- 
ism  and  Republicanism,  and  that  the  former  should  be  support- 
ed on  that  ground;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  argument  pro- 
ducing this  idea  is  so  indirect,  that  no  Jesuitical  craft  could 
have  concealed  it  better  than  has  been  done,  unknown  to  him- 
selfi  by  Dr.  Beecher's  prepossession  in  favor  of  his  own  sect 
and  its  character. 

Our  jecoitd  objection  to  the  Plea  is,  that  it  contains  unfair 
representations  of  facts, — that  they  are  so  designedly,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  believe.  One  to  which  we  will  refer,  is  that 
upon  the  ninetieth  page;  **For  what,"  says  Dr.  Beecher  **was 
the  citv  of  Boston  for  five  nights  under  arms — her  military 
upon  the  alert — ^her  citizens  enrolled, — and  a  body  of  five 
hundred  men  constantly  patrolling  the  streets?  why  were  the 
meetings  for  public  worship,  and  other  public  secular  meet- 
ings, suspended?  why  were  the  citizens,  at  sound  of  bell,  con- 
vened at  mid-day  in  Faneuil  Hall?  To  hear  Catholicism  eulo- 
sized,  and  thanksgiving  offered  to  his  reverence  the  Bishop, 
for  his  merciful  protection  of  the  children  of  the  pilgrims!" — 
This  is  a  very  curious  paragraph  in  many  respects;  it  is  a 
curious  inaccuracy  of  speech  to  distinguish  between  meet- 
ings for  public  worship,  and  other  meetings, — as  we  pre- 
sume was  intended  to  be  done  by  using  the  word  "secular," 
and  at  the  same  time  to  confound  them  by  saying  '^other  secu- 
lar meetings:"  it  is  a  curious  inaccuracy  to  answer  the  first 
two  questions  of  the  paragraph  by  the  general  answer  at  the 
close,  which  properly  applies  to  them,  though  surely  the  mili- 
tary were  not  under  arms  five  nights  to  thank  Bishop  Fen- 
wick;  and  that  too  at  mid-day:  it  is  a  curious  inaccuracy 
also, — ^not  of  language,  but  of  thought  or  policy, — in  an  at- 
tack upon  the  Cadiolics  to  ask  the  first  two  questions  of  that 
paragraph  at  all,  and  yet  more  inaccurate  to  leave  them  un- 
answered;— ^because  now,  to  the  mind  of  everyone  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  the  answer  at  once  comes  up,  that  all  the  pa- 
rade and  trouble  spoken  of  aros^  from  an  act  of  gross  intole- 
rance on  the  part  of  the  Protestants,  and  their  natural  fear  of 
retaliation, — all  which  is  very  little  to  the  discredit  of  Catho- 
lics: but  the  most  curious  inaccuracy  of  all,  is  the  inaccuracy 
of  moral  vision  shown  by  the  last  clause  of  the  paragraph; 
that  any  one  should  sneer  at  the  conduct  of  Bishop  Fenwick 
on  the  occasion  referred  to,  and  the  thanks  that  were  given 
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him  for  it,  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  mind  as  swayed 
by  prejudice: — this  sneer,  sarcasm,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
termed,  is  continued  through  another  paragraph,  which  we 
shall  not,  however,  quote.  The  misrepresentation  contained 
in  this  passage  is  not  that  it  states  what  is  not  true,  but  that 
it  states  the  truth  in  an  unfair  manner,  and  would  seek  to 
throw  the  whole  blame  of  the  alarm  and  disturbance  upon  the 
Catholics,  when  in  reality  it  was  upon  their  opponents, — 
Another  misrepresentation,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  upon  the 
sixty-second  page,  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  the  excitement 
which  caused  the  destruction  of  the  Charlestown  convent 
"had  no  relation  whatever  to  religious  opinions,  and  no  con- 
nection with  any  religious  denomination  of  christians."  That 
this  is  Dr.  Beecher's  belief,  we  know;  but  when  the  contrary 
is  the  belief  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community,  has  any 
man  a  right,  in  fairness,  to  put  forth  what  Dr.  B.  does  in  this 
passage, — not  as  his  opinion  supported  by  arguments,  but  as 
a  fact?  It  is  by  him  stated  as  a  fact,  whereas  it  is  merely  an 
opinion,  and  therein  to  us  consists  the  misrepresentation:  as 
to  which  opinion  is  correct  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  report 
of  the  Boston  Committee,  and  the  evidence  given  at  the 
trials  of  the  rioters. 

Our  Hiird  objection  to  the  Plea  for  the  West  is,  that  consid- 
ered as  an  attempt  to  excite  Americans  to  a  sense  of  their 
danger,  and  upon  the  supposition  that  all  its  charges  are  valid, 
— it  is  yet  wanting  in  the  proper  spirit  of  christian  contro- 
versy, and  contains  charges  stated  with  needless  severity, 
and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  excite  jealousy  and  dislike  in 
the  Protestant,  and  enmity  in  the  Catholic.  We  are  told  by 
Dr.  B.,  page  sixty-three,  that  "a  declamatory,  virulent,  con- 
temptuous, sarcastic,  taunting,  denunciatory  style  is  as  unchris- 
tian as  it  is  indiscreet  and  in  bad  taste;"  on  page  sixty-four, 
that  "we  must  avert  the  danger  from  the  emigrants  by  a 
friendly  approximation,"  and  "that  it  is  not  the  striking  of  the 
fist  which  will  disarm  them,  but  words  and  acts  of  kindness, 
and  the  warm  beating  of  our  heart;"  and  on  page  one  hundred 
andlfifty-seven,  he  says,  "the  language  of  indiscriminate  dis- 
courtesy towards  immigrants,  calculated  to  wound  their  feel- 
ings, and  cast  odium  on  respectable  and  industrious  foreigners, 
is  carefully  to  be  avoided."  But  examine  the  work  and 
what  do  you  find?  An  indiscriminate  denunciation  of  the  emi- 
grants to  this  country.  It  is  said  of  them  en  masse  page  sixty- 
eight,  that  "since  the  irruption  of  the  northern  barbarians  the 
world  has  never  witnessed  such  a  nish  of  dark-minded  popu- 
lation from  one  country  to  another,  as  is  now  leaving  Europe 
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and  dashing  upon  our  shores:" — three-fourths  of  which,  it  had 
been  before  asserted,  page  fifty-four,  are  "as  entirely  accessi- 
ble to  the  control  oi  the  potentates  of  Europe,  as  if  they 
were  an  army  of  soldiers,  enlisted,  and  officered  and  spread- 
ing over  the  land." — Could  stronger  denunciation  and  indis- 
cnminate  denunciation  of  the  emigrants  and  Catholics  be  used? 
The  despots  of  Europe,  it  is  said,  are  leagued  to  overthrow 
our  liberties  and  three  fourths  of  the  emigrants  are  their  tools! 
If  Protestants  believed  this  they  would  disfranchise  them  by 
law,  or  burn  their  houses  over  their  heads;  but  it  is,  and  every 
well  informed  person  feels  it  to  be,  exa^eration,  and  its  only 
effect  must  be  to  excite  the  ignorant  Protestant,  and  anger 
the  Catholic  and  the  emigrant;  and  therefore  we  object  to  and 
condenm  it.  The  paragraph  upon  page  seventy,  beginning, 
"But  if  this  tremendous  tiae  of  European  emigration  is  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  it  under  the  direction  of  the 
feudal  potentates  of  Europe,  &c."  is  of  the  same  character. 
The  worst  instance,  however,  of  misstating  or  overstating  a 
charge  is  to  be  found  upon  page  ninety-nine.  The  point  un- 
der discussion  is  the  influence  of  Catholic  teachers  over  their 
Protestant  pupils.  Dr.  Beecher  after  showing  what  the  vari- 
ous Catholic  colleges  require  of  Protestant  pupils,  all  which 
requisitioiis  are  made  public,  and  quoting  the  statement  print- 
ed and  published  by  the  Catholics  themselves,  showing  that 
many  of  the  Protestants  pupils  are  converted,  infers,  in  effect, 
— from  these  requisitions  and  conversions,  that  the  Catholic 
teachers  break  their  promise  not  to  interfere  with  the  religion 
of  the  Protestant  pupils  committed  to  them; — and  this  infer- 
ence he  states  in  several  forms,  all  of  which  seem  to  have 
been  prepared  for  the  mere  purpose  of  wounding  the  feelings 
of  Catholics; — on  page  ninety-eight,  he  states  it  witli  a  sneer 
at  the  practice  of  confession,  and  on  page  ninety-nine,  says, 
"They  promise  not  to  interfere  with  the  religion  of  their  Pro- 
testant pupils,  and  simple-hearted  Protestant  parents  confide 
in  their  promises;  and  thus  (i.  e.  by  being  deceived,)  are  they 
requited  by  those,  who,  it  seems,  knowingly  spread  the  snare 
for  their  feet,  and  to  their  friends  in  Europe  exult  in  their  suc- 
cess."— Of  the  enormous  chasm,  in  this  instance,  between  the 
premises  and  inference  we  shall  speak  presently;  what  we 
now  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  tne  reader  to,  is  the  unne- 
cessarily harsh  and  insulting  mode  of  stating  the  inference, 
supposing  it,  for  a  moment,  to  be  a  good  one. 

But  our  fourth  objection  to  this  volume  is,  that  it  contains 
much  inconclusive  reasoning  and  unwarranted  assertion. 
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To  begin  at  page  fifty-one,  with  the  inference,  for  such  it  is 
in  truth,  though  stated  as  a  query, — that  because  the  powers 
of  Europe  pay  the  passage  of  paupers  to  our  shores  that  they 
therefore  are  seeking  through  them  to  overthrow  our  liberties; 
we  ask,  is  this  inference  the  obvious  and  fair  one?  When 
we  find  England  exporting  her  paupers  merely  to  rid  herself  of 
their  burden,  when  we  see  that  it  is  politic  in  every  nation  to 
do  so,  can  we  fairly  conclude  that  tne  design  is  what  Dr.  B. 
hints  at?  And  let  us  for  a  moment  enquire  what  the  influence 
upon  Austria  would  be,  if  she  were  indeed  to  crowd  our  land 
with  her  refuse  population,  leaving,  as  she  does,  private  com- 
munication between  America  and  her  dominions,  perfectly 
open.*  The  reason,  let  it  be  remembered,  why  Austna  wishes 
to  overthrow  our  government,  is  that  our  freedom  and  prosperi- 
ty act  as  incentives  to  her  enslaved  people,  which  may  induce 
them  to  rise  in  rebellion.  Keeping  this  in  view,  would  it  be 
Austria's  policy  to  increase  indefinitely  the  channels  of  com- 
munication between  her  slaves  and  our  freemen?  If  not, 
then  it  is  not  her  policy  to  send  her  subjects  to  our  country, 
unless  she  can,  by  inundating  us  with  ignorant  Catholics,  over- 
throw our  liberties,  now  thought  so  firm,  before  our  example, 
acting  upon  her  people,  (who  are  somewhat  more  rife  for  re- 
volution, than  we  are  for  despotism,)  will  cause  them  to  raise 
the  standard  of  rebellion.  If  we  can  believe  Metternich  to 
care  so  much  for  his  successors  as  to  act  now  with  a  view  to 
their  welfare,  can  we  believe  him  so  blind  f  to  use  a  homely 
figure,)  as  to  attempt  to  quench  our  bright  Deacon  fire  with 
his  damaged  gunpowder,  laying  at  the  same  time  a  train 
from  it  to  the  mine  underneath  his  own  feet,  and  the  **heaving 
earth  and  tottering  throne"  of  Austria?  But  is  it  the  truth 
that  many  Austrians  came  to  this  country?  as  far  as  we  can 
learn,  but  very  few  come;  most  of  the  German  emigrants  are 
from  without  the  precincts  of  Austria.! 

Another  fact  touching  the  Germans  is  worth  notice;  of 
about  eighty-five  German  papers  in  the  United  States,  not 
one  is  Catholic. 

*  See  Plea,  pagt  54. — **TheM  memns  of  a  stimulated  expatriation  are  corroborated  by 
the  copious  and  repuUf  iwcfm»ing  eprrupomdmce  of  tko9€  who  hmvt  alrcadff  arrived^  and 
tin  increaeing  fadlitiae  of  transportation." 

t  We  have  made  many  inquiries  as  to  the  number  of  Austrians  coming  to  this  country, 
aad  as  to  the  fact  of  tbeir  being  sent  out  by  gorernment  as  charged  by  Dr.  B.  page  fifty- 
two;  we  have  inquired  of  the  Catholics,  the  Anti-Catholics,  and  the  best  Informed  of 
neither  party.  All  agree  that  rery  few  Austrians  come  to  our  country;  and  we  bKf% 
found  but  one  person  wlio  had  erer  heard  of  the  Austrian  government  exporting  iUsub- 
jeetsto  our  shores,  and  that  person  (an  Anti-Catbollc,)  has  heard  of  but  otu  skip-load, — 
where  they  came  to,  and  why  they  came,  was  not  Itnown.  This  person,  we  would  ob- 
serve, was  well  acquainted  with  the  facts  upon  which  Dr.  B.  bases  his  charges.  (See  note 
at  end  of  article.) 
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We  think  then  that  Dr.  B.  is  not  upheld  in  the  insinuation 
that  the  foreign  emigration  ^is  rolling  its  broad  tide  at  the 
bidding  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  hostile  to  free  institutions," 
(p.  fifty;)  nor  even,  if  this  were  proved,  should  we  think  the 
inference  a  just  one  that  ^the  potentates  of  Europe  have  a 
design  upon  our  liberties,"  (p.  fifty-one.)  The  reason  which 
he  himself  gives  on  page  sixty-four,  for  the  rush  of  emigrants 
to  our  land  appears  to  us  the  true  one,  and  a  cause  sufficient 
to  the  effect;  "Our  rich  unoccupied  territory,"  he  says,  '^our 
national  works,  and  their  poverty  and  oppression  at  home, 
will  as  certainly  bring  over  adventurers  as  a  vacuum  will  call 
in  the  circumjacent  atmospliere." 

Another  unwarranted  assertion  is  that  on  page  fifty-six, 
where  he  states,  ''The  simple  fact,  that  the  clergy  of  the  Car 
tholic  denomination  could  wield  in  mass  the  suffrage  of  their 
confiding  people."  That  the  Catholic  priesthood  can  exer- 
cise a  vast  influence  over  their  followers,  is  undoubted;  but  it 
results  firom  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  not  from  any 
principle  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  that  ignorance  is  lessen- 
ing daily.  No  man  then  can  in  justice  assert  "the  simple 
fact,"  given  above;  for  until  the  priesthood  have  attempted  to 
conlrct  the  votes  of  their  followers,  we  know  not  how  far 
such  an  attempt  would  succeed. 

We  turn  now  to  page  sixty-six,  and  ask  our  readers  to  pe- 
ruse with  care  the  following  paragraph: 

'-But  if  Catholics  are  taught  to  believe  that  their  church  m-the  only 
church  of  Christ,  out  of  whose  enclosure  none  can  be  saved, — that  none 
may  read  the  Bible  but  by  permission  of  the  priesthood,  and  no  one  be 
permitted  to  understand  it  and  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience, — ^that  heresy  is  a  capital  offence  not  to  be  tole- 
rated, but  punished  by  the  civil  power  with  disfiranchisement,  death 
and  confiscation  of  ffoods, — that  the  pope  and  the  councils  of  the  church 
are  infallible,  and  ner  rights  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  universal, 
and  as  far  as  possible  and  expedient,  may  be  of  right,  and  ought  to  be 
as  a  matter  of  duty,  enforced  by  the  civil  power, — ^that  to  the  pope  be- 
longs the  right  of  interference  with  the  politicsi  concerns  of  nations, 
enforced  by  his  authority  over  the  consciences  of  Catholics,  and  his 
power  to  corroborate  or  cancel  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  swav 
them  to  obedience  or  insurrection  by  the  power  of  life  or  death  eternal; 
if  such,  I  say,  are  the  maxims  avowed  by  her  pontiffs,  sanctioned  by 
her  councils,  stereotyped  on  her  ancient  records,  advocated  by  her  moet 
approved  anthers,  illustrated  in  all  ages  by  her  history,  and  still  un- 
lepealed,  and  still  acted  upon  in  the  armed  prohibition  of  free  inquiry 
and  religious  liberty;  and  the  punishment  of  heresy  wherever  her 
power  remains  unbroken;  if  these  things  are  so,  is  it  inndious  and  is 
it  superfluous  to  call  the  attention  of  the  nation  to  the  bearing  of  such 
a  denomination  npon  our  civil  and  religious  institutions  and  equal 
righur' 
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The  first  and  second  charges  above  set  forth,  relate 
purely  to  matters  of  private  faith,  and  Dr.  B.  in  his  political 
view  of  the  Catholics  had  no  business  to  meddle  witn  them; 
the  third  charge  is  a  grievous  one, — Catholics  are  taught  to 
believe  that  heresy  is  a  capital  offence  not  to  be  tolerated, 
but  punished  by  the  civil  power  with  disfi!nnchisement,  death 
and  confiscation  of  goods; — this  is  insinuated  (for  we  are  mor- 
tified to  say  most  of  the  charges  in  this  volume  are  insinuated) 
to  be  the  fact;  is  it  so?  We  were  once  told  by  a  Presbyteri- 
an clergyman  that  the  council  of  Trent  made  persecution  of 
heretics  a  duty,  and  that  no  Catholic  ever  dared  publicly 
deny  it.  The  council  of  Trent  said  nothing  on  the  subject, 
but  the  council  of  Lateran,  in  1 215,  gave  over  heretics  to  the 
civil  power,  to  be  punished  by  exile  or  death: — but  is  the  de- 
cree passed  on  that  occasion  a  canon  of  the  church,  and  are 
Catholics  taught  to  believe  it  binding?  The  fourth  council  of 
Lateran  consisted  not  only  of  spiritual,  but  also  of  temporal 
lords;  it  comprised,  according  to  Waddington,*  the  representa- 
tives of  almost  every  court  in  Christendom,  and  consequently 
was  not  a  purely  spiritual  council;  and  the  canons  of  the  spi- 
ritual portion  of  the  body,  say  the  Catholics,  as  appears  by 
the  ancient  records,  did  no  more  than  excommunicate  the  pro- 
fessors of  certain  heresies  then  existing;  what  follows  and 
relates  to  persecution  was  the  decree  of  the  temporal  lords; 

Sun,  the  decree  of  persecution  related,  not  to  heretics  gene- 
ly  but  to  certain  heretics  then  existing,  and  considered  po- 
litically and  civilly  dangerous, — all  of  whom  are  designated; 
but,  even,  were  the  decree  that  of  the  church,  and  had  it  re- 
lated to  all  heretics,  still  would  the  Catholic  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge the  canon  as  of  any  force;  the  church  has  no  power, 
except  to  testify  what  Christ  taught,  and  when  she  goes  be- 
yond this  her  voice  is  without  authority.!  The  assertion 
made  by  Dr.  B.,  then,  is  in  this  case  also  unwarranted. 

The  next  charge  contained  in  the  above  paragraph,  is  that 
the  Catholic  believes  the  church  to  be  infallible,  andihe  civil 
power  bound  to  enforce  its  mandates:  the  first  part  of  the 
charge,  as  far  as  concerns  matters  of  faith  and  church  discip- 
line, is  true;  the  latter  part  appears  to  be  but  a  repetition  of 
the  one  we  have  just  noticed.  Lastly,  we  have  the  oft  re- 
peated accusation,  that  the  Catholic  holds  that  the  Pope  can 
dissolve  the  subject's  allegiance  to  his  country.     Is  this  so? 

«  Hiitory  •f  Oliureh,  pAge  S47.  (Eng •  Ed.) 

1 1  would  rt^  to  BiilMp  Bmland**  diaconrte  before  Confren,  page  fortjawo,  for  a 
more  fnll  lUteneBt  of  tlile  poiot. 
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if  it  is,  our  country  is  indeed  in  danger.  There  is  not,  we 
believe,  any  pretence  that  anv  such  doctrine  is  found  distinctly 
declared  in  the  canons  of  the  Roman  church,  but  it  is  said 
that  Catholics  hold  this  doctrine  because  in  former  days  the 
power  of  dissolving  the  subject's  allegiance  was  claimed  by 
the  Popes,  and  allowed  by  Sovereigns  and  people,  and  has 
never  been  disclaimed.  Now  had  a  council  made  such  a  claim, 
there  would  have  been  more  reason  for  requiring  a  retraction 
of  it,  though  even  in  that  case  no  Catholic  womd  now  think 
such  a  claim  of  any  validity,  because  no  Catholic  acknowl- 
edges any  power  in  the  church  to  bind  him  in  any  other 
than  matters  of  faith  and  church  discipline;  but  this  claim 
never  received  the  sanction  of  the  church. 

But,  moreover,  the  denial  of  any  such  doctrine  being  held 
by  Catholics,  or  contained  in  their  tenets,  has  been  made  a^ain 
and  again; — by  Universities  and  Bishops,  before  public  tribu- 
nals and  through  the  press,  by  those  high  in  the  church,  and 
those  learned  in  its  doctrines,  and  yet  an  eminent  theologian 
can  now  be  found  who  asserts  (and  believes  beyond  doubt) 
that  Catholics  do  hold  this  doctrine.  In  1788,  Mr.  Pitt  sent 
to  the  Universities  of  the  Sorboniie,  Louvaine,  Douay,  Alcala, 
and  Salamanca,  the  following  questions: — 

1.  Has  the  Pope,  or  Cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men,  or  any 
individual  of  the  Church  of  Rome  any  civil  authority,  power, 
jurisdiction,  or  pre-eminence,  whatsoever  within  the  realm  of 
fin^andt 

2.  Can  the  Pope,  or  Cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men,  or  any 
individual  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  absolve  or  dispense  with 
his  majesty's  subjects,  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  on  any 
pretext  whatever? 

The  unanimous  answer  of  the  Universities,  and  tlie  Catho* 
lies  of  England  was  **No"  to  every  portion  of  the  questions. 

In  1825,  Dr.  Doyle  was  examined  before  both  houses  of 
Parliament  in  England,  at  an  immense  lensth,  respecting  Ca- 
tholic doctrines;  we  extract  such  parts  of  his  examination  as 
bear  upon  this  point* 

'* According  to  the  principles  which  govern  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland,  has  the  Pope  any  authority  to  issue  commands,  or- 
dinances, or  injunctions,  general  or  special,  without  the  consent  of  the 
King? — He  has. 

'*ff  he  should  issoe  such  orders,  are  the  subjects  of  his  Majesty,  par- 
ticnlarly  the  clergy,  bound  to  obey  him? — ^The  orders  which  he  has  a 
riffht  to  issue  must  regard  things  that  are  of  a  spiritual  nature;  and 
when  his  commands  regard  such  things,  the  clergy  are  bound  to  obey 
them. 

*«Do6t  it  not  happen,  frequently,  that  there  is  such  an  intermixture 
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of  spiritual  and  temporal  power  in  such  cases,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  know  where  the  spiritual  power  ends,  and  where  the  temporal  power 
begins! — Such  difficulties  have  occurred  from  time  to  time;  but  I  con- 
ceive that  at  present,  and  even  for  some  centuries  past  the  limits  be- 
tween the  temporal  and  spiritual  things  which  such  commands  of  the 
Pope  might  affect,  are  so  well  ascertained  that  no  mistake  could,  mor- 
ally 8pei3(ing,  possibly  at  present  occur.*' 

*<If  the  Pope  were  to  intermeddle  with  the  rights  of  the  King,  or 
with  the  allegiance  which  Catholics  owe  to  the  King,  what  would  be 
the  consequence  so  far  as  the  Catholic  clergy  are  concerned? — The  con- 
sequence would  be,  that  we  should  oppose  him  by  every  means  in  our 
power,  even  by  the  exercise  of  our  spiritual  authority. 

**ln  what  manner  would  you  exercise  that  spiritual  authorityl — ^By 
preaching  to  the  people,  that  their  duty  to  God  as  Catholics,  required 
of  them  to  oppose  every  person  who  would  interfere  in  any  way  with 
that  right  which  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  positive  law  of  God  estab- 
lished in  their  prince,  a  prince  whom  we  as  subjects  were  bound  to  sup- 
port; we  would  therefore  exercise  our  spiritual  authority,  by  preaching 
the  gospel  to  the  people,  and  by  teaching  them  to  oppose  the  Pope,  if 
be  interfered  with  the  temporal  rights  of  our  King." — Com.  JUar,  18, 
1885.    Reportyp.  192. 

One  more  witness  as  to  the  Catholic  belief  on  this  point,  and 
we  have  done  with  it. 

**I  would  not  allow  to  the  Pope  or  to  any  Bishop  of  our  church,  out- 
side this  Union,  the  smallest  interference  with  the  humblest  vote  at 
our  most  insignificant  balloting  box.  He  has  no  right  to  such  inter- 
ference. You  must  from  the  view  which  I  have  taken,  see  the  plain 
distinction  between  spiritual  authority,  and  a  right  to  interfere  in  the 
regulation  of  human  government  or  civil  concerns.  You  have  in  your 
constitution  wisely  kept  them  distinct  and  separate.  It  will  be  wis- 
dom and  prudence  and  safety  to  continue  the  separation.  Your  consti- 
tution says  that  Congress  shall  have  no  power  to  restrict  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion.  Suppose  your  dignified  body  to-morrow  attempted  to 
restrict  me  in  the  exercise  of  that  right;  though  the  law,  as  it  would 
be  called,  should  pass  your  two  houses  and  obtain  the  signature  of  the 
President,  I  would  not  obey  it,  because  it  would  be  no  law,  it  would  be 
an  usurpation:  for  you  cannot  make  a  law  in  violation  of  your  constitu- 
tion; you  have  no  power  in  such  a  case.  So,  if  that  tribunal  which  is 
established  by  the  Creator  to  testify  to  me  what  he  has  revealed,  and 
to  make  the  necessary  regulations  of  discipline  for  the  government  of 
the  church,  shall  presume  to  go  beyond  that  boundary  which  circum- 
scribes its  power,  its  acts  are  invalid,  my  rights  are  not  to  be  destroyed 
by  its  usurpation,  and  there  is  no  principle  of  my  creed  which  prevents 
my  using  my  natural  right  of  proper  resistance  to  any  tyrannical  usur- 
pation. You  have  no  power  to  interfere  with  my  religious  rights,  the 
tribunal  of  the  church  has  no  power  to  interfere  with  my  civil  rights. 
It  is  a  duty  which  every  good  man  ought  to  discharge  for  tiis  own,  and 
for  the  public  benefit,  to  resist  any  encroachment  upon  either.  We  do 
not  believe  that  God  gave  to  the  church  any  power  to  interfere  with  our 
civil  rights,  or  our  civil  concerns." — Bithop  England* t  ducoxine  btfore 
Congretty  p,  35. 
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We  regard  these  authorities  as  conclusive  upon  this  point, 
and  of  course  look  upon  Dr.  B*'s  assertion  in  this  case  as  more 
unwarranted  even  than  in  the  others. 

On  pages  eighty-four  and  eighty-five,  we  find  the  charges 
above  mentioned  repeated  in  part,  and  in  the  same  manner, 
by  insinuation;  and  some  of  them  more  strongly  than  before; 
of  these  we  wish  to  say  a  few  words.  One  of  these  charges 
is  that  the  Catholic  believes  that  the  Priests  have  the  power 
of  eternal  life  and  death,  in  the  bestowment  or  refusal  of  par- 
don. Let  us  examine  this  point  a  little.  Among  the  canons 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  we  find  the  following : 

''Whoever  shall  affirm  that  under  the  New  Testament  there 
18  DO  power  to  remit  and  retain  sins  &c.,  let  him  be  accursed.'' 

We  find  also  among  the  canons  of  that  Council,  one  de- 
claring accursed  ''whoever  shall  affirm  that  the  ungodly  can 
be  saved  without  his  preparing  and  disposing  himself  thereto 
by  his  own  will,"  that  is,  by  repentance.  We  find  the  Catho- 
lics of  the  present  day  declaring  their  belief  that  "the  Priests 
can  absolve  all  truly  penitent  sinners,''  and  promulgating  this 
Anathema: 

'Kihirsed  is  he  that  believes  that  Priests  can  forgive  sins, 
^whether  the  sinner  repent  or  not;  or  that  there  is  any  power 
on  earth  that  can  forgive  sins,  without  a  hearty  repentance 
and  serious  purpose  of  amendment."*  From  these  several 
declarations  of  the  Catholic  fieuth,  is  it  not  evident  that  Dr. 
B.'s  statement  is,  if  not  untrue,  at  least  unfairly  presentel? 

Another  charge  contained  in  the  passage  referred  to  is,  that 
no  Catholic  may  read  the  Bible  without  permission  of  the 
Priesthood,  or  understand  it  but  as  they  interpret. 

The  truth  upon  this  subject,  as  shown  by  the  examination 
of  Dr.  Doyle  before  Parliament,  and  the  little  work  of  GrO- 
ther's,  just  referred  to,  appears  to  be  this;  the  Catholic  laity 
are  enjoined  against  using  any  other  version  of  the  Scriptures 
than  that  which  their  church  considers  authentic,  but  that 
version  is  printed  and  distributed  among  them  freely;  and 
with  regard  to  its  doctrines,  as  far  as  they  are  expounded  by 
the  Church,  (the  infallible  guide  in  such  matters,)  they  must 
be  received  as  expounded,  or  the  person  ceases  to  be  a  Ca- 
tholic, and  is  excommunicated.  If  this  is  tlie  truth,  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  political  question,  but  is  purely  theolo- 
gical. 

We  now  pass  to  the  part  before  referred  to,  wherein  those 
who  control  the  Catholic  Colleges  of  our  country  are  accused, 

*  Gother*s  Paptot,  BmlU  Ed.  p.  83. 
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— ^not  of  holding  erroneous  or  dangerous  doctrines,  not  of 
being  from  their  faith  bad  republicans^ — but  of  being  knaves 
and  deceivers.  This  charge,  we  would  remark,  if  intended 
to  apply  to  Roman  Catholics  at  large,  is  not  supported  by  a 
particle  of  proof;  and  if  aimed  omy  at  those  now  having 
charge  of  the  Catholic  Colleges,  is  entirely  out  of  place  in  a 
discussion  of  the  tendency  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  be- 
cause  it  is  a  charge  of  dishonesty  against  individuals*  But 
viewed  in  this  light  even,  what  is  the  proof  of  the  chaise? 

On  page  ninety-two.  Dr.  B.  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  de- 
fender of  the  Catholics,  these  remarks:  ^The  Catholics  do 
not  interfere  at  all  with  the  rel^ion  of  their  Protestant  pupils. 
They  have  no  such  design.  They  promise  not  to  do  it,  and 
only  require  as  a  matter  of  decency  and  order,  a  conformity 
to  the  rules  of  the  school." 

He  then  goes  on  to  show  that  the  attentions  of  the  Catho- 
lic instructors,  and  a  familiarity  with  Catholic  ceremonies  will 
of  necessity,  exert  an  influence  over  the  pupils.  This  we 
believe,  but  he  does  not  stop  here;  he  proceeds  further  to 
show  that  the  Catholics  ujish  to  influence  and  convert  the 
children  placed  with  them,  and  states  what  is  required  of  Pro- 
testant pupils  in  the  various  Colleges,  such  as  attending  wor- 
diip,  Catechisni,  &c.;  ^and  all,"  he  adds,  (p.  97,)  ^^under  the 
trifling  reservation  of  ^expected  conformity  to  the  regulations 
of  the  school.'  "  Now  this  is  not  the  truths — there  is  no 
oth#r  way  of  stating  the  matter,  it  is  not  the  truth, — the  ^tri- 
fling reservation"  referred  to,  is  the  reservation  which  he 
himself  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  defender  of  the  Catholics, 
but  the  observances  spoken  of,  are  required  under  the  pub- 
lished ^reservations,"  which  he  has  quoted  in  the  same  page, 
which  reservations  are  specific  and  not  general;  and  name 
as  requisitions  what  he  says  are  required  under  ^the  simple 
reservation,"  &c.  In  saying  that  the  truth  is  not  stated  in 
relation  to  this  matter,  we  do  not  mean  that  Dr.  B.  intention- 
ally misstates,  for  the  proof  of  his  misstatement  is  given  by 
himself;  we  look  upon  it  as  another  evidence  of  the  inaccura- 
cy of  a  prejudiced  vision. 

He  next  proceeds  to  say  that  if  the  Catholic  teachers  pro- 
mise not  to  influence  their  scholars  indirectly,  they  ^doubtless 
break  their  promise — to  make  confession  of  it  to  the  Priest 
and  be  forgiven."  No  particle  of  evidence  is  offered  to  show 
that  any  such  promise  is  made,  or  if  made  that  it  is  broken; 
but  the  first  is  insinuated,  the  last  asserted. 

The  next  step  in  this  strange  series,  is  to  give  an  extract 
(p.  99,)  from  a  French  periodical  which  is  circulated  among 
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the  Catholics  of  Europe,  with  the  view  of  enga^ng  them  in 
the  promulgation  of  tneir  faith  in  this  country,  m  which  ex- 
tract it  is  stated  that  many  Protestant  pupils  after  leaving 
school  become  Catholics;  and  from  this,  apparently,  as  the 
premise.  Dr.  Beecher  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  promise 
not  to  interfere  with  the  religion  of  the  Protestant  children 
is  broken  designedly,  and  in  fieict,  originally  made  with  the  in- 
tention of  breaking  it.  The  passage  referred  to,  and  one  or 
two  stating  the  same  fact,  upon  the  hundred  and  first  and 
second  pages,  are  the  only  ones  which  bear  upon  this  point, 
and  we  presume  comprise  the  best  evidence  Dr.  B.  had  to 
prove  it,  and  we  think  all  will  agree  with  us  in  the  opinion, 
that  never  was  a  public  charge  of  intentional  deceit,  fraud, 
and  lying  brought  against  any  respectable  class  of  men  upon 
sudi  meagre  proof,  as  in  this  case. 

In  one  passage  quoted  on  page  one  hundred,  the  Catholic 
Bishop  ot  Kentucky  speaks  of  ^my  Kentuckians," — this  the 
Flea  gives  in  capitals,  as  an  expression  of  great  importance; 
we  mention  this  as  a  puerility  we  should  not  have  looked  for: 
the  same  passage  is  again  quoted,  and  the  same  horrible  words 
again  given  in  capitals  on  page  one  hundred  and  eleven. 

On  pi^e  one  hundred  and  twelve,  we  find  quoted  the  far- 
fiuned  passage  of  (we  think)  Bishop^s  Fenwick's  letter,  in 
which  ne  speaks  oi  the  ^^savages"  and  ^temples  of  idols''  in 
this  Diocese  of  Cincinnati;  it  is  left  without  a  word  of  expla- 
nation by  Dr.  B.,  but  was,  we  feel  bound  to  say,  written  with 
reference  to  the  Indians. 

One  more  passage  we  shall  refer  to,  and  close  our  examina- 
nation  of  particulars;  it  is  the  "documentary  evidence"  offer- 
ed on  pa^e  one  hundred  and  fifty-four;  this  evidence  is  that 
of  an  anti-Catholic,  and  when  considered  with  reference  to 
what  we  have  given  before,  will  have,  we  think,  but  little 
weight;  for  even  if  the  Pope  still  claims  power  over  nations, 
and  asserts  the  right  of  persecution,  his  claim  cannot  bind 
those  who  deny  its  authority,  and.  his  power  in  such  matters: 
to  learn  what  Uatholics  think,  and  are  taught,  their  own  evi> 
dence  is  the  best  that  can  be  had,  and  much  before  that  of  the 
Pope,  standing  as  he  does,  unsupported  by  any  canon  of  the 
Church. 

Before  closing,  we  wish  to  remark  upon  the  general  or  Tiaiu- 
ral  argument  on  this  subject,  which  is  briefly  as  follows: — it 
is  natural  for  the  despots  of  Europe  to  wish  our  overthrow; 
they  control  the  Pope;  the  Pope  and  his  cardinals  appoint  the 

Imesthood,  and  the  priesthood  influence  and  control  their  fol- 
owers;  the  despots  will  then  naturally  control  the  Pope,  the 
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Pope  elect  the  priesthood,  and  the  priesthood  govern  their  fol- 
lowers with  a  view  to  our  overthrow:  and  as  it  is  natural 
this  should  be  the  case,  it  probably  t^  the  case.  This  argur 
men!  we  believe  to  be  the  strongest  which  can  be  brought 

r'nst  the  Catholics,  and  it  amounts  to  nothing  until  it  is 
vn  to  be  probable  and  natural  that  the  Pope  should  give 
our  country  an  entirely  corrupted  priesthood,  and  that  the 
priesthood  should  have  wholly  under  their  command,  as  to 
political  matters,  our  Catholic  population.  And  upon  this 
sround  of  probability,  we  would  suggest  the  following  idea. 
In  South  America  there  has  been  a  struggle  for  liberty,  which 
was  successiiil  so  far  as  throwing  off  the  chains  of  despotism 
was  concerned;  France  and  Poland  have  been  revolutionized; 
Spain  and  Portugal  have  been  shaken  by  revolts;  and  Germa- 
ny itself  has  trembled.  The  people  of  these  several  countries 
were  in  a  great  measure  Catholics,  and  under  the  control  of 
their  priesthood;  they  were  moreover  ignorant,  and  accus- 
tomed to  despotism;  but  do  we  learn,  in  any  instance,  that 
the  Pope,  through  his  priesthood,  sought  to  bring  back  the 
people  to  servitude?  The  clergy,  from  education  and  inter- 
est, may  have  sided  with  despotism,  but  though  in  some  of 
the  cases  mentioned,  the  example,  considered  so  dangerous, 
was  at  the  very  door  of  Austria,  in  no  case  do  we  hear  that 
Austria  has  through  the  Pope  sought  to  destroy  that  example* 
Now,  if  this  scheme  for  destroy  ing  liberty  was  not  tried  where 
the  church  of  Rome  had  a  strong  foouiold,  and  the  people 
groped  in  darkness,  is  it  natural  or  probable  that  it  will  be  at- 
tempted in  our  land  of  comparative  light,  and  where  the 
Roman  pontiff  must  build  up  *  what  was,  in  the  other  cases, 
framed  and  fashioned  to  his  hand? 

We  have  now  stated,  perhaps  too  folly,  our  objections  to 
the  Plea  for  the  West;  we  have  attempted  to  do  this  without 
using  harsh  language  or  unfair  argument,  though  we  feel  sen- 
sible that  our  judgment  may  be  under  the  influence  of  our 
feelings  or  prejudices,  as  entirely  as  we  suppose  Dr.  Beecher^s 
to  have  been.  We  may  be  in  the  wrong,  and  therefore  ask 
not  that  any  should  regard  our  opinions;  the  evidence  which 
we  have  pointed  to,  and  the  reasoningyf%  have  used,  is  all 
we  think  deserving  of  consideration.  The  author  of  the  Plea 
we  believe  to  have  been  influenced  solely  by  good  motives:  a 
Catholic  paper  has  pronounced  the  work  **redolent  of  malice," 


•  •'Generally,  we  ought  to  coneider  all  the  biehoprkc  of  America  aa  aaea  daatHateof  all 
rafources,  which  can  never  be  solidly  eaUbliabed  anleaB,for  half  a  century,  they  an  aided 
by  rich  and  pioua  aonla  in  Europe.**~Bt«Atfi»  af  Ktntuekft  tu  fuoted  in  the  npte  in  PIm  f^r 
the  ITm/,/.  148. 
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from  this  we  wholly  dissent,  and  again  ccrpress  our  belief,  that 
the  unfeir  and  untrue  representations  which  we  certainly  think 
the  volume  contains,  are  the  results  of  prejudice  and  not  of 
design. 

It  will  be  said,  we  presume,  that  we  defend  the  Catholics 
because  as  Unitarians  we  are  opposed  to  anti-Catholics;  how 
far  we  are  governed  by  this  feeling  we  cannot,  of  course,  say, 
but  would  remark,  that  until  the  late  attack  upon  the  Catholics, 
and  Uie  examination  we  were  thereby  led  mto,  we  were  be- 
lievers in  most  of  those  charges  laid  at  their  door,  and  fiur 
more  opposed  to  them  than  to  Calvinists.  Our  examination 
has  in  a  great  measure  dispelled  our  fears  and  our  prejudices, 
but  still  we  are  no  &vorers  of  the  Catholic  faith,  nor  do  we 
wish  to  see  it  grow  among  us.  The  creed  and  system  of 
that  Church  we  look  upon  as  erroneous,  and  in  theory  illibe- 
ralizing,  because  it  forbids  the  free  action  of  the  mind  upon 
the  all  important  subject  of  religious  faith.  The  Protestant 
should  be,  (though  thousands  are  not,)  educated  to  examine  for 
himself,  and  to  take  for  granted  neither  the  opinions  of  his 
parents,  his  church,  or  any  individual  or  collection  of  indi- 
viduals, but  the  Catholic  is  im  principle  forbidden  this  freedom 
of  thought.  To  that  principle  we  object,  though,  we  believe, 
in  practice  the  mass  of  Protestants  are  no  more  free-thinkers 
than  are  intelligent  Catholics,  and  although  we  consider  the 
clergyman  of  any  denomination,  who  uses  his  influence  to 
prevent  his  followers  from  becoming  acquainted  with  the  faith 
of  another  sect,  as  in  spirit  a  Catholic: — ^he  substitutes  his 
own,  or  his  creed's  infallibility  for  that  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Roman  Councils. 

But  the  objection  to  the  Catholics  of  which  we  speak,  is 
very  different  from  that  insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Beecher.  He 
talks  of  a  design  on  the  part  of  Austria,  to  crowd  our  land 
with  emigrant  Catholics,  to  influence  those  Catholics  through 
the  Pope,  and  by  them  to  destroy  our  republic;  all  this  we 
think  a  phantom,  and  though  possible,  yet  veiy  improbable* 
The  great  Missionary  Societies  of  the  Catholic  church  are 
seeking  to  extend  their  faith  among  us,  and  send  out  funds  for 
that  purpose;  for  the  same  purpose,  the  Calvinists,  the  Metho* 
dists,  and  the  Unitarians  of  the  East  are  sending  funds  and 
ministers  to  this  great  Valley,  but  do  we  therefore  suspect 
them? 

We  say  it  is  possible  for  Austria  through  Rome  to  influence 
us.  Austria  governs  the  Pope,  the  Pope  appoints  the  Priests, 
the  Priests  influence  the  people;  there  is  the  connecting  chain 
between  despotism  and  ourselves:  through  that  connection  we 
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may  be  injured,  as  we  may  by  our  National  Executive,  or  our 
National  Bank;  but  tiie  question  is,  can  this  danger  be  averted 
without  incurring  a  greater?  should  we  not  run  more  risk  by 
excluding  Catholics  tiom  our  country,  and  destroying  univer- 
sal toleration,  or  exciting  Protestants  against  them,  thereby 
forcing  them  into  union  against  Protestants, — than  in  any  other 
wjiy? 

The  purpose  of  the  Plea  is  said  to  be  to  induce  Protestants 
to  approximate  to,  and  educate  the  Catholics,  but  its  practical 
operation  must  be  to  separate  the  two  classes  more  widely 
than  ever;  and  for  this  reason,  tliat  it  argues  against  the  whole 
Catholic  mass,  it  presupposes  them  guilty,  and  directs  the  at- 
tention of  Protestants  a£;ainst  them;  whereas  in  our  view,  in 
order  to  guard  against  the  possible  danger  above  named,  the 
true  course  womd  be,  to  point  out  that  danger  to  Catholics 
themselves,  taking  it  for  granted  tliat  they  are  as  much  op- 
posed to  despotism  as  we  are.  There  is  danger  in  the  or- 
ganization of  our  government,  but  ought  those  who  disapprove 
of  that  organization,  to  denounce  those  who  approve  of  it,  or 
should  they  point  out  to  them  the  danger,  and  beseech  them 
to  beware  of  that  danger^  Certainly  the  last  course  were  the 
proper  one. 

For  the  same  reason  and  in  the  same  spirit  we  would  di- 
rect the  eye  of  the  Catholic  to  the  tlireatened  subjectwn, 
convinced  tliat  he  loves  liberty  and  his  country  as  truly  as 
we  do;  convinced  that  he  will  lay  down  his  life  rather  than  be 
false  to  that  country.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  Maryland 
were  the  first  tolerant  community;  forbidding  and  abjuring 
nearly  two  hundred  years  since,  what  is  still  asserted  to  be 
the  faith  of  their  church,  the  persecution  of  heretics.  The 
patriots  of  modern  Italy,  Silvio  Pellico  and  his  fellow-martyrs, 
are  Catholics:  many  of  our  own  revolutionary  soldiers  and 
leaders  were  Catholics;  thousands  of  the  exQed  Poles  are  of 
that  faith,  and  so  were  numbers  of  the  United  Irishmen;  and 
do  not  these  fects  prove  that  no  necessary  connection  exists 
between  Catholicism  and  despotism?  and  shall  we  not  hold 
the  Catholics  of  this  country  as  stanch  freemen,  until  proved 
otherwise? 
'  The  danger  from  emigration  we  see  and  lament;  it  is  bring- 
ing upon  us  a  vast  incubus  of  dark  and  un-American  mind. 
From  slavery,  and  from  unchecked  emigration,  our  liberties 
stand  now  endangered ;  and  never  were  two  more  difficult  pro- 
blems presented  to  statesmen,  tlian  how  to  get  rid  of  the  one, 
and  stop  the  other.  But,  as  wc  look  upon  the  abolitionists  of 
the  day  as  dangerous,  however  honest  they  be,  so  do  we  look 
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upon  the  strong  anti-Catholics  of  the  time  as  in  a  wrong  path, 
however  sincere  and  disinterested.  We  believe  the  course 
they  are  pursuing  will  hasten  and  not  retard  the  dreaded  union 
of  politics  and  religion,  and  therefore  it  is,  we  regret  to  see 
Dr.  Beecher  giving  his  name  and  talents  to  that  cause,  and 
though  in  style  less  denunciatory  than  others,  yet  in  substance 
going  as  far  as  any.  p* 

Note. — After  the  above  article  was  in  typo,  the  writer  had  the  plea* 
sure  of  conversing  with  a  very  intelligent  German  gentleman,  relative 
to  the  exportation  of  Austrians,  and  other  Germans  to  this  country. 
He  states  that  Anstrians  not  only  are  not  sent,  but  are  not  permitted 
to  come,  and  that  the  smaller  German  States  permit  tlieir  subjoets  to 
emigrate  only  because  they  are  too  full  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  to  be 
quiet  at  home;  in  no  case,  however,  ho  says,  has  any  German  goven- 
ment  sent  out  emigrants,  if  we  except  the  case  of  Austria,  who  made 
over  three  ship-loads  of  Polish  patriots  to  this  country,  because  thej 
were  dangerous  subjects.  Our  informant  who  had  heard  of  one  thii^ 
load,  (note  p.  8,)  had  reference,  doubtless,  to  this  transaction.  The 
emigrating  Germans  (see  Westminster  Review  for  Jan.  1835,  p.  85,} 
are  many  of  them  not  paupers,  but  persons  of  substance,  flying  fh>m 
oppression  at  home;  they  come  out  generally  in  communities,  with 
physicians  and  priests.  They  come  of  their  own  accord,  both  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants;  1^  and  to  whatever  point  they  please.— All  the 
smaller  German  States,  are  under  the  political  influence  of  Austria 
and  Prussia,  though  not  under  their  laws,  and  have  not  so  many 
nlHtcta  that  love  despotism,  as  to  be  willing  to  part  with  any  <^  them. 

One  other  thing  we  have  had  our  attention  called  to  since  the  above 
article  was  in  type;  it  is  that  the  anti-Catholic  papers  are  broaching 
the  doctrine  that  the  ^'Papists"  are  to  be  opposed  by  the  ballot-box.  The 
Aurora  of  New  Lisbon,  of  May  28th,  says,  *'Will  the  people  of  this 
country  deign  to  see  such  insolence  (the  knocking  ofi*  of  Duncan's  hat 
in  this  city,)  without  giving  it  a  just  and  merited  rebuke  ac  the  ballot- 
box."  The  language  of  the  Pittsburg  Times,  is  equally  plain,  and  it 
means,  if  we  understand  it  rightly,  * 'destroy  the  principle  of  religious 
toleration;  unite  Church  and  ^tate  by  excluding  Catholics."  This  is 
very  different  from  the  end  which  we  are  convinced  Dr.  Beecher  has 
in  view,  but  we  believe  i/,  or,  what  is  yet  farther  from  his  wi8hes,-^he 
action  ot  the  populace, — to  be  the  ncUural  and  leffUimcUe  reiuU  of  much 
contained  in  the  Plea  for  the  West. 

•  rt  18  worthy  of  remirk,  that  in  all  Germany,  including  Austria,  there  are  ■evealttii 
iiiUlioiis  of  ProteiUnu  to  lixteen  mliiioDa  of  Catholica. 
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Art.  IL — 1.  The  life  of  the  Rev.  Oeorge  Crahbe^  L.  L.  B.  toiik 
his  letters  and  journals^  by  the  Rev.  George  Crdbbe^  A.  M» 
hit  son.    3  vols* 

2.  Memoirs  of  the  life  and  correspondence  of  Mrs.  Hannah 
More*  By  William  noberts^  Esq.y  autlior  of  ''the  Portraiture 
of  a  Christian  Chntleman.^^    2  vols. 

Amon^  the  many  bright  lights  over  whose  extinction  the  world 
has  lately  been  called  to  mourn,  there  have  been  none  more 
carefully  trimmed,  or  whose  rays  have  been  more  invariably 
bent  upon  the  strait  and  narrow  way,  than  the  two  on  which 
we  are  about  to  comment.  If  the  poet,  as  an  author,  were 
more  highly  endowed,  having  indeed  a  most  original  cast,  if  not 
the  highest  sort  of  genius,  the  prose  writer  (as  a  woman  sub- 
ject to  ^eater  difiiculties,S  made  through  a  long  life,  the  most 
rationiu  and  noble  use  of  her  faculties,  while  her  actions  were 
a  perpetual  commentary  on  her  works,  enhancing  tenrfold  the 
yalue  of  each  sentiment  and  opinion.  The  bard  and  reprover 
of  the  poor  may  be  not  unfitly  associated  with  her,  who  de- 
voted herself  to  be  their  teacher  and  protectress,  while  she 
was  the  flattered  darling  and  revered  censor  of  the  rich. 

The  life  of  Crabbe  is  given  to  us  by  his  son.  A  child  is  not 
generally  the  most  suitable  biographer  to  a  parent,  nor  are 
were  many  who  would  dare  undertake  so  delicate  a  task.  We 
have  sometimes  been  charmed  in  the  histories  of  celebrated 
men,  by  a  passing  tribute  to  the  merits  of  a  dear  departed 
fosterer.  We  would  mention  as  particularly  happy,  the  notices 
of  their  parents  with  which  Marmontel  and  Goethe  have 
adorned  their  memoirs.  Bat  this  is  only  done  by  occasional 
touches,  lightly  shaded  sketches  here  and  there.  We  recol- 
lect no  full-length  picture  very  well  limned.  If  filial  ^piety 
and  delicacy  towards  the  foibles  of  a  parent  be  not  the  vir- 
tues most  frequently  encountered,  their  absence  is  of  all  the 
most  intolerable.  We  expect  reverential  tenderness  in  noting 
the  most  palpable  faults  of^  a  parent,  and  absolute  silence  with 
regard  to  them  when  possible.  We  presume  there  is  no  tale 
moTfi  revolting  to  the  minds  of  children  than  that  of  Esop's 
tfiief,  who  bit  his  mother's  ear  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  to 
which  her  weak  love  had  brought  him;  and  with  all  Moliere's 
wit,  he  is  obliged  to  throw  on  the  Scapins  and  Mascarilles  all 
the  blame  of  the  stratagems,  by  which  his  young  heirs  dupe 
their  parsimonious  parents,  to  make  the  representation  endura- 
ble to  us. 

In  consequence  of  this  deeply  implanted  sentiment,  the 
careful  analysis,  the  impartial  scrutiny,  which  are  the  first  re- 
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quisitesof  biography,  from  a  child  towards  a  parent,  revolt  us; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  as  no  unshaded  picture  can  satisfy  the 
eye,  so  the  filial  biography  even  of  the  judicious  and  accurate 
Miss  Edgeworth,  the  orilliant  and  discriminating  De  Stael, 
seem  but  a  tissue  of  palliatives  and  panegyrick  on  which  we  ' 
cannot,  contentedly,  pin  our  faith. 

The  present  is  the  best  essay  we  have  seen,  iui  generis^ 
and  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  this  to  the  propitious  nature 
of  the  subject.  The  life  of  Mn  Crabbe,  divided  between 
meritorious  struggles  and  the  blameless  literary  retirement 
which  crowned  them,  seems  never  to  have  been  polluted  and 
distracted  by  that  Titan-brood,  who  are  generally  so  busy  with 
the  man  of  genius, — ^yet,  for  more  satismction,  we  could  have 
wished  our  poet  in  other  hands.  The  biography  is  written 
in  a  clear  unpretending  style;  there  is  no  exaggeration  of  any 
sort;  the  excellencies  of  Crabbe  as  the  father,  the  poet,  and 
the  man,  are  spoken  of  in  that  tone  of  deep,  but  restramed 
feeling,  so  appropriate  and  interesting  in  the  situation  of  the 
narrator;  still  we  cannot  but  feel  that  we  have  the  mere  out- 
line; the  superficies  of  the  man;  and  we  would  gladly  have 
seen  this  very  remarkable  mind,  not  as  in  a  glass,  darkly,  but 
in  the  full  coloring  of  life. 

Yet  secure  that  what  we  have  is  true,  so  far  as  it  goes,  we 
may  here  admire  the  power  of  **that  very  fiery  particle,"  the 
mind,  to  struggle  with  the  adverse  elements,  and  if  not  abso- 
lutely stifled  by  heavy  earth  or  hostile  water,  to  rise  into  the 
friendly  air,  and  there  manifest  itself  a  beauty  and  a  portent. 

George  Crabbe  was  bom  in  a  low  condition,  and  amidst  cir- 
cumstances apparently  most  unpropitious  to  poetical  develop- 
ment. But  one  friend  had  his  early  youth,  one  mstructor  in  that 
art  of  generalizing,  of  interpreting  phenomena  by  the  spirit  of 
the  universe,  tvithout  which,  the  most  active  mind  must  remain 
earth-bound,  narrow  and  desultory.  This  fostering  friend, 
this  elevating  teacher  was — the  ocean.  That  mighty  voice 
to  which  so  many  ears  are  marvellously,  incomprehensibly 
deaf,  spake  to  the  depths  of  his  soul,  gave  meaning  and  dig- 
nity to  the  miscellaneous  lore  of  a  low  and  oppressed  lot, 
teaching  him  io  feel  and  understand  men,  books,  himself,  in 
connexion  with  the  great  system  of  things. 

The  sublimity  of  nature  does  not,  we  believe,  separate  us 
from  man.  We  have  heard  many  describe  their  emotion  when 
standing  on  ocean's  brink,  and  listening  to  its  voice,  as  utter 
absorption,  an  involuntary  yielding  to,  and  mingling  with  its 
solemn  power.  This  we  have  felt,  but  also  know  that  this 
mighty  music  has  another  action.    Once^ — an  hour  of  strong 
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life,  never  to  be  forgotten,  alone,  beneath  a  twilight  of  won- 
drous lustre,  on  the  wide  sands, — the  sea,  coming  in  with  its 
calm  majestic  boom,  advancing  momently  as  if  to  receive  me 
into  the  very  heart  of  its  world  of  wonders — I  well  remem- 
ber the  rich  procession  of  images,  varied  with  all  the  hues  of 
past,  present  and  future,  while  the  superb  symphony  of  the 
waves,  infused  into  the  mind,  through  which  they  passed, 
a  delightful  calm  and  benevolence,  untinged  with  hope  or  en- 
Ihusiason,  the  pure  result  of  a  perception  of  the  infinite. 

To  a  common  mortal,  existence  may  afford  one  such 
hour;  to  the  boy-poet,  amid  all  his  wearying,  uncongenial 
tasks,  doubtless  came  many  such,  full  of  solace,  and  the  germs 
of  future  creations.  This  communion,  stolen  hours  of  strange 
mixed  reading,  and  the  book  of  human  nature  always  before 
him,  stood  to  Crabbe  in  the  place  of  colleges  and  lecture 
rooms.  The  annals  of  this  period,  must  be  read  in  detail,  in 
order  to  comprehend  fully  his  situation. 

As  he  advanced  towards  manhood  he  formed  an  attach- 
ment which  was  of  infinite  value  to  him,  by  giving  a  home  to 
his  thoughts  and  wishes.  The  object  of  his  affections  is  not 
in  this  biography  depicted  with  any  distinctive  traits,  but  the 
woman  vmo  could  appreciate  the  yet  undeveloped  mind  of 
Crabbe,  under  his  then  disadvantages,  must  have  possessed  no 
common  character.  The  home  in  which  he  wooed  this  lady 
is  described  with  a  minuteness  very  gratifying,  as  it  was  after- 
wards adopted  as  the  scene  of  one  of  his  admiraUe  tales,  and 
furnished  studies  for  several. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  his  life  is  where,  after  his  en- 
gagement, he  goes  up  to  Liondon  alone,  unfriended,  but  re- 
solved to  hew  his  way  to  fortune,  and  fulfil  the  oracle  he  feels 
within  him.  The  resolute  cheerfulness  with  which  he  strives 
through  this  most  forlorn  and  distressing  period,  evinced  above 
all  in  the  letter  he  wrote  when  living  on  fourpence,  and  goad- 
ed by  repeated  repulses  and  disappomtments  which  threatened 
to  deprive  him  not  only  of  feme,  but  of  bread,  we  recom- 
mend to  the  consideration  of  all  those  sorrowful  geniuses  who 
are  forever  telling  their  friends  and  themselves  what  they 
might  have  been  and  done  if  some  slight  check,  forsooth,  had 
not  blighted  the  hopeful  bud.  Let  them  look  at  Crabbe  and 
know  the  genuine  power  of  the  much-mistaken  human  will. 
The  letter  to  Burke,  which  induced  that  noble-minded  man  to 
raise  him  from  his  low  estate,  into  his  own  luminous  and 
^nial  atmosphere,  is  not  the  least  remarkable  of  his  produc- 
tions. The  humility  of  the  suppliant  never  infringes  on  the 
d^ity  of  the  man,  and  in  the  ambitious  beggar  addressing 
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the  celebrated  orator,  we  feel  only  that  a  not  unequal  soul 
asks  as  a  boon,  what  fate  should  have  granted  as  a  right. 
The  manner  in  which  the  appeal  was  made,  and  that  in  which 
it  was  answered,  are  alike  honorable  to  human  nature. 

Here  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  Crabbers  literary  character, 
his  truth  to  nature,  alike  m  her  sublime  and  squalid  aspects, 
his  original  style,  his  strong  impartial  judgment,  his  stern 
pictorial  power,  his  keen  moral  sense, — are  they  not  written 
on  the  English  mind  in  characters  never  to  be  eflbced,  while 
that  mind  retains  national  unity? 

Three  things  we  would  speak  of  in  relation  to  his  life, 
which  we  have  not  space  to  examine  at  length.  First,  his 
devoted  love  of  nature.  He  was  never  ungrateful  to  his 
nurse  and  teacher,  but  always  preferred  her  to  the  world  and 
all  its  allurements.  Twenty-two  years  of  mature  life,  after 
the  public  admiration  had  opened  to  him  a  wide  and  brilliant 
scene,  he  passed,  from  choice,  in  quiet  intercourse  with  her,  in 
woods,  fields,  streams,  with  all  their  myriad  inhabitants,  and 
among  those  lower  orders  of  the  human  famili|r,  who  had  not 
skill  to  hide  from  his  eye  the  heart  with  its  mmgled  good  and 
ill.  And  richly  did  she  reward  him,  preserving  his  taste  un- 
spoiled, and  his  power  of  creation  unimpaired  to  the  last. 

Second ;  his  reserve,  not  shown  by  boldness,  but  by  d.  natural 
keeping  back  of  the  peculiar  treasures  of  his  mind,  to  be 
worked  up  in  his  peculiar  form.  Accordingly,  the  few  letters 
of  his  by  which  the  biography  is  illustrated,  are  neither  wor- 
thy nor  expressive  of  his  genius;  neither  does  he  appear  to 
have  been  fascinating  in  the  daily  walks  of  life.  We  neither 
blame  nor  approve  this.  The  mantle  of  reserve,  required  by 
the  sensitive  frame  of  one  man  of  genius,  is  a  weight  and 
burden  to  another.  In  one,  the  vital  principle,  as  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  can  put  forth  leaves  and  blossoms  while  per- 
fecting the  growth  of  the  main  stem;  in  another,  it  must,  like 
!>recious  ore,  be  separated,  in  depth  and  in  darkness,  from  the 
breign  substances  which  obscure  its  refulgence.  Versatile 
or  concentrated,  of  intense  or  difRisive  glow,  true  genius  is 
welcome  in  all  its  manifestations. 

Third;  his  independence,  unshaken  through  all  the  viciss^ 
tudes  of  his  life,  against  the  temptations  of  poverty  and  celeb- 
rity, his  shield  and  his  spear.  Here  the  life  of  Crabbe  cor- 
responded perfectly  with  his  writings.  For  the  rest,  his 
life,  though  apparently  unspotted,  is  unmarked  by  any  phi- 
lanthropic schemes,  or  active  plans  of  any  note.  Let  us  be 
content,  for  by  his  pen  he  amply  redeemed  the  talents  confided 
to  him,  and  performed  his  duty  towards  his  race. 
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The  biographer  of  Miss  More,  is  a  man  without  one  ray  of 
talent,  consequently  only  knowing  that  others  possess  it  on 
hearsa}r,  and  oy  perceiving  it  result  in  fame  or  money.  He 
writes  in  a  confused,  awkward  style,  and  whenever  he  does 
undertake  to  tell  a  story,  places  its  subject  in  rather  a  ridicu- 
lous light.  However,  as  he  has  favored  us  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  letters  which  leave  but  few  gaps,  and  seldom  obtrudes 
hunself  upon  us,  except  to  repeat  what  Miss  More  has  just 
said,  or  announce  what  she  is  about  to  say,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  be  very  severe  on  the  author  of  **The  Portraiture  of 
a  Christian  Gentleman,"  but  leave  him  to  enjoy  in  peace  the 
&me  he  must  have  won  from  the  work  of  which  he  announ- 
ces himself  the  writer. 

Hannah  More  was  the  youngest,  but  one,  of  five  sisters, 
who,  when  she  was  still  very  youn^,  set  up  a  boarding-school 
at  Bristol,  leaving  (apparently)  theu*  parents  quite  alone  and 
unattended.  But,  as  we  find  them  to  have  been  through  life 
excellent  women,  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  they  did  their 
duty  to  those  parents,  although  the  biographer  has  not  thought 
necessary  to  explain  where  or  how.  He  tells  of  an  engage- 
ment which  toolc  place  about  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and 
which  ended  in  the  lover  settling  an  annuity  on  Miss  More  to 
ciHnpensate  foi*  the  rchbery  he  had  committed  on  her  time,  in 
a  way  which  would  leave  an  unpleasant  or  ludicrous  impres- 
sion on  our  minds,  if  the  good  sense  and  disinterestedness, 
evinced  by  the  lady  ever  after,  did  not  oblige  us  to  lay  all  the 
Uame  on  the  folly  and  bad  taste  of  her  bio^apher. 

Here  she  resided,  making  various  attainments,  becoming 
known  to  a  few  literati,  and  writing  the  Search  after  Happir 
ness,  and  other  things  of  some  merit,  till  she  was  nearly  thirty, 
when  she  visited  London,  (for  what  purpose,  and  under  whose 
protection  we  are  not  told,)  and,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  of 
ner^s  shown  to  Garrick,  expressing  ardent  and  tasteful  admi- 
ration of  his  Lear,  she  was  introduced  by  that  very  vain  and 
very  generous  great  man,  to  the  fashionable,  and  what  was 
then  the  same,--liow  are  times  changed, — the  literary  world  of 
gorgeous  London.  And  here  we  cannot  help  quoting  an  al- 
luring description  of  that  great  city,  in  reading  which,  we  have 
almost  been  guilty  of  the  child-like  folly  of  wishing  for  a 
monarchy,  that  we  mi^ht  have  such  a  metropolis  to  which  to 
resort.  We  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  having  seen  it 
quoted  before  in  some  popular  book,  but  no  matter;  to  many 
readers  it  will  be  new. 

**In  my  youth,  and  through  the  prime  of  manhood,"  says 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,^I  never  entered  London  without  feelings 
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of  pleasure  and  hope.  It  was  to  me  as  the  grand  theatre  of 
intellectual  activity,  the  field  of  every  species  of  enterprise 
and  exertion,  the  metropolis  of  the  world  of  business,  thought 
and  action.  There  I  was  sure  to  find  the  friends  and  com- 
panions of  ,my  youth,  to  hear  the  voice  of  encouragement  and 
praise.  There  society  of  the  most  refined  kind  offered  daily 
its  banquets  to  the  mind,  with  such  variety  that  satiety  had 
no  place  in  them,  and  new  objects  of  interest  and  ambition 
were  constantly  exciting  attention,  either  in  politics,  litera- 
ture, or  science."  What  a  fair  foreground?  it  is  very  difli- 
cult  to  remember  that  there  are  corruption  and  misery  behind. 

On  this  grand  theatre,  Hannah  More  made  her  debut  under 
the  wing  of  Garrick,  and  was  received  with  a  degree  of  cor- 
diality, which  cannot  but  excite  some  surprise,  when  we  con- 
sider how  many  far  superior  in  talent  to  herself,  inferior  only 
in  that  moral  excellence,  so  rarely  appreciated  by  the  world 
at  large,  have  been  long  left  to  shiver  in  the  shade. 

If  we  compare  the  merits  of  her  early  productions,  and  her 
pretensions  to  notice,  as  assistant  in  a  provincial  boarding- 
school,  with  her  reception  in  the  most  brilliant  circle  of  that 
brilliant  capital,  when  we  see  her  taken  at  once  to  the  hearts 
and  homes  of  the  Garricks,  the  Johnsons,  the  Reynolds, 
and  the  Montagues,  we  are  led  to  think  (not  uncharitably,  we 
hope,)  that  something  may  be  attributed  to  her  being,  at  that 
time,  though  unconsciously,  a  great  flatterer.  She  had  the 
sort  of  talent  which,  next  m  grade  to  genius,  is  peculiarly  fit- 
ted to  be  its  eager  recipient  and  interpreter,  while  her  country 
education  gave  to  her  expressions  of  admiration,  a  naivete 
and  warmth,  which  must  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  the 
magnates  of  that  new  land  in  which  she  had  become  a  dem- 
zen.  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  derogate  from  Miss  More, 
we  do  not  believe  her  to  have  been  capable  of  intentionally 
winning  the  favor  of  any  one  by  such  means,  and  we  look 
upon  her  natural  ardor  of  temperament  as  most  fortunate, 
since  it  secured  to  her  those  fostering  influences  which  were 
so  desirable  to  her.  She  was  by  nature  formed  for  the  sunny 
side  of  the  world.  And  here  commences  a  bright  era. 
Twenty  years  she  divided  between  London,  where  she  had  all 
the  benefits  of  the  most  cultivated  society,  and  the  command 
of  fine  libraries,  of  which  she  availed  herself  to  a  surprising 
degree,  and  tlie  comparative  seclusion  of  Bristol,  where  she 
methodised  the  large  stock  of  new  ideas  thus  acquired,  and 
digested  them  for  new  works. 

This  is  the  most  interesting  portion  of  her  life  to  readers  in 
general.    Her  own  letters,  and  those  of  many   illustrious 
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friends  to  her  supply  a  new  and  entertaining  comment  upon 
that  epoch  in  England^s  mental  history,  whose  fragrant  npe- 
ness  seems  to  have  been  the  precursor  of  a  trying  transition 
state,  at  least,  if  not  of  a  total  decay.  Some  of  her  best 
works  belong  to  this  period. 

About  1789,  begins  (we  perfectly  agree  with  good  Mr. 
Roberts  here,)  the  more  noble  portion  of  her  careen  Having 
retired  from  those  dazzling  scenes,  in  which,  though  so  much 
caressed,  she  had  never  obtained  perfect  satisfaction  of  mind, 
she  began  and  continued,  through  the  remainder  of  her  days, 
that  system  of  active  and  wise  benevolence,  by  which  she  so 
honorably  illustrated  those  precepts  of  piety  and  morality, 
which  she  still  inculcated  with  the  pen, — ^for  the  larger  half 
of  her  works  (tremble  ye  idlers  and  weak  lamenters  over 
want  of  time  to  execute  your  designs,)  belong  to  this  period. 
It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  her  only  novel,  Ccelebs,  was  one  of 
her  latest  productions. 

We  could  not  but  wonder  that  Miss  Moore,  so  philanthro- 
pic and  generally  so  discriminating,  should  not  feel  something 
wanting  in  that  religious  establishment,  of  which  she  was  the 
stanch  partizan,  when  she  found  twelve  parishes  of  her  vici- 
nity in  the  state  she  describes,  while  her  friends,  the  right 
reverend  bishops  and  arch-bishops  were  residing  in  palaces, 
and  had  the  incomes  of  princes.  We  extract  one  or  two 
passages  upon  this  point. 

**It  is  grievous  to  reflect,  that,  while  we  are  sending  misBionaries  to 
our  distant  colonies,  our  own  villages  are  perishing  for  lack  of  instruc- 
tion. We  have  in  this  neighborhood  thirteen  adjoining  parishes,  with- 
out 80  much  as  even  a  resident  curate.  We  have  established  schools 
and  various  little  institutions  over  a  tract  of  country  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  and  have  near  five  hundred  children  in  training.  At  the  land  ig 
almott  pagaHf  we  bring  down  persons  of  great  reputation  for  piety  from 
other  places.  But  how  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  up  these  things  with 
so  much  opposition,  vice,  poverty,  and  ignorance  as  we  have  to  deal 
with,  I  cannot  guess.*' 

Again, — ^"On  Sunday  I  was  enabled  to  open  the  school.  It  was  an 
affecting  sight.  Several  of  the  grown-up  youths  had  been  tried  at  the 
last  assizes,  three  were  the  children  of  a  person  lately  condemned  to 
be  hanged,  many  thieves!  all  ignorant,  profane  and  vicious  beyond  be- 
lief. Of  this  banditti  we  have  enlisted  one  hundred  and  seventy,  and 
when  the  clergyman,  a  hard  man,  who  is  also  the  magistrate,  saw 
these  creatures  kneeling  around  us,  whom  he  had  seldom  seen  but  to 
commit  or  punish  in  some  way,  he  burst  into  tears." 

**Six  large  parishes  without  so  much  as  a  resident  curate.  Three 
commonly  gifted  curates  cannot  serve  eight  churches." 

*<At  Cheddar  we  saw  but  one  bible  in  all  the  parish,  and  that  was 
used  to  prop  a  flower-pot.  No  clergyman  had  resided  in  it  for  forty 
years.    One  rode  over  three  miles  from  Wells  to  preach  once  on  a 
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Sunday,  but  no  weekly  duty  was  done,  or  rich  persons  visited,  and  chil- 
dren were  oflen  buried  without  any  funeral  service.  'Eight  people  in 
the  morning  and  twenty  in  the  afternoon  was  a  good  conerregation.'* 

Once  more, — ''In  a  parish  where  I  opened  a  school  of  1(S  on  Sun- 
day se'nnight,  there  were  not  any  boys  or  girls  of  any  age  whom  I  ask- 
ed, that  could  tell  me  who  made  them.*'  ''These  parishes  are  large, 
populous,  and  as  dark  as  Africa. 

Yet  she  never  seems  to  have  doubted  the  perfection  of  that 
system  of  church  government  which  could  distribute  instruc- 
tion so  unequally.  Such  is  the  force  of  early-instilled  preju- 
dice, even  in  minds  of  a  large  calibre  and  warm  love  of  truth. 

It  is  refreshing  to  observe  the  sympathy  and  liberal  assist- 
ance, her  benevolent  plans  received,  not  only  from  such  as 
Mn  Wilberforce,  and  Sir  W.  Pepys,  but  from  much  more 
worldly  minded  friends.  No  being,  we  should  think,  can 
boast  of  having  electrized  more  hearts  with  the  heavenly 
fires  of  philanthropy,  than  the  once  obscure,  always  modest 
governess  of  the  Bristol  boarding-school.  Be  it  remembered 
also,  that  the  money  she  thus  appropriated  was  acquired,  as 
it  was  bestowed,  with  toil  and  pains,  not  lavishly  given  be- 
cause lightly  come  by.  More  happy  than  most,  she  lived  to 
see  the  restdts  of  her  christian  endeavors  in  the  improvement 
and  comparative  happiness  of  hundreds  of  her  fellow  crea- 
tures, as  through  them,  we  trust,  will  be  promoted  the  same 
of  thousands  more. 

The  long  life  of  "this  great  lady,"  as  Mr.  Roberts  styles  her, 
took  too  wide  a  range,  her  connexions  were  too  multiplied,  to 
permit  us  anything  like  a  thorough  comment.  In  her  nineti- 
eth year,  she  closed  those  labors  of  love  in  which  she  had  per- 
severed through  much  ill  health,  the  loss  of  her  sisters,  and 
numberless  other  dear  friends  and  considerable  persecution; 
though,  on  the  whole,  the  prosperity  of  her  life  was  remark- 
able, nor  do  we  remember  any,  unless  it  be  our  countryman's. 
Sir  Benjamin  West's,  which  can  be  compared  with  it  in  that 
respect.  Her  decease  was  worthy  of  her  life,  calm  and 
hopeful.  Her  letters,  like  her  works,  are  characterised  by 
high,  though  often  one-sided  views,  discriminating,  though 
sometimes  narrow  criticism,  kindness  of  heart,  and  delicacy 
of  conscience,  and  much  sprightliness  of  feeling,  if  not  of 
fancy.  If  the  high  church  and  conservative  principles, 
which  so  thoroughly  pervaded  her  mind,  find  little  sympathy 
on  this  side  of  me  water,  we  cannot  but  respect  flie  senti- 
ments and  conduct  they  produced. 

By  letters  from  many  of  her  correspondents,  as  well  as 
herself,  much  is  added  to  our  pleasure,  and  we  are   aided 
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in  appreciating  more  completely  her  character  and  situation. 
Those  of  Mrs.  Boscawcn  are -marked  by  elegance,  taste,  and 
considerable  information.  Those  of  Mrs.  Montague  have  the 
stiffness,  but  also  the  richness  of  old-fashioned  brocade.  Those 
of  Bishop  Porteus  are  very  pleasing  in  manner,  and  tolerably 
interesting  in  matter.  Those  of  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  we 
could  have  wished  abridged,  as  even  his  genuine  piety  can 
hardly,  in  our  opinion,  make  so  much  repetition  agreeable  to 
a  stranger.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  to  a  clas$  of  rea- 
ders, these  may  constitute  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
book.  Those  of  Sir  W.  Pepys  please  us  best,  combining  a 
lively,  elegant  style,  and  extensive  information,  with  distinc- 
tive taste  and  individuality  of  mind.  The  letters  of  Mr. 
Stephen  (brother-in-law  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,)  contain  some 
valuable  passages.     The  following  may  be  worth  extracting. 

'*You  speak  in  your  preface  of  "the  art  to  stop."  I  could  almost 
venture  to  advise  you  to  continue  to  write  as  long  as  you  find  the  plea- 
sure in  doing  so  superior  to  the  pain  of  the  effort.  I  doubt  much 
whether  in  works  of  that  class  to  which  your  pen  is  now  dedicated, 
age  takes  away  from  the  qualifications  of  the  author  so  much  as  it  adds, 
until  the  decay  of  their  intellectual  powers  is  so  sensibly  felt  by  them- 
aelves,  as  to  make  the  labor  of  composition  overpower  the  wish  to  pro- 
pagate our  opinions.  I  regard  that  wish  as  instinctive,  as  a  propensity 
implanted  in  us  by  the  same  benignant  Providence  which  has  given  to 
the  capsulie  of  certain  plants  an  explosive  force  at  their  maturity,  to 
scatter  their  seeds  extensively  round  them.  It  is  felt  the  more  strongly 
late  in  the  autumn  of  life,  before  our  vivid  hue  of  intellect  has  faded, 
before  the  progressive  accumulation  of  our  thoughts,  the  foliage  of  the 
mind  has  fallen,  and  it  continues  while  we  have  still  any  useful  lessons 
of  experience  and  reflection  to  impart;  nor  wholly  ceases  until  memory 
and  our  powers  of  communication  are  in  a  great  degree  impaired. 
Hence  the  characteristic  of  narrative  old  age.  In  minds  that  were 
never  strong,  it  b^omes  a  foible.  Yet  even  with  them  it  is  often  a 
■ource  of  traditionary  knowledge,  which  in  the  ruder  stages  of  society, 
and  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life  is  not  unproductive  of  useful  effects. 

In  minds  of  a  superior  order,  framed  for  contemplation  and  discovery, 
and  endowed  with  persuasive  or  strong  communicative  powers,  this 
propensity  is  stronger  in  degree,  and  more  durable  in  its  influences,  as 
more  beneficial  in  its  effects.  I  mean,  of  course,  when  religious  or 
moral  principle  has  given  it  a  right  direction.  I  can  remember  seve- 
ral writers  who  have  been  discredited  by  beginning  too  early,  but  not 
at  this  moment,  any  who  have  been  so  by  stopping  too  late.  Of  John- 
son, Young,  and  others,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  their  reputation  would 
be  less  if  they  had  not  written  in  old  age." 

In  most  American  ears,  the  extravagant  praise  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
censure  of  Burke,  M'e  de  Stael,  and  Sir  W.  Scott,  (on  the  score 
of  his  fertility  as  a  novelist,)  must  sound  rather  strangely. 
Nothing  could  more  strongly  designate  Miss  Morels  modes  of 
thought,  Uian  her  criticisms  on  Corinne. 
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Many  pretty  jeux  (T esprit^  (for  which  Mr.  Roberts  tiiinks 
necessary  to  apologise,)  intersperse  these  volumes.  Among 
the  best  we  would  mention  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Kennicott,  be- 
ginning, '^Dear  Dromy,"  (by  the  way,  never  was  a  more  de- 
lightful picture  of  matrimonial  happiness  drawn,  than  is  eiven 
in  the  ^^ketch  of  Dr.  Kennicott,")  and  tlie  letter  from  Rous- 
seau, which  in  a  burlesque  form,  contains  as  valuable  a  criti- 
cism on  the  man  and  nis  writings,  as  we  have  ever  seen. 
These  and  many  things  more,  we  should  gladly  quote,  had 
-we  room.  But  our  limits  forbid  further  quotation,  or  discus- 
sion. To  all  who  wish  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
a  splendid  and  important  era,  or  with  the  character  of  an 
excellent  and  highly  gifted  woman,  we  would  recommend 
the  perusal  of  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Miss  Hannah 
More. 
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Smooth  be  thy  path,  Augrusta!  in  this  brief. 

Uncertain,  and  probationary  life; 

Fair  be  the  sky  above  thee,  lady  young. 

And  calm  the  ocean  of  events:  as  smooth. 

And  fair,  and  calm,  be  all,  as  Tempo's  vale — 

The  sunny  sky  of  Italy — the  sea 

That  laves  the  bounds  of  distant  Oregon, 

Pacific  caird. 

The  fair  and  virtuous. 
If  bom  to  fortune,  or  if  struggling  hard 
With  poverty  and  its  concomitants, 
Have  hold  on  my  affections.    I  would  such 
Might  never  know  the  ills  of  human  life. 
That  weigh  the  buoyant  spirit  to  the  earth — 
Pale  the  bright  brow  of  Beauty— steal  the  rose 
From  the  fresh  cheek  of  Health— and  tint  the  pure, 
Rich  whiteness  of  the  lily,  with  the  hue. 
The  sickly  saffron,  that  Disease  imparts. 
Bat  chief  to  thee,  Augusta!  now  I  speak. 
These  ills,  and  death,  the  Chastener's  weapons  are: 
So  live,  that  they  may  lightly  fall  on  thee.— 
Thy  beauty  cultivate>but  more  thy  heart; 
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Thy  intellect,  but  thy  affections  more: 
Think  of  thyself,  and  of  the  friends  thou  lov*st, 
But  oflener  of  thy  God. — Commune  with  Hm, 
In  secret  if  it  please,  but  still  commune; 
And  chief  when  on  thy  pillow  laid  at  night, 
Ere  slumber  come  upon  thee, — ^then  commune. 

Thus  having  lived,  thou  shalt  be  calPd  at  last, 

To  worship  with  the  cherubim  above. 

And  seraphim,  round  the  Eternal's  Throne; 

To  tread  the  star-embossed  path  of  Heaven; 

To  inhabit  the  pavilions  of  the  Blest; 

To  sport  eternally,  and  unconfined, 

In  the  green  pastures  of  the  Spirit  Land.  w.  d.  o. 


Art.  III.-.CHARITY. 

^'Charity  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind." 

In  all  a^es  of  the  church,  ecclesiastical  tyranny  has  shown 
a  disposition  to  persecute  and  denounce  as  heretics,  those 
.  christians  whose  views  have  resembled,  more  or  less  nearly, 
the  views  of  Unitarians.  And  if  we  look,  not  merely  at  the 
truth,  but  at  the  obvious  tendency  of  these  views,  we  shall 
feel  that  no  class  of  christians  has  been  more  unreasonably 
persecuted.  And  when,  further,  we  observe  how  much  it 
nas  been  the  habit  to  endeavor  to  put  them  down  without  an 
inquirj^  into  the  grounds  and  tendency  of  their  belief,  we  shall 
feel  still  more  the  unreasonableness  of  the  bitter  anathemas 
that  have  been  fulminated  against  them.  From  the  days  of 
Arius,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  when  opposite 
doctrines  to  theirs  began  to  gain  prevalence  and  power,  down 
to  the  present  moment,  an  unceasing  war,  more  or  less  furious, 
has  been  waged  against  them.  Thev  have  been  Protestants, 
and,  of  course,  have  shared  with  other  Protestants  the  rack 
and  fire  of  the  Roman  Inquisition.  Council  after  council  de- 
nounced them.  The  sword  was  early  sent  against  them  in 
Africa,  Asia  and  Europe;  in  later  times,  they  were  driven 
from  their  quiet  walls  in  the  north  of  Italy,  to  the  fastnesses 
of  the  Alps.  But  the  intolerance  of  the  Roman  Church  in- 
flicted only  half  theur  wrongs;  their  Protestant  brethren  filled 
up  the  measure  of  oppression.  As  soon  after  the  contest  with 
Rome  as  there  was  breathing  space,  this  devoted  class  of 
christians  was  singled  out  again  for  persecution:  was  hunt- 
ed down  from  city  to  city,  till  it  at  last  found  refuge   in 
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Poland; — Poland,  whose  injured  sons  can  now  scarce  find  a 
city  of  refuge  from  the  ruthless  hand  of  their  oppressor* 
Still  through  Europe  the  work  of  fire  and  blood  went  on; 
and  Calvin  crowned  it  by  the  burning  of  Servetus,  But  that 
work  has  ceased.  Not  so  has  persecution.  It  takes  the  form 
of  religious  excommunication,  civil  disabilities,  withdrawal 
of  patronage,  open  denunciation,  secret  opposition;  and,  after 
these,  the  careful  separation,  the  cold  look,  the  disregard  of 
common  courtesy.  Wherever  Unitarianism  appears,  and 
often  long  before  it  comes,  the  cry  is  raised,  and  all,  old  and 
young,  relimous  and  irreligious,  those  who  have  heard  it  cal- 
led a  pestilence,  and  those  who  never  heard  the  name  be- 
fore, with  one  voice  sentence  it,  untried  and  unconvicted,  to 
perpetual  banishment. 

This  is  an  unvarnished  tale  of  wrongs;  and  in  view  of  it, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Unitarians  should  feel  aggrieved,  or 
that  they  should  even  manifest  some  indignation;  and  certain- 
ly there  is  danger  that  severe  thoughts  may  occasionally  cross 
their  minds.  It  is  always  safe,  therefore,  to  keep  before  us  the 
excusing  circumstances  in  the  case  of  those  who  offend,  and 
all  the  inducements  we  have  to  be  calm,  and  to  keep  the  trea- 
sure of  charity  that  **suffereth  long,  and  is  kind." 

But  what  allowances  does  charity  require  us  to  make? 
What  are  the  limits  of  this  virtue?  To  be  charitable,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  we  endeavor  to  the  utmost  to  hide  from  our 
view  the  faults  of  others.  Charity  does  not  go  so  far.  To 
be  charitable  to  a  man  who  has  committed  murder,  it  is  not 
proper  for  us  to  strive  most  earnestly  to  persuade  ourselves 
that  he  did  not  commit  it,  but  we  are  to  think  as  well  of  him 
as  we  can,  under  the  existing  circumstances;  we  are  to  think 
of  the  provocation  that  led  him  to  the  act;  of  his  natural  con- 
stitution; of  the  unfortunate  influences  under  which  he  was 
educated  and  has  lived;  and  find  in  these,  if  we  can,  some  pal- 
liation of  his  ^ilt.  At  the  same  time,  if  these  should  induce 
us  to  screen  hhn  from  the  punishment  which  is  necessary  to 
protect  society,  and  reclaim  the  individual,  such  charity  could 
not  be  justified.  Charity,  therefore,  does  not  call  upon  us  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  faults  of  others.  If  the  case  oe  uncer- 
tain, and  the  guilt  be  not  satisfactorily  proved  against  a  per- 
son, then  charity  will  hold  him  acquitted  until  the  evidence 
irresistibly  forces  us  to  convict  him.  But  some  will  say, 
there  is  the  command,  **Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged." 
When  rightly  understood,  this  passage  does  not  stand  in  op- 
position to  our  view.  An  examination  of  the  original,  shows 
that  "to  judge,"  here  means  "to  condemn."    And,  obviously, 
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to  take  the  word  **judge"  here  in  its  common  signification,  in- 
stead of  its  legal,  would  lead  us  to  consequences  the  most 
pernicious  and  absurd.  For  if  this  precept  were  really  en- 
joined upon  us  and  obeyed,  that  we  are  not  to  have  a  judg- 
ment, not  to  make  up  an  opinion  as  to  a  person^s  character  or 
conduct,  there  would  be  at  once  an  end  of  all  certainty  and 
peace  in  life;  an  end  of  life  itself.  In  one^s  dealings,  for  in- 
stance, suppose  he  were  obliged  to  sell  to  a  man  without  judg- 
ing as  to  his  character,  or  his  ability  to  pay,  how  could  he 
even  imamne  whether  the  sale  was  to  be  profitable  or  ruinous. 
He  would  not  do  business  long  on  such  risks  as  this;  the  ope- 
rations of  society  must  cease;  and  after  they  were  gone,  in- 
dividual life  would  tarry  but  a  little  while.  Charity,  there- 
fore, does  not  forbid  our  passing  a  just  judgment,  or  the  most 
correct  one  we  can,  but  requires  us  carefully  to  take  into  con- 
sideration all  the  circumstances  which  go  to  favor  the  person, 
act  or  thing,  we  judge.  This  is  what  we  wish  to  do  at  the 
present  time,  in  speaking  of  those  who  labor  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  Unitarian  views  of  Christianity. 

Those  who  oppose  and  speak  evil  of  us,  may  be  distinguish- 
ed into  three  classes;  they  who  join  with  tne  many  in  con- 
demning a  faith  of  which  they  have  no  knowledge  themselves: 
they  who  have  received  false  views  of  it  from  untrustworthy 
sources;  and  they  who  have  examined  the  subject  partially 
and  with  prejudiced  minds.  For  those  who  know  us  fully 
and  fairly,  if  they  are  not  induced  to  go  with  us,  at  least  have 
no  disposition  to  speak  evil  of  us. 

For  the  first  of  these  classes  it  may  be  thought  that  there 
is  no  excuse.  That  they  should  go  about  to  denounce  and 
banish  from  the  land,  a  laith  of  which  they  are  wholly  ignor- 
ant; which,  for  anything  that  they  know,  may  be  the  faith 
most  according  to  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  most  agreeable 
to  the  truth  of  scripture,  as  well  as  the  light  of  reason,  and 
most  directly  tending  to  produce  genuine  virtue  of  the  heart 
and  life ;  this  may  be  thought  an  offence  as  unpardonable  as  it 
is  absurd;  and  we  may  find  it  hard  to  think  with  patience  of 
those  who  take  such  unreasonable  steps,  and  may  feel  obliged 
to  judge  them  without  the  pale  even  of  charity,  long  suffenng 
as  it  is.  But,  these  are  really  the  persons  to  whom  we  may 
extend  the  largest  share  of  this  most  benevolent  feeling.  For 
it  would  be  unreasonable  on  our  part  to  expect  from  them  a 
different  conduct.  They  are  persons  whose  education  and 
course  of  life  have  never  accustomed  them  to  ask  for  truth  on 
any  subject;  and,  of  course,  not  upon  religion,  a  subject  upon 
which  inquiry  comes  later  than  on  most  others.    They  are 
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persons  who  always  follow  V^here  their  companions,  many  or 
few,  shall  lead;  their  existence,  indeed,  seems  to  be  merged  in 
the  life  of  those  about  them;  and  it  would  be  strange,  if  they 
should  stand  forth  from  the  multitude  and  insist  on  examining 
for  themselves,  the  evidence  for  a  doctrine,  new  to  them,  aim 
unpopular  with  their  friends.  They  really  deserve  our  kind- 
est regard,  our  most  fervent  charity;  that  love  of  enemies 
which  Christ  teacheth,  and  which  manifests  itself  in  endea- 
vors to  improve  them;  the  charity  that  shall  go  and  awake  in 
them  the  spark  of  individual  life,  animate  them  to  seek  truth, 
and  teach  diem  self-reliance.  Their  condition  should  call 
forth  not  only  our  most  lenient  judgment,  but  our  warmest 
sympathy  and  benevolent  effort  in  their  behalf.  Whether 
they  can  be  acquitted  of  guilt,  is  another  question.  Whether, 
as  moral  agents,  and  therefore  accountable  to  God  for  the  use 
of  their  talents,  they  may  not  stand  before  him  charged  with 
sinful  inactivity,  and  wilful  ignorance,  is  for  him  to  decide. 
Obviously,  however,  they  are  objects  of  our  charity;  more 
so,  than  the  second  class  who  inquire,  but  are  not  careful  to 
ask  whether  they  derive  their  information  from  a  correct 
source. 

These  persons  manifest  some  consciousness  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  seek  truth;  and  some  may  be  disposed  to  censure 
them  severely,  for  taking  so  much  upon  trust,  and  being  so 
little  scrupulous  about  the  authority  on  which  they  rest  then- 
opinions.  But  if  we  are  not  careful  we  shall  require  too 
much  of  this  class  also.  Their  course  of  education  and  lifb 
is  but  one  degree  removed  from  that  of  the  former  class. 
Through  the  influence  of  more  intelligent  parents,  teachers, 
and  society,  they  have  acquired  the  habit  of  asking  informa- 
tion; but  they  have  not  yet  come  to  ask  the  reason  of  things; 
the  why  and  the  wherefore.  They  too  rely  upon  others,  upon 
Ae  general  voice.  The  common  belief,  the  popular  opinion 
is  their  authority:  and  naturally  so.  For  with  them  the 
teaclung  of  infancy  has  been  continued  to  mature  age,  and 
that  impUeit  confidence  which  they  once  gave  to  parents,  they 
transfer  to  other  friends  and  teachers,  and  especially  to  their 
^iritualmiide;  to  him  they  have  been  directed  to  look  as  au- 
thority afways  to  be  followed:  and,  in  religion,  where  shall 
they  look,  if  not  to  him?  Theirs  are  not  habits  of  study; 
their  occupations  allow  comparatively  little;  their  opportuni- 
ties of  knowledge  are  small,  his  are  great;  and  he  is  set  for 
them  as  an  oracle  of  truth.  If  he  mislead  them  and  betray  his 
trust;  if  he  teach  them  not  to  seek  knowledge,  nor  show 
them  where  they  may  find  it;  if  he  assert  decisively  that  of 
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which  he  is  not  by  proper  care  assured,  instead  of  telling 
them  that  he  is  not  satisfied,  and  enjoining  upon  them  to  loofc 
and  judge  for  themselves,  where,  where  shall  they  look  for 
guidance?  If  their  minister  deceive  them,  whose  is  the  bur- 
den of  guilt?  Certainly  we  should  judge  them  charitably; 
they  do  only  what  the  world  has  always  done  in  ages  past; 
they  clin^  with  the  multitude  to  old  opimons,  and  will  not  look 
at  the  evidence  for  others;  they  oppose  advancement  as  dan- 
gerous innovations.  Thus  man  has  received  almost  every 
great  discovery  of  truth  at  the  sacrifice  of  blood.  The  dis* 
coverers  have  sealed  the  doctrine  and  blessed  the  world  with 
its  light,  by  the  surrender  of  their  lives.  Again,  we  say  of 
these,  as  of  the  former  class,  God  knows  whether  to  the  ut- 
most they  have  used  their  light,  and  striven  for  more,  and  he 
must  pass  the  final  judgment.  But  we  truly  see  occasion  in 
their  circtonstances  to  be  as  lenient  in  our  feelings  towards 
them  as  truth  and  justice  will  allow. 

But  how  shall  they  be  viewed,  who  have  felt  the  duty  of 
inquiring  for  themselves,  and  have  performed  it,  but  have  neg- 
lected the  best  means  of  information  and  sufiered  prejudice 
to  blind  them  to  the  force  of  truth?  With  charity,  still  we 
say,  though  they  may  be  persons  whom  opportunity  and  duty 
imperatively  commanded  to  investigate  fully  and  fairly.  They 
may  be  those  to  whom  the  best  audiorities  were  easily  acces- 
sible, and  on  whom  rested  the  strongest  oblations  impartially 
to  seek  the  truth;  for  they  may  be  those  who  are  to  serve  as 
authority  to  many  persons  that  have  not  other  means  of 
knowledge.  StiU,  we  repeat,  there  is  abundant  cause  for 
charity  towards  even  these.  Consider  the  difi^culties  with 
which  they  may  have  to  contend,  in  bringing  themselves  to 
weigh  evidence  impartially^  Were  their  favorite  views  in>- 
bibM  in  infancy  from  the  teachings  of  parental  love?  Are 
they  combined  with  all  their  early  happy,  recollections;  asso- 
ciated with  all  their  holy  feelings,  past  and  present?  Were 
those  the  views  that  first  awakened  their  indifference,  and 
ied  them  to  the  joys  of  pardoned  sin,  and  an  immortal  hope? 
Do  they  feel  that  those  views  were  the  instruments  of  their 
reform,  their  salvation?  Then  must  they  not  be  dear  j  dear 
as  a  right  eye,  or  a  right  arm?  as  difficult  to  give  up?  And 
must  not  the  evidence  for  their  truth  present  itself  to  the 
mind  with  a  peculiar  force?  May  not  the  brightness  of  evi- 
dence, so  near  the  heart,  obscure  the  distant,  though  it  be 
the  stronger  light?  And  may  we  not  therefore  think  tender- 
ly of  persons  m  such  error?  Imagine  us  not  to  be  vindica- 
ting their  course.    No;^truth  is  above  all  other  treasures;  and 
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though  it  may  call  us  to  give  up  what  is  intensely  dear,  and 
we  majr  seem  to  sacrifice  our  all  for  it,  our  mends,  our 
hope  or  riches  and  of  honor,  yet  it  is  but  seeming.  God  does 
not  permit  us  to  lose  anything  by  seeking  Him,  the  fountain  of 
truth.  And  truth,  which  mani&sts  Him,  should  be  our  choic- 
est treasure;  able  amply  to  stand  in  place  of  any  other,  with 
which  we  may  be  called  to  part.  Thus  the  Saviour  authori- 
ses us  to  judce  in  the  strong  language  by  which  he  calls  upon 
us  to  leave  ml  and  follow  him.  We  may  not  imagine  how 
severe  a  judgment  God  shall  mete  to  them  who  are  unfaithful 
to  their  means  of  ascertaining  truth.  Into  His  secret  counsels 
man  entereth  not.  But,  by  pur  sympathy,  with  true  affec- 
tion, by  our  remembiances  of  early  piety,  by  our  respect  for 
sacrai  and  deep  feeling,  by  our  joy  m  the  peace  of  holiness 
and  the  hope  that  never  dies,  we  may  feel  for  a  brother  whom 
these  holy  things  have  led  astray,  who  has  sacrificed  truth  to 
an  idol  of  his  afi^tions. 

Let  us  then  have  charity.  Let  us  not  destroy  the  peace 
this  virtue  gives  to  our  own  souls.  What  happier  or  more 
precious  feature  is  there  of  our  faith,  than  that  reliance  on 
the  great,  essential,  commonly  acknowledged  truths,  of  the 
christian  faith,  which  allows  us  to  take  every  man  who  re- 
ceives Christ  as  his  master,  by  the  hand  and  greet  him  as  a 
brother?  Never,  never  part  with  this.  It  redeems  life  from 
a  desert  waste,  to  a  garden  of  all  sweets;  firom  a  solitary, 
cheerless  way,  to  a  path  of  enchanting  beauty,  radiant  with 
the  light  of  holy  love. 

A^in,  let  us  be  charitable.  We  can  wait  patiently  and 
cahmy,  amid  injury  and  reproach,  for  we  shall  one  day  be  re- 
Ueved.  The  time  will  come  when  the  question  between  us 
and  our  brethren  will  be  decided  upon  its  own  merits.  And 
when  that  time  shall  come,  we  have  no  fear  for  the  issue. 
This  is  all  we  have  ever  asked,  to  have  the  question  upon  its 
merits;  and  we  shall  have  it  so.  Until  we  do,  we  can  wait 
in  peace  and  love,  and  walk  about  among  men  till  it  is  a  fami- 
liar thing  to  see  us,  and  till,  if  we  are  faithful  to  our  cause, 
many  hearts  shall  soften  towards  us,  and  many  feel  within 
themselves  that  it  was  as  unmanly,  as  it  was  unchristian,  to 
look  coldly  on  those  to  whom  the  interests  of  the  community 
and  the  country,  of  the  cause  of  God  and  of  man,  were  as 
dear  as  to  themselves.  a.  c.  p. 

Buffalo^  March  14th. 
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[We  would  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  series  of  letters* 
the  first  of  which  follows  this  note,  as  containing^  a  statement  of  some 
of  the  principal  reasons  for  our  dissent  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinitjr. 
We  would  express  our  thanks  to  the  respected  author  of  these  letters 
and  add  the  hope  that  our  readers  and  ourselves  may  he  often  favored 
with  communications  from  the  same  ahle  pen.] 

LETTERS  ON  THE  DEITY  OP  CHRIST— No.  I. 

Art,  IV, — To  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  West^  Pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Society  at  Meadville. 

Rev,  and  Dear  Sir: — ^In  a  discourse  which  you  delivered 
some  time  since  to  your  congregation,  you  told  them  "That 
it  was  as  God  that  our  Saviour  presented  himself  to  the  Jews, 
and  that  it  was  as  God  that  they  rejected  him/'  I  must  ac- 
knowledge that  I  was  struck  by  this  assertion*  Not  that  it  is 
not  such  as  we  might  naturally  expect  from  a  Trinitarian ;  on  the 
contrarjr,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
Trinitarian  faith,  and  almost  necessarily  required  by  it.  But 
I  was  struck  with  your  assertion,  because  it  presents  the  doc- 
trine of  the  personal  Deity  of  Christ,  in  a  form  so  much  more 
tangible  than  that  in  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  meet- 
ing with  it*  Some  of  the  Catholic  writers  have  contended, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  not  been  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures,  but  was  transmitted  by  oral  tradition  from  the 
Apostles;  and  in  placing  it  on  this  ground,  this  doctrine  be- 
comes certainly  less  assailable  by  proofs  drawn  from  the 
scriptures.  But  Protestants,  who  reject,  or  at  least  who  pre^ 
tend  to  reject,  the  authority  of  tradition  in  matters  of  faith, 
appear  to  me  to  have  been  generally  very  shy  of  fixing  any 

Kriod,  when  the  doctrine  of  the  proper  Deity  of  Jesus  had 
en  announced  to  the  world.  You,  however,  sir,  appear  not 
to  have  any  such  hesitancy,  and  present  this  doctrine  to  us  in 
a  shape  in  which  we  can  apply  to  it  the  evidence  of  scripture, 
and  test  its  truth.  Whether  Jesus  of  Nazareth  announced  him- 
self to  the  Jews  as  the  supreme  God,  as  you  hold;  or  whether 
he  only  claimed  to  be  the  Christ  of  God,  his  messenger  and 
representative,  as  I  believe,  is  certainly  not  an  unimportant 
question,  but  one  well  deserving  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion of  sill  who  call  themselves  christians.  It  is  this  question 
which  I  now  purpose  to  examine,  and  I  invite  you,  sir,  to  ac- 
company me  m  tnis  investigation.  Both  of  us  are  Protests 
ants,  and  reject  the  authority  of  tradition.  Both  of  us  receive 
the  scriptures  as  containing  the  records  of  God's  revelations. 
Let  us  then  together  go  to  these  records,  and  see  what  they 
teach  us  concerning  the  Saviour. 
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It  wHl  not  be  contended,  that  our  Lord  ever  announced 
himself  to  the  Jews  in  express  terms  as  the  supreme,  self-ex- 
isting Jehovah.  Those  who  believe  in  his  proper  Deity,  do 
not  hold  that  he  taught  this  doctrine  in  direct  and  explicit 
terms, but  only  that  he  used  such  expressions  in  regard  to  him- 
self, as  must  necessarily  have  led  his  hearers,  to  consider  him 
as  the  supreme  God.  It  appears  then,  that  so  far  as  concerns 
the  Jews  of  our  Saviour's  day,  the  doctrine  that  he  is  the  self- 
existing  Jehovah,  was  not  a  doctrine  of  express  revelation,  but 
only  one  of  inference.  Now  this  appears  to  me  to  raise  a 
very  strong  presumption  against  its  truth.  Jehovah  had  an- 
nounced himself  to  the  Jews  as  the  one  and  only  God.  Ex.  xx. 
2,  3,  we  read:  **I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  have  brought 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage. 
Thou  shalt  have  no  other  Gods  before  me.''  When  therefore  a 
personage,  to  all  outward  appearance  a  man  like  other  men, 
came  and  claimed  to  be  received  as  the  supreme  God,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  his  claims  should  be  set  forth  in  the  most 
express  terms,  as  otherwise  they  would  be  liable  to  be  mis- 
understood or  disregarded,  by  a  people  to  whom  the  worship 
of  any  other  than  the  one  God  had  been  so  strictly  prohibited, 
and  who  had  been  so  often  and  so  severely  punished  for  their 
departure  fnmi  this  command. 

But  before  I  enter  on  the  main  subject  of  my  inquiry,  per- 
mit me  to  stop  for  a  moment,  to  examine  some  of  the  leading 
rasss^s  in  wnich  Christ  is  supposed  to  teach  his  proper  Deitv. 
The  first  to  which  I  shall  refer,  are  those  which  are  thought 
to  teach  his  pre-existence  before  his  advent  into  the  world. 
Thus  we  read:  John  iii.  13.  **No  man  has  ascended  up  to 
heaven,  but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of 
man  which  is  in  heaven." 
John  vi.  38.  **For  I  came  down  from  heaven." 
John  vi.  63.  ^What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  son  of  man 
ascend  up  where  he  was  before." 

John  viii.  58.  **Jesus  said  unto  them:  verily,  verily  I  say 
unto  you,  before  Abraham  was,  I  am." 

John  xvi.  28.  **I  came  forth  from  the  Father,  and  am  come 

into  the  world;  again  I  leave  the  world,  and  go  to  the  Father." 

John  xvii.  5.  "And  now  O  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with 

thine  own  self  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before 

the  world  was." 

I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire,  whether  these  texts  do  not  admit 
of  an  explanation,  different  from  the  meaning  given  to  them 
by  Trinitarians.  I  will  take  them  in  that  meanmg,  and  what 
do  they  tfien  teach  us?    That  Christ  claimed  to  be  the  supreme 
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Godt  There  is  not  a  word  in  them  which  has  even  the  seni- 
blance  of  such  a  claim,  but  on  the  contrary,  there  is  that  in 
them  which  is  totally  irreconcilable  with  iL  Then  it  would 
be  an  insult  to  the  human  mind  to  attempt  to  prove,  that  the 
being  who  came  from  God^  and  who  had  glory  with  Ood^  can- 
not be  the  God  ^om  whom  he  came,  or  with  whom  he  had 
§lory.  The  utmost  which  these  texts  prove,  is  that  our 
iaviour  existed  previously  to  the  creation  of  this  world;  but  as 
it  is  our  common  belief  that  angels  and  celestial  spirits  also  ex- 
isted then^  the  proof  of  Christ's  pre-existence  would  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  tend  to  prove  his  proper  Deity. 

But  the  Jews  declared  some  of  me  expressions  of  our 
Saviour  to  be  blasphemous,*  and  it  is  supposed  that  in  these 
he  avowed  himself  to  be  God,  in  the  highest  sense  of  that 
term.  Let  us  now  examine  the  passages  at  which  the  Jews 
took  offence. 

Matt.  ix.  3,  8,  we  read  as  follows:  ^And  behold  they 
brought  to  him  a  man  sick  of  the  palsjr,  lying  on  a  bed;  and 
Jesus  seeing  their  fiuth,  said  unto  the  sick  of  the  palsy.  Son, 
be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee.  And  behold 
certain  of  the  scribes  said  within  themselves,  this  man  blas- 
phemeth.  And  Jesus  knowing  their  thoughts,  said,  wherefore 
think  ye  evil  in  your  hearts?  For  whetner  is  easier  to  say; 
thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,  or  to  say,  arise  and  walkt  But 
that  ye  may  know,  that  the  Son  of  man  has  power  on  earth 
to  forgive  sins,  then  says  he  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  arise  take 
up  thy  bed,  and  go  unto  thine  house.  And  he  arose  and  de- 
parted to  his  house.  But  when  the  miiltitude  saw  it,  they 
marvelled,  and  glorified  God,  which  had  given  such  power 
unto  men.'' 

On  this  passage  I  would  observe;  that  it  does  not  say  one 
word  of  our  Saviour's  claiming  to  be  God.  It  states,  that  on 
his  assuring  a  sick  man  that  his  sins  were  foigiven,  the  scribes 
pronounced  it  blasphemy,  because,  in  their  opinion,  accord- 
uig  to  St.  Mark,  t  no  one  could  pronounce  the  forgiveness  of 
sin  but  Grod.  Jesus  to  convince  them,  that  the  power  to  re* 
mit  sin  can  as  well  be  delegated  as  the  power  to  heal  diseases, 
cures  the  man  of  the  palsy,  expressly  in  proof  of  his  possess- 
ing the  power  to  forgive  sin.    And  now,  how  were  the  by- 

•  It  may  be  necaaaiy  to  obienre  that  th«  Jawf  uied  the  tenn  hUspktmf  in  a  much  lar- 
ger, and  more  Indeflaite  MBie  than  we  do.  With  ui  it  it  alwayf  an  indignity  oflTered  to  the 
Deity  himteir.  Bnt  in  UM  New  Teelament,  we  read  aleo  of  blaspheming  agalnet  lleeee, 
Acis,Ti.  11.  and  in  the  eama  poMage  the  prediction,  that  Jeeof  ihimld  destroy  JeniMleio» 
and  abolish  the  Jewish  ceremooial  law,  Is  called  a  blasphemy. 

tliuk,  iL7. 
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standers  affected  by  thia  miracle?  Did  they  consider  it  as 
wrought  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  God?  No  such  thing. 
They  considered  it  merely  as  an  exertion  of  Divine  power,  of 
which  our  Saviour  was  the  agent;  and  they  gloniSed  God, 
tcAo  had  given  such  power  to  men.  Should  any  one  in  spite  of 
the  miracle  wrought  by  Christ  to  prove  the  contrary,  still  in- 
sist that  the  forgiveness  of  sin  cannot  be  delegated,  I  would 
refer  such  to  John  xx.  23,  where  this  power  is  delegated  to 
the  Apostles. 

In  the  5th  chapter  of  John  we  read,  that  Jesus  had  cured 
a  helpless  cripple  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  and  had  told  him  to  take  up  his  bed  and  go  home.  At 
this,  the  tngotry  of  the  Jews  took  offence.  In  the  16th  verse 
we  are  told:  ^Therefore  did  the  Jews  persecute  Jesus,  and 
sought  to  slay  him,  because  he  hdd  done  these  things  on  the 
Sabbath  day."  Verse  1 7, 1 8,  **But  Jesus  answered  mem,  My 
Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work.  Therefore  the  Jews 
sought  the  more  to  kill  him,  because  he  not  only  had  broken 
the  Sabbath,  but  said  also  that  God  was  his  lather,  making 
himself  equal  with  (rod.'^ 

That  the  calling  God  by  the  name  of  Father  was  not  by 
the  Jews  considered  as  an  act  of  impiety,  or  as  an  assumption 
of  equality  with  God,  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  sacred 
scriptures.  The  prophet  Malachi  asks,  Mai.  ii.  10,  ^Have 
we  not  all  one  father?  Has  not  one  God  created  usf '  John 
viiL  41,  the  Jews  themselves  say  to  Jesus;  ^We  have  one 
father,  even  God;"  and  our  Saviour  constantly  called  God  his 
Father^  without  ever  thereby  giving  offence  to  the  Jews. 
Bot,  what  then,  it  will  be  asked,  do  me  Jews  take  offence  at 
in  this  case?  It  is,  at  the  connexion  in  which,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which,  Jesus  calls  God  his  father.  Our  Saviour  nad 
cured  a  cripple  on  the  Sabbath  dav.  This  the  Jews  consider 
a  gross  and  criminal  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  for  which  the^ 

Ersecute  Jesus,  who  justifies  himself  by  the  conduct  of  his 
avenly  fether,  whose  acts  of  beneficence  are  not  intermit- 
ted on  tne  Sabbath.  Now  the  Jews  did  certainly  not  under- 
stand our  Saviour  as  asserting  either  that  he  was  the  Supreme 
God,  or  that  he  was  equal  to  God.  This  b  an  extravagance 
with  which  we  have  no  rijght  to  charge  them.  But  they  con- 
sidered the  right  which  J^sus  claims  to  be  active  in  doing 
^ood  on  the  Sabbath,  because  his  father^s  agency  on  that  day 
is  not  interrupted,  as  such  a  putting  of  himself  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  God,  as  is  unbecoming  a  man.  That  such  is 
the  correct  explanation  of  this  passage  is  clear  from  the  very 
next  sentence,  in  which  Jesus  tells  the  Jews ;  ^Verily,  verily, 
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I  say  unto  you,  the  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but  whdt 
he  seeth  the  father  do;  for  what  things  soever  he  doeth,  these 
also  doeth  the  son  likewise."  That  in  all  this  there  is  nothing 
like  a  claiming  of  proper  Deity,  or  of  equality  with  God,  wiD 
appear  still  more  from  the  following  illustration. 

Let  us  suppose  that  in  this  country,  in  which  we  also  have 
our  laws  and  our  traditions  respectmg  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  a  person  should  spend  the  sabbath  in  distributing 
provisions  to  the  poor,  that  he  should  be  arrested  for  doing  it, 
and  on  being  arrested  should  endeavor  to  justify  his  conduct 
by  saying:  My  heavenly  father  feeds  the  poor  on  the  Sabbath 
and  so  do  I.  rf  ow  no  doubt  some  would  think  such  a  justifi- 
cation highly  irreverent  and  reprehensible,  as  placing  him  who 
made  it,  too  much  on  the  same  footing  with  God.  But  I  am 
sure  that  no  one  would  think  of  attributing  to  such  a  man  the 
idea  of  beinc  either  God  himself,  or  of  bemg  equal  with  God. 

In  tfie  lOth  chapter  of  John's  gospel,  from  the  24th  to  the 
36th  verse,  we  read  as  follows:  **Then  came  the  Jews  round 
about  him,  and  said  unto  him,  how  long  dost  thou  make  us  to 
doubt?  If  thou  be  the  Christ,  tell  us  plainly.  Jesus  answered 
them,  I  told  you,  and  ye  believed  not;  the  works  that  I  do  in 
my  father's  name,  they  bear  witness  of  me.  But  ye  believe 
not,  because  ye  are  not  of  my  sheep,  as  I  said  unto  you. 
My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow 
me;  and  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never 
perish,  neither  shall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand. 
My  Father  which  gave  them  to  me  is  greater  than  all ;  and  none 
is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father's  hand;  I  and  my  father 
are  one.  Then  the  Jews  took  up  stones  again  to  stone  him. 
Jesus  answered  them;  Many  good  works  have  I  shewed  you 
from  my  Father;  for  which  of  those  works  do  ye  stone  me? 
The  Jews  answered  him,  saying;  for  a  good  work  we  stone 
thee  not;  but  for  blasphemy,  and  because  that  thou,  being  a 
man,  makest  thyself  God.  Jesus  answered  them;  Is  it  not 
written  in  your  law;  /  said  ye  are  Gods?  If  he  called  them 
Gods  unto  whom  the  word  of  God  came,  and  the  scripture 
cannot  be  broken;  say  ye  of  him  whom  the  Father  has  sanc- 
tified, and  sent  into  the  world;  thou  blasphemest,  because  I 
said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God  f 

Here  many  Trinitarians  think  that  a  passage  is  found  in 
which  Christ  avows  himself  to  be  the  Supreme  God.  But 
certainly  he  does  not  do  so  in  express  terms,  and  it  appears  to 
me,  that  we  cannot  give  to  his  language  this  meaning,  without 
adopting  a  construction  more  forced  even  than  that  given  to 
it  by  the  Jews,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  his  own  explana- 
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tion  of  it*    Let  us  consider  this  passage  a  little  more  in  detail, 
in  the  connection  in  which  we  nnd  it. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter,  Jesus  announces  himself 
as  the  good  shepherd,  and  speaks  of  his  care  for  his  sheep. 
His  discourse  is  interrupted  by  the  Jews,  who  ask  him, 
whether  he  be  the  Christ&  He  avows  himself  such,  and  then 
dontinu^s  his  discourse,  in  which  he  rests  the  safety  of  his 
liieep,  on  the  power  of  his  heavenly  Father,  out  of  whose 
hand  none  can  pluck  them;  and  he  then  adds,  I  and  my  Father 
Are  one,  meaning  by  this  oneness  with  God,  not  an  identity  of 

Jerson^  but  of  purpose  and  co-operation.  Neither  do  the 
ews  mistake  tne  import  of  this  expression,  but  they  are 
offended  at  the  close  communion  in  wnich  our  Saviour  claims 
to  stand  with  Gk)d.  This  they  declare  to  be  blasphemy,  and 
call  it  a  making  of  himself  God,  using  the  term  God,  not  in 
the  absolute  sense  in  which  we  now  use  it,  but  in  that  quali- 
fied and  subordinate  sense,  in  which  this  term  was  sometimes 
used  by  the  Jews.  Jesus  answers  them,  that  even  if  he  had 
called  himself  God,  in  this  subordinate  sense  of  the  term,  it 
would  not  have  been  blasphemy,  as  that  term,  which  in  their 
own  scriptures  was  applied  to  those  to  whom  the  word  of 
God  came,  must  necessarily  also  belong  to  him,  whom  the 
Father  had  sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world.  But  he  denied 
that  he  had  called  himself  God.  He  had  only  called  himself 
the  Son  of  God,  that  is,  the  Messiah,  or  Christ,  for  these  are 
convertible  terms,  having  all  the  same  meaning,  as  we  shall 
see  more  fully  hereafter. 

If  any  one  should  ask,  why  I  reject  the  meaning  which 
Trinitarians  attach  to  the  phrase  bsing  one  with  the  Fatherj 
and  assign  to  it  that  of  a  unity  of  design  and  co-operation,  I 
answer,  that  the  former  involves  a  manifest  impossibility  and 
contradiction.  It  teaches  that  two  beings,  perfectly  distinct, 
and  of  which  the  one  had  sent  the  other,  are  yet  indentically 
one  and  the  same  being.  We  meet  with  the  phrase,  being 
one  in  other  places  in  me  New  Testament,  and  there,  even 
Trinitarians  assign  to  it  the  same  meaning  which  I  do  here. 
Thus  John  xvii.  20,  22,  we  read:  **Neither  pray  I  for  these 
alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me,  through 
their  word;  that  they  may  all  be  one;  as  thou.  Father,  art  in 
me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us;  that  the 
world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me.  And  the  glory 
which  thou  gavest  me,  I  have  given  them;  tliat  they  may  be 
one^  even  as  toe  are  one.'*'*  Here  our  Saviour  prays,  that  the 
same  oneriess  which  exists  between  the  Father  and  him,  may 
exist  among  the  disciples.    Now  it  certainly  was  not  his  in- 
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tention  to  pray,  that  they  all  might  become  one  identical  per' 
son  or  being;  but  simply  that  they  might  be  united  in  har- 
mony of  purpose  and  co-operation.  So  also  the  Apostle  Ftol, 
in  the  3d  chapter  of  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  after 
saying  that  he  had  planted  and  Apollos  watered,  adds  in  the 
8th  verse:  "Now  he  that  planteth,  and  he  that  watereth  are 
one."  Here  again  it  is  certainly  not  the  intention  of  Paul  to 
assert,  that  he  and  Apollos  were  one  and  the  same  person, 
but  simply  that  they  were  fellow  laborers  in  the  same  cause. 

The  last  passage  to  which,  under  this  head  of  my  subject, 
I  intend  to  refer,  is  the  conversation  between  oxur  Saviour  and 
Hiilip,  recorded,  John  xiv.  8, 10.  where  we  read:  "Philip 
saith  unto  him.  Lord,  shew  us  the  Father,  and  it  suffices  us. 
Jesus  saith  unto  him.  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and 
yet  hast  thou  not  known  me,  Philip?  He  that  has  seen  me 
has  seen  the  Father;  and  how  say  est  thou  then,  Show  us  the 
Father?  Belie  vest  thou  not  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the 
Father  in  me?  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  I  speak  not 
of  myself;  but  the  Father,  that  dwelleth  in  me,  he  doeth  the 
works." 

Here  Trinitarians  assume  that  the  personal  identity  of 
Christ  with  God,  is  clearly  taught,  because  Christ  says:  that 
whoever  has  seen  him,  has  seen  the  Father.  I  believe,,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  this  text  admits  of  another 
and  very  natural  explanation.  God  is  a  spirit,  and  as  such 
invisible.  Man  can  see  the  Deity,  not  in  his  essence,  but  only 
in  his  works.  Jesus  was  the  representative  of  God  on  earth. 
In  him  the  divine  wisdom,  power  and  goodness,,  had  become 
manifest,  and  visible  to  mankind.  Philip  had  been  with  Jesus 
from  the  beginnings  He  had  heard  his  teaching,  and  been 
witness  of  his  mighty  works,  and  of  his  acts  of  beneficence; 
and  hence  he  had  seen  the  Father  in  the  only  manner  in  which 
he  ever  can  become  visible  to  mortal  eyesr  That  such  is  the 
true  explanation  of  this  passage,,  appears  to  me  to  be  evident 
from  the  10th  verse,  where  Christ  says,  that  the  words  which 
he  speaks,  he  speaks  not  of  himself;  and  that  the  Father  who 
dwelleth  in  him,  doeth  the  works. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  texts,  which  are 
usually  relied  on,  to  prove  that  Christ  announced  himself  to 
the  Jews  as  the  Supreme  God,  prove  no  such  fact.  To  my 
mind  the  examination  I  have  made  of  those  passages,  is  per- 
fectly convincing.  Should  the  explanations,  however,  which 
I  have  given,  appear  unsatisfactory  or  inconclusive,  to  any 
one,  I  would  recommend  to  such,  a  carefiil  and  earnest  con- 
sideration of  the  text,  John  i«  1 8,  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
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perfectly  decisive,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  particular 
point  now  under  consideration,  but  also  of  the  whole  doctrine 
of  the  proper  Deity  of  Christ.  In  that  text  the  Apostle  tells 
us:  **iV&  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time;  the  only  begotten  Son, 
which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him." 
In  the  consideration  of  this  passage,  two  things  are  to  be  ob- 
served. The  first  is,  that  in  it  the  Apostle  speaks  of  God,  and 
of  the  Son  of  God,  as  two  perfectly  distinct  beings,  of  which, 
the  latter  had  come  to  reveal  the  former.  The  second  is,  that 
the  Apostle  asserts  in  the  most  express  manner,  that  710  man 
has  ever  seen  God.  But  thousands  had  seen  Christ.  John 
himself  had  been  with  him  during  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
ministry  on  earth;  had  been  his  beloved  disciple,  and  lived 
with  him  in  habits  of  dailv  intimacy;  and  when  under  those 
circumstances,  he  asserts  that  no  man  has  ever  seen  God,  the 
inference  is  irresistible,  that  he  considered  Christ  as  not  being 
God.  This  inference  appears  to  me  so  unavoidable,  that  I 
cannot  see  how  Trinitanans  can  pretend  to  believe  in  the  pro- 

r^r  Deity  of  Christ,  and  at  the  same  time  in  St.  John^s  Gospel, 
know  tfiat  in  ordinary  difficulties  of  this  kind,  recourse  is 
bad  to  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures;  but  that  doctrine  can- 
not help  us  out  here,  unless  we  attribute  to  the  Apostle,  a  dis- 
ingenuousness  of  language,  which  would  render  his  writings 
totally  worthless.*  h. 


AjiT,  v.— GERMAN  THEOLOGY  AND  AMERICAN  FOLLY. 
ORTHODOXISM  CHARACTERIZED. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  folly  in  this  world,  no  doubt;  many 
foolish  things  are  done,  many  more  uttered;  but  we  think  of 
all  subjects,  the  one  which  has  elicited  of  late  years  the 
most  nonsensical  remark,  is  that  of  German  Theology,  or 
Neology,  (the  two  words  seem  to  be  used  as  synonimous.) 
The  general  opinion  among  a  certain  clas3  of  writers  and 
critics,  seems  to  be,  that  some  hitherto  unheard  of,  and  awful 
form  of  Infidelity  has  possessed  itself  of  all  Germany.  It  is 
so  deceitful,  that  it  can  pass  itself  off  for  an  ancel  of  light; 
so  learned  a  devil,  as  utterly  to  confound  all  the  Hebrew  and 
Grecian  lore  of  English  and  American  colleges;  its  logic,  its 

«  Soma  endeiTor  to  tvoid  the  foree  of  this  paisage  by  saying,  thatthongta  Chrlit  was 
God,  yot  tbat  his  Divine  nature  was  not  Tlsible,  but  merely  hie  human  nature.  Suppose 
a  man  should,  in  a  court  of  Justice,  testify  that  he  had  not  seen  a  certain  man,  whom  he 
bowerer  bad  seen,  and  then  Justify  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  not  leen  the  man*s  soul, 
wMeh  is  the  most  essential  part.  Would  not  luch  a  witness  be  held  guilty  of  perjury? 
And  yet,  men  will  attribute  to  the  bosom  friend  of  Jesos,  a  similar  prerarlcation,  merely 
t«iipte>ld  their  own  ediemesof  hmnan  luTentloa. 
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criticism,  its  profound  speculation,  make  up  an  element  too 
deep  to  be  safely  ventured  into  by  the  best  protected  defen- 
der of  truth.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  we  must  label  it,  ''Touch 
not — taste  not — handle  not,"— and  keep  clear  of  the  whole 
matter.  This  chimera  has  been  commonly  known,  as  I  before 
said,  under  the  general  name  of  Neology.  Every  now  and 
then  some  new  scribbler  takes  occasion  tp  imprint  a  mark  on 
this  poor  sheep,  and  to  utter  his — 

"Hie  Niger  est — hunc  tu,  Romane  caveto," 

And  every  now  and  then  some  traveller  in  that  wonderful  re^ 

fion  sends  back,  or  brings  back,  such  dreadful  tales  of  the  inr^ 
abitants,  that  we  almost  begin  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  the 

* 'Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  ehoulders." 

These  remarks  are  occasioned  just  now  by  our  happening 
to  meet  with  extracts  from  the  journal  of  such  a  traveller  as 
we  describe.  One  professor  Sears  (professor  of  what,  or 
whereabout  professing,  we  cannot  inform  the  curious  reader,) 
is,  it  appears,  inditing  a  series  of  communications  with  respect 
to  the  heathenish  darkness  of  this  unfortunate  land  ot  the 
reformation— ^land  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  in  later 
days  of  Klopstock,  Herder  and  a  thousand  others  whose 
piety  is  world-renowned.  But  what  says  professor  Sears? 
**The  great  majority  of  the  Germans  who  are  occupied  with 
these  subjects  (sacred  philology^  are  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  gospel,  it  is  a  curious  spectacle  to  see 
a  nation  of  infidels  expounding  the  Bible." 

So  we  should  thinks,  But  mese  wholesale  assertions  smack 
too  much  of  the  style  of  the  TroUope  and  Fidler  school  of 
travellers  to  win  implicit  credence.  The  German  people  has 
always  been  distinguished  by  its  deep  sentiments  of  piety  and 
by  its  patient  investigation  after  truth.  A  fearful  argument 
for  the  cause  of  Deism,  if  these  qualifications  have  at  last 
brought  the  whole  nation  to  a  rejection  of  revealed  religion! 

Even  if  it  were  true,  however,  that  German  theology  is 
one  corrupting  mass  of  infidelity,  we  doubt  the  propriety  of 
the  well  meaning  professor^s  advice.  He  says  that  we  had 
better  have  nothmg  at  all  to  do  with  their  philology,  till  it  has 
been  purified  from  all  error.  Better  not  go  into  water  till 
you  know  how  to  swim.  How  is  this  purification  to  be  ac- 
complished, except  we  examine,  and  investigate,  and  criticise. 

He  dreads  the  consequences  of  introducm^  German  learn- 
ing into  this  country.  He  thinks  it  doubtlul  whether  we 
ought  not  to  mourn  over  the  transitions  which  have  bee^i 
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made  from  the  German — meaning  we  suppose  such  books  as 
**Jahn's  Archaeology  and  Introduction,"  **Emesti,"  "Knapp's 
Theology,"  &c.  He  seems  to  be  as  low  spirited  as  the  spies 
who  came  from  Canaan,  saying,  "and  there  we  saw  the  giants, 
the  sons  of  Anak,  ^hich  came  of  the  giants;  and  we  were  in 
pur  own  sight  as  grass  hoppers,  and  so  we  were  in  their  sight." 
Are  these  German  scholars  such  Anakim,  such  sons  of  giants, 
that  if  they  are  engaged  in  propagating  and  defending  error, 
we  should  fear  to  meet  them  with  the  weapons  of  Truth? 
JIave  they  thrown  away  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  which  is 
the  word  of  God;  and  shall  we,  possessing  it,  tremble  and 
say,  '^We  be  not  able  to  go  up  against  this  people,  for  they 
be  stronger  than  we?"  Let  us  not  be  as  void  of  understand- 
ing as  the  Ostrich,  whp  hides  his  head  in  the  sand,  and  be- 
cause he  does  not  see  his  enemy,  thinks  he  is  not  there.  It 
is  better,  at  any  rate,  that  we  should  know  how  bad  the  case 
i»-T>we  had  better  examine  the  nature  of  German  neology, 
imd  get  a  correct  idea  of  it,  if  possible. 

And  at  the  first  glance  we  see,  what  any  sensible  man,  ac- 
quainted with  human  nature,  might  have  predicted,  that  there 
is  no  propriety  in  such  a  broad  sentence  as  this.  You  might 
as  well  Class  under  one  rubric.  Dr.  Beecher,  Abner  Kneeland, 
Mathias  the  Prophet,  Dr.  Chapning,  Burchard,  Finney,  and 
Joe  Smith  the  Mormonite,  as  attempt  to  bring  into  one  class 
the  infinitely  various  theological  systems  of  Germany.  In 
that  country,  as  in  this,  there  is  every  grade  of  belief,  and 
every  variety  of  unbelief.  In  that  country  as  here,  specula- 
tion runs  wUd,  knowledge  pufis  up,  and  free  inquiry  some- 
times produces  scepticism.  But  on  the  whole,  their  tneoloffy 
is  at  least  fifty  years  before  ours,  in  depth,  spirituality,  and  a 
real  reverence  for  scripture.  We  speak  from  some  slight  ac^ 
quaintance  with  German  theology.  Ours  is  but  dry  sticks 
and  chaff  compared  with  it.  Compare  such  books  as  Knapp 
and  Hahn,  (both  orthodox)  and  see  their  superiority  to  most 
of  our  theological  writers  m  the  above  mentioned  particulars. 

What  then  is  the  reason  that  so  many  persons  talk  like  this 
Mr.  Sears  about  Neology?  The  fact  is  this.  They  are 
brought  up  to  look  upon  the  form  of  words  in  which  they  re- 
ceived their  faith  as  an  essential  part  of  it.  The  letter  which 
killeth,  is  as  important  in  their  eyes  as  the  spirit  which  giveth 
life.  Now  when  they  read  German  books  they  miss  the  old- 
fashioned  language,  the  set  phrases,  the  sound  form  of  doc- 
trine, and  they  feel  lost.  Their  head  swims  with  all  these 
novel  ideas.  Too  many  thoughts  produce  mental  giddiness. 
They  say  with  John  Bunyan's  Pilgrim,  **We  are  come  into 
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deep  waters  where  there  is  no  standing,  yea  the  floods  conte 
over  us." 

Fortunately,  however,  we  have  among  us  men  who  can  go 
deeper  into  these  waters  without  fear  of  drowning.  We  are 
much  indebted  to  Stuart,  Robinson,  Stowe,  Woods,  jr.,  Upham 
&c.,  for  their  excellent  translations  from  the  German.  Pro- 
fessor Stuart  has  written  an  admirable  article  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Biblical  Repository,  *  which  sets  this  whole  sub- 
ject in  a  true  light.  Would  we  could  place  the  whole  of  it 
before  our  readers  instead  of  this  shprt  fragment. 

^'Whenever  we  cease,  or  even  seem  reluctant,  to  advocate  ftiir,open 
and  freo  examinatioos  of  all  queetiQus  about  truth,  then  let  us  take 
some  other  name  which  may  more  properly  belong  to  us,  and  no  longer 
profess  to  be  Protettants,  We  have  come  upon  times,  at  all  events 
which  demand,  and  which  will  hear  both  sides  of  all  important 
questions:  at  least  there  are  a  portion  of  our  community  who  are 
of  this  character.  Yoang  men,  therefore,  should  not  be  shut 
out  from  reading  German  books,  by  undistinguishing  and  contume- 
lious declamation  against  Germany  and  neology.  *  *  *  In  every 
shape  and  form,  so  Sir  as  it  is  neology  we  are,  and  always  h&ve  been, 
frankly  and  openly  opposed  to  it.  But  we  do  not  profess  yet  to  have 
attained  to  that  state  of  advance  in  opposition  to  heresy,  or  unbelief, 
which  will  lead  us  to  hold  it  to  be  criminal  to  love  wheat  bread  because 
Voltaire  was  fond  of  it,  or  wrong  to  believe  that  a  triangle  is  not  a 
square,  because  David  Hume  was  much  the  same  w^y  of  thinking. 
Fas  e$i  cLb  haste  doceri,  even  a  heathen  could  say.  Is  it  wrong  ^o  exr 
pect  as  high  a  degree  of  self-denial  from  meek  and  humble  christians? 
What  Gesenius,  or  any  other  neologist,  has  exhibited  that  is  good  and 
true,  we  should  like  to  see  and  know,  and  believe;  and  even  their  errors 
we  would  not  willingly  be  ignorant  of.  *  *  ♦  We  may  be  permitted 
to  add,  without  the  imputation  of  saying  it  for  invidious  purposes,  that 
we  greatly  desire  to  see  specimens  of  better  lexicography,  grammar, 
commentary,  geography  d&c,  produced  by  those  who  make  light  of,  and 
reproach  the  German  ones.  Then  we  will  assuredly  and  readilv  give  up 
our  German  cousinsy  and  cleave  to  those  of  our  own  household.  Until 
then  it  must  be  expected,  that  at  least  one  part  of  the  public  will  not 
receive  declamation  for  argument,  nor  contumelious  reviling  and  innu- 
endo for  good  philology." 


M 


To  take  a  more  general  view  of  this  matter,  we  would 
say,  that  all  such  '^foolish  fears  and  fond  desires"  spring  from  a 
tendency  of  mind  widely  prevalent  in  the  Christian  world, 
and  to  which  we  have  seen  the  word  Orthodoxism  applied. 
It  is  a  diseased  Ipve  of  orthodoxy,  and  fear  of  heresy.  The 
fear  of  error  has  gained  an  undue  predominance  over  the  love 
of  truth.  This  trait  is  hateful  to  the  generous  seeker  after 
truth,  for  such  an  one  loves  truth  so  well  as  to  lose  all  fear  of 
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efror,  and  here  as  elsewhere  "perfect  love  casteth  out  fear." 
But  the  Orthodoxist  is  always  afraid  lest  he  should  wander 
from  the  well-trodden  path — he  dreads  eccentricitjr  and 
novelty  more  than  aught  besides — instead  of  fixing  his  eyes 
on  the  distant  mark  of  his  high  calling  and  going  boldly  for- 
ward)  he  is  anxiously  watching  his  own  footsteps  to  see  that 
they  are  in  the  track.  He  is  always  more  intent  on  plucking 
up  tares,  than  on  planting  wheat.  He  is  always  saying,  "Wilt 
thou  that  we  go  and  gather  them  tip?"  And  notwithstanding 
his  master's,  "not  so," — he  thinks  he  shall  be  able  to  pull  out 
the  tares  without  rooting  up  also  the  wheat.  But  the  words 
of  the  master  will  be  always  found  to  be  wisdom,  and  deep 
philosophy;  and  so  here  we  see,  that  the  Orthodoxist  can 
never  set  himself  against  an  error,  without  also  opposing  some 
valuable  doctrine  or  important  truth* 

When  will  men  have  confidence  in  truth?  When  will  they 
learn  that  true  reverence  for  its  power  demands  that  we 
should  trust  to  its  divine  and  unsupported  omnipotence?  We 
will  here  boldly  say,  that  the  great  obstacle  to  the  triumph  of 
God's  word  over  all  that  opposes  itself,  is  not  the  open  unbe- 
lief of  enemies,  but  the  lurking  scepticism  of  its  friends. 
And  that  this  Orthodoxism  which  we*  have  described,  b  esseur 
tially,  a  want  of  faith  in  the  real  power  of  Christianity. 


Art.  VI.— notes  ON  PROOF  TEXTS. 

Under  this  running  title,  we  propose  from  month  to  month 
to  remark  on  those  passages  of  the  scriptures  which  have  a 
bearing  on  the  differences  of  opinion,  that  exist  between  Uni- 
tarians and  the  Orthodox. 

No  text  la  more  firequently  referred  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  Christ's  equality  with  the  Father,  than  John  i.  1. 
"In  the  beginning  was  the  word,  and  the  word  was  with  God, 
and  the  word  was  God."  What  is  the  true  meaning  of  this 
verse?  Does  it  give  any  support  to  this  doctrine?  We  think 
not^ 

Admitting,  what  to  say  the  least,  is  very  doubtful,  but  ad- 
mitting that  by  the  Word^  is  meant  Christ,  the  passage  would 
read  thus— ^In  the  b^inning  was  Christ,  and  Christ  was  with 
God,  and  Christ  was  God." 

In  the  beginnings  This  is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  say- 
ing that  he  existed  from  eternity.  Eternity  has  no  beginning. 
Perhaps  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  may  help  to  explain  this 
somewhat  indefinite  phrase.  In  the  beginnings  God  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth.    We  do  not  understand  from  this 
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that  the  heavens  and  earth  are  eternal  like  Him,  who  in  the 
beginning  created  them. 

And  Christ  tons  with  God.  The  preposition  with^  distin- 
guishes Christ  from  God,  and  shows  that  they  w6re  different 
persons.  He  who  is  with  another,  is  not  that  other  with  whom 
he  is.  Christ  seated  "on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on 
high,"  is  not  the  same  God,  the  same  being,  as  the  one  at 
whose  right  hand  he  sits. 

But,  Christ  was  God.  This  phrase  as  the  Trinitarian  un- 
derstands it,  is  embarrassed  with  difficulties^  If  Christ  is 
with  the  Supreme  God,  and  is  also  himself  Supreme,  then 
there  are  two  Supreme  Gods,  and  not  one,  as  the  scriptures 
teach.  Besides,  two  Supreme  Gods  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.    Divided  supremacy  is  no  supremacy. 

Is  the  interpretation  which  the  Trinitarian  puts  upon  this 
phrase  the  correct  one!  We  think  not.  To  understand  the 
truth  here  taught,  we  must  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
words  in  which  it  is  taught.  Now  we  find  the  word  God  used 
in  various  senses  in  the  Bible.  We  apply  it  to  the  Supreme 
alone.  But  it  was  not  so  with  the  Jews.  Among  many  ex- 
amples we  may  refer  to  Ex.  7.  1,  where  the  JLiord  declares 
to  Moses,  that  he  has  made  him  a  CMi  to  Pharaoh.  In  the 
82d  Psalm,  the  Deity  addresses  the  Judges  of  Israel  by  the 
title  of  Grods.  "I  have  said  ye  are  Gods;  but  ye  shall  die  like 
men."  And  from  Christ,  John  10.  35,  we  learn  that  they 
were  called  Gods,  to  whom  the  word  of  God  came.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  word  God  was  of  wide  application;  it  being 
applied  not  only  to  Jehovah  and  to  Christ,  but  to  the  chief 
rulers  of  Israel,  and  even  to  those  to  whom  the  word  of  Grod 
came.  It  therefore  does  not  always  imply  the  attributes  of 
Deity.  If  it  did,  we  should  be  compelled  to  r^ard  some  of 
the  Judges  of  Israel  as  equal  with  the  Father. 

In  the  passage  under  consideration,  is  Christ  called  God  in 
a  supreme,  or  subordinate  sense?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion will  decide  whether  Christ  was,  or  was  not,  equal  with 
the  Father;  for  if  this  doctrine  be  not  taught  here,  it  will  be 
admitted,  we  presume,  that  it  is  taught  no  where. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  verse  itself  to  decide  whether  Christ 
is  called  God  in  a  supreme  or  subordinate  sense.*    We  must 

a  Wa  oof  ht  to  qaalify  these  words.  The  confusion  introdaced  into  the  verse  itself,  and 
tlie  contimdiction  with  the  often  repeated  declaration  that  there  is  bat  one  Ood,  which 
wovld  follow  the  idea  that  he  was  in  any  sense  Supreme,  would  certainly  suggest  that  be 
If  ealled  God  in  a  subordinate  sense.  It  may  be  worth  the  while  to  say,  that  Origen,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  and  who  wrote  Greek  as  his  vernacular 
tongue,  and  who  understood  U  better  than  any  modern  can,  remarks  on  this  passage,  that 
the  subordinate  meaning  of  the  term,  is  indicated  in  the  original,  by  the  absence  of  the 
artiele  before  the  word  Oetf. 
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ibok  to  other  passages  to  determine  in  which  sense  the  word 
was  used  when  applied  to  him.  There  is  one  other  passage 
in  which  Christ  is  addressed  by  the  same  title.  It  is  Heb.  i. 
S,  9.  **But  unto  the  Son  he  saith,  thy  throne,  O  God,  is  forever 
a^d  ever;  a  sceptre  of  righteousness  is  the  sceptre  of  thy 
kingdom.  Thou  hast  loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity; 
therefore  God,  even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil 
of  ^a^ess  above  thy  fellows."  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than 
this.  Christ  is  called  God; — ^his  reign  is  to  last  forever; — ^yet 
it  goes  on  to  say  of  him  who  is  thus  called  God,  that  because 
he  nas  loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity — Uierefore  God, 
KV£N  THY  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness 
above  thy  felldws.  Here,  of  course^  Christ  is  spoken  of  in 
his  highest  nature— ^it  was  not  as  a  mere  man  that  he  was 
called  God,  and  to  reign  fore ver)— yet  was  there  one  superior 
to  him,  who  had  exalted  him  to  his  hi^h  dominion — ^his  Father 
and  our  Father,  hiss  God  and  our  God. 

Here  we  learn  that  Christ  when  called  God,  was  so  called 
in  a  subordinate  sense;  that  however  exalted  he  might  be, 
there  was  still  one  superior  to  him — ^his  God.  Having  found 
in  what  sense  Christ  was  called  God,  we  may  turn  back  to  the 
first  verse  of  John,  and  it  will  cease  to  be  unintelligible  or 
contradictory,  as  it  is  according  to  the  Trinitarian  mode  of 
explaining  it.  It  will  read — In  the  beginning,  (before  Abra- 
ham, before  the  world  was,)  was  Christ,  and  Christ  was  with 
Grod— ^with  him  in  that  heaven  from  which  he  came,  and  to 
which  tie  returned)— and  Christ  was  God — (God  in  the  same 
subordinate  sense  as  we  learn  that  he  was  from  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews*)  Thus  understood,  the  passage  is  disembarras- 
sed of  confusion^  and  its  seeming  contradictions,  and  becomes 
intelligiUe,  with  an  important  meaning. 

Admitting  that  by  the  Word  is  meant  Christ,  we  ask  in 
conclusion;  1.  Does  not  the  passage  quoted  from  Hebrews, 
show  that  Christ,  when  spoken  of  in  his  most  elevated  cha- 
racter, is  still  called  Grod  only  in  a  subordinate  sense?  2.  If 
80,  must  not  an  unprejudiced  mind  understand  the  word  God 
to  be  used  in  a  subordinate  sense,  when  applied  to  him  in  the 
first  verse  of  St;  John's  Gospel  ?  If  these  questions  are  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  as  it  seems  to  us  they  must  be, — if 
we  are  to  use  what  is  clear  in  the  declarations  of  scripture  to 
interpret  what  is  obscure, — it  follows  that  this  passage,  instead 
of  anbrding  evidence  for  the  equality  of  Christ  with  the 
Father,  belongs  to  that  class  of  passages,  which,  while  they 
fthow  the  exfuted  dignity  of  the  Saviour,^ show  also  his  sub- 
ordination to  the  Supreme. 
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ARTr  VII. — Professor  Stuart — Dr.  Schleiejmacher — Sa6elHu» 
—The  TrinUy. 

Seldom  have  we  felt  greater  pleasure  in  reading  any  writ* 
ing  from  the  camp  of  Orthodoxy,  than  we  did  whue  perusing 
the  first  article  in  the  April  number  of  the  Biblical  Repository. 
The  high  reputation  for  learning  and  liberality  which  this 
work  acquired  under  its  former  accomplished  editor,  Robin- 
son, seems  likely  to  be  maintained  under  its  present  superin- 
tendent. It  soars  as  high  as  any  other  in  the  land  above  the 
influence  of  party  feeling.  Thus  far,  we  think  this  Andover 
periodical  much  superior  to  the  New- York  Review  of  Woods^ 
m  the  high  qualities  of  comprehensive  views  and  profound  re- 
search. We  have  felt  a  little  disappointment  in  tracing  sucb 
a  strong  party  bias  in  the  last  mentioned  publication. 

The  article  in  the  Biblical  Repositorv  to  which  we  allude, 
consists  of  a  translation  by  Professor  M.  Stuart  of  an  essay 
published  in  Germany  in  1822,  by  Dr.  F.  Schleiermacher  of 
Berlin.  The  subject  of  this  essay  is  a  comparison  between 
the  Orthodox  Trinity  of  Athanasius,  and  the  Sabellian  Trinity. 
Prefixed  to  the  translation  of  this  essay,  is  a  long  and  very 
Valuable  criticism  on  the  Nicene  Trinity,  and  some  remarks 
on  the  character  of  Schleiermacher,  by  the  learned  Andover 
Professor.  These  deserve  to  be  well  weighed.  Such  an  ar- 
ticle as  this,  is  a  star  of  good  omen.  Opinions  and  principles 
issuing  from  Andover,  scatter  themselves  far  and  wide.  The 
institution  there,^is  a  city  set  on  an  hill,  in  more  senses  than  oner 
We  will  proceed  to  give  our  reasons  for  the  satisfaction  we 
feel  with  this  article;  and  first  a  word  with  respect  to  the  Ger* 
man  professor,  whose  long  name  we  will  spare  our  readers^ 
die  trouble  of  pronouncing,  except  when  absolutely  necessaryr 

Dr.  P.  Schleiermacher  then,  was  one  in  whose  character 
and  writings  we  have  long  taken  a  deep  interest.  While 
carelessly  turning  over  some  new  books  in  the  library  of 
Harvard  University,  we  chanced  to  open  his  celebrated 
^Lectures  on  Religion,  addressed  to  the  Educated.'^  We 
found  here  clearness,  depth  and  fireedom  of  thought,  united 
with  earnestness,  warmth  and  loftiness  of  feeling.  We  found 
here  religion  spoken  of  as  a  reality — a  courageous  confidence 
in  its  truth  and  power  pervaded  the  work — ^yet  no  cant,  no 
technical  phraseology,  out  every  thing  natural,  unconstrained 
and  free*  From  the  perusal  of  this  book  we  were  led  to  de- 
sire a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  its  author. 

Last  summer  we  heard  from  a  friend,  who  had  enjoyed  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  Professor  at  Berlin,  some 
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further  interesting  particulars  with  respect  to  his  character, 
and  his  death,  which  occurred  February  12th,  1834.    Such  a 

general  sorrow  has  not  been  manifested  in  Berlin  since  the 
eath  of  the  amiable  and  heroic  Queen  of  Prussia.  All 
classes  mourned  for  him,  for  to  dl  classes  he  had  been  a  spiri- 
tual guide  and  friend.  We  quote  from  a  letter  which  we 
received  from  the  friend  mentioned  above,  the  following  inter- 
esting passage.  We  cherished  at  that  time  the  hope  of  giv- 
ing a  more  elaborate  view  of  the  writings  and  character  of 
;this  eminent  man,  than  we  can  venture  upon  at  present. 


-^<Do  write  an  article,  a  floand  one,  on  SchJeiennacher*    Bat 


^oa  most  not  only  treat  him  as  theologian;  he  was  a  most  amiable 
friend  and  loving  father;  though  sometimes  sharp  in  his  controTersies, 
tie  had  never  the  least  ill-will  against  his  antagonists,  and  served  them 
where  he  could;  he  was  an  untiring  student  as  few  men  are;  he  was  a 
firm  man,  a  true  patriot,  full  of  noble  courage  in  times  of  danger,  and 
lie  never  allowed  his  hope  and  trust  in  God  to  flag;  he  was  a  true  poffor, 
and  though  engaged  in  manifold  arduous  occupations  as  professor  of 
the  Universitv,  author^  and  in  many  offices,  his  preaching  and  being  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  remained  the  chief  business.  Nothing  could 
ibe  more  curious  than  to  tee  his  congregation,  consisting  of  all  kinds  of 
persons,  from  a  prince  or  princess,  down  to  the  poorest,  generals,  high 
(Civil  officers,  professors,  ministers,  students,  citizens,  ladies  and  women 
of  all  kinds-— in  short,  a  congregation  as  we  never  see  them  here, 
where  the  people  separate  much  more  in  their  church  meeting,  owing 
to  the  churches  being  wholly  supported  by  private  individuals.  *  * 
*  *  fittiortly  before  his  death  he  said,  «I  wish  to  take  the  Lord's 
Supper— every  one  who  believes  in  Jesus  Christ  take  it  with  me.'*  He 
was  dying  already,  bat  his  eyes  lighted  up  once  more,  he  broke  tiie 
bread,  gave  it  to  his  family  and  himself,  so  he  did  with  the  wine,  said 
«Miefi,  aad  died*  Before  that  he  said,  <*I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  every 
thing  becomes  so  dim  about  me,  but  this  only  externally  in  the  world 
of  sense;  every  thing  within,  unites  into  the  finest  harmony,  and  the 
speeukuive  powers  are  sharper*  Oh!  there  will  be  much  to  know 
there!" 


It  appears  from  Professor  Stuart's  article,  that  Schleier- 
macher^s  views  of  the  Trinity  were  essentially  those  held  by 
many  Unitarians,  and  toUdly  distinct  from  the  Orthodox 
views.  He  differed  from  aJl  the  creeds,  symbols,  and  church 
4!onfessions.  His  idea  was  this,  that  the  divine  Unity  was  Ood 
concealed^  and  the  Trinity  Chd  revealed;  (p.  316^  The  Unity 
is  God  in  himself.  But  as  to  the  Trinity— the  Father  is  God 
as  revealed  in  the  works  of  creation,  providence  and  legisla- 
tion ;  tfie  Son  is  God  in  human  flesh  5  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God 
the  sanctifier. 

Of  course  the  Trinity  has  no  objective  reality;  only  as  res- 
pects man  is  there  a  Trinity — in  God  himself  there  is  none. 
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We  see  God  in  three  ways — ^but  after  all,  there  is  but  one 
God.  So  I  might  say — I  can  know  my  absent  parent  in  three 
ways — I  live  in  the  house  which  he  built  and  arranged,  and 
know  his  character  bv  the  skill  and  order  which  is  mere  dis- 
played— ^I  received  a  letter  frpn^  him,  by  which  I  know  more 
of  his  character^— and  I  hope  by  and  bye,  by  personal  inter- 
course to  become  yet  more  closely  acquainted  lyith  him — yet 
I  have  but  one  Father. 

Of  course  the  T'l'^i^^y  ^  i^Qt  eternal,  and  thi#  Sphleier-r 
macher  declares. 

This  aoctrine  has  been  known  as  Sabellianism,  and  has 
been  always  condemned  as  heresy.  I  think  it  stands  so  con- 
demned in  the  Andover  creed.  It  is,  as  any  one  can  see  who 
will  look  through  the  veil  of  words^  purely  Unitarianism — in- 
asmuch as  it  makes  the  threefold  distinction  in  the  Godhead, 
real  only  as  far  as  man  is  concerned.  At  present,  we  can 
make  no  further  remarks  on  this  subject,  but  hope  shortly  to 
resume  it. 

Professor  Stuart  does  not  give  his  full  assent  to  the  views 
of  S.  He  is  well  s^ware  that  to  many  they  must  appear 
heretical.  He  does  say,  however,  this,  that  they  ^e  the  only 
intelUpble  views  which  he  has  met  with  among  Trinitarians. 
This  is  granting  a  good  deal.  Unitarians  have  always  object- 
ed to  the  representations  of  the  Trinity,  that  they  were  either 
unmtelligible  or  pontradictory — that  they  had  no  meaning  at 
all,  or  that  they  peant  that  three  were  one.  We  were  told 
in  answer,  that  it  was  an  awful  mystery,  a  depth  of  darkness 
which  no  intellect  could  fathom,  and  then  we  were  accused 
of  pride,  presumption,  and  arrogance,  for  wishing  to  under- 
stand anything  about  it.  We  were  obliged  to  sit  down  con- 
tented with  this  reply,  for  no  other  could  we  get.  We  said, 
to  be  sure,  with  ail  possible  meekness  and  deference,  ^that 
though  we  admitted  dieerfully  that  a  subject  might  be  obscure, 
and  difficult  to  understand — we  saw  no  reason  why  a  propo- 
sition^ a  statement^  should  be  unintelligible  or  contradictory.^' 
We  might  as  well  have  been  silent— we  gpt  no  further  ai^- 
swer  but  the  old  argumentum  adhominem^  accusations  of  pre- 
sumption, pride  of  reason  &c. 

Having  thus  summarily  disposed  of  our  Unitarian  objec- 
tionsi  it  appears  that  these  learned  orthodox  Doctors  hav^ 
brought  tnem  forward  again  themselves.  They  told  us  that 
we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  answers,  which  it  seems  did  not 
satisfy  their  own  minds.  Being  on  the  inside  of  the  citadel 
pf  Orthodoxy,  they  can  direct  tfieir  attacks  against  its  fortifi- 
pations  lyith  more  success  than  we,  who  are  unfortunately 
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jixcluded.  And  truly,  very  skilfully  do  they  carry  on  the 
.attack.  In  the  first  place,  they  profess  that  it  is  their  rever- 
ience  for  the  divinity  of  Christ  which  induces  them  to  this 
work*  They  then  quote  the  half  dozen  standard  proof-texts, 
to  show  that  they  are  perfectly  sound  on  that  point.  They 
declare  that  their  view  of  the  subject  alone,  makes  him  **God 
over  all,  blessed  for  ever  more."  Here  they  have  already 
enlisted  many  Orthodox  m-ejudices  on  their  behalf.  The 
work  goes  on  swimmingly.  The  notion  of  "eternal  generation" 
it  seems,  supposes  a  dependence  and  subordination  in  the 
second  person  of  the  Trinitv,  which  interferes  with  the  pious 
feelings  of  all  evangelical  christians.  This  notion  then  must 
be  done  awajr.  Farewell  Xo  this  ancient  landmark!  Jhe 
Son  is  not  derived— rthe  Holy  Spirit  does  not  proceed— each 
is  very,  supreme  God.  In  short  it  is  the  same  God  who 
leveafs  himself  by  different  p-o^cpa,  or  persons^  if  you  choose 
to  call  them  so.  If  you  do  choose  this  word,  however,  you 
must  not  use  it  in  the  common  sense,  as  expressing  a  being 
|i^Tii)g  a  distinct  consciousness,  will  and  identity,  bi^t  only  as 
^expressing  a  mode  of  manifestation. 

Here  then  we  rest  at  last  in  Unitarianism.  The  wall  which 
could  not  be  battered  down  from  without,  has  been  under- 
mined from  within.  That  which  those  calling  themselves 
Unitarians  could  never  effect,  those  calling  themselves  Trini- 
tarians can  easily  accomplish.  By  words  and  names  the 
world  is  ^vemed. 

It  is  evidently  a  part  of  the  plan  of  God's  providence  when 
about  to  produce  any  great  change  in  the  hearts  and  faith  of 
men,  to  "prepare  the  way,?'  by  partial  communications — as 
they  can  bear  them.  There  are  many  ru^ed  and  rocky 
mountain  tops  to  be  brought  low,  (dogrpatizmg  systems  ana 
rough  traditions))  and  many  valleys  to  be  filled  up,  (low  ahd 
shauow  views  of  religion?) — and  many  a  John  the  Baptist 
with  doctrine  suited  to  the  popular  prejudices,  must  go  before 
the  majestically  simple  form  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  sun 
of  Truth  never  rushes  headlong  firom  below  the  horizon,  into 
the  realm  of  night— rsoft  twilight  precedes  him,  extinguishing 
the  stars  one  after  another,  painting  the  heavens  with  succes- 
sive tints  of  gray,^  pale  white,  golden  yellow,  and  burning 
crimson;  so  that  when  the  great  orb  slowly  raises  itsmpper 
disk  above  the  far  forest  line,  his  light  is  received  with,  grati- 
tude and  not  terror.  Thus  is  it  with  communications  of 
Truth.  Dr.  Worcester's  **Bible  News,"  would  never  have 
jnade  so  many  converts  as  it  did,  from  the  Trinity,  had  he  at 
^t  time  held  the  views  to  which  he  has  since  arrived.    We 
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presume  that  professor  Stuart,  by  dethroning  the  Nicene  sym- 
bols, and  despoiling  of  their  authority,  the  Athanasian  repre- 
sentations of  the  Divine  Being,  will  do  vastly  more  to  promote 
the  sublime  doctrine  of  God's  unity,  than  if  he  gave  up  the 
use  of  the  word  Trinity. 

We  may  be  asked  in  fine,  **Why  then  do  you  yet  find 
fault?  If  these  Sabellian  views  are  satisfactory  to  your  mind, 
why  not  adopt  them,  and  slip  quietly  into  the  Orthodox  ranks? 
Why  keep  up  a  controversy  about  the  namej  when  the  thing 
is  already  yielded  to  you?  Many  worthy  friends  of  other 
churches  have  asked  us  this  question.  They  say,  **We  agree 
with  you  Unitarians  in  many  important  particidars,  but  we 
think  it  unwise  to  compromise  our  influence  by  uniting  with 
a  party  against  which  such  a  prejudice  exists.  It  would  have 
been  better  if  you  had  not  come  forward  as  a  partt/^  but  had 
continued  united  with  Trinitarians,  and  so  modified  their 
views  gradually  to  your  own." 

So  speak  some — so  do  many  act.  Very  well.  Let  them, 
if  their  consciences  acquiesce,  act  in  this  manner.  But  we 
have  a  call  to  speak  out  the  truth,  plain  and  clear.  We  find 
no  warrant  in  the  Bible  for  the  doctrine  commonly  taught  and 
received  as  the  Trinity; — ^we  wBl  say  so,  at  any  hazard.  We 
do  not  think  it  a  man's  duty  to  say  he  believes  what  is  either 
unintelligible  or  contradictory;  we  vnll  say  this  also.  The 
Bible,  and  no  Symbol,  is  our  master — this  too  we  will  loudly 
proclaim.  Jesus  Christ  before  St.  Athanasius — the  Apostle 
raul  before  the  whole  Council  of  Nice.  The  noble  words 
found  in  the  preface  to  Dr.  Channin^s  discourses  ring  in  our 
ears,  and  should  bring  the  blush  to  the  cheek  of  the  man  who 
dares  not  avow  an  unpopular  doctrine.  <*It  is  due  to  myself," 
l»ys  he,  «to  say,  that  the  cpntroversial  character  of  this 
volume  is  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  love  of  disputation,  but  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  I  was  called  to  write.  It  grew 
perilous  to  search  the  scriptures  for  ourselves,  and  to  speak 
nreely  according  to  the  convictions  of  our  own  minds.  I  saw 
that  penalties,  as  serious  in  this  country  as  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, were  to  be  attached  to  the  profession  of  liberal  views 
of  cluristianity,  the  penalties  of  general  hatred  and  scorn;  and 
that  a  degrading  umformity  of  opinion  was  to  be  imposed  by 
the  severest  persecution  the  spirit  of  the  ace  would  allow. 
At  such  a  period  I  dared  not  be  silent.  I  felt  myself  called, 
not  merely  to  plead  in  general  for  freedom  of  thought  and 

Seech,  but,  what  was  more  important  and  trying,  to  assert 
is  fireedom  by  action.    I  should  have  felt  myself  disloyal  to 
truth  and  freedom,  had  I  confined  myself  to  vague  common^ 
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places  about  our  rights,  and  forborne  to  bear  my  testimony 
expressly  and  specially  to  proscribed  opinions." 

Thus  we  say  also.  We  contend  that  truth  should  have 
free  course*  If  we  are  Unitarians,  we  desire  the  right  to  say 
so.  We  do  not  like  to  be  forced  to  wear  a  Sabellian  cloak, 
lettered,  Trinily — Trinity — to  conceal  our  real  form  and 
stature.  We  wait  impatiently  for  the  second  part  of  Professor 
Stuart's  article. 
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Oh !  tell  me  not  'tis  Fancy's  voice 

That  whispers  in  my  ear; 
For  I  know  'tis  Nature's  holy  tone 

That  breathes  in  silence  here. 
From  the  silence  of  my  bosom 

It  bids  me  cease  to  roam^ 
And  to  seek  once  more  the  rock-girt  shore. 

And  the  green  fields  of  my  home. 

Why  do  I  love  that  rocky  land, 

And  that  inclement  sky  ? 
I  know  alone,  I  love  it, 

But  ask,  and  care  not,  why. 
At  ronnd  my  friends  my  feelings  twine, 

So  roond  my  native  shore. 
God  placed  the  instinct  in  my  heart 

And  I  seek  to  know  no  more. 

Then  howl,  ye  thunder-tempests^ 

For  ye  lull  my  soul  to  sleep ; 
And  in  dreams  I  hear  the  ocean-wind, 

And  the  surges  of  the  deep. 
Again  the  clouds  of  winter 

Sweep  o'er  the  summer  sky, 
And  the  ground  rings  hard  beneath  my  tread  ,- 

And  the  snow  comes  drifting  by. 

My  fathers'  bones,  New  England, 

Sleep  in  thy  hallowed  ground : 
My  living  kin.  New  England, 

In  thy  shady  paths  are  found : 
And  though  my  body  dwelleth  here^ 

And  my  weary  feet  here  roam. 
My  spirit  and  my  hopes  are  still 
CiimnnMti»  la  thee,  my  own  loved  home.  i.  u*  '• 
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Art.  VIII.— ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL,  AT  LOUISVILLE. 

As  Mr.  Campbell  is  a  distinguished  man,  possessing  great 
influence  in  the  western  states;  claiming  to  be  a  retormer; 
and  without  doubt,  an  intelligent,  bold  and  powerfiil  preacher 
of  rational  and  liberal  views  in  religion:  his  character  and 
doings  belong  to  the  religious  history  of  the  times,  and  should 
be  interesting  to  all  interested  in  thaU  I  offer  no  further 
apology,  either  to  him  (his  public  character  is  public  property) 
or  our  readers,  for  communicating  the  following  account  of 
my  connection  with  him  while  in  this  city,  last  April. 

Before  his  arrival,  some  of  his  friends  had  requested  the  use 
of  our  Unitarian  church,  on  the  morning  of  the  Lord's  day, 
April  5th,  on  which  he  was  expected  to  be  present.  We 
willindy  consented;  not  however  wishing  to  give  up  our 
church  entirely  on  that  day,  but  rather  that  Mr.  Camj)beU 
should  come  and  preach  to  us,  and  his  own  friends,  together. 
We  thouj^t  it  a  more  christian  way,  for  us  all  to  worsnip  to- 
gether on  that  morning,  than  to  desert  our  church  because 
other  Christians  were  coming  to  it.  We  are  not  of  the  sort 
to  fear  contamination  from  those  whose  forms  of  worship  may 
diflfer  from  our  own.  There  are  differences  of  operation,  but 
the  same  Lord.  One  may  worship  like  dying  Jacob,  leaning 
on  the  top  of  his  staff;  another,  kneeling  oh  a  cushion;  one 
may  sing,  making  melody  in  his  heart,  while  the  swelling  or- 
gan bears  up  his  voice  with  its  strong  and  sweet  tones;  an- 
other may  prefer  a  less  formal  song:  what  matters  it?  Is  it 
not  well  ior  them  to  come  together  sometimes,  and  see  how 
entirely  they  agree  in  more  vital  matters? 

So  I  thought;  and  going  to  see  Mr.  Campbell,  on  Saturday 
morning,  told  him  so.  I  told  him  my  friends  would  be  inter- 
ested and  happy  to  hear  him.  "Perhaps  I  may  say  something 
that  will  not  suit  you,"  said  he  with  a  sniile.  "It  is  a  great  max- 
im with  us,"  I  answered,  **to  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast 
only  what  is  good.  I  am  not  afraid  that  you  will  do  my 
people  any  harm.  I  do  not  teach  them  to  receive  every 
thing  as  gospel  which  comes  from  the  pulpit,  but  to  prove  it  all 
by  God's  word."  He  said  that  he  thought  this  right,  and  that 
those  preachers  who  were  afraid  to  let  their  people  hear  dif- 
ferent opinions,  were  satirizing  themselves,  confessing  that 
they  haa  not  been  able  fully  to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of 
their  own  doctrines.  We  parted  after  a  little  more  conver- 
sation. 

The  next  morning  a  ffreat  multitude,  many  having  come 
from  a  distance,  out  of  Indiana  and  the  neighboring  counties 
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of  Kentucky,  crowded  the  church  at  an  early  hour.  They 
listened  with  great  attention,  to  a  discourse  of  ablout  an  hour  and 
a  quarter  in  length,  as  nearly  as  I  can  judge.  To  our  New 
England  readers  this  may  seem  a  long  sermon,  but  it  is  quite 
an  usual  thing  for  a  western  audience  to  listen  with  interest 
for  two  or  three  hours.  No  preacher,  at  all  distinguished, 
ever  satisfies  himself  with  less  than  an  hour.  The  western 
people  have  a  real  taste  for  oratory,  and  willingly  listen  to 
long  harangues.  And  besides,  there  is  in  western  speakers, 
a  conversational  ease  of  delivery,  an  absence  of  the  pulpit 
monotone,  a  constant  variety  of  intonation  and  emphasis,  an 
exciting  mode  of  statement  and  illustration,  which  keep  the 
attention  from  flagging.  There  are  earnestness  and  simpli- 
city; and  it  is  eflectual  oratory,  for  it  engages  and  interests. 
Of  this  the  speaker  is  sure;  for  he  knows  his  audience  woidd 
not  scruple  to  get  up  and  ^o  out  of  the  house,  and  leave  him 
to  talk  to  the  walls,  if  he  did  not  interest  them. 

I  think  that  in  this  respect  the  western  pulpit  manner  is 
much  nearer  the  truth  tnan  the  eastern.  Yet  a  western 
speaker  would  probably  be  thooght  not  reverential  enou^, 
by  most  New  England  Conjzregationalists.  As  an  illustration 
of  this,  let  me  record  the  following  anecdote.  I  was  to  speak 
one  evening  last  sununer,  to  a  society  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton. I  endeavored  to  adopt,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  the  western 
natural  conversational  manner.  After  the  service,  while  ^ing 
home,  I  chanced  to  overhear  the  following  criticism.  *^ow 
did  you  like  the  preacher  tonight?"  "Not  very  well;  I  thought 
his  voice  was  too  uneven.'*'*  The  good  old  lady  missed  the  ac- 
customed monotone.  I  was  pleased  with  her  remark,  for  I 
knew  I  had  succeeded  in  my  endeavor,  and  I  was  sure  that^ 
whatever  criticism  they  might  afterward  make  on  my  delivery^ 
it  had  for  the  time  the  effect  of  interesting  them  in  what  Isavi^ 
which  was  all  1  wanted. 

I  have  heard  several  of  the  distinguished  western  pulpit 
speakers,  and  on  the  whole,  I  liked  Mr.  Campbell's  manner  as 
well  if  not  better  than  that  of  any  of  them.  Many  are  more  im- 
a^native  and  sublime  in  their  language ;  he  keeps  a  pretty  even 
ffight  in  this  respect,  never  soaring  very  high.  Many  excel 
him  in  the  inflections  and  management  of  voice,  and  graceful- 
ness of  gesture.  He  stands  upright,  his  head  a  little  back,  his 
right  hand  leaning  on  a  cane,  with  which  he  occasionally  gives 
an  emphatic  rap  on  the  floor;  but  most  of  his  gestures  are  made 
with  his  left  hand.  The  great  excellence  however  of  Camp- 
bell's delivery,  consists  in  the  feeling  which  it  inspires,  of  his 
manly  independence,  entire  conviction  of  the  truth  of  what 
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he  says,  and  entire  understanding  of  his  whole  subject.  He 
is  plain,  forcible,  and  self-possessed;  he  is  not  hurried  away 
by  his  words  or  by  his  thoughts,  but  has  the  command  of  both. 
This  comprehensive  view  of  his  subject,  enables  him  to 
bring  out,  in  an  emphatic  way,  the  leading  points.  It  is  a 
fault  of  western  speakers  generally,  to  have  no  clear  train 
and  sequence  of  ideas,  but  to  hurry  backwards  and  forwards, 
round  and  round  the  field,  showing  great  fleetness  and  power, 
but  making  no  progress.  Herein  Campbell  is  superior.  He 
has  a  view  of  his  whole  subject,  while  ne  is  laying  it  down  in 
parts.  I  have  heard  distinguished  speakers  divide  their  ora- 
tions into  two  or  three  heads,  and  say  exactly  the  same  things 
under  each  of  them. 

In  the  present  discourse,  however,  he  introduced  so  many 
important  topics  which  he  had  no  time  to  dwell  upon,  and 
which  came  in  incidentally,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  give  an  ac- 
curate account  of  its  contents.  I  will  however  recount  the 
most  important  of  the  ideas. 

His  subject  being  Christian  Union,  he  took  the  passage  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Ephesians,  as  the 
basis  o^  his  remarks.  He  first  made  some  sound  and  impor- 
tant observations,  on  the  right  way  of  reading  scripture;  that 
it  was  doing  it  injustice  to  read  it  by  piecemeal;  that  the  Bible 
should  be  read  like  other  books,  with  the  use  of  our  reason. 
He  remarked  that  there  was  one  point  to  each  epistle,  and  to 
understand  it,  we  must  find  what  that  point  was. 

He  then  proceeded,  after  some  other  remarks,  to  develop 
his  great  idea — the  Union  of  Christians.      He  spoke  of  the 
wrils  of  disunion,  party  spirit,  sectarian  rancor.     He  quoted 
Wr  Saviour's  declaration,  that  a  house  divided  against  itself 
could  not  stand.     He  said  that  considering  the  dissensions  in 
the  Christian  church,  it  would  have  fallen  lone  ago,  were  it 
not  founded  on  a  rock.     But  that  by  being  divided  it  is  shorn 
of  its  power,  and  can  never  convert  the  world.     Your  divis- 
ions, your  sectarianism,  said  he,  are  producing  infidelity,  in  a 
swelhng  flood.     You  must  stop  this  warfare.    I  know  what 
I  say,  I  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  when  I  declare  that 
there  is  a  strong  under-current  of  infidelity  in  all  our  churches. 
1  know  there  is  a  great  show  of  zeal,  great  bustle  and  activity; 
it  is  an  age  of  missions  and  revivals;  but  there  is  not  the  pow- 
er of  godliness. 

(These  remarks  reminded  me  and  others  very  strondv  of 
some,  almost  verbally  the  same,  made  by  Dr.  Wylie,  of  Indi- 
ana, in  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  in  this  place,  some  time 
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aiiice.    This  shows  that  men  of  all  parties  are  beginning  to 
find  out  that  sectarianism  will  not  answer,  and  that  £ere  must 
be  a  reform.) 
If  I  rightly  understood  him,  he  then  went  on  to  show  the 

grounds  of  Christian  Union,  in  the  following  manner.  All 
hristians,  who  have  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  should 
be  united  in  spirit  and  fellowship.  !Now  they  all  have  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  and  one  baptism;  for  even  the  quakers  have 
a  spiritual  baptism  or  immersion.  (These  were  his  words.) 
And  all  Christians  have  the  same  faith.  For  what  is  faith?  A 
belief  of  facts.  The  Bible  is  all  facts,  from  beginning  to  end; 
there  are  no  speculations  or  opinions  in  it.  The  creeds  begin, 
•*There  is  one  God,  immutable,  infinite,  without  parts,"  fee. 
This  no  one  can  understand.  But  the  Bible  begms,  *'In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  And  so 
it  goes  through,  all  facts.  And  I  think  it  a  proof  that  the  creed 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Apostle's  creed,  is  an  ancient 
one,  that  it  contains  only  factSj  in  which  all  Christians  agree. 
How  does  faith  operate?  In  this  way.  First,  there  must  be 
something  done;  then  a  report  of  what  has  been  done;  then  a 
belief  of  uiat  report;  and  feelings  and  conduct  follow  from  that 
belief.  Suppose  a  mother  receives  a  letter  giving  her  an  ac- 
count of  the  dangerous  illness  of  her  son.  She  breaks  it  open 
and  is  exceedin^y  a^tated.  First  came  the  fact,  then  a  re- 
port of  it;  then  a  belief  of  that  report;  and  then  her  heart  was 
moved.    Why?    Because  she  had  true  faith. 

If  I  was  to  divide  the  Bible  anew  into  chapters,  he  contin- 
ued, I  should  divide  it  into  three:  one  of  faitn;  one  of  piety; 
and  one  of  morality.  But  now  people  have  gone  on  and  added 
two  more  chapters  to  it;  one  of  opinions,  and  one  of  traditions. 
Now  I  have  given  you  my  definition  of  faith,  I  will  give  you 
my  idea  of  opinion.  Opinion  is  not  knowledge ;  opinion  is  not 
faith;  but  merely  speculation  about  facts  not  known  or  believ- 
ed. I  know  I  am  standing  here.  I  believe  there  is  such  a  place 
as  St.  Petersburg;  I  do  not  know  it;  I  believe  it  on  the  testi- 
mony of  others.  I  think  Saturn  is  inhabited.  I  do  not  know 
it;  I  have  never  been  there.  I  do  not  believe  it;  no  one  has 
ever  come  from  there  to  tell  me.  But  it  is  my  opinion  drawn 
from  speculation.  Now  I  have  my  opinions  on  religious  sub- 
jects as  well  as  on  other  subjects.  But  they  are  my  private 
Eroperty;  no  one  has  a  right  to  take  them  from  me,  neither 
ave  I  a  right  to  impose  them  on  any  one  as  matters  of  faith. 
Then  for  traditions;  they  are  simply  the  opinions  of  our  fath- 
ers, consecrated  and  emoalmed  in  creeds  and  symbols.  These 
have  been  added  to  the  Bible,  and  tend  to  make  the  word  of 
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God  of  none  effect.  But  we  are  not  so  much  to  blame  for 
this,  as  those  from  whom  we  received  them.  We  are  the 
creatures  of  creeds,  not  their  authors.  They  made  usj  we 
did  not  make  them. 

Now  we  must,  all  of  us,  if  we  wish  for  union,  give  up  our 
opinions  and  traditions.  We  must  give  up  our  episcopalian- 
ism,  and  our  presbj'terianism,  and  our  methodism,  our  trinita- 
rianism,  our  unitananism,  our  baptistism  too.  (I  understood 
him  to  say  this,  which  is  intclliciDle  enough.)  I  am  willing  to 
compromise  all  my  opinions  and  speculations,  and  demand  the 
same  of  others*  But  some  things  I  cannot  compromise.  I 
cannot  compromise  the  seven  unities  mentioned  by  St.  Paul, 
in  the  text.  Something  is  due  to  peace,  something  also  to 
truth. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  a  faithful  view  of  the  sub- 
stance of  Mr.  Campbell's  sermon.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
not  mistaken  some  parts,  but  I  think  the.  above  statement  in 
the  main  accurate.  He  asked  me,  after  he  had  finished, 
whether  he  had  gone  too  far  for  me.  I  told  him  no.  I  could 
agree  to  all  he  said,  with  my  whole  heart.  It  strikes  me  that 
aiJ  this  ground,  is  exactly  what  Unitarians  have  always  taken, 

flead,  and  prayed  for.  Another  question  comes,  however: 
7e  are  agreed  in  general  principles;  are  we  consistent  in 
carrying  them  out  in  detail?  There  is  an  immense  number  of 
Christians  who  would  agree  with  this  view  of  essentials  and 
unessentials.  The  great  difficulty,  after  all,  consists  in  ap- 
plying it  to  points  in  dispute,  to  find  out  where  controversy 
turns  round  an  axis  of  facts,  and  where  it  floats  on  an  ele- 
ment of  opinion.  To  this  question  I  will  again  recur,  in  a 
comparison  of  Campbellism  and  Unitarianism. 

Louisville,  Ky.  j.  f.  c. 
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Under  this  head  we  intend,  as  occasion  may  serve,  to 
notice  such  as  have  sung  or  may  sing,  in  or  of,  this  Western 
land.  It  ought  to  be  one  object  of  a  western  journal  to  en- 
courage western  literature.  Tliis  is  best  done,  by  bringing 
those  literary  efforts  which  are  worthy  of  notice,  before  the 
e3re  of  the  public,  and  by  giving  honor  where  honor  is  due, 
without  waiting,  till  the  critics  of  some  distant  region  have 
found  out  that  there  is  intellectual  ability  among  us,  before 
we  utter  words  of  sympathy  and  encouragement.  This,  in 
our  limited  sphere,  and  in  subordination  to  the  main  object  of 
our  work,  we  mean  to  do. 
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In  a  new  country,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  there  are 
few  whose  time  is  entirely  devoted  to  literary  pursuits. 
Least  of  all  are  those  found,  who  can  give  up  their  time  and 
hearts  to  poetry.  Men  among  us  are  yet  living,  not  writing 
poems.  The  description  of  what  has  been  doing  for  the  last 
fifty  years — the  common  realities  of  life — ^wifl  make  the 
poetry  of  a  century  hence.  What  was  Boone's  life,  from 
the  time  that  he  first  dreamed  of  this  great  valley,  and  on- 
ward, as  he  scaled  the  mountain  barrier  of  the  West,  and 
struggled  with  its  savage  inhabitants,  till  crowded  by  the 
thicKening  smokes  of  emigrants,  he  sought  solitude  and  a  free 
range  beyond  the  Mississippi, — what  was  his  life  but  a  poemt 
What  but  a  poem,  is  the  life  of  the  delicate  woman,  who 
leaves  her  home  a  thousand  miles  behind,  and  follows  her  hus- 
band into  the  wilderness — her  sad  memories  soothed  by  a  fonder 
love — her  children  growing  up  around  her,  in  her  heimit 
home — ^long  struggles  upborn  by  affection  and  hope,  and  reli- 
gious trust — the  sickness  of  those  most  dear  to  her — and  the 
graves  of  her  children  dug  by  their  father's  hands, — what  is 
her  life  but  a  poem?  Nay;  what  but  a  poem  has  been  the 
growth  of  this  great  inland  empire,  growing  up— silently — 
swiftly — while  men  slept — amid  the  shadows  of  the  wilder- 
ness— ^like  the  coral  walls  of  the  Indian  seas,  expanding,  rising 
to  the  ocean's  surface^-the  basis  of  a  continent? 

The  poems  that  have  appeared  in  the  West,  have  without 
exception,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  the  productions  of  men 
engaged  in  other  pursuits — accidental  outoreathings — written 
by  the  wayside,  as  they  have  paused  for  a  moment  on  their 
dusty  and  busy  journey.  Yet  among  writings  thus  produced, 
there  is  many  a  specimen  erf  purest  poetry,  not  elaborate  per- 
haps, or  chiselled,  to  the  nail,  yet  containing  faithful  descrip- 
tions of  nature,  and  outbursts  of  natural  and  noble  feeling, 
which  they  who  care  for  our  literature  will  not  willingly  let 
perish  from  remembrance. 

The  last  volume  of  western  poetry  that  has  fallen  in  our 
way,  is  by  Wm.  D.  Gallagher.*  His  name  is,  we  believe,  at 
no  distant  day  to  hold  a  conspicuous  rank  in  the  estimation 
of  his  countrymen.  The  longest  poem  in  the  volume,  is  a 
tale  of  crime,  remorse,  and  death.  We  quote  from  it  as  we 
shall  from  the  writings  of  others,  not  for  the  purpose  of  cri- 
ticism,— (of  what  peculiar  utility,  we  would  ask,  is  criticism 
to  a  poet,  who  always  writes  best,  when  he  writes  out  his  own 
conceptions  and  emotions,  utterly  forgetful  that  there  wa» 

*  Brato,  No.  1. 
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ever  such  a  thing  as  a  critic  or  a  rule  of  criticism?) — ^but  to 
show  that  there  is  poetry,  pure  poetry,  scattered  in  solid  gol- 
den ingots  around  us. 

Where  will  one  find  a  more  nervous  description  of  remorse 
for  a  dark  and  deadly  crime,  than  in  the  following  extract? — 
A  remorse  struggling  in  a  nature  not  wholly  lost,  making  the 
man  fly  to  the  remotest  wilderness  to  hide  himself  from  man, 
and  alas!  if  it  might  be,  from  God — torturing  him  with  one 
horrible  memory  that  will  not  away,  and  pointing  to  the 
future,  and  pronouncing  the  words  of  doom,  forever,  forever, 
till  reason  is  shaken  on  her  throne,  and  the  outward  man  is 
wrecked  like  the  spirit  within:  this  is  what  is  described;  and 
the  picture  is  drawn  in  sharp,  clear  lines,  as  if  engraved  in 
steel. 

s 

He  was  a  man  of  hideous  mein; 

His  eyes  were  deeply  set, 
And  the  demon-fires  of  guilty  days 

Were  huming  in  them  yet. 
His  beard  was  thick,  and  long,  and  black; 

Apparently  the  growth 
Of  many  a  day  of  wretchedness, 

And  solitude,  and  sloth. 
His  hair  was  matted  o*er  his  head, 

In  locks  of  black  and  gray; 
His  cheeks  were  thin;  with  his  shaggy  chin 

His  fingers  were  ever  at  play. 
They  were  ever  at  play  with  his  shaggy  chin, 

And  the  eyebrows,  iron -gray. 
That  lowered  above  his  flashing  eyes, 
Like  a  cloud  o'er  the  brilliants  that  gem  the  skies 

At  the  close  of  a  sultry  day. 

Remorse  had  furrowed  his  ample  brow — 

His  cheeks  were  sallow  and  thin; 
His  limbs  were  shriveled — his  body  was  lank — 

He  had  reaped  the  wages  of  sin: 
And  though  his  eyes  constantly  glanced  about. 
As  if  looking  or  watching  for  something  without, 

His  mind's  eye  glanced  within! 

And  he  drew  in  his  breath,  and  shrank  away 

From  the  things  that  he  saw  there; 
And  the  pallor  of  death  o'erspread  his  face, 

And  the  writhin|rs  of  despair. 

Wildly  his  eyes  still  glared  about; 

But  the  eye  that  glanced  within, 
Was  the  one  which  saw  the  images 

That  frightened  this  man  of  sin. 
But  the  things  he  saw  I  may  not  tell— 
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For  there's  nothing  so  frightful,  unseemly  and  fell, 
As  the  shapes  in  a  guilty  bosom's  hell. 

He  drew  in  his  breath,  and  shrank  away, 

As  far  as  he  could  get — 
For  his  eye  had  now  caught  the  aged  man's— 

And  he  shrieked,  <'Not  yet!  Not  yet!" 

He  drew  in  his  breath,  and  shrank  away— 

And  his  cowardly  limbs  did  quake; 
For,  half  crazed,  he  thought  that  the  Evil  One 
Had  come  to  tell  him  his  days  were  done; 

And  he  felt  that  he  could  not  make    . 
His  peace  with  his  much  offended  Gods 
And,  fearing  the  stroke  of  the  righteous  rod* 

In  agony  of  soul 
He  fell  over — and  on  his  musty  leaves 
Moaning  he  lay,  and  attempting  to  pray: 

And  then  a  look  he  stole 
At  the  solemn  old  man,  and  again  began 

To  beckon  him  away. 

The  holy  man  approached  him  then-* 

But  as  he  drew  more  near 
The  guilty  wretch  shrieked  wildly  out. 

And  swooned  away,  with  fear. 

And  the  murdered  one  haunts  him — she,  whom  he  had 
loved  and  destroyed. 

"O,  God! Away!  thou  pallid  form! 

I  know  I  murdered  thee! 

Back  to  thy  grave!     I  soon  shall  come- 
But  not  to  dwell  with  thee! 

Back! — do  not  drive  me  mad! — back!  back! 
O,  God!  what  agony!" 

He  smote  his  breast — and  soon  his  eyes 

Were  fixed,  as  if  in  death; 
But  still  his  lips,  though  mute,  moved  on. 

And  still  he  drew  his  breath. 
And  with  his  coarse  and  grizzly  beard 

His  fingers  were  at  play. 
And  time-and-time  he  'd  mutter  low, 

"Away !— not  yet! — away!" 

But  by  degrees,  **the  priestlike  father,"  who  had  wandered 
to  those  remote  regions  of  the  north  west,  to  carry  the  gos- 
pel to  their  savage  tribes,  by  his  presence  and  his  prayers, 
Booths  and  wins  the  demon  of  insanity  out  of  his  heart. 
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The  hoary,  watcher  bent  him  o'er 

The  guilty  wretch's  bed. 
And  wiped  the  dew  from  his  clammy  brow» 

And  lifled  his  frantic  head; 
And  he  pillowed  it  on  his  breast  awhile. 

Then  words  that  soothed  him  said. 

When  the  sinful  one  was  calm  aj^in. 

The  good  man  knelt  in  prayer; 
But  the  murderer's  face  soon  tum'd  from  him— 

Wild — haggard  with  despair; 
For  his  thoughts  were  borne  to  the  Heavens  abore. 

And  they  found  no  haven  there! 

But  as  the  fervent  piwyer  went  on. 

That  sad  face  brighter  grew; 
And  it  seem'd  that  within  that  man  of  sin 

A  change  was  working  too: 
That  the  dried-ap  fount  of  feeling, 

Which  in  Passion's  sun  for  years 
Had  been  scorching,  was  suddenly  made  again 

The  source  of  relieving  tears. 
The  words  of  the  good  man  pierced  his  heart, 

Whence  a  stream  refreshing  rush'd; 
As  the  rod  of  the  prophet  smote  the  rock. 

Till  the  gladdening  waters  gush'd. 

He  cast  his  tearful  eyes  above — 

The  star  of  Hope  was  there! 
It  shone  upon  his  soul,  and  lit 

That  desert  of  Despair. 
And  then  he  thanked  the  man  of  God 

Time  after  time,  and  bless'd, 
And  asked  to  join  with  him  in  prayer: 

**Not  now — thou  needest  rest;" 
He  said,  and  gave  a  draught  prepared 

To  lull  him  to  repose; 
And  the  soothed  sufferer's  weary  eyes 

Grow  heavy  soon,  and  close. 

This  is  not  the  part  of  the  poem  which  would  generally  be 
regarded  as  the  best.  We  do  not  quote  it  as  such.  We  ex- 
tract it  as  showing  that  the  writer  possesses,  in  a  very  great 
degree,  that  which  is  one  of  the  very  first  qualifications  of  a 
poet — the  power  of  vivid  and  complete  conception,  and  the 
power  of  transmitting  his  conceptions  to  the  minds  of  others 
through  transparent  words. 

Here  is  a  poem  of  a  difierent  character. 

TO  MY  MOTHER. 

Thv  cheek — it  is  pale,  my  mother, 
And  the  light  of  thine  eye  is  dim— 
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And  theipiihiiigi  €i  gladnefls,  that  Hied  iofill 

Thy  cup  of  joy  to  Ha  briiii» 
Come,  like  the  viaita  ef  angeb. 

So  'few,  and  fiir  between," 
That  I  feel  the  reed  is  a  feeble  one 

On  which  thou  hence  moat  lean. 

"^ia  a  bitter  thinff,  my  mother. 

To  look  on  a  pavent'a  deeay-* 
To  behold  the  Spoiler^  raTagee, 

Aa  he  tears  life's  bloom  away: 
'Tis  bitter  to  look  on  the  (hrrows 

He  ploagha  in  the  god-lilm  brow — 
To  weep,  o'er  the  gems  of  inteUeet 

That  are  rayleaa,  and  Aienleaa  now. 

Btft  there  ia  a  thought,  my  mother. 

That  ia  balm  to  the  stricken  heart: 
— Though  the  gift  of  life  is  a  frail  one, 

And  from  it  we  soon  must  part. 
There  is  a  haven  of  gladness. 

For  the  weary  heart  a  home — 
Where  the  light  of  joy  ia  never  dim. 

And  sorrows  never  come. 

On  that  blissiul  home,  my  mother. 

Thine  eye  is  often  bent. 
Like  a  tiny  child's  on  a  wished-for  thing — 

So  longing — BO  intent. 
Oh,  how  pure  in  the  eve  of  Heaven  * 

Must  the  heart  of  the  christian  be — 
So  entirely  fixed  on  that  home  above. 

From  earthliness  so  free. 

We  hope  we  have  extracted  enough  to  direct  our  readers 
to  the  volume  itself.  We  will,  however,  add  one  more  piece 
from  the  same  pen* 

HAPPINESS— A  PICTURE* 

A  neen  vale,  and  a  humble  cot 

Embowered  in  vines  and  spreading  trees; 
Before  the  door  a  verdant  plat. 

And  flowera  whose  perfume  loads  the  breeze: 
Upon  the  grass,  those  flowers  among. 

Glad  aa  the  winda  that  thither  atray, 
A  group  of  children,  fair  and  young, — 

Their  cheeka  are  flush'd  with  play! 

Midway  the  two  small  rooms  between, 

(For  only  two  hath  cot  like  this,) 
Spectator  of  the  joyoua  scene, 

And  sharer  of  the  heart-felt  bliss, 
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A  white-haired  graadem;— on  her  knee 

Her  knitting  lies  neglected  now; 
She  fairly  strains  her  eyes  to  see^— 

Her  specs  pushed  to  her  hrow! 

A  smile  upon  her  withered  cheeks, — 

On  each  a  glistening  tear-drop  lies; 
Her  lips  apart — she  thoughtless  speaks. 

And  harder  stiuins  her  filmr  eyes. 
An  anguishM  cry! — she  quicklv  spmngt — 

The  sufferer's  head  was  on  her  breast: 
A  bee  its  tiny  foot  had  stung. 

On  cbver-bloBsom  prest. 

The  following  is  by  Juii^  Hall.  Years  have  gone — alas! 
how  rapidly  we  Count  the  nkite-stones  on  life's  journey — since 
without  knowing  anything  of  the  author,  we  read  it  on  the 
shore  of  the  Atlantic.  We  remember  as  if  it  were  but  yes- 
terday, the  impression  that  this  poetry  of  the  heart,  so  tender- 
ly beautiful,  made  on  us  then;  nor  does  it  seem  less  beautiful 
as  we  read  it  now.  It  expresses  what  many  have  felt;  yet 
who  has  given  the  feeling  a  more  truthful  utterance,  than  the 
poet  whose  voice  came  from  among  the  silent  and  solemn 
prairies^of  the  Illinois? 

WEDDED  LOVE'S  FIRST  HOME. 

'Twas  far  beyond  yon  mountains,  dear,  we  plighted  vows  of  love, 
The  ocean  wave  was  at  our  feet,  the  autumn  sky  above, 
The  pebbly  shore  was  covered  o'er,  with  many  a  varied  shell. 
And  on  the  billow's  curling  spray,  the  sunbeams  glittering  fell. 
The  storm  has  vexed  that  billow  oft,  and  ofl  that  sun  has  set, 
But  plighted  love  remains  with  us,  in  peace  and  lustre  yet. 

I  wiled  thee  to  a  lonely  haunt,  that  bashfbl  love  might  speak, 

Where  none  could  hear  what  love  revealed,  or  see  the  crimson  cheek; 

The  shore  was  all  deserted,  and  we  wandered  there  alone. 

And  not  a  human  step  impressed  the  sand-beach  but  our  own; 

Thy  footsteps  all  have  vanished  from  the  billow-beaten  strand — 

The  vows  we  breathed  remain  with  us — ^they  were  not  traced  in  sand. 

Far,  far,  we  lefl  the  sea-girt  shore,  endeared  by  childhood's  dream, 
To  seek  the  humble  cot,  that  smiled  by  fair  Ohio's  stream; 
In  vain  the  mountain  cliff  opposed,  the  mountain  torrent  roared. 
For  love  unfurled  her  silken  wing,  and  o'er  each  barrier  soared; 
And  many  a  wide  domain  we  passed,  and  many  an  ample  dome. 
But  none  so  blessed,  so  dear  to  us, as  wedded  love's  first  home. 

Beyond  those  mountains  now  are  all,  that  e'er  we  loved  or  knew. 
The  long  remembered  many,  and  the  dearly  cherished  few; 
The  home  of  her  we  value,  and  the  grave  of  kim  we  mourn, 
Are  there; — and  there  is  all  the  past  to  which  the  heart  can  turn;— 
But  dearer  scenes  surround  us  here,  and  lovelier  joys  we  trace, 
For  here  is  wedded  love's  first  home, — ^its  hallowed  resting  place. 
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From  a  region  still  further  West — across  the  Mississippi — 
from  the  banks  of  the  Red  River,  we  have  another  volume, 
published  some  years  since, — **the  Hunter  and  other  Poems," 
AnyDne  who  reads  this  volume  and  remembers  the  early  age 
at  which  it  was  written,  will  lament  that  Mr.  Flint  shomd 
have  withdrawn,  as  he  seems  to  have  done,  his  fine  powers 
from  die  field  of  literature.  He  lives  in  a  region  hallowed 
by  the  deaths  of  the  two  oreat  discoverers  of  the  West, — 
Soto  and  La  Salle.  And  mm  the  time  that  they  wandered 
to  and  fro,  and  up  and  down,  thousands  of  leagues  through 
this  unknown  world,  to  this  day,  how  often  has  just  such  a 
scene  as  the  one  here  describeh|^^n  looked  upon — a  scene 
so  beautiful  and  fresh,  that  it  al^^s  appears  as  ii  it  were  seen 
for  the  first  time  in  the  world's  prime. 

"Bat  stay; 
A  frown  hath  marred  the  face  of  day; 
The  winds  are  mastering  darkly  now; 
And>  o'er  yon  mountain's  sullen  brow 
The  tempest  hangs  in  many  a  fold 
Of  cloud  on  cloud  majestic  roll'd. 
Seek  we  our  hut."      *      ♦      *      ♦ 

*  4t  m  *  *  *  *. 

The  storm  had  passed,  but  not  in  wrath. 

For  ruin  had'not  marked  its  path 

O'er  that  sweet  vale,  where  now  was  seen 

A  bluer  sky«  and  brighter  green. 

There  was  a  milder  azure  spread 

Around  the  distant  mountain's  head; 

And  every  hue  of  that  fair  bow. 

Whose  beauteous  arch  had  risen  there, 

Now  sunk  beneath  a  brighter  glow. 

And  melted  into  ambient  air. 

The  tempest,  which  had  just  ffone  by, 

Still  hung  along  the  eastern  sky. 

And  threatened,  as  it  rolled  away. 

The  birds  from  every  dripping  spray. 

Were  pouring  forth  their  joyous  mirth. 

The  torrent  with  its  waters  brown. 

From  rock  to  rock  came  rushing  down; 

While,  from  among  the  smoking  hills, 

The  voices  of  a  thousand  rills 

Were  heard,  exulting  at  its  birth. 

A  breeze  came  whispering  through  the  wood, 

And,  from  its  thousand  tresses,  shook 

The  big  round  drops,  that  trembling  stood, 

Like  pearls,  in  every  leafy  nook. 

When  on  a  turf  of  richest  green. 

Which  spread  around  his  cabin  door, 

O'er-arched  with  boughs,  that  joined  to  screen 
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The  dwelling  of  the  lonely  nou, 

That  Hermit  eat;  and  thue  once  more       • 

The  story  of  hia  life  began. 

Or  would  you  be  made  sensiUe,  by  a  single  image,  of  the 
awiul  stillness^f  a  western  forest. 

The  moon  shone  hright,  and  her  sQveiy  light 

Through  the  forest  aisles  was  gkncing. 

And  witk mimic  beany  on  the  rippUng  stream^ 

A  thoaMmd  stars  were  dancing. 

No  noise  was  heard,  sare  the  night's  lone  bird» 

From  his  dark  and  dreary  dweUioff; 

Or  the  distant  crashyiAttime  tfei  ash. 

Which  the  axe  of  time1|as  felling. 

We  intended  to  have  referred  to  more  of  our  western  wri- 
ters in  this  article,  but  we  find  that  it  is  already  extending  to 
too  great  length.  We  shall  continue  our  quotations  and  re- 
marks in  the  coming  numbers  of  our  work. 


Aax.  X.— DR.  BEECHER  AND  DR.  WILSON— OLD  SCHOOL 

AND  NEW  SCHOOL. 

It  is  well  known  to  our  readers,  that  the  Presbyterian 
church  has  been  rent  by  controversies  between  what  are  cal- 
led the  Old  and  New  School.  The  questions  in  dispute,  are 
now  regularly  brought  to  issue  before  the  judicatories  of  the 
Church,  by  a  charge  of  heresy  brought  by  l)r.  Wilson  against 
Dr.  Beecher,  before  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati;  and  the 
trial  has  already  occupied  six  or  seven  days.  However  the 
trial  terminates,  it  is  one  of  great  interest  and  importance  to 
the  whole  Presbyterian  church.  We  hoped  to  have  received 
an  account  of  it  from  some  one  more  competent  to  give  it 
correctly  than  ourselves.  But  failing  of  this,  we  will  endea- 
vour (difficult  as  it  is  for  a  Unitarian  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
these  high  mysteries  and  hair-drawn  distinctions,)  to  give  as 
clear  an  account  as  we  can  of  the  matters  in  dispute  between 
the  two  parties; — for  though,  nominally,  it  is  only  a  trial  of 
Dr.  Beecner  for  heresy,  it  is  in  fact  a  trial  whose  result  is  to 
decide,  whether  the  party,  of  which  Dr.  B.  may  be  regarded 
as  the  head,  or  the  party  in  which  Dr.  Wilson  takes  the  lead, 
is  henceforth  to  be  considered  as  properly  belonging  to  the 
Presbyterian  church. 

So  far  as  we  understand  it,  all  that  is  important  in  this  con- 
troversy  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  interpretation. 


^  - 
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Both  Dr.  Beecher  and  Dr.  Wilson  receive  the  Confession  of 
Faith  as  containing  a  compend  of  the  system  of  doctrines 
taught  in  the  Bible.  Both  receive  it  as  a  standard  of  &ith. 
^t  they  understand  it  difTerentlv.  The  question  is,  ^hich 
understands  it  ari^t — ^that  is,  which  receives  it  in  that  sense 
in  which  it  was  understood  by  its  authors.  It  was  written 
long  ago.  Since  that  time,  many  of  the  technical  terms  of 
philosophy  and  theology,  have  undeigone  great  changes  in  their 
meaning.  Each  of  the  contending  jparties  retains  Uie  language 
of  the  confession  of  &ith,  and  each  professetfto  receive  it,  m 
its  original  meaning.  But  Dr.  Wilson  charges  Dr.  Beecher 
with  heresy,  on  the  ground  that  he  does  not  receive  it  in  the 
sense  intended  by  its  framers;  a^Mfere  the  parties  are  at  issue. 

There  are  three  points,  on  which  Dr.  B.  is  charged  with 
heresy. 

First;  Dr.  Beecher  maintains  that  men  are  able  to  do  aU 
that  God  requires  them  to  do,  and  that  the  only  inability  re- 
cognized by  the  confession  of  faith  is  a  moral  inability^  or  a 
disinclinaUon  which  is  voluntary  and  blameable; — an  inability 
like  the  intemperate  man's  inability  to  abstain  from  strong 
drink — the  inaoility  of  disinclination,  voluntary  indeed,  but 
strong  enough  always  to  decide  the  choice. 

Dr.  Wilson,  oa.the  other  hand,  holds  that  men  are  naturally 
unable  to  obey  the  commands  of  God,  as  much  as  they  are  to 
create  a  world,  and  that  this  is  the  only  sense  of  the  words 
unable^  cannot^  &c.  used  in  the  Confession  of  Faith. 

The  second  point  relates  to  original  sin.  Dr.  B.  holds  that 
there  was  a  connection  or  social  liability  subsisting  between 
Adam  and  his  descendants  of  some  sort,  (he  does  not  decide 
what)  similar  to  what  exists  between  parents  and  children, 
rulers  and  subjects,  whereby  the  character  and  condition  of 
his  descendants  were  dependent  on  his  obedience,  while  the 
terms  imputaiion^  guilty  mmishmeTU^  &c.,  as  used  in  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  are  theological  technics,  which  at  the  time  it 
was  written,  meant  liability  to  suffer  penal  consequences  for  the 
sins  of  another;  just  as  the  children  of  a  drunkard  are  said  to 
be  punished  for  his  crimes.  He  maintains  that  nothing  is  sin, 
such  as  that  for  which  punishment  is  inflicted,  in  the  common 
use  of  terms,  but  voluntary  guilt  in  disobeying  known  obligar 
tion.  But  that  the  disobedience  and  fall  of  Adam,  did  some- 
things which  makes  it  certain  that  all  his  descendants  will 
voluntarily  sin;  so  that  it  is  proper  to  call  them  depraved 
beings,  because  they  are  so  constituted  that  they  certainly 
will  sin  as  soon  as  they  become  free  agents.  This  he  calls  a 
depraved  nature. 
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ever  such  a  thing  as  a  critic  or  a  rule  of  criticism!) — ^but  to 
show  that  there  is  poetry,  pure  poetry,  scattered  in  solid  gol- 
den ingots  around  us. 

Where  will  one  find  a  more  nervous  description  of  remorse 
for  a  dark  and  deadly  crime,  than  in  the  foUowmg  extract? — 
A  remorse  stru^ling  in  a  nature  not  wholly  lost,  maiing  the 
man  fly  to  the  remotest  wilderness  to  hide  himself  from  man, 
and  alas!  if  it  might  be,  from  God — torturing  him  with  one 
horrible  memory  that  will  not  away,  and  pointing  to  the 
future,  and  pronouncing  the  words  of  doom,  forever,  forever, 
till  reason  is  shaken  on  her  throne,  and  the  outward  man  is 
wrecked  like  the  spirit  within:  this  is  what  is  described;  and 
the  picture  is  drawn  in  sharp,  clear  lines,  as  if  engraved  in 
steel. 

He  was  a  man  of  hideoug  moin; 

His  eyes  were  deeply  set, 
And  the  demon-fires  of  guilty  days 

Were  burning  in  them  yet. 
His  beard  was  thick,  and  long,  and  black; 

Apparently  the  growth 
Of  many  a  day  of  wretchedness, 

And  solitude,  and  sloth. 
His  hair  was  matted  o'er  his  head, 

In  locks  of  black  and  gray; 
His  cheeks  were  thin;  with  his  shaggy  chin 

His  fingers  were  ever  at  play. 
They  were  ever  at  play  with  his  shaggy  chin, 

And  the  eyebrows,  iron-gray. 
That  lowered  above  his  flashing  eyes, 
Like  a  cloud  o'er  the  brilliants  that  gem  the  skies 

At  the  close  of  a  sultry  day. 

Remorse  had  furrowed  his  ample  brow — 
His  cheeks  were  sallow  and  thin; 

His  limbs  were  shriveled — his  body  was  lank- 
He  had  reaped  the  wages  of  sin: 

And  though  his  eyes  constantly  glanced  about. 

As  if  looking  or  watching  for  something  without, 
His  mind's  eye  glanced  within! 

And  he  drew  in  his  breath,  and  shrank  away 

From  the  things  that  he  saw  there; 
And  the  pallor  of  death  o'erspread  his  face, 

And  the  writhin|^  of  despair. 

Wildly  his  eyes  still  glared  about; 

Bat  the  eye  that  glanced  within, 
Was  the  one  which  saw  the  images 

That  frightened  this  man  of  sin. 
But  the  things  he  saw  I  may  not  teU— 
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lyu  Wilson  also  charged  Dr.  Beecher  with  slander  for  as- 
serting that  the  Presbyterian  church  holds  his  sentiments,  and 
with  hypocrisy  for  professing  to  believe  the  Confession  of 
Faith  while  he  does  not. 

This  matter  will  co  by  appeal  to  the  Synod,  and  from 
thence  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
If  this  body  decide  that  these  doctrines  are  not  heretical,  and 
not  so  objectienaUe  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  peaceable  fel- 
lowship, the  char^  of  heresy  will  not  be  sustained,  and  no  di- 
vision will  take  place*  If  it  decide  them  to  be  heretical,  then 
either  those  who  agree  with  Dr«  Beecher,  or  those  who  agree 
wiUi  Dr.  Wilson,  will,  we  suppose,  separate  and  become 
another  denomination* 

This  trial  most  be  one  of  very  great  interest  to  every 
one  who  takes  any  interest  in  the  changes  of  theological  opin- 
ions, and  in  the  progress  of  religious  error  or  truth.  We 
have  here  simply  endeavored  to  lay  before  our  readers  an  ac- 
count of  the  true  state  of  the  question  between  the  contend- 
ing parties.  We  refrain  from  all  further  remarks  at  present. 
We  understand  that  the  proceedings  of  this  trial  are  to  be 
published.  If  they  are,  we  may  comment  upon  them  at  some 
niture  time. 


PAST  AND  FUTURE. 

The  Past  has  had  its  pleasures; 

Angels  of  God  are  they. 
To  lead  us  to  His  altar 

With  tkankful  hearts  to  pray, — 
To  teach  us  that  a  Father's  hand. 

Directs  us  on  our  way. 

The  Past  has  had  its  sorrows — 

Sad  tean  and  broken  ties; — 
But  grieft  amid  the  gloom  rereal 

A  heaven  to  trusting  eyes, 
As  lightnings,  though  they  4)iast  the  earth, 

Illuminate  the  skies. 

« 

The  Past  soon  in  the  Future 

Again  must  reappear; 
Uow  blest,  if  joys  and  griefe  unfold 

In  love  and  £uth  sincere, 
To  wing  the  soul  for  heaven,  when 
The  body  borne  by  mourning  men, 

Is  laid  upon  its  bier.  y* 
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The  hoary,  watcher  bent  him  o'er 

The  guilty  wretch's  bed. 
And  wiped  the  dew  from  his  clammy  brow» 

And  liiled  his  frantic  bead; 
And  he  pillowed  it  on  his  breast  awhile, 

Then  words  that  soothed  him  said. 

When  the  sinful  one  was  calm  again, 

The  good  man  knelt  in  prayer; 
But  the  murderer's  face  soon  tum'd  from  him— 

Wild — haggard  with  despair; 
F<Mr  his  thoughts  were  borne  to  the  Heavens  abo?e, 

And  they  Ibond  no  haven  there! 

But  as  the  fervent  prayer  went  on, 

That  sad  face  brighter  grew; 
And  it  seem'd  that  foithin  that  man  of  sin 

A  change  was  working  too: 
That  the  dried-up  fount  of  feeling, 

Which  in  Passion's  sun  for  years 
Had  been  scorching,  was  suddenly  made  again 

The  source  of  relieving  tears. 
The  words  of  the  good  man  pierced  his  heart, 

Whence  a  stream  refreshing  rush'd; 
As  the  rod  of  the  prophet  smote  the  rock, 

Till  the  gladdening  waters  gush'd. 

He  cast  his  tearful  eyes  above — 

The  star  of  Hope  was  there! 
It  shone  upon  his  soul,  and  lit 

That  desert  of  Despair. 
And  then  he  thanked  the  man  of  God 

Time  after  time,  and  blessM, 
And  asked  to  join  with  him  in  prayer: 

**Not  now — thou  needest  rest;" 
He  said,  and  gave  a  draught  prepared 

To  lull  him  to  repose; 
And  the  soothed  sufferer's  weary  eyes 

Orow  heavy  soon,  and  close. 

This  is  not  the  part  of  the  poem  which  would  generally  be 
regarded  as  the  best.  We  do  not  quote  it  as  such.  We  ex- 
tract it  as  showing  that  the  writer  possesses,  in  a  very  great 
degree,  that  which  is  one  of  the  very  first  qualifications  of  a 
poet — the  power  of  vivid  and  complete  conception,  and  the 
power  of  transmitting  his  conceptions  to  the  minds  of  others 
through  transparent  words. 

Here  is  a  poem  of  a  different  character. 

TO  MY  MOTHER. 

Thv  cheek — it  is  pale,  my  mother, 
And  the  light  of  thine  eye  is  dim^- 
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•ubjectB  in  the  education  of  the  young.  Certain  we  are  that  there  ia  no 
purmit  more  capable  of  instilling  proper,  high,  excellent  principles  into  the 
young  mind.  He  that  can  regard  the  works  of  creative  power  and  wisdom 
with  admiration  and  delight,  to  whom  each  revolTing  season  bears  something 
to  amuse,  impart  pleasure  and  instruct,  to  whom  the  pebble  under  his  feet 
coMes  to  be  a  simple  pebble,  and  becomes  the  proper  subject  for  his  inquiring 
mind,  the  tiny  insect,  which  dances  in  the  sun-beam,  a  volume  of  deep  and 
wonderful  instruction^  and  each  weed  no  longer  ^a  worthless  herb,"  but  ^ 
plant  out  of  placO)"  need  never  fear  the  result  of  such  sentiments.  Plain  it 
§8  that  we  were  destined  for  good  and  happiness,  and  he  that  can  attain  to 
this  by  the  most  pleasant  and  delightful  way,  is  a  wise  man.  Equally  plain 
is  it,  that  the  Creator  designed  these  for  our  proper  study  and  admiration, 
afibrding  constant,  living,  unanswerable  proofs  of  His  wisdom  and  Provi- 
dence. 

It  was  formerly  much  the  custom  to  look  with  indifierence,  not  to  say  with 
contempt  upon  such  studies.  They  were  regarded  as  puerile,  useless,  almost 
criminal.  The  tone  of  public  feeling  has  in  a  great  measure  happily  changed. 
Parents  and  the  friends  of  education  begin  to  perceive  their  beneficial  ten- 
dency. This  is  the  result,  which  we  always  expected ;  and  the  general  in* 
crearing  desire  among  mankind  to  know  something  more  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live,  is  the  happy  omen  of  just  principles. 

The  present  age  is  peculiarly  an  age  of  improvement  and  knowledge.  A 
different  system  and  notion  of  things  is  pervading  the  world.  The  myste- 
ries of  science  and  learning  are  fast  fading  away.  It  is  no  longer  a  theme 
lor  admiration,  that  a  man  is  totie ,  or  that  his  mind  is  replete  with  knowledge, 
yet  so  wrapt  up  in  the  jargon  of  false  science,  that  it  benefits  himself  alone. 
Such  unprofitable  lore  has  passed  away  with  the  antiquated  habiliments  with 
which  it  was  thought  necessary  for  it  to  appear.  A  man  now-a-days,  to  be 
respected  must  be  useful,  and  he  the  most  useful,  who  imparts  the  most 
useful  truth  in  the  most  useful  form.  We  are  therefore  glad  to  see  every 
thing,  which  is  likely  to  promote  such  a  pruseworthy  end,  freely  given  for 
mutual  assistance  and  profit. 

The  objed  of  the  Synopsis,  as  the  author  tells  us,  is  to  notice  the  plants 
found  in  that  portion  of  country  from  the  Alleghany  mountains  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, to  Platte  River,  in  Missouri  Territory,  and  from  the  southern  boundary 
of  Tennessee,  to  the  latitude  of  Detroit.  Most  of  those  peculiar  to  Ohio, 
have  come  under  his  observation,  and  to  the  scientific  labours  of  other  bota- 
nists, he  is  indebted  for  other  information.  It  is  intended  as  a  sketch  of  the 
present  state  of  botanical  knowledge  in  the  West,  and  as  a  guide  to  further 
research. 

Should  Mr.  Riddell  publish  a  second  edition,  or  enlarge  it  to  a  greater 
work,  we  would  hint  the  propriety  of  adding  the  Linnsan  classification. 
This  might  be  done  with  very  little  labor,  and  would  add  materially  to  the 
value  of  the  book.  We  are  advocates  of  the  Natural  Sjrstem.  We  consider 
it  the  most  satisfactory  of  anything  now  existent;  but  at  the  same  time  think 
that  the  linnaean  arrangement  will  be  likely  to  survive  for  a  great  length  of 
rime;  at  least  until  that  of  Jussieu  modified  by  DeCandoUe,  becomes  more 
perfect.    Artificial  as  is  the  one,  and  approaching  to  Nature  as  does  the 

10 
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A  whita-luured  pnadftins— on  her  knoe 

Her  knitting  lies  neglected  now; 
She  fairly  strains  her  eyes  to  soe^ 

Her  specs  pushed  to  her  brow! 

A  smile  upon  her  withered  cheeks^ — 

On  each  a  glistening  tear-drop  lies; 
Her  lips  apart — she  thoughtless  speaks^ 

And  harder  strains  her  filmy  eyes. 
An  anguish'd  cry! — she  quickly  8prung» — 

The  Bufibrer's  head  was  on  her  breast: 
A  bee  its  tiny  foot  had  stung. 

On  cbver-blossom  prest. 

The  following  is  by  Ju^ge  Hall.  Years  have  gone — alas! 
how  rapidly  we  count  the  mile-stones  on  life's  journey — since 
without  knowing  anything  of  the  author,  we  read  it  on  the 
shore  of  the  Atlantic.  We  remember  as  if  it  were  but  yes- 
terday, the  impression  that  this  poetry  of  the  heart,  so  tender- 
ly beautiful,  made  on  us  then;  nor  does  it  seem  less  beautiful 
as  we  read  it  now.  It  expresses  what  many  have  felt;  yet 
who  has  given  the  feeling  a  more  truthful  utterance,  than  the 
poet  whose  voice  came  from  among  the  silent  and  solemn 
prairies^of  the  Illinois? 

WEDDED  LOVE'S  FIRST  HOME. 

'Twas  far  beyond  yon  mountains,  dear»  we  plighted  vows  of  love. 
The  ocean  wave  was  at  our  feet,  the  autunm  sky  above, 
The  pebbly  shore  was  covered  o*er,  with  many  a  varied  shell, 
And  on  the  billow's  curling  spray,  the  sunbeams  glittering  fell. 
The  storm  has  vexed  that  billow  oft,  and  oft  that  sun  has  set, 
But  plighted  love  remains  with  us,  in  peace  and  lustre  yet. 

I  wiled  thee  to  a  lonely  haunt,  that  bashfbl  love  might  speak. 

Where  none  could  hear  what  love  revealed,  or  see  the  crimson  cheek; 

The  shore  was  all  descried,  and  we  wandered  there  alone. 

And  not  a  human  step  impressed  the  sand-beach  but  our  own; 

Thy  footsteps  all  have  vanished  from  the  billow-beaten  strand — 

The  vows  we  breathed  remain  with  us — ^they  were  not  traced  in  sand. 

Far,  far,  we  lefl  the  sea-girt  shore,  endeared  by  childhood's  dream, 
To  seek  the  humble  cot,  that  smiled  by  fair  Ohio's  stream; 
In  vain  the  mountain  cliff  opposed*  the  mountain  torrent  roared. 
For  love  unfurled  her  silken  wing,  and  o'er  each  barrier  soared; 
And  many  a  wide  domain  we  passed,  and  many  an  ample  dome. 
But  none  so  blessed,  so  dear  to  us, as  wedded  love's  first  home. 

Beyond  those  mountains  now  are  all,  that  e'er  we  loved  or  knew. 
The  long  remembered  many,  and  the  dearly  cherished  few; 
The  home  of  her  we  value,  and  the  grave  of  him  we  mourn, 
Are  there; — and  there  is  all  the  past  to  which  the  heart  can  turn; — 
But  dearer  scenes  surround  us  here,  and  lovelier  joys  we  trace, 
For  here  is  wedded  love's  first  homor^its  hallowed  resting  place. 
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seholtn,  the  distribotion  of  Premiums  bj  the  Mayor,  and  the  annual  addreas. 
It  waa  a  beautiful  spectacle — a  spectacle,  where  were  exhibited  some  of  the 
beat  fruita  of  free  institutions  and  their  support. 

We  hope  the  day  is  not  distant,  when  the  Free  School  system  will  preyail 
throQ^out  our  country.  It  is  the  best  form  of  benevolence.  Give  money 
to  the  poor,  and  you  may  be  <Mily  giving  a  premium  to  vice  and  idleneas. 
But  here  is  given  to  the  young,  in  the  forming  part  of  life,  that  which  cannot 
be  squandered  or  lost — knowledge  and  virtue — that  which  ennobles  the  un- 
dying mind.  It  is  a  benevolence  too,  not  doled  out  to  two  or  three,  but  a  bene- 
volence on  system  to  a  whole  generation.  It  ia  the  present  blessing  the 
future.  It  \M  the  best  form  that  Poor  Laws  can  assume.  It  is  a  system  that 
prepares  all  to  support  themselves.    It  is  a  system  to  make  all  independent. 

It  is  too  late  to  discuss  the  question  whether  general  education  is  important 
in  a  Republic.  A  Republic  cannot  exist  without  it.  It  is  a  government  of 
reason,  while  other  forms  of  government  rely  on  force.  An  ignorant  people 
may  remain  in  anarchy,  but  if  they  have  any  government  it  must  be  despotic. 
If  the  mass  of  the  people  have  no  reason  or  intelligence  to  appeal  to,  it  must 
be  raled  as  brates  are  ruled,  by  force— unquestioned  commanda  on  one  sidey 
and  unquestioning  obedience  on  the  other.  Educated  mind  is  active  mind— 
and  active  mind  ia  free,  and  will,  and  must  give  birth  to  free  institutioM. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  Free  Schools  are  not  charl^  sefaoels. 
They  ought  not  to  be  ao,  for  the  almost  inevitable  effect  would  be  to  degrade 
the  young  who  attended  them.  They  are  no  more  charity  schools,  than  our 
fovenunent  is  a  charity  government.  The  rich  pay  more  for  the  support  of 
government  than  the  poor.  The  reason  is,  that  they  derive  more  benefit  from 
it — they  have  more  property  to  be  protected,  and  therefore  justly  pay  more  for 
its  protection.  And  for  the  same  reason,  they  should  pay  more  for  the  sup* 
port  of  schools.  Their  wealth  ia  not  the  product  of  their  own  inteUigenee 
merely,  but  of  the  general  intelligence.  It  is  man  aiding  man,  mind  co-ope* 
rating  with  mind,  that  produces  wealth.  And  it  ia  the  general  intelligence 
of  the  people  which  secures  property  to^ose  who  possess  it,  by  securing  the 
permanence  and  good  order  of  our  inatitutions.  It  is  this  that  nakes  an  acre 
of  ground  worth  more  in  this  land,  than  among  a  horde  of  Ctfires.  It  was 
on  this  ground,  that  the  Roman  made  a  good  neighborhood  one  of  the  chief 
recommendations  of  the  farm  he  was  about  to  expose  for  sale. 

While  speaking  of  our  Free  Schools,  we  would  make  two  suggestions. 
The  first  is,  that  the  teachers  in  some  of  the  schools  should  be  Germans. 
There  are  eight  or  nine  thouaand  Germans  in  this  city  and  vicinity.  But 
unless  there  ar«  teachers  from  among  their  own  countrymen,  understanding 
their  language  as  well  as  the  English,  the  Germans  will  not  attend  the  schools, 
and  if  they  do,  can  derive  little  benefit  from  them. 

The  second  suggestion  is,  the  propriety  of  paying  the  Trustees  and  Exami- 
neis  for  their  aervices.  If  they  fulfilled  the  requisitions  of  the  law,  their 
duties  would  occupy  at  the  lowest  calculation  a  ninth  part  of  their  time.  It 
is  in  vain  to  expect  in  a  busy  city,  that  an  office  exacting  so  much  of  time 
and  labor,  should  be  faithfully  filled  without  some  compensation  is  attaebed 
to  it.  If  business  interferes,  they  will  either  resign  the  office,  or  neglect  its 
duties. 
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The  dwelling  of  the  lonely  nou. 

That  Hermit  eat;  and  thue  once  more     .  • 

The  story  of  his  life  began. 

Or  would  you  be  made  sensible,  by  a  single  image,  of  the 
awiul  stillness^f  a  western  forest. 

The  moon  shone  bright,  and  her  silvery  light 

Through  the  forest  aisles  was  gkncing. 

And  wi|k  mindc  beam,  on  the  rqppKng  stream^ 

A  thooMBd  stars  were  daneiag. 

No  noise  was  heard,  save  the  nl^t's  lone  bird» 

From  his  darii  and  dreary  dwelling; 

Or  the  distant  crash^itfAme  Sj|;ed  ash. 

Which  the  axe  of  timeHls  felling. 

We  intended  to  have  referred  to  more  of  our  western  wri- 
ters in  this  article,  but  we  find  that  it  is  already  extending  to 
too  great  length.  We  shall  continue  our  quotations  and  re- 
marks in  the  coming  numbers  of  our  work. 


Aax.  X.— DR.  BEECHER  AND  DR.  WILSON— OLD  SCHOOL 

AND  NEW  SCHOOL. 

It  is  well  known  to  our  readers,  that  the  Presbyterian 
church  has  been  rent  by  controrersics  between  what  are  cal- 
led the  CHd  and  New  School.  The  questions  in  dispute,  are 
now  regularly  brought  to  issue  before  the  judicatories  of  the 
Church,  by  a  charge  of  heresy  brought  by  Dr.  Wilson  against 
Dr.  Beecher,  before  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati;  and  the 
trial  has  already  occupied  six  or  seven  days.  However  the 
trial  terminates,  it  is  one  of  great  interest  and  importance  to 
the  whole  Presbyterian  church.  We  hoped  to  have  received 
an  account  of  it  from  some  one  more  competent  to  give  it 
correctly  than  ourselves.  But  failing  of  this,  we  will  endea- 
vour (difficult  as  it  is  for  a  Unitarian  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
these  high  mysteries  and  hair-drawn  distinctions,)  to  give  as 
clear  an  account  as  we  can  of  the  matters  in  dispute  between 
the  two  parties; — for  though,  nominally,  it  is  only  a  trial  of 
Dr.  Beecner  for  heresy,  it  is  in  fact  a  trial  whose  result  is  to 
decide,  whether  the  party,  of  which  Dr.  B.  may  be  regarded 
as  the  head,  or  the  party  in  which  Dr.  Wilson  takes  the  lead, 
is  henceforth  to  be  considered  as  properly  belonging  to  the 
Presbyterian  church. 

So  far  as  we  understand  it,  all  that  is  important  in  this  con- 
troversy  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  interpretation. 


•  - 
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TflB   OoNOVtiT  or  FtotiDA,  IT  Hbbvaiido  Di  Soto.    Bf  TnoMNti  liniro:    PkHu- 
igipkU:  Caref,  Lm,  an4  Blmukmrd. 

Many  will  read  this  work,  because  by  a  nephew  of  Washington  Inring,  and 
written  under  his  eye.  Many  will  read  it,  because  there  has  been,  to  most 
of  OS,  a  cloud  over  the  career  of  De  Soto,  which  this  work  clears  away.  Some 
will  open  it  from  the  simple  wish  to  know  all  they  can  of  the  early  history  of 
our  country.  The  work  will  thus  find  a  good  sale,  and  give  its  author  a  stand, 
though  its  merits  may  not  be  great.  It  gives  the  detail  of  De  Soto^s  wonder- 
ful expedition,  abridged  from  authentic  original  documents.  It  is  written 
clearly,  simply,  and  in  parts  beautifully ;  but  the  author  does  not,  and  could 
not,  get  rid  of  a  certain  chronicle  sound,  which  all  abstracts  must  have,  par- 
ticolariy  if  by  young  writers.  Washington  Irving  would  have  thrown  over 
the  dry  detail  of  marches,  fordings,  and  battles,  the  witchery  of  his  style,  and 
we  should  not  have  become  fatigued ;  his  nephew  has  done  well,  very  well, 
but  still  the  attention  and  interest  do  flag  often  in  the  course  of  the  two  vol- 
umes; or  at  least  ours  did.  The  character  of  De  Soto  is  high,  peculiar,  and 
full  of  strength ;  he  was  the  noblest  and  best  of  the  Spanish  conquerors.  The 
dangers  of  his  army,  and  the  fate  of  his  foes,  alike  awake  our  pity  and  interest ; 
and  in  the  outline,  nothing  could  be  more  romantic ;  but  the  extent  to  which 
Mr.  Irving  has  carried  his  account,  has  lessened  the  effect :  at  the  same  time 
we  see  the  difficulty  of  condensation.  While  therefore  we  think  Mr.  Irving*8 
industry  and  good  taste  deserving  of  much  praise,  we  cannot  but  regret  that 
he  did  not  confine  himself  to  one  volume,  omit  many  of  the  details  of  marches 
and  countermarchesi  and  linger  more  over  the  more  prominent  and  character- 
istic scenes  and  personages. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  PRIVATE  LETTER. 
•  ••••••••  JBoiton,  JftToy  30,  1835. 

Nothing  has  pleased  me  more  than  the  growing  interest  which  I  find  here 
in  the  religious  proq>erity  of  the  West.  The  eyes  of  all  thinking  men  have 
long  been  opened  to  the  truth,  that  the  strength  of  the  Union,  both  in  number 
and  riches,  will  very  soon  be  centered  in  our  great  valley ;  and  it  is  now  begin- 
ning to  be  felt,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country  hangs  upon  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  West  shall  be  religious  or  irreligious,  moral  or  immoral. 
Nothing  is  plainer  than  this;  that  if  the  states  west  ef  the  mountains  should 
become  the  prey  of  violent  party  spirit  and  narrow  minded  policy,  through 
the  prevalence  of  an  illiberal,  contracted,  selfish  spirit,  every  town  and  village 
on  the  furthest  Atlantic  coast,  will  feel  the  scourge.  They  begin  to  be  aware 
of  this,  among  our  eastern  brethren,  although  they  by  no  means  feel  it  yet,  as 
they  will  five  or  six  years  hence.  An  eastern  man  must  travel  through  our 
great  country,  and  see  for  himself  our  rivers,  and  forests,  and  soil,  and  mines, 
and  fast  growing  cities,  before  he  can  realize  one  half  of  the  truth,  as  to  the 
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Dr.  Wilson,  on  the  contrary,  holds  that  the  fall  of  Adam 
produced  such  an  effect  on  the  nature  of  the  mind  of  his  des- 
cendants, that  until  Ahnighty  agency  rectifies  the  evil,  it  is 
impossibte  for  men  to  do  ri^t,  and  that  this  constitution  and 
character  of  mind  which  comes  in  conseauence  of  Adam^s 
&11,  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  term  original  sin. 

The  third  point,  relates  to  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  and 
the  agency  of  the  Hol^  Spirit  in  efiectinff  this  change. 

Dr.  Beecher  maintams  regeneration  to  oe  the  voluntary  act 
of  a  moral  beinff  in  choosing  the  service  of  Grod — ^that  this 
act  is  brought  about  through  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
by  means  of  the  truth — ^uat  it  is  by  the  presentation  of 
motives  that  the  mind  is  led  to  take  this  course,  and  that  no 
human  agency  is  sufficient  so  to  present  motives  as  to  avail 
without  the  supernatural  aid  of  the  spirit  of  God — not  that 
man  cannot  (physically,)  but  that  he  willnoi  do  his  duty  with- 
out this  divine  mfluence. 

Dr.  Wilson  substantiated  his  charges  of  heresy,  by  com- 
paring published  declarations  contained  in  Dr.  Beecher's  ser- 
mons with  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  showing  their  discre- 
pancy according  to  his  interpretation  of  that  symbol. 

Dr.  Beecher  defended  himself  on  thc^ound  that  his  views 
were  in  a^cement  with  the  true  and  original  meaning  of  the 
framers  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  with  the  views  of  the 
leading  writers  of  that  church.  To  prove  this,  he  quoted 
largely  from  the  writings  of  these  authors,  showing  that  they 
held  to  his  interpretation.  He  attempted  to  show  that  his  in- 
terpretation was  the  only  one  that  made  the  Confession  of 
Faith  consistent  with  itself,  consistent  with  the  common  sense 
of  mankind,  and  consistent  with  the  Bible; — from  which  he 
inferred  that  it  was  the  correct  one. 

Dr.  Beecher  also  attempted  to  show,  that  if  his  views  were 
not  the  correct  ones,  they  had  always  been  allowed  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church — that  the  same  diflerences  existed  when 
that  church  was  ormmized  in  this  country — that  the  New- 
England  divines,  who  always  have  held  his  sentiments,  have 
been  received  as  members  of  its  judicatories  without  any  re- 
nunciation of  these  views  being  demanded — that  he  himself 
had  thirty-four  years  ago  entered  the  Presbyterian  church  by 
examination,  when  he  professed  these  views,  and  was  receiv- 
ed without  objection,  and  that  he  had  been  invited  to  return 
from  New-England  into  the  Presbyterian  church  as  a  fellow 
laborer,  by  all  the  leading  men  whomow  opposed  him  on  the 
ground  of  heretical  opinions. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


ONE  WORD  OF  OURSELVES,  AND  TO  OUR  READERS. 

When  this  work  wu  first  proposed  a  few  months  since,  it  was  with  many 
doubts  as  to  its  success.  It  will  be  gratifying  to  our  friends  to  learn  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  such  doubts.  Our  subscription  list  has  in* 
creased  more  rapidly  than  we  anticipated.  We  find  that  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  country^  there  are  more  or  less  who  sympathise  with  us  in  our 
views.  We  would  return  our  thanks  to  the  friends  who  have  so  readily 
aided  as  in  procuring  subscribers.  We  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  thought 
to  exact  too  much  from  their  kindness,  if  we  ask  a  continuance  of  their  aid. 
The  work  can  be  useful  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  circulated ;  and  the  extent 
of  its  circulation  must  depend  very  much  on  the  aid  of  those  who  are  friends 
of  the  cause  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  promote. 

The  first  number  has  been  delayed  beyond  the  time  when  we  intended  to 
have  published  it.  But  the  delay  has  been  occasioned  by  such  circumstances 
only,  as  are  incidental  to  the  commencement  of  a  new  periodical.  Hence- 
forth it  will  be  regularly  issued  on  the  first  day  of  every  month. 


AGENT  OF  THE  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

We  see  that  the  Rev.  Jason  Whitman,  the  agent  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  has  resigned  his  office,  and  been  installed  as  the  pastor  of  a  new 
Society  in  Portland,  Me.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Briggs  has  been  appointed  agent  oC 
the  Association  in  place  of  Mr.  Whitman,  and  has  accepted  Uie  appointment. 


NEW  UNITARIAN  CHURCHES. 

We  understand  that  the  Unitarian  Society  in  Meadville,  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Day  is  settled,  is  about  erecting  a  church. 

The  Unitarian  Society  in  St.  Liouis,  as  will  be  seen  from  Mr.  Elliot's  letter 
on  the  preceding  page,  is  also  making  preparations  to  erect  a  place  of  wor- 
ship in  the  course  of  the  present  summer. 


MITCHELL'S  REFERENCE  AND  DISTANCE  MAP  OF  THE  UNI- 
TED STATES. 

Although  this  work  is  very  generally  known  among  us,  we  have  thought  it 
due  to  the  enterprise  of  the  publisher,  to  make  mention^  it.  It  is  large, 
covering  twenty-seven  square  feet;  we  believe  very  correct;  and  certainly 
very  detailed.  In  the  northern  states,  not  only  the  counties,  but  the  town- 
ships are  all  given ;  and  there  are  plans,  upon  a  larger  scale,  of  the  vicinity  o§ 
each  of  our  first  cities.  The  canals,  railroads,  and  roads,  are  laid  down  fully 
and  accurately.  Connected  with  the  map  is  an  octavo  volume  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  pages,  in  which  will  be  found:  First.  A  consulting 
index,  of  counties,  districts,  towns,  Slc,  ;  giving  the  position,  by  means  of  ref- 
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A  8TiK>rflii  or  «  Flora  or  m  Wnrmui  arAtwn  B9  Jomm  L.  R»MtL,  A.  M .  fte. 

We  are  glad  to  meet  with  tkie  little  work.  We  consider  all  euch,  as  pre- 
eminently useful  in  the  advance  of  science.  There  is  nothing,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  so  much  needed  as  these  landmarks  and  beacons,  to  put  the  investiga- 
tor on  the  right  track,  and  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  most  important  part 
of  his  pursuits;  and  had  we  more  of  them,  and  had  there  heretofore  been  a 
greater  interchange  of  the  progressive  acquirements  of  men  of  science,  there 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  far  less  of  the  many  errors,  which  are  circu- 
lated and  transmitted  from  age  to  age. 

The  Synopsis  before  us,  is  a  compressed  and  concise  view  of  the  Western 
Flora,  arranged  according  to  the  most  modern  style,  and  with  the  most  ap- 
proved nomenclature.  One  would  imagine,  that  with  the  labors  of  eminent 
botanists  of  this  country,  the  floral  treasures  of  North  America  would  have 
been  fully  discovered.  But  it  is  nevertheless  probably  the  case  that  the 
ground  has  been  gone  over  hastily  and  superficially,  and  that  much  yet  re« 
mains  to  be  done.  Certain  it  is,  that  new  localities  for  those  already  known 
are  every  day  being  found,  and  their  medical  or  useful  properties  are  not  fully 
investigated.  Besides,  there  is  much  confusion  in  the  description  of  our 
native  plants;  and  not  a  few  errors  are  transmitted  by  those  who  copy  books, 
rather  than  study  Nature  as  she  is.  We  need  very  much  a  perfect  standard 
work  of  the  Flora  of  the  United  States.  To  be  sure,  the  many  valuable 
ones  of  several  of  our  botanists  furnish  us  with  such,  but  some  of  these  are 
rare  or  expensive.  Cryptogamic  Botany  is  as  it  were  neglected,  and  it  is 
difficult  for  the  student  to  make  much  progress  in  the  study  of  that  delight- 
ful and  deeply  interesting  branch  of  minute  vegetable  structure,  for  the  want 
of  both  elementary  and  descriptive  woriLs. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  present  demand  for  such  books  is  not  sufficient 
to  warrant  their  publication,  and  hence,  undoubtedly,  the  appearance  of 
smaller  and  more  condensed.  The  system  now  in  vogue,  is  to  arrive  at 
knowledge  by  some  short  way;'%nd  thus  treatises  on  the  sciences  are  likely 
to  become  miserable  epitomes  and  meagre  skeletons,  the  bare  frame-work  of 
what  is  wanting— the  solid  truth. 

The  taste  for  the  natural  sciences  is  rapidly  progressing  in  this  western 
world.  Rich  in  the  treasures  of  the  air,  the  earth  and  the  waters,  and 
abounding  in  the  remains  of  former  days,  engraved  in  permanent  charac- 
ters on  every  stone,  the  field  is  extensive  and  inviting.  The  West  can  alrea- 
dy boast  of  several  true  and  unwearied  disciples  of  nature,  and  we  think 
that  there  is  a  spirit  of  earnest  inquiry  in  many  more,  whose  names  we  trust 
will  yet  be  known.    Wo  could  wish  that  a  proper  attention  was  paid  to  these 
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other,  they  cercaioiy,  neverthelees,  assist  each  other :  and  in  investigating  a 
plant,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  the  number  and  position  of  its  reproductive 
organsi  as  the  most  natoxal  group  to  which  it  may  be  refened.  We  should 
also  think  it  a  decided  impTOvement  to  give  the  natural  orders  in  itaUes  in  the 
index,  the  more  especially  in  the  absence  of  the  Linnean  arrangement.  In 
following  Professor  Torrey*s  method  of  suborders  and  sections  as  united 
with  Lindley^s  orders,  we  perceive  a  difference  in  the  manner  of  numbering 
them;  but  Uiis  might  have  been  unintentional.  In  a  revision,  a  few  typo- 
graphical errors  would  no  doubt  be  noticed  and  corrected.  We  fear  that 
among  so  many  new^teeiety  or  those  quoted  on  his  own  authority,  there  may 
be  found  some  already  described.  It  is  with  no  possible  degree  of  censori- 
onsness  that  we  make  these  remarks,  but  rather  to  render  more  perfect  an 
viefttl  work,  wishing  the  author  all  success  in  his  researches  and  studies, 
and  hoping  that  he  may  be  encouraged  to  proceed. 


TtLAMmUfWtOm    SV  TBC    FOOSTB    AMMUAL     UbTIMO   op  tie  WkITSRM   LiTKR^ST    iMtTI- 

TSflSi  jam  CoLUMB  or  Paon«ioMA.L  Tiacbmii,  h$U  in  CimeimiuM,  Oct»h»r,  lft)4 
OtocteMtfi'  PftkUtJUi  kf  JmmA  J>rak9.    1835. 

1*his  work  is  an  honor  to  the  West,  and  to  the  character  of  our  teachers. 
Most  of  the  Lectures  were  listened  to  with  no  common  interest,  by  crowded 
awUenees,  and  they  have  not  disappointed  public  expectation  on  being  pub- 
lished. It  is  now  so  long  since  the  work  was  issued  from  the  press,  and  it  is 
so  generally  known,  that  it  would  be  idle  in  us  to  comment  at  length  upon 
it.  We  speak  of  it,  only  because  we  wish  to  add  our  hearty  testimony  to 
its  value. 

The  College  of  Teachers  is  composed  of  professional  teachers,  from  every 
part  of  the  West.  They  have  come  forward  nobly,  that  by  united  effort,  by 
mutual  consultation,  and  by  action  on  public  sentiment,  they  may  raise  the 
standard  of  education.  And  who  are  these  teachers?  Under  Providence, 
and  next  to  parents,  they  hold  the  destinies  of  the  young,  of  the  next  genera- 
tion, of  the  country,  in  their  hands.  Their  office  is  second  to  none  in  im- 
poitanco  and  dignity.  We  want  no  better  evidence  than  this  volume,  that 
they  feel  the  full  extent  of  this  responsibility.  In  the  West,  teachers  have 
taken  precedence,  even  of  parents,  in  endeavors  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
education.  It  is  now  the  business  of  parents  and  of  all  well  wishers  to  their 
country,  to  come  forward  and  help  them  heart  and  hand  in  their  great  work. 

We  are  very  sorry  not  to  find  in  the  volume.  Professor  McGuffy's  address 
«0n  the  influence  of  the  regular  study  of  the  Bible,  on  intellectual  and  moral 
improYement.^'  It  was  an  able  address  on  a  very  important,  but  much  ncg- 
leetod  subject.    We  hope  yet,  at  some  future  time,  to  see  it  in  print. 

It  may  not  be  improper  in  concluding  this  notice,  to  advert  to  the  annual 
pfoceasion  of  the  Free  Schools  of  Cincinnati,  which  took  place  on  Friday 
June  tt.  There  were  about  eighteen  hundred  children  in  the  procession. 
After  having  been  conducted  by  their  Teachers  and  the  Trustees,  through  a 
portion  of  the  city,  they  entered  the  first  Presbyterian  Church,  where  the 
ctUhnttion  was  concluded  by  specimens  of  elocution  from  a  portion  of  the 
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Art.  I.— spirit  OF  PERSECUTION. 

There  is  no  stronger  proof  of  the  invetoracy  of  human  pas- 
sions, of  pride,  selfishness,  anger,  and  others  of  the  same  train, 
tlian  the  prevalence  in  the  Christian  chun  !i  in  all  ages,  of  the 
spirit  of  persecution.  That  it  is  found  iii  other  rehgions,  is 
not  so  strange.  Among  the  Jews,  for  insimcc,  the  hiws  and 
institutions,  both  civil  and  relitrious,  wcr-'  altogether  of  an 
exclusive  charaCjU^r,  their  main  object  being  to  keep  that  nation 
entirely  separate,  particularly  in  their  religious  customs,  fronj 
all  the  people  around  them;  and  with  such  laws,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  they  being  by  nature  a  haughty  and  proud  people, 
persecuted  with  great  bitterness  both  the  heathen  nations  and 
apostates  from  their  religion.  The  Mohammedans  can  w-ith 
even  more  consistency  persecute  those  who  refuse  to  give 
lionor  to  their  leader,  for  he  himself  authorised  and  comman- 
ded it,  and  his  reliu^ion  was  established  in  iireat  part  bv  the 
swords  of  his  s<.)ldiers.  The  very  sjiirit  of  his  religion  is  a 
persecuting  spirit,  and  to  s])are  an  Infidel  is,  in  the  eyes  of  his 
faithful  followers,  a  virtual  denial  of  their  master.  But  how 
such  a  spirit  could  find  its  way  into  the  Christian  church,  and 
always  maintain  its  j)lacc  there,  can  be  accounted  for,  as  we 
have  alreadv  said,  only  l>v  our  knowledireof  the  stuhbornness 
of  the  selfish  arid  base  passions  of  t!ie  huinan  breast.  Yet 
the  j)re valence  of  this  spirit  is  so  general,  we  were  about  to 
say  universal,  that  it  will  not  be  de'^med  a  work  of  superero- 
sation,  if  we  bring  into  a  distinct  light  its  direct  and  utter  in- 
consistency with  the  Christian  Religion.  It  is  so  common  for 
christians  to  maltreat  each  other,  when  they  do  not  agree  in 
religious  opinion,  that  we  fear  some  persons  are  lead  to  think 
that  their  religion  itself  affords  sanction  to  this  barbarous  usage. 
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Ooimrlln:    wt  pagrimmge  k*90nd  tk§  80a,    In  <»•  9»U,     JfrnO'T^rk:    Bmrptr  tmi 
Br^thtrs:  1835. 

Outre-Mer!  We  should  like  to  know  what  impreamon  these  words  mtke 
upon  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  those  who  inspect  this  title  page,  and  sos- 
peet  it  of  being  quite  Babylonish.  The  object  of  a  title  page,  is  to  give  some 
intimation  of  the  character  of  the  work.  In  the  present  instance,  a  great 
pfoportion  of  those  who  see  or  hear  of  the  work,  are  incapable  of  attaching 
a  distinct  meaning  to  the  title,  and,  of  course,  haye  no  impression  as  to  the 
contents.  We  should  haye  had  one  objection  less  to  Outre-Mer,  if  it  had 
raceiTed  an  American  christening.  To  us  it  involves  a  deal  of  the  ludicrous, 
to  tee  an  author  step  forth,  make  his  bow  to  cbe  reader,  and  forthwith  proceed 
to  «qx>und  his  title  page,  fearful  lest  his  reader  might  suspect  it  cabalistic, 
and  Tefase  to  peruse  the  work  from  a  sacred  horror  of  treason.  Yet  this  is 
exactly  the  predicament  in  which  the  author  before  us  has  placed  himself,  by 
making  choice  of  this  most  heathenish  and  unpronounceable  name.  So  long 
as  our  venerable  and  copious  vernacular  remains  unexhausted,  just  so  long 
we  hope,  that  that  affectation  which  induces  writers  to  import  words  to  the 
manifest  disparagement  of  our  American  English,  may  be  considered  as  the 
•Ulineas  of  pedantry,  rather  than  anything  more  worthy. 

Professor  Longfellow  has  been  rising  for  several  years  into  honorable  dis- 
tinction; and  we  think  Outre-Mer  wiU  abundantly  sustain  the  expectations 
which  his  previous  writings  had  engendered.  It  is  truly  a  pleasant  book ; 
and  particidaily  refreriiing^  coming  mpon  us  as  it  does,  at  the  very  moment  in 
which  we  were  about  concluding,  that  travellers  were  the  dullest  and  saddest 
qnortals  above  this  earth's  surfi&ce.  Our  author  alights  at  a  city,  takes  a  pro- 
manade,  and  tells  you  in  a  few  words,  without  the  fashionable  amount  of 
rapture,  what  he  saw  worthy  of  note.  In  a  village,  or  on  a  country  spot,  he 
glances  at  the  occupations  of  the  people,  narrates  what  he  sees,  and  in  this 
manner  conveys  a  far  more  adequate  idea  of  the  ^domestic  manners'  abroad, 
than  if  he  were  to  retail  gossip  about  lords  and  ladies  by  the  page,  through  a 
score  of  volumes.  He  tells  a  story  merrily,  and,  occasionally,  we  meet  with 
a  stroke  of  hnmor,  like  sunshine  flashing  from  a  ripple,  which  makes  the 
heart  glad.  We  are  here  presented,  for  the  first  time,  with  several  beautiful 
ballads  and  poems,  whidi  afford  the  author  opportunities  of  expatiating 
very  agreeably  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  poetry  of  Spain  and  France. 
In  fine,  we  rose  from  the  perusal  of  Outre-Mer  with  a  feeling  of  thankfulness 
towards  Professor  liongfrilow,  and  a  mind  made  up  to  seize  with  avidity 
every  opportunity  by  which  we  may  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with 

him. 

Ontre-Mer  will  be  found  by  some  palates  to  lack  seasoning,  inasmuch  as  it 
is,  in  the  early  portions  of  the  work  particularly,  somewhat  languid.  The 
second  volume  is  by  far  the  more  spirited  one.  The  style  is  well-weeded  and 
beautiful,and  throughout  there  is  a  tone  of  good  feeling  which  must  waken 
echoes  in  every  sensitive  heart. 

We  understand  that  the  author,  who  has  lately  been  appointed  to  a  Profea- 
iorship  at  Cambridge,  haa  set  forth  on  another  ^'pilgrimage  beyond  the  seas," 
He  is  at  this  timcj  we  believe,  in  Europe,  and  we  presume  that  we  may  look 
forward  to  another  volume,  like  this,  full  of  the  beautiful. 
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T«B  GoKQOUT  or  Flmida,  it  HnvAin>o  Di  Soto.    Bff  TnowMt  Iitirq:    Pkih- 
itlpkis:  Cmr0f,  L—,  md  BUmehmrd. 

Many  will  read  this  work,  because  by  a  nephew  of  Washington  Irving,  and 
written  under  his  eye.  Many  will  read  it,  because  there  has  been,  to  most 
of  ns,  a  cloud  over  the  career  of  Dc  Soto,  which  this  work  clears  away.  Soma 
will  open  it  from  the  simple  wish  to  know  all  they  can  of  the  early  history  of 
our  country.  The  work  will  thus  find  a  good  sale,  and  give  its  author  a  stand, 
though  its  merits  may  not  be  great.  It  gives  the  detail  of  De  Soto^s  wonder- 
ful expedition,  abridged  from  authentic  original  documents.  It  is  written 
clearly,  simply,  and  in  parts  beautifully ;  but  the  author  does  not,  and  could 
not,  get  rid  of  a  certain  chronicle  sound,  which  all  abstracts  must  have,  par- 
ticularly if  by  young  writers.  Washington  Irving  would  have  thrown  over 
the  dry  detail  of  marches,  fordings,  and  battles,  the  witchery  of  his  style,  and 
we  should  not  have  become  fatigued ;  his  nephew  has  done  well,  very  well, 
but  still  the  attention  and  interest  do  flag  often  in  the  course  of  the  two  vol- 
umes; or  at  least  ours  did.  The  character  of  De  Soto  is  high,  peculiar,  and 
full  of  strength ;  he  was  the  noblest  and  best  of  the  Spanish  conquerors.  The 
dangers  of  his  army,  and  the  fate  of  his  foes,  alike  awake  our  pity  and  interest ; 
and  in  the  outline,  nothing  could  be  more  romantic ;  but  the  extent  to  which 
Mr.  Irving  has  carried  his  account,  has  lessened  the  effect :  at  the  same  time 
we  see  the  difficulty  of  condensation.  While  therefore  we  think  Mr.  Irving's 
industry  and  good  taste  deserving  of  much  praise,  we  cannot  but  regret  that 
he  did  not  confine  himself  to  one  volume,  omit  many  of  the  details  of  marches 
and  countermarches,  and  linger  more  over  the  more  prominent  and  character- 
istic scenes  and  penonages. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  A  PRIVATE  LETTER. 
•  ••••••••  Boston^  May  30,  1835. 

Nothing  has  pleased  me  more  than  the  growing  interest  which  I  find  here 
in  the  religiotis  prosperity  of  the  West.  The  eyes  of  all  thinking  men  hare 
long  been  opened  to  the  truth,  that  the  strength  of  the  Union,  both  in  number 
and  riches,  will  very  soon  be  centered  in  our  great  valley ;  and  it  is  now  begin- 
ning to  be  felt,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country  hangs  upon  the  ques- 
tion, whethsr  the  West  shall  be  religious  or  irreligious,  moral  or  Amoral. 
Nothing  is  plainer  than  this;  that  if  the  states  west  sf  the  mountains  should 
become  the  prey  of  violent  party  spirit  and  narrow  minded  policy,  through 
the  prevalence  of  an  illiberal,  contracted,  selfish  spirit,  every  town  and  village 
on  the  furthest  Atlantic  coast,  will  feel  the  scourge.  They  begin  to  be  aware 
of  this,  among  our  eastern  brethren,  although  they  by  no  means  feel  it  yet,  as 
they  will  fire  or  six  years  hence.  An  eastern  man  must  travel  through  our 
great  eonntry,  and  see  for  himself  our  rivers,  and  forests,  and  soil,  and  mines, 
and  fast  growing  citiesi  before  he  can  realize  one  half  of  the  truth,  as  to  ths 
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fatufie  relatiT*  importance  of  the  Weet,  in  the  Union ;  and  it  is  in  this  way,  by 
the  personal  observation  of  travellers,  that  I  expect  the  troth  to  be  found  out. 
Every  body  now  is  talking  of  a  ^^western  tour/^  It  is  getting  to  be  as  com- 
mon to  speak  of  visiting  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  even  St.  Louis,  as  it  was 
five  years  ago,  of  visiting  Niagara.  I  know  a  great  many  who  have  gone  this 
spring  to  the  Mississippi,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ^^seeing  the  West.^'  All  of 
these  will  return  with  enlarged  ideas,  and  will  diffuse  true  notions  of  our  land 
of  promise. 

I  am  succeeding  in  my  errand  very  tolerably.  You  know  that  before  I  left 
.  St.  Louis,  and  while  at  Cincinnati,  I  received  letters  from  this  place,  which 
offered  any  thing  but  encouragement ;  but  I  find  that  the  calculation  which 
we  founded  on  the  known  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the  East,  was  not 
mistaken.  It  is  true,  I  met  with  some  long  faces  and  cold  looks,  at  first,  but 
a  few  words  set  them  right.  People  only  need  to  be  made  to  think  for  five 
minutes,  and  they  are  liberal  enough  towards  a  cause  such  as  ours.  To  be 
sure,  there  is  an  overstrained  feeling  of  anti-sectarianism,  among  our  denom- 
ination, which  sometimes  gets  in  my  way,  but  it  only  needs  to  be  put  into  a 
definite  form,  to  be  given  up.  And  besides,  as  to  sectarianism,  it  enters  so 
little  into  our  motives,  that  I  am  as  ready  to  condemn  it  as  any  one ;  although 
I  never  shall  consent  to  call  zeal  for  truth,  by  that  name.  I  have  already  ob- 
tained half  the  sum  we  need  for  our  St.  Louis  church,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
bat  that,  by  the  time  this  meets  your  eye,  I  shall  have  collected  the  other  half. 
Tlie  course  I  have  pursued  has  been,  to  preach  and  have  a  contribution  taken 
np  on  the  spot.  This  is  a  slow  way,  because  I  preach  only  on  Sundays,  but 
it  is  the  pleasantest,  and  has  this  advantage,  that  I  am  sure  that  whatever  is 
given  is  given  willingly ;  and  the  time  is  no  object  to  me,  as  I  do  not  care  about 
being  in  St.  Louis  before  early  fall. 

This  week  has  been  a  very  interesting  one  to  me.  You  know  it  is  the  old 
election  week,  and  is  the  season  of  the  anniversary  meetings  of  nearly  all  the 
religious  and  charitable  societies  in  the  state.  Boston  has  been  full  of  minis- 
ters, and  every  day,  morning,  noon  and  night,  has  been  occupied  with  ad- 
dresses, reports,  speeches,  and  what  not.  The  influence  of  these  meetings  is 
very  good.  They  serve  the  double  purpose  of  giving  information  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  of  keeping  alive  the  interest  of  the  members  of  the  several  societies. 
Do  yon  have  such  anniversaries  in  Cincinnati  %  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
intioduce  them.  The  subjects  of  the  reports  were  chiefly  local,  and  will 
appear  in  the  papeia  of  this  city,  or  I  wonld  send  an  abstract  of  some  of  them 
to  yon,  for  the  ^^Messenger.'^  By  the  way,  what  has  become  of  the  ^^Messen- 
fgtxV^  People  continually  ask  me  about  it,  but  I  do  not  know  what  to  answer. 
But  I  a^ee  with  you,  in  thinking  that  we  had  better  delay  it  a  little,  than  run 
the  risk  of  beginning  if^  and  then  being  obliged  to  stop,  for  want  of  subscri- 
bers. People  here  are  indisposed  to  subscribe,  because  they  already  have  so 
many  periodicals;  I  do  not  think  they  do  right  in  this,  because  they  ought  to 
giTe  us  a  helping  hand,  in  the  day  of  our  small  things.  But  after  all,  we  must 
dapend  upon  ourselves.  If  the  work  is  made  interesting,  we  shall  find  enough 
to  take  it  and  read  it  without  asking  any  one  to  subscribe,  who  is  not  forward 
to  do  80,  of  his  own  accord.  I  expect  with  some  impatience  our  first  number, 
even  if  a  second  does  not  follow  it  for  two  or  three  months.    •  •  •  •    w.  a.  i. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


ONB  WORD  OF  OURSELVES,  AND  TO  OUR  READERS. 

When  this  work  was  first  proposed  a  few  months  since,  it  was  with  many 
doubts  as  to  its  success.  It  will  be  gratifying  to  our  friends  to  learn  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  such  doubts.  Our  subscription  list  has  in- 
creased more  rapidly  than  we  anticipated.  We  find  that  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  country,  there  are  more  or  less  who  sympathise  with  us  in  our 
views.  We  would  return  our  thanks  to  the  friends  who  have  so  readily 
aided  us  in  procuring  subscribers.  We  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  thought 
to  exact  too  much  from  their  kindness,  if  we  ask  a  continuance  of  their  aid. 
The  work  can  be  useful  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  circulated ;  and  the  extent 
of  its  circulation  must  depend  very  much  on  the  aid  of  those  who  are  friends 
of  the  cause  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  promote. 

The  first  number  has  been  delayed  beyond  the  time  when  we  intended  to 
have  published  it.  But  the  delay  has  been  occasioned  by  such  circumstances 
only,  as  are  incidental  to  the  commencement  of  a  new  periodical.  Hence- 
forth it  will  b«  regularly  issued  on  the  first  day  of  every  month. 


AGENT  OF  THE  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

We  see  thai  the  Rev.  Jason  Whitman,  the  agent  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  has  resigned  his  office,  and  been  installed  as  the  pastor  of  a  new 
Society  in  Portland,  Me.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Briggs  has  been  appointed  agent  of 
the  Aswciation  in  place  of  Mr.  Whitman,  and  has  accepted  the  appointment. 


NEW  UNITARIAN  CHURCHES. 

We  understand  that  the  Unitarian  Society  in  Meadville,  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Day  is  settled,  is  about  erecting  a  church. 

The  Unitarian  Society  in  St.  Louis,  as  will  be  seen  from  Mr.  Elliot's  letter 
on  the  preceding  page,  is  also  making  preparations  to  erect  a  place  of  wor- 
ship in  the  course  of  the  present  summer. 


MITCHELL'S  REFERENCE  AND  DISTANCE  MAP  OF  THE  UNI- 

TED  STATES. 

Although  this  work  is  very  generally  known  among  us,  we  have  thought  it 
due  to  the  enterprise  of  the  publisher,  to  make  mention^f  it.  It  is  large, 
covering  twenty-seven  square  feet;  we  believe  very  correct;  and  certainly 
very  detailed.  In  the  northern  states,  not  only  the  counties,  but  the  town- 
ships are  all  given ;  and  there  are  plans,  upon  a  larger  scale,  of  the  vicinity  o% 
each  of  our  first  cities.  The  canals,  railroads,  and  roads,  are  laid  down  fully 
and  accurately.  Connected  with  the  map  is  an  octavo  volume  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty*four  pages,  in  which  will  be  found:  First.  A  consulting 
index,  of  counties,  districts,  towns,  &c. ;  giving  the  position,  by  means  of  rel- 
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Vol.  1.  Al.:urST,  UJ35.  i\\..  ^. 


Art.  I.— spirit  OF  PERSH(;UTIO\. 

There  is  no  strniifrcr  proof  of  the  invot^rary  of  human  pas- 
sii'm.s.  of  ijride, selfishness,  aniier,  and  othcs  of  the  same  train, 
ilian  the  prevalence  in  the  Christian  chun  h  in  all  ages,  of  the 
spirit  of  persecution.  That  it  is  fcumd  iii  otlier  religions,  is 
not  so  strange.  Among  the  Jews,  for  instance,  the  laws  and 
institutions,  Iwth  civil  and  religious,  wer--  altogether  of  an 
exclusive  character,  their  main  object  being  to  keej)  that  nation 
entirely  separate,  particularly  in  their  religious  customs,  from 
all  the  people  around  them;  and  with  such  laws,  it  is  not  wi»n- 
derful  that  they  being  by  nature  a  haughty  and  proud  people, 
persecuted  with  great  bitterness  both  the  heathen  nations  and 
apostates  from  their  religion.  The  ]\L:)hammedans  can  with 
even  more  consistency  persecute  those  who  refuse  to  give 
honor  to  their  leader,  for  ho  himself  authorised  and  comman- 
<led  it,  and  his  religion  was  established  in  great  part  by  the 
swords  of  his  soldiers.  The  very  sjiirit  of  his  religion  is  a 
persecuting  spirit,  and  to  spare  an  Iniidel  is,  in  the  eyesi»f  his 
faithful  followers,  a  virtual  denial  uf  their  master.  But  how 
*iuch  a  spirit  could  find  its  way  into  the  Christian  church,  and 
p.lways  maintain  its  place  there,  can  be  accounted  for,  as  we 
have  alrendv  said,  onlv  by  our  kno\vledi^eof  the  stubbornness 
of  the  selfish  arid  base  passions  <»f  the  human  breast.  Yet 
the  prevalence  of  this  spirit  is  so  general,  we  were  about  to 
<ay  universal,  that  it  will  not  be  deemed  a  work  of  superero- 
gation, if  we  bring  into  a  distinct  light  its  direct  and  utter  in- 
consistency with  the  Christian  lleligion.  it  is  so  common  for 
christians  to  maltreat  each  other,  when  they  do  not  airree  in 
religious  opinion,  that  we  fear  some  persons  are  lead  to  think 
that  their  religion  itself  affords  sanction  to  this  barbarous  usaec. 
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Art.  I.— .spirit  OF  PERSi:(;UTION. 

There  is  no  stroniror  pruof  c*!"  the  invetor.icy  of  human  pas- 
sions, of  pride, selfishness,  un.L'or,  and  othi-'s  of  the  same  train, 
than  tlie  prevalence  in  the  Christian  chun  !i  in  all  ages,  of  the 
^ipirit  of  persecution.  That  it  is  found  ih  oth.er  religions,  iN* 
not  so  stran^ije.  Amoni^  the  Jews,  for  insi  nee.  i\v^  laws  and 
institutions,  both  civil  and  reliirious,  wer  •  altogether  of  an 
e\ciu«!ive  character,  their  main  ohject  beinp  to  keep  that  nation 
entirely  separate,  particularly  in  their  reliiiious  customs?,  fronj 
nil  the  people  around  them;  and  with  such  laws,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  they  being  by  nature  a  haughty  and  prouil  peo])le, 
persecuted  with  great  bitterness  both  the  heathen  nations  and 
apostates  from  their  religion.  The  Mohammedans  can  with 
even  more  consisten<*v  persecute  those  who  refuse  to  give 
lionor  to  their  leader,  for  he  himself  authorised  and  comman- 
«led  it,  and  his  reliirion  was  esta Wished  in  irreat  nart  bv  the 

swords  of  his  soldiers.     The  verv  siiirit  of  his  reliirion  is  a 

•     I  I.  ^ 

J lerseculing  spirit,  an*!  to  s])are  an  Infidel  is,  in  the  eyes  of  his 
faithful  followtirs,  a  virtual  denial  of  their  master.  J]ut  how 
such  a  spirit  could  find  its  way  into  the  Christian  church,  and 
;\iways  maintain  its  j>lace  there,  can  be  accounted  for,  as  we 
have  already  said,  only  i)y  our  knowledizc  of  the  stubbornness 
«»f  the  selfish  and  base  passions  of  tlie  human  brca>t.  Yet 
the  j)revalence  of  this  sj)irit  is  s:>  general,  we  were  about  to 
say  universal,  that  it  will  n.ot  be  dcMued  a  work  of  ^upcrero- 
iration.  if  we  brinff  into  a  distinct  litrht  its  direct  and  utter  in- 
c« insistently  with  the  Christian  Religion.  It  is  so  common  for 
christians  to  maltreat  each  other,  w  hen  thev  do  not  airree  in 
religious  opinion,  that  we  fear  some  persons  are  lead  to  think 
that  their  religion  itself  allbrds  sanction  to  this  barbarous  usa^c. 
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What  did  Christ  teach  us,  as  the  becoming  and  requisite  spirit 
of  his  foltowers?  "Blessed  arc  the  meek,  for  they  shall  in- 
herit the  earth."  "Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  tney  shall 
obtain  mercy."  "Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,  for  they  shall 
be  called  the  children  of  God."  "Blessed  are  they  which  are 
persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven."  "Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and 
persecute  you,  and  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you,  falsely, 
for  my  sake."  These  benedictions  were  spoken  under  cir- 
cumstances which  show  that  thev  were  intended  to  be  receiv- 
ed  as  containing  the  leading  principles  of  Christ's  religion. 
They  stand  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  public  discourse,  and 
were  addressed  to  those  who  flocked  round  him,  to  hear  what 
his  new  doctrines  might  be.  But  how  little  are  they  applica- 
ble to  many  christians  at  this  day  I  How  many  sects  seem  to 
labor  to  deserve  the  very  reverse,  and  to  ^ay  to  their  adhe-  . J| 
rents,  "Blessed  are  yc  when  ye  revile  men  and  persecute  •* 
them  and  say  all  manner  of  evil  of  them  falsely  for  Christ's 
sake;  rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad,  for  so  did  the  ancient 
Jews  persecute  the  Prophets,  which  were  before  you." 

"Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged,"  said  Christ,  in  the  same 
discourse,  to  the  censorious  and  narrow-minded  Jews;  "for 
with  what  judgement  yc  judge,  ye  shall  be  judged."  But 
at  present,  the  christian  who  docs  not  juago,  and  that  too 
with  severity,  all  those  who  differ  from  him,  in  what  are  called 
fundamental  doctrines,  is  looked  upon,  by  the  greater  part  of 
his  brethren,  as  very  cold  and  indifferent  in  religion,  and  in 
fact  not  more  than  half  a  christian,  if  he  deserves  the  nam<» 
at  all; 

Upon  one  occasion,  when  Jesus  and  his  disciples  wished  to 
pass  through  a  village  of  Samaria,  on  their  way  to  Jenisalcn), 
the  Samaritans  forbade  them,  because  his  face  was  as  tlioucrh 
he  would  go  to  Jerusalem.  "And  when  his  disciples,  James 
and  John,  saw  this,  they  said.  Lord  will  thou  that  we  com- 
mand fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  and  consume  them,  even 
as  Elias  did?  But  he  turned  and  rebuked  them  and  said,  ye 
know  not  what  spirit  ye  are  of."  The  sj)irit  of  James  and 
John  was  one  which  they  had  imbibed  from'  Judaism,  that  of 
persecution;  but  the  spirit  of  Christ  was  that  which  suHereth 
long  and  is  kind,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil;  it 
w\is  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love  and  gentleness,  which  returns 
blessing  for  cursing,  and  love  for  hatred.  "For  the  son  of 
man  came  not  to  destroy  men's  lives  but  to  save  them." 

Which  spirit  is  most  common  among  chrislians  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  we  need  1>e  at  no  loss  to  decide.    It  is  but  to  pass 
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irom  one  church  to  another  through  our  land,  if  we  would 
hear, — not  the  inquiring  words  of  James  and  John,  "*//«//  we 
call  down  fire  from  heaven  and  consume  them?" — it  would  be 
well  if  christian  ministers  would  now  go  with  that  question  to 
their  master  and  be  humbled  by  his  rebuke;  but  we  shall  hear 
the  leaders  of  almost  every  sect,  calling  down  fire  from  heaven 
upon  all  those  who  difler  from  them  in  religious  faith,  with  an 
air  o(  authority,  as  though  they  held  in  their  ov?n  hands,  the 
Jightnings  which  play  round  God's  throne,  and  were  commis- 
sioned by  him,  to  hurl  them  at  whomsoever  they  please. 

There  is  another  incident  recorded,  in  which  the  same  inild 
.spirit  ifi  exhibited  by  our  Lord. 

The  disciples  had  just  returned  from  their  first  embassy  to 
preach  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  probably  much 
elated  by  the  honor  of  being  the  chosen  proclaimers  of  the 
Messiah's  advent.  They  were  evidently  affected  with  the 
?j  leaven  'of  spiritual  pride.  It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that 
Jchn  came  to  Jesus  and  said, — without  doubt  expecting  to  be 
commended  for  his  zeal, — ^'^Mnster,  we  saw  one  casting  out 
devils  in  thy  name,  and  he  followeth  not  with  us;  and  we 
ibrl)ade  him,  because  he  followeth  not  with  us."  ■  But  Jesus 
again  rebuked  his  mistaken  spirit,  and  said,  "Forbid  him  not: 
for  tliere  is  no  man  whodoeth  a  miracle  in  my  name,  that  can 
lightly  speak  evil  of  me."  Or  in  words  which  are  adapted 
to  our  own  times,  since  no  one  now  works  miracles  in  Christ's 
name,  our  Lord  intended  to  say,  "The  good  works  of  a  man 
which  he  does  in  my  name,  prove  that  lie  is  my  friend,  and  no 
inan  who  obeys  my  commandments  can  be  accounted  my 
^nemy,  for  he  that  is  not  against  us,  is  on  our  part ;  therefore 
forbid  him  not,  even  thoi]gh  he  followeth  not  in  the  same  com- 
pany with  you."  But  how  many  among  christian  sects^  at 
this  day,  are  satisfied  with  asking,  whether  any  one  does 
good  works  hi  the  name  of  Christ,  when  they  are  called  upon 
to  extend  to  liim  the  right  hand  of  christian  fellowship?  Not 
^ne  in  five.  *  Thev  ask  with  far  more  earnestness,  "Does  he 
follow  witli  us?  Is  he  one  of  our  companv?"  and  if  he  is  not, 
the  chance  is,  that  they  stigmatize  his  good  works,  as  the  sell- 
righteousness  of  the  carnal  mind,  and  instead  of  the  name  of 
cliristian,  brand  him  with  whatever  terms  of  reproach  are 
|)opular  in  tlie  community. 

"He  followeth  not  with  us!"  why,  what  has  that  to  do  witli 
tlie  question,  whether  he  followeth  Christ  or  not?  Is  there 
but  one  mode  or  fashion,  in  which  many  persons  can  follow 
the  same  master?  Is  there  but  one  group,  of  all  the  crowds 
who  are  moviqgan  the  christian  worlds  wnich  is  marching  to* 
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wards  heaven?  There  is  indeed  but  one  group*.  But  it  i» 
composed  of  all,  of  every  name  and  nation,  who  are  working 
the  works  of  righteousness.  It  is  one  group,  not  because  all 
in  it  are  called  by  the  name  of  one  sect^  nor  because  they 
think  alike  upon  every  point  of  religious  doctrin6,  but.  be- 
cause they  have  one  heart,  one  purpose;  to  love  and  obey 
their  God. 

Nothing  more  need  be  said  to  show  how  entirely  the  spirit 
of  persecution  is  condemned  by  our  religion*  The  few  pas- 
sages, to  which  we  have  alluded,  are  barely  specimens,  as 
every  one  familiar  with  thQ  New  Testament  must  know,  of 
the  general  tenor  of  Christ's  instructions.  The  spirit  of 
Christianity  is  humble ;  that  of  persecution,  proud.  The  spirit 
of  Christianity  is  gentle;  that  of  persecution,  h8U*sh.  The 
spirit  of  Christianity  is  disinterested;  that  of  persecution,  sel- 


fish. The  spirit  of  Christianity  is  love;  that  of  persecution^  .Jw 
hatred.  In  short,  if  any  two  things  can  be  diametrically  op-^^ 
posed  to  each  other;  so  that  one  cannot  exist  where  the  other"    . 


IS,  Christianity  is  thus  opposed  to  persecution.  The  same 
fountain  must  send  forth  both  sweet  and  bitter  waters,  before 
the  heart  which  is  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  can  be 
the  temple  of  the  nrKiny  headed  demon,  persecution. 

Having  then,  as  we  hope,  established  this  first  point,  we 
pass  to  a  few  remarks,  concerning  the  form  in  which  persecu- 
tion exhibits  itself  among  us. 

It  is  not  Worth  while  to  spend  time  in  defining  what  reli- 
gious persecution  is:  every  one  knows  it  wheh  he  sees  or 
feels  it.  When  we  see  one  man  made  uhhappy  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  others,  on  accotet  of  his  differing  from  thent 
in  religious  opinions,  whether  it  be  by  taking  away  his  liberty, 
his  property,  his  friends  or  his  character,  we  are  all  agreed 
that  this  is  persecution.  When  we  see  a  sect  of  christians 
avoided,  denounced,  defamed,  as  deists,  and  infidels  in  di3- 
guise,  we  cannot  conceal  it  from  ourselves  that  this  is  perse- 
cution. When  we  hear  anathemas  pronounced  against  men 
because  they  do  not  come  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  faith^ 
and  agree  with  certain  human  interpretations  of  the  scrip- 
tures, we  are  at  no  loss  to  declare,  that  here  also  is  persecu- 
tion. They  are  all  forms  of  the  same  spirit,  and  do  not  ma- 
terially differ  from  each  other.  A  more  important  remark  is, 
that  the  form  which  this  spirit  takes  is  a  thing  of  altogether 
secondary  ihiportahce,  arid  does  not  materially  affect"  the  guflt 
of  the  offender.  It  is  determined  by  outward  circumstances, 
such  as  the  customs  of  the  conununity,  the  stiftte  of  refine- 
ment and  civilization^  and  the*  like,  and  tiieruftfii  does  not  de^ 
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pcnd  upon  the  choice  of  the  persecutor.  It  changes  from 
age  to  age,andis  diflbrentin  diflbrent  countries;  but  the  spirit 
onaDges  little.  It  is  the  same  now  that  it  was  a  thousand  years 
af?o,  and  always  aims  to  cast  out  from  the  pale  of  Christianity, 
all  "who  follow  riot  with  us,*'  We  must  not  imagine,  therefore, 
that  the  bitterness  of  persecution  has  passed  away  from  the 
christian  church,  because  it  is  now  seen  in  a  less  disgusting 
fonn  than  in  eoily  days.  "The  form  of  persecution  has 
ahvays  lieen  the  worst,  which  the  age  or  country  would 
hear,"  and  if  it  is  milder  .iiow  than  it  was  a. century  since,  it 
is  only  because  this  age  will  not  bear'such  llagrant  outrages 
as  were  then  common.  The  life,  the  limbs,  the  liberty,  the 
property,  the  civil  rights  of  supposed  misbelievers,  have  each 
of  them  been  successively  attacked  by  the  intolerance  oi' 
dominant  sects,  who  have  never  consented  to  a  relaxation  of 
their  demands,  until  public  feeling  has  refused  to  satisfy  them. 
At  last,  in  our  country,  all  the  old  forms  of  persecution  are 
'.  forbidden,  and  there  is  "no  other  possible  resort,  but  what  are 
called  ecclesiastical  censures.  These  consist  in  denouncing 
the  misbeliever,  as  an  apostate  from  Christianity,  a  disguised 
infidel;  and  in  doing  every  thing  which  can  be  done  without 
the  aid  of  the  civil  arm,  to  lessen  his  credit  and  influence  as  a 
christian  among  christians."  *  A  mode  of  persecution  not 
less  real,  or  much  less  injurious,  than  those  which  are  con- 
demned as  l.arbarons. 

We  have  indeed  reason  to  thank  God  that,  in  our  countrv, 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  so  far  prevailed,  that  religious 
intolerance  is  kept  within  bounds.  We  have  no  Smithfield  at 
which  heretics  are  burnt,  no  Inquisition  in  which  they  may 
be  shut  up,  no  court,  at  which  they  can  be  fined,  no  laws  by 
which  their  rights  are  restricted.  But  in  our  selt-gratulation 
we  cannot  deny,  that  intolerance  still  sits  on  a  high  throne 
among  us,  and  denounces  penalties,  in  the  true  ancient  sj)irit, 
against  all  who,  in  the  right  of  untrammeled  inquiry,  dare  to 
shake  ofl'  its  yoke.  Our  ears  are  still  every  day  j)ained  with 
tlie  sound  of  harsh  epithets,  which  are  heaped  upon  those  who 
hold  forbidden  opinions.  The  CatiioUc  is  held  up  as  the  ob- 
ject both  of  hatred  and  terror,  and  all  men  are  called  upon  to 
t>ohold  in  hirn,  the  deluded  victim  of  the  grossest  superstition; 
he  is  denounced,  slandered,  insulted,  and  declared  to  be. un- 
worthy of  tlie  trust  or  friendship  of  christian  men;  while  his 
institutions,  even  those  of  them  which  have  the  kindest  pur- 
poses in  view,  are  aspersed  as  dens  of  iniquity.     We  should 

•  S«can  MlniirabM  Tract,  on  "the  Exclative  Byitem/*  by  Bev.  Jamei  Walkert  oT 
ChtrieMowB,  Mt.    fyjjlilnii  by  Uw  AmerkaB  UnlurMn  AMOCtotton. 
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hesitate  in  using  so  strong  language,  if  its  truth  were  not 
•  known  to  everybody.  Now  what  is  all  this,  but  persecution? 
We  are  not  defending  Catholicism;  on  the  contrary,  we  do 
not  wish  it  to  prevail,  and  shall  not  be  backward  in  expressing, 
at  proper  times,  and  in  a  proper  way,  our  objections  to  it.  At 
present  we  merely  ask,  whence  is  the  right  obtained,  which 
christians  so  boldly  exercise,  of  defaming  and  denouncing 
others.  It  is  no  matter  from  what  quarter  ^uch  treatment  of 
a  fellow-christian  proceeds,  whether  Catholic  or  Pro.testant, 
it  is  not  warranted  by  the  commands  of  Christ. 

The  Catholics  believe  too  much,  and  are  denounqed  as  su- 
perstitious; others  believe  too  little,  and  are  proclaimed  to  be 
mfidels.  They  reject  doctrines  which  the  majority  havje  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  essential  to  Christianity,  and  are 
forthwith  branded  as  rejecting  Christianity  itselt  Men  are 
warned  not  to  walk  with  them,  not  to  hear  them,  not  to  rea- 
son with  them,  not  to  regard  them  as  brethren.  And  why? 
Because  they  are  of  cornipt  manners?  No:  perhaps  they 
have  this  testimony,  even  among  their  opposers,  that  they  are 
"a  moral  people.""  Because  they  are  a  proselyting,  sectarian^ 
ambitious  sect?  No:  perhaps  the  more  plausible  charge  is, 
of  too  great  backwardness  in  the  religious  world.  The  true 
reason  is,  that  they  have  dared  to  use  their  own  eyes  in  read- 
ing, and  their  own  heads  in  thinking  upon  religious  truth,  and 
have  come  to  conclusions,  different  from  those  adopted  by  the 
lK)dy  of  the  church.  Therefore  they  are  cast  out  from  the 
church  by  the  usurpers  of  God's  heritage,  as  branches,  lopped 
off  from  the  vine  of  truth,  fit  only  to  be  burnt.  Is  this  nglit? 
Is  it  christian?  '  .         " 

« 

It  is  by  no  means  our  object,  to  say  a  single  word  to  lessen 
any  one's  zeal  for  truth.  We  regard  christian  truth  as  of  the 
utmost  importance,  both  to  individuals,  and  to  society.  It^ 
importance  cannot  be  overrated.  And  it  is  because  we  feel 
that  every  man  ought  to  exert  himself  to  promote  its  progress, 
and  because  we  hope  to  do  something  towards  removing  ob- 
stacles now  in  its  way,  that  we  have  consented  to  subject  our- 
selves to  new  reproach  from  our  fellow  christians,  by  estab- 
lishing this  journal.  Our  most  fervent  prayer,  continually,  is 
that  the  truth  may  prevail.  But  God  forbid,  that  our  zeal  for 
truth  should  ever  deceive  us  into  thinking,  that  we  have  a 
right  to  denounce  others. 

Are  we,  on  the  one  hand,  so  persuaded  of  our  own  infalli- 
bility, that  we  are  sure  that  we  are  ri^t,  and  all  other  men 
wrong?  Or  is  it  not  possible  that,  in  me  last  day,  it  will  ap- 
pear tnat  they  are  right. and  we  wrong?    Certaitily)  it  is  po»- 
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sible;  and,  although  *'fully  persuaded  in  our  own  minds,"  we 
feel  that  this  possibility  alone  should  moderate  our  demeanor 
towards  others.  What  confusion  of  face  must  come,  in  the 
last  day  upon  those  who  now  despise  and  cast  out  others  as 
heretics,  snould  their  astonished  eyes  see  that  the  error  was 
on  their  own  part!  We  are  none  of  us  infallible;  error  is 
probably  not  wholly  excluded  from  any  one  mind.  How  well 
then  does  it  become  us,  to  be  gentle  and  charitable,'  even  in 
our  warmest  hours  of  zeal. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  were  infallible,  and  could 
know,  certainly,  that  our  religious  opinions  are  correct,  where 
does  the  christian  derive  his  right  to  utter  anathemas  against 
others?  Is  it  not  better  for  us. to  enlighten  the  minds  of 
others,  if  tli^y  are  in  error,  by  the  persuasive  words  of  kind- 
ness and  gentleness,  than  to  fill  their  ears  with  a  torrent  of 
invectives,  or  to  hold  them  up  as  objects  of  contempt? 

But,  it  is  often  argued,  ^'Suppose  that  we  have  tried  gentle 
means,  and  they  have  no  effect;  what  shall  wc  do  then?  we 
cannot  sit  still  and  countenance  error."  No,  we  should 
neither  sit  still,  nor  countenance  error.  We  should  therefore 
continue  to  use  gentle  means,  and  God  will  perhaps,  by  and 
by,  bless  tliem  and  give  us  success.  At  all  evemts,  whether 
they  are  successful  or  not,  we  have  no  commission  from  God 
to  use  any  other.  If  He  designs  that  we  should  be  the  in- 
struments of  turning  men  from  error,  he  will  enable  us  to  do 
our  work  with  a  diristian  spirit,  and  in  a  christian  mode;  and 
the  moment  that  we  resort  to  means  which  are  at  variance 
witli  the  spirit  of  Christ,  we  give  evidence  enough  that  we 
are  none  of  his.  After  all,  the  importance  of  having  the 
right  doctrines  of  Christianity^  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  hav- 
ing its  right  principles;  and  the  first  principle  of  Christ  is  this. 
Love.  *^Xow  abideth  these  three,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Ix)ve, 
hoi  the  firreatest  of  these  is  Love."  It  is  a  miserable,  fatal 
delusion  to  forsake  this  principle,  without  which,  the  belief 
in  doctrines  is  "as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal,"  in 
our  eagerness  to  make  other  men  embrace  our  opinions. 

Our  remarks  have  been  somewhat  desultory.  Perhaps  the 
only  unity  consists  in  the  severity  with  which  we  have  spoken 
of  intolerance  and  persecution.  We  have  felt  ourselves 
authorized  to  speak  with  severity  against  them  both  by  the 
example  of  Christ,  and  our  knowledge  of  their  devastating 
influence  in  the  christian  church.  We  shall  at  all  times  make 
it  one  of  our  chief  objects  to  expose  and  resist  them,  when- 
ever, or  in  whatever  way  they  are  manifested.  It  is  not  our 
wish  to  call  into  question  the  sincerity  of  those,  who  lose 
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themselves  in  an  exclusive  and  intolerant  temper.  We  are 
ready  to  bear  them  witness,'  that  they  have  a  zeal  for  God, 
but  we  think  that  it  is  without  knowledge.  They,  perhaps 
"verily  think  that  they  ought  to  do  and  say  many  things,*" 
against  their  fellow  men  who  differ  from  them;  but  we  shall 
labor  to  show  that,  in  this  respect,  they  are  "under  a  cloud," 
and  that  Christianity  itself  is  free  from  the  dreadful  charge  of 
authorizing  persecution. 

One  word  more;  .we  think  that  the  principle  of  christian 
forbearance,  which  we  have  now.  been  advocating,  is  of  univer- 
sal application.  There  is  no  class  of  men  whom  we  have  a 
right  to  exclude  from  its  exercise.  Ih  our  treatment  of  all 
men,  no  matter  what  tftey  ai;e,  we  should  be  christians.  We 
cailnot  be  too  zealous  in  defendinf?  truth,  but  troth  asks  no 
aid  from  intolerance.  We  cannot  too  much  regret  thfe  preva- 
lence of  unbelief,  nor  labor  too  hard  to  remove  it;  but  it  is 
both  unchristian  and  unwise  to  deal  in  denunciations.  They 
do  no  good,  and  only  bring  into  reproatjh  our  holy  religion. 

W«  G.  E^ 


Art;   II— GATVIING  . 

Ex.  20 :  17 :     Thou  shalt  not  cevct  thy  neighbor's  l^ouee,  tbou  shalt  not  coto t 
.    thy  neiffhbor'B  wife,  nor  his  man  servant,  nor  his  maid  servant,  nor  his 
ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  any  thing  that  is  thy  neighbor's,  * 

• 

Every  >*?oxt  of  gaming,  implying  as  it  does,  not  only  the 
coveting  of  a  neighbor's  property,  but  the  attempt  to  gain  it, 
without  returning  any  equivalent,  very  properly  pomes  under 
the  things  forbidden  by  this  commandment.  Gaming  implies 
more  tlian  hazard.  Every  human  pccupatioti  is  involved  in 
hazard — the  merchant  and  the  farmer'  both  run  risks  and 
large  ones.  But  their  exchanges  are  exchanges  of  equivalents. 
As  the  riile,  they  add  to  their  property,  only  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  their,  labor  and  capital.  Each  party  gains  by 
a  mutual  exchange  of  the  products  of  labor.  But  in  gstming, 
the  •  avowed  and  whole  purpose  is  to  gain  what  is  another's 
without  returning  any  equivalent.  This,  when  done  with  the 
mutual  consent  of  the  parties,  constitutes  gaming. 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  account  for  the  forin  aad  style  of  the  following  remarkf,  by  say 
Ing  that  they  formed  one  of  a  series  of  Sanday  evening  lecuirea  addressed  to  young  men. 
We  perceive  that,  the  subject  is  ona- which  is  attracting  pohlie  aUention  in  some  oC  onr 
cities,  and  we  hope  that  it  may  attract  still  more  tttciitloii  in  til  of  tliMi. 
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Of  course  the  modes  of  gaming  are  very  various.  But 
whether  it  be  by  games  of  chance  or  of  skill,  by  betting  on 
contingencies  or  in  any  other  mode — all  come  back  to  the  same 
principle;  they  are  modes  of  getting  a  neighbor's  property— 
by  mutual  consent — without  returning  ah  equivalent. 

Of  course  the  moral  consequences  of  diflercyit  modes  of 
gaiming,  are  as  different  as  the  modes  themselves,  ,  While 
some  are  comparatively  harmless,  others  are  disastrous.  For 
example,  he  who  bets  on  a  contested  election,  does,  so  far  as 
I  can  understand  it,  whatis  wrong,  but  it  is  a  different  thing 
from  sittmg  down,  night  after  night,  to  a  gaming  table.  In- 
deed, the  moral  consequences  and  character  of  different  forms 
of  gaming  are  so  various,  that  I  shall  hot. attempt  <o  discrimi- 
nate between  them.  I  shall  not  even  attempt  to  show  that 
gaming  is  a  vice.  .  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  one  point 
alone — attempting  only  to  show,  that  whether  it  be  innocent^ 
or  whether  it  be  evil,  it  is  something  which  had  better  be  let 
alone. 

In  a  city,  the  extremes  of  good  and  of  eVil  meet— the 
highest  privileges  and  the  most  dangerous-  seductions.  Many 
young  men  are  constantly  thrown  •  together,  and  at  an  affp 
when  the  social  feeling  and  the  love  of  excitement  are  the 
strongest.  ^Vhen  unoccupied,  those  games, — in  which  enough 
skill  is  required  to  excite  the  consciousness  of  ability,  and 
enough  chance  is  found  to  fever  the  mind  with  alternate  hope 
and  doubt^-7-offer  themselves,  as  ministerinc  better  than  any 
thing  else  to  the  craving  for  excitement.  They  fall  in  with 
a  gamester,  and  small  stakes  at  his  urgency  are  introduced. 
The  rest  yield  to  this  at  first  reluctant!^.  Often,  it  is  done 
rather  than  disturb  the  harmony  of  social  feeling,  and  often- 
times, from  the  fear  of  appearing  fanatically  scrupulous. 

To  say  that  these. persons,  thus  far,  have  been  guilty  of  a 
great  crime,  is  saying  what  is  not  true.     But  we  may  say " 
that  in  doing  this,  one  may  be  exposing  himself  to  temptation 
and  future  criminality  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is  wise  for  him 
to  abstain  from  anything  that  two?/ 6e  the  beginning  of  gaming. 

At  first  one  reluctantly  puts  his  foot  into  the  edge  of  the 
^ea  and  shrinks  back  from  the  cold  waters; — biit  if  he  steps 
in  again  and  again,  the  chill  is  gradually  takea  off-;— the  temp- 
erature of  his  system  is  reduced  to  that  of  the  gfeat  sea  of 
gaming,  and  he  is  prepared  to  plunge  forward  into  the  deep 
waters,  if  any  one  tempt  him  on.  This*  ma v  by  no  means 
always  be  the  result,  but  it  is  always  a  possi^e  result,  and 
there  is  so  mu^h  danger  of.  it,  that  it  furnished  sufficient  reason 
to  let  everything  in  ttie  shnpe  or  likeness  of  gaming  alone.  4 
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We  know  how  easily  any  habit  is  formed, — ^how  short  the 
distance  between  the  first  disconnected  acts  and  iht  settled 
habit,— when  the  habit  is  one  which  is  supported  by  the  love 
of  excitement.  And  we  niay  see  the  danger  of  taking  the 
first  steps  best,  by  looking  at  the  evils  that  accompany  the 
confirmed  habit.  Frofn  this  point  of  view,  let  us  look  at  gam- 
ing, and  see  if  the  consequences  are  not  sufficient  to  cause  one 
to  let  every  thing  which  may  lead  to it^  atone. 

I  speak  then  of  gaming  as  a  confirmed  habit,  and  say  that  it 
is  accompanied  by  appearances^  which,  whether  they  indicate 
realities  or  not,  it  is  well  to  avoid. 

1.  I  know  not  why,  yet  I  believe  it.  is  an  J^lmost  universal 
feeling, .  that  there  is  something  sordid  and  base  in  gaining  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining,  money.  Those  who  do  ihis^profession- 
ally^  are  the  outcasts  of  tlie  world. 

Yet  when  gaming  has  become  a  habit,  it  partakes  not  en- 
tirely, but  in  a  degree  of  this  appearance  m  all  cases.  A 
game  of  skill  or  chance  becomes  tame  and  unexciting.  A 
.  small  stake  is  intr6duced — why? .  To  give  the  game  interest. 
And  by  degreels  a  larger  one  is  introduced, — and  for  the  same 
reason.  And  henceforth  the  game  is  always  exciting.  Now 
the  question  js,  what  is  it-  tliat  gives  this  additional  interest  to 
ah  amusement  in  itself  tame  and  unexciting?  Evidently,  the 
stake  that  is  involved  in  the  chances  of  tlie  game.  In  other 
words,  the  desire  of  gaiiiuig,  or  the  fear  x)f  losing  money. 

2.  There  is  another  characteristic  of  gaming,  the  mere  ap- 
pearance of  which,  I  think  a  high  mipded  man  should  -be  care- 
ful to  avoid.  Take  a  successful  gamester.  What  he  gains, 
another  los6s.  He  Ifeceives,  he  uses,  he  enjoys  the  property  of 
another  for  which  he  has  returned  no  •  equivalent.  4^nd  .in 
many  cases  it  is  what  the  otlie^r  has  no  right  to  lose  in  any  way. 
It  belongs  to  his  family — his  wifb — his  children — and  is  neces- 

•  sary  to  theii*  support.     A  high  ininded  man  ought  to  hesitate 

before  he  would  allow  such  a  one  to  lose  to  him. 

•  •    • 

3."  There  is  another  thing  which,  though  it  applies  in  its  full 
force  only  to  those  with  whom  gaming  is  an  employment,  yet 
it  ought  not  to  be  entirely  passed  by.  The  final  issue  of  all 
gaming  must  be  loss.  A  merohant  in  effecting*  exchange*, 
adds  to  the  value  of  his  gopds  by  placing  them  in  positions 
where  they  are  more  accessible  to  those  who  buy#  His  labor 
adds  yaiiie  to  articles,  just  as  much'  as  that  of  the  husband- 
man who  tills  the  soil.  But  in  gaming,  there  is  an.  exchange 
of  property,  without  any  v^lue  being  added.  Yet  that  ex- 
change is  slow'  and  accompanied  by  great  e^penses^  which  the 
gamester  must  pay.'    In  lotteries,  for  examj^e,  the  whole 
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mhount  paid  in,  when  it  is  returned  in  the  shape  of  prizes,  is 
subject  to  a. deduction  of  fifteen  per  cent,  and  here  the  loss  is 
less  than  any  where  else.  This  is.on  the  supposition  that  all  is 
conducted  honestly,  and  that  those  who  engage  in  gaming  are 
equal  in  skill,  for  I  shall  not  discuss  the  character  of  gaming, 
when  it  has  descended  so  low  as  to  be  a  thitig  of  fraud.  Dujt 
\frheq  there  is  honesty  and  equality  of  skill,  gaminff  if  continued 
must  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  fesult  in  loss.  In  the 
attempt  to  gain,  a  man  necessarily  impoverishes  himself. 

These,  it  will  be  said,  are  minor  considerations;  •  and  sa  they 
are;  butnot  too  unimportant  to  be  referred  to. '  IJiavesppken 
of  avarice,  a^d  that  in  a  very  sordid  form,  as  being  one  of  the 
ruling  passions  of  a  gamesleV.  I  would  not  be  understood  as 
saying  that  it  is  the  covetous  desire  of  increasing  his  property 
that  first  leads  one  to  the  gaming  table/  Other  causes  lead  to 
gaming — ;but  gaming  produces  avarice^ 

A  manly  and  fine  spirited  youth  falls  into*  this  vice.  At 
first  he  is  probably  seduced  into  it  by  appeals  to  his  social 
feelings.  He  sits  down  to  play,  not  because  he  desires  to  do 
so,  but  because  others  wish  him*to  join  with  tliem.  At  first 
he  is  a  dupe  to- those  who  practice  on  his  good  feelings*,  but 
a  dupe  he  does  not  contmue.  His  warm  feelings  born  with 
the  intensity  of  the  novel  excitement.  The  hours,  wearing 
deep  into  the  night,  conclude  the  game  for  the  time.  But 
whether  he  loses  or  wins,,  he  is  chained  to  that  board,  and  to 
those  companions.  If  he  has  won,  he  is  taught  that  it  is 
honorable  to  give  his  companions  a  chance  of  recovery.  If 
hpL  Idses,  he  wishes  to  recover  himself.  He"  has  begun  to  be 
a  gambler,  entangled  with  gamblers. 

He  now  begins  to  feel  what  he  never  did  before,  that  he  is 
no  longer  his  own  master.  The  manly  spirit  is  going  out  of 
him.  This  passionate  excitement — this  forming  habit — this 
society  of  gamblers  is  too  strong  for  him.  The  noble  and 
generous  qualities  of  his  nature  bend  and  are  subdued  like 
pliant  reeds.  What  he  iwowW,  he  does  not^  and  that  which  he 
u^uld  tuftj  that  he  doe^. 

And  insensibly  he  is  introduced  among,  and  becomes  linked 
in,  with  the  most  corrupt  class  of  men  that  society  shelters 
in  its  bosom.  Not  unfrequently  he  may  have  companions, 
that^he  could  not  bring  himself  to  associate  with  in  public. 
Craming  and  the  grave  level  all  distinctions.  The  associates 
of  the  hours  of  greatest  excitement,  that  is,  of  those  hours 
when  he^is  most  susceptible  of  impressions  of  good  or  evil,  are 
those  who  can  exert  no  influence  over  him  but  an  evil  one. 
It  is  a  combination  for  mutual  degradation. 
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'  It  adds  to  the  peculiar  evils  of  this  vioe,  that  it  is  one,  which 
in  a  moral  community,  is  jikely  in  a.very  consideiaUe  degree 
and  in  its  worst  excesses, .  to  be  practised  in  secret.  The 
young  man,  whose  character  has  stood  firm  and  fair,  dreads 
to  have  exposed  to  the  public  eye,  what  he  is.  unwilling  to 
confess  is,  but  what  others  will  call,  a  habit  of  gaming.  He 
shrinks  from  inflicting  the  pain  on  his  b^st  friends,  that  would 
foe  caused  by  a  knowledge  of  his  courses  and  companions. 
His  frank  ahd  ingenuous  nature. is  tortured  with  the.  idea,  that 
he  wears  a  jnask,  and  plays  the  hypocrite.  He  feels  that  it 
is  base,  yet  such  is  the  power  of  habit,  that  rather  than  relin- 
quish the  gaming  table,  he  will  submit  to  carry  around  with 
him  this  feeling  of  selfTdebasement.  Though  fast  losing  his 
self-respect,  he  will  still  struggle  to  re'tain  the  respect  of  the 
wodd.  But  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  de^nd  of  others,  what  his 
own  consciousness  refuses  to  himself.  He  is  uneasy  and 
restless  aS  if  some  terrible  disclqsuVe  were  impending.  He 
cowers. from  the  presence  of  the  honorable  and  the  good.  He 
is  rebuked  by  the  3uspicions  of  his  friends,  nor  is  he'less  re- 
buked by  their  confidence  in  his  worth. , 

r  would  not  have  it  understood  that  a  young  man  is  lost 
who  has  gone  no  fartlier  than  this.  No  one  is  as  .yet  tho- 
toughly  degraded,  wlio  retains  this  feeling  of  shame,  and  the 
seilse  of  duty.  But  the  youth  who  has  come  to  the  point,  where 
his  own  personal  experience  of  a  vice  has  brought  out  in 
bitter  and  vivid  forms  the  feeling  of  shame'and  remorse,  has 
come  to  a  turning  point.  Few,  who  are  dra^vn  so  far  down 
towards  the  cataract,  ever  turn  and  piake  for  the  shore. 
And  here  is  the  last  place  where  he  <;an  turn.  If  he  does  not 
yiefd  to  the  sense  of  shame  and  duty  here,  he  never  will  yield. 
No  man  continues  in  this  state  long.  He  must  make  his  elec* 
tion  noW  between  two  coOrses,  and  his  destiny  hangs  on  the 
decision.  His  sense  of  sliame  and  duty  must  conquer  the 
grow^ing  vice,  .or  be  conquered  by  it.'  On  one  side  vr  the 
other,  he  must  now  take  his  stand,  on  the  side  of  the  vice  6r  on 
the  side  of  the  duty.  .  He  should  do  it  with  the  settled  feeling 
that  if  his  sense  of  duty  is  now  not  able  to  conquer  the  un- 
confirmed habit,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  it  will  do  it  when 
the  vice  has  acquired  more  power,  and  conscience  become 
weakened  and  deadened  by  repeated  transgression.  .  THus  far 
he  has  not  so  .much  become  vicious,  as  he  has  learned  by  per- 
sonal experiment  the  evil  and  danger  of  vice.  But  he  has  ar- 
rived now  at  a.point  where  he  must  decide,  or  probably  never 
decide  whether  he  will  foe  lost  or  foe.^ved.  He  must  once 
for  all  fly  From  those*  companions  and  habits,  or  yield  to  them. 
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And  having  gone  thus  fur,  become  entangled  with  such  as- 
sociates, and  habituated  to  such  excitements,  he  is  likely  to 
crush  down  the  promptings  of  duty  and  yield  to  the  vice. 
We  may  suppose  that  he  does  yield,  and  trace  the  course  of 
this  miserable  young  man  on,  till  gaming  has  unfolded  itself 
into  its  consequences.  It  is  a  ternble  picture,  that  should  be 
traced  with  a  pen  of  iron,  as  we  see  him  sinking,  stage  by 
stage  into  the  gulf,  but  it  may  not  be  a  profitless  one.  And  in 
thefir8tplace,gaminglayshim  under  the  most  dangerous  temp- 
tations. 

This  young  man  is  perhaps  in  the  employment  and  in  the 
confidence  of  others.  Their  money  may  be  in  his  hands, 
with  little  safeguard  over  it,  except  his  own  integrity.  He  is 
embarrassed  by  losses  at  the  gaming  table.  He  believes  that 
the  chances  must  turn,  if  he  only  had  means  with  which  again 
to  take  advantage  of  them.  May  he  not  take  a  small  sum, 
though  it  does  not  belong  to  him?  It  will  not  be  missed  dur- 
ing tne  night,  he  will  restore  it  again  in  the  morning.  With 
the  money  before  him — in  his  keeping — and  alone — and  the 
strong  passion  urging  him  on, — is  it  impossible  for  him  to 
yield?  His  hand  is  upon  it — he  stifles  his  fevered  thoughts 
and  doubts — ^he  is  forth,  hurrying  through  the  dark  street — ^he 
is  in  the  den  of  gamblers.  Suppose  that  with  a  mind  tossed 
by  fever  and  anxiety,  he  is  contrary  to  all  probability  success- 
ful— and  that  the  money  is  faithfully  restored  before  he  sleeps. 
He  has  restored  by  doing  this,  some  degree  of  ease  to  his'con- 
science.  But  again  he  meets  with  losses  which,  with  his  cir- 
cumscribed means,  are  large#  Is  not  the  same  resource  before 
him?  And  again  he  uses  it.  But  he  is  not  again  successful — 
and  he  must  hide  the  first  fraud  by  a  larger  fraud.  And  it  is 
torture  to  him  to  think,  that  it  is  committed  on  one  who  has 
ahnost  implicitly  trusted  him.  And  by  degrees  the  money  he 
has  taken  becomes  so  large  in  amount, — large  because  he  is 
much  confided  in — that  he  is  almost  hopeless  of  refunding  it. 
Hoping  still  by  some  desperate  venture  to  regain  and  return 
ail,he  struggles  on — with  the  utmost  difficulty — almost  in  des- 
pair—evading from  day  to  day  a  detection  that  haunts  even 
his  sleep,  wi&  the  terrors  of  hell. 

But  leave  a  picture  which  is  too  painful  for  the  mind  to 
dwell  on,  nor  follow  him  as  he  plunges  with  desperation,  on 
into  the  opening  gulf. 

He  is  yet  full  of  warm  sympathies  and  aflections.  Let  us 
follow  him  to  another  scene.  It  is  midnight — and  he  is  alone 
— with  a  single  lamp — in  his  solitary  chamber — a  jrouth 
with  the  elements  of  a  generous  and  manly  nature — sensitive^ 
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affectionate,  and  abhorring  the  very  vice  of  which  he  is  guilty* 
He  has  no  friend  to  unbosom  himself  to,  and  to  lean  on  in  this 
his    sad  extreniitv.     He  is  alone  with  his  God,  O  no!  he 
dares  not  think  of  Him.     His  heart  is  alone.     He  has  grown 
haggard  with  the  horrible  feelings  and  fears  that  have  bee^ 
preying  on  him.     He  is  keenly  sensitive  to  his  honor.     But  it 
IS  gone,— he  has  been  trusted  and  has  defrauded  the  man  that 
confided  in  his  honor.     He  has  lost  his  self-respect,  for  he  has 
done  again  and  again  what  he  could  not  do,  except  in  the 
darkness  and  solitude  of  the  night,  and  dared  not  disclose. 
He  stands  on  the  edge  of  an  abyss.    A  little  more  careful 
scrutiny  on  the  part  of  his  employers,  and  he  may  stand  be- 
fore the  world,  a  detected  and  shunned  criminal — a  criminal 
with  the  dishonor  of  ^  violated  trust.    And  in  his  disturbed 
moments,  he  has  unconsciously  taken  up  and  opened  ai  book. 
But  with  the  resting  of  his  eye  upon  iti  it  has  fallen,  as  if  the 
lightning  had  struck  his  hand.    It  was  a  Bible — on  the  opened 
page  a  mother's  name,  and  a  mother's  prayer  written  beneath 
it.     He  had  found  the  book  after  he  had  left  his  home,  laid 
away  in  his  trunk,  the  last  token  of  her  affection,  speaking 
alike  of  a  mother's  love,  and  of  God.     And  it  is  now  all  be- 
fore him — that  last  parting — that  religious  home,  where  at 
night  and  at  morn  the  blessing  of  God  is  invoked  on  the  ab- 
sent one — the   parents  and  tne  sisters,  to  whom  he  is  the 
object  of  hope  and  love,  and  the  strong  stay  on  which  they 
lean.    For  a  moment   the  vision  fills  his  mind — and  he  is 
with  them — and   hears    their   voices — and  all  the  familiar 
scenes  are  about  him.     But  reality  destroys  the  momentarj' 
delusion  of  the  fancy.     It  passes  away,  he  is  still  alone — with 
a  single  lamp— in  his  chamber — with  disgrace,  and  crime,  and 
ruin  yawning  at  his  feet.     There  is  a  letter  on  the  table  at  his 
side,  just  received,  full  of  paternal  affection  and  advice,  and 
sympathy  with  the  good  prospects  of  his  son.     What  an- 
swer shall  the  deluded  father  receive? 

But  we  will  suppose  that  he  escapes  detection.  Still  h^ 
does  not  escape  from  himself — from  fear,  and  a  stinging  con- 
science, and  a  restless  anxiety.  Is  there  no  way  in  which 
he  may  deaden  this  inward  torture? '  Does  not  one  vice  tempt 
to  another?  Intemperance  is  the  refuge  to  which  he  •flies 
from  restlessness  and  remorse.  And  by  this,  all  his  sensibili- 
ties are  more  or  less  benumbed.  But  even  this,  cannot  en- 
tirely rid  him  of  the  consciousness  of  violated  duties,  and  a 
righteous  God.  And  sometimes,  like  lightning  illuminating 
midnight  gloom,  awful  terrors  of  the  future  mush  in  on  his 
soul*  There  is  one  effort  more  to  be  made,  before  he  can  dare 
io  remember  the  past,  or  think  of  the  future.    He  i^erves  his 
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will  to  make  it.  He  looks  up  at  the  sun  and  shuts  hiseyes, 
and  professes  to  doubt  whether  there  is  a  God — and  man  he 
says  is  governed  by  fate — and  retribution,  and  a  spiritual 
world,  are  chimeras  which  priestcraft  has  invoked  wherewith 
to  frighten  and  rule  the  vulgar.  He  will  no  longer  be  delu- 
ded. No  retribution !  If  he  will  not  believe  revelation — how 
win  he  disbelieve  the  laws  of  nature?  No  righteous  spiritual 
retribution!  Is  not  hell  already  beginning  to  burn  in  his  own 
bosom?. 

But  he  has  not  yet  lost  the  affections  of  humanity.    And 
he  seeks  and  wins  the  affections  of  one  who  trusts  him,  and 
believes  that  he  is,  what  he  appears  to  her  to  be.     And  they 
are  bound  together  for  life's  weal  or  wo.     Let  us  go  forward 
a  few  years.     Late  at  night — in  an  obscure  room — where  pe- 
nury hardly  supplies  a  crust — there  sits  at  her  labor,  one  who 
is  still  in  youth.     Yet  suffering  has  worn  away  the  fullness  of 
her  beauty,  and  disease  is  already  preying  at  the  seat  of  life, 
and  sending  its  unearthly  sparkle  into  the  eye,  and  the  hectic 
flush  into  the  emaciated  cheek.     And  as  she  works,  she  watch- 
es, and  her  foot  touches  a  cradle  where  rests  a  beautiful  child 
— ^its  face  turned  in  the  pale  light  upward  to  its  mother — the 
eyelids  closed,  and  the  breast  heaving  in  the  quick  but  even 
breathings  of  sleeping    infancy.      And  hours  have  passed 
since  the  clock  tolled  its  midnight  strokes  over  the  silent  city. 
And  at  every  sound  she  has  started,  as  if  one  for  whom  she 
waited  had  come — and  then  sat  down  again — a  single  tear 
only  telling  how  anxiously  her  heart  watched  the  returning 
step.    It  is.  the  gambler's  wife,  and  the  gambler's  child,  and  he 
will  soon  be  back  from  his  orgies  to  one  who  did  love  him,  and 
who  yet  loves — :in  her  youth  and  beauty  loved  him,  and  now 
broken  hearted,  and  in  her  dying  feebleness,  prays  for  him 
imth  M  of  a  woman's  love.     May  God  be  with  the  mother 
and  child  in  that  gloomy  chamber; — the  husband  and  father 
has  deserted  them. 

But  let  us  turn  from  these  gloomy  pictures.  For  it  may  be 
said  that  these  things  may  not  take  place — that  the  gambler 
may  not  be  dishonest— nor  have  kindred  whom  affections  he 
can  wound. 

Let  us  look  then  at  some  of  the  necessary  consequences  of 
'gaming. 

It  destroys  all  the  affections.  The  gambler  would  have 
friends;  where  shall  he  find  them?  Among  his  associates, 
where  every  one  else  does;  among  those  whose  tastes  and 
hfilbits  are  like  his  own — among  gamesters  like  himself.  But 
is  the  rdatioD  that  he  holds  to  them  one  of  frieodshipt  Cet<> 
tainly  not,  but  of  hostility.    In  that  which  most  intete^U 
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them,  there  is  no  community  of  efijoyment.  One's  success 
is  another's  ruin.  Each  one  13  striving  to  rise  on  the  wretch- 
edness of  his  most  intimate  associates.  Can  friendship  enter 
into  this  den  of  demons,  who  are  mutually  trying  to  destroy 
each  other?  And  all  the  more  generous  virtues,  pine,  and 
sicken,  and  dje,  in  the  sickly  heats  of  a  haunt  of  gaming. 
And  the  mind — it  dwindles  away,  when  it  has  no  other  occu- 
pation than  this;  and  usefulness  is  a  word  that  has  no  meaning; 
and  the  moral  nature  is  deadened,  till  the  whole  being  of  a 
man  contracts  so  to  a  point,  becomes  so  sordid,  so  earthly,  that 
it  seems  as  if,  in  despite  of  the  laws  of  God,  dea-th  must  be 
annihilation.  But  there  is  no  annihilation;  that  debased  and 
degraded  soul  shallrise  out  of  the  sepulcher  of  the  body,  to 
stand  before  the  bar  of  God. 

Gaming!  WHatdoes  a  man  play  for?.  Nominally  for  money. 
And  suppose  that  he  gains  it.  What  does  he  gain  with  itt 
Worthlessness,  shame,  the  most  sordid  selfishness,  remorse,  a 
degraded  soul,  the  ruin  of  his  nature  in  time,,  and  the  ruin  6 
his  hopes  forever.  This  is  the  true  stake  for  which  every 
gambler  plays,  and  which  every  habitual  gambler  wins.  lie 
may  win  nothing  else,  but  he  certainly  will  win  self-degrada- 
tion, self-corruption,  and  ruin. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  attempted  to  point  out  only  so  many 
of  the  temptations,  dangers  and  evils  of  gaming;  lis  might 
serve  to  show  the  justness  of  the  proposition  with  which  I 
started,  viz.  that  gaming  is  a  thing  that  a  young  man  had  bet- 
ter let  ahne.  Its  moral  turpitude,  its  comparative  criminality, 
let  every  one  decide  upon  for  himself.  I  only  wish  to  show^ 
that  it  is  a  thing  better  let  alone. 

And  the  remarks  I  have  made  are  not  addressed  to  ganr 
biers.  Such  men  cannot  be  thus  reached.  The  religion 
of  that  class  consists  almst  solely  in  forcing  into  the  mind 
some  modification  of  fatalism,  which  as  far  as  possible  shall 
absolve  one  from  remorse,  for  the  violation  of  those,  rules  of 
duty,  which  better  men  feel  under  an  obligation  to  obey. 

out  were  one  to  see  these  pages,  so  unfortunate  and  miserar 
ble  as  to  be  bound  by  this  habit,  I  should  not  know  how  to  ad- 
dress him.  I  might  pity  him  as  a  most  miserable  creature,  but  it 
would  be  as  one  in  a  disease  for  which  man  knows  no  remcfdy. 
Reformation  is  all  but  hopeless.  Where  shall  you  begin?" 
What  springs  of  action  shall  you  touch,  which  moved,  will 
have  any  power  to  raise  the  confin)ned  gambler  from  his  deg- 
radation? There  are  some  viced  which  do  not  seem  to  ii^ore 
the  afiections,  and  these  ihay  '  be  appealed  to,  as  the  minis- 
ters of  reform.    And  inconsistent  as  it  may  appear,  there  are 
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some.vices  that  do  not  seem  to  diminish  the  sense  of  duty,  and 
then  you  have  the  most  powerful  principle  of  reform  to  apply 
to.  But  gaming  swallows  up  in  its  whirlpool,  all  those  active 
principles  of  human  nature,  which  might  be  made  the  agents 
of  reform.  The  friendly  and  sympathetic  feelings,  the  higher 
affections,  the  sense  of  duty,  the  reverence  for  God,  all  bow 
beneath  the  throne  of  this  tyrannous  vice.  And  how  shall 
there  be  any  true  reform  when  those  active  principles  are 
subdued,  without  which  you  cannot  begin  reformation.  Gam- 
ing, I  speak  of  it  as  a  settled  habit,  is  one  of  those  vices  which 
is  to  be  prevented  altogether,  or  not  at  all. 

I  have  spoken  of  gaming  as  a  habit.  I  do  not  say  that  he, 
who  may  have  by  accident,  sat  down  at  a  gaming  table  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  is  a  bad  man,  though  I  certainly  think  that 
he  cannot  be  aware  of  the  nature  of  this  custom,  to  which  he 
is  giving  the  sanction  of  his  example.  His  social  feelings,  may 
make  hun  yield  so  far  to  the  solicitations  of  chance  compan- 
ions, and  many  have  sat  down  at  a  gaming  table  in  this  way, 
and  risen  with  a  lesson  in  their  hearts^  that  has  made  them 
shrink  from  gaming  with  horror,  all  their  lives  after.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  habit  of  gaming;  it  does  not  result  from  a  pas- 
sion for  gatning,  nor  is  it  to  be  judged  by  the  same  standard  as 
gaming.  But  I  would  say  the  same  of  this,  if  I  may  so  term 
It,  accidental  gambling,  as  of  the  habit,  it  is  better  to  let  it 
alone*  For  who  will  give  the  young  man  aissurance,  when  he 
is  for  the  first  time  solicited  to  sit  down  at  a  gaming  table,  from 
which  he*  hopes  to  rise  neither  a  winner  nor  a  loser,  who  will 

Eve  him  the  assurance,  that  he  will  not  become  so  involved  by 
sses,  or  by  gains,  (for  gains  involve  him  in  this  course  as 
much  as  losses,)  or  become  so  entangled  with  companions,  that 
all  .united^  will  draw  him  like  a  net  into  the  worst  excess- 
es of  the  habit.  One  may  be  led  into  gaming  by  appeals  to 
his  social  feeling;  he  may  have  many  virtues;  but  this  is  not 
the  end;  however  gaming  may  originate,  when  it  is  once  be- 
gun, it  becomes  itself  a  cause  that  sends  a  poison  down  to  the 
roots  of  every  good  quality.  Because  he  who  takes  the  first 
step  in  gaming,  lays  himself  under  peculiar  temptations  to  go 
on;  and  because  if  he  does  go  on  he  is  ruined,  we  may  say  itis 
wise  to  let  gaming  alone,  and  every  thing  that  can  lead  to 
gaming.  Our  Saviour,  looking  on  human  weakness,  has 
taught  us  to  pray,  not  to  be  led  into  temptation.  To  no  vice 
do  these  words  more  fofrcibly  apply  than  to  this.  It  is  equally 
the  part  of  wisdom  and  of  duty,  to  avoid  those  places,  and 
those  customs,  which  may  furnish  a  temptation  to  a  habit, 
which,  however  it  may  begin,  can  end  only  in  ruin. 

IS* 
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He  waB  a  man  of  ten  and  two  score  yean; 

Of  piety  sincere,  and  learning  great; 
Much  knowledge  of  mankind;  as  it  appeaa^ . 

Aqd  as  it  it.  he  'd  sorrow  to  relate. 

And  inly  weep  that  this  our  mortal  state 
So  sinful  was,  and  to  such  frailties  given; 

His  kind  he  pitied,  but  did  never  hate  \ 
And  it  did  glad  him  much  to  spread  the  leaven  - 
Which  softens  every  heart,  and  lifts  the  soul  to  hsaven. 

He  had  seen  much  of  evil  in  his  time, 
For  he  had  widely  wandered  this  fair  earth ; 

Had  been  where  virtue  was  less  loved  than  crime  ; 
Had  poured  the  ferVor  of  a  warm  heart  forth, 
And  seen  it  wasted ;  with  ungodly  mirth 

Most  godly  precepts  had  he  seen  received; 
And  oft  when  speaking  of  the  Saviour's  birth. 

And  death,  and  mission,  had  been  sorely  grieved 
To  find  himself  ab.used,  scoiPd  at,  and  not  believed. 

But  he  did  ne'er  despair  of  doing. good. 
For  this  his  knowledge  taught  him  to  expect. 

He  let  no  chance  escape  to  spread  the  food 
Of  righteousness,  and  erring  hearts  direct 
In  wisdom's  ways,  and  cause  them  to  reflect : 

And  many  on  their  sinful  lives  looked  back. 
And  shudder'd,  and  became  more  circumspect  r 

O,  how  he  joy'd  to  point  to  such  the  black, 
'  Destructive  gulf  of  sin,  and  virtue's  shining  track. 

And  he  would  tell  how  easy  'twas  to  bear 

The  Cross,  and  follow  in  the  steps  of  Truth ; 
That  these  would  lead  unto  the  regions  where 
All  is  perpetual  joy,  and  fadeless  youth ; 
But  that  the  steps  of  Sin-,  slippery,  uncouth) 
Would  lead  to  regions  of  eternal  night. 
Where  nothing  could  the  soul's  deep  suffering  soothe 
/  ^O!  choose  thou,"  he  would  say,  ^Hhe  way  of  light, 

«-;^  That  leads  from  sinful  thirst,  and  carnal  appetite."  ' 

Much  loved  by  men,  and  much  revend,  was  he ; 
And  he  was  missioned  to  the  faviflff  West, 
-•«.  To  raise  the  standard  of  the  ministry,' 

And  ffing  itsglory  on  the  Mvage  bratst : 
He  ^teied  ootf  the  luxurioi,  and  iMly 
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And  comforts  of  hisloT'd  and  happy  hearthf 

Weighed  not  with  him  against  the  high  behest ; 
A.md.  toon  he  took  the  Cross,  to  wander  forth 
And  sow  the  seeds  of  Truth,  where  there  was  frightful  dearth. 

Bat  one  thought  troubled  him :  a  wife  had  he. 

Of  gentle  nature,*  and  devotion  high ; 
Two  mindful  sons,  and  lovel j  daughters  three ; 

And  it  did  pain  him  much  to  say  "good-bye!" 

O,  how  he  strove  to  check  the  rising  «gh, 
And  to  allay  the  almost  blinding  tear 

That  stood  and  glistened  Jn  his  aged  eye. 
*^Long  time,''  he  said,  '^he  might  be  gone :  a  year, 
Or  two,  or  three — perhapsi— again  might  find  him  here.'' 

It  was.  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath  day^ 

And  on  the  mortow  he  was  to  depart ; 
Amid  his  family  he  'knelt  to  pray — 

And  then  arose  the  fervor  of  a  heart 

In  nature's  richness  warm,  unschooled  by  art. 
And  long  and  fervently  the  good  man  pray'd; 

And  from  all  eyes  the  briny  tears  did  start— 
For  every  fount  of  feeling  then  obey'd 
The  call  on  them  his  warmth  and  eloquence  had  made. 

He  warned  them  of  the  quicksands  of  this  life, 

And  bade  them  keep  their  thoughts  on  Him  above; 
^EZzistence  is  of  disappointments  rife, 

And  many  a  fiend  seems  gentle  as  a  dove,^' 

He  said ;  ^^nd  O,  do  thou  each  other  lore, 
And  always  help  each  other  those  to  bear, 

And  these  avoid."    Such  were  the  thoughts  he  strove 
To  press  upon  their  hearts,  and  fix  them  there; 
And  tolerant,  like  this,  ended  his  feeling  prayer: 

'^Compared  to'glory  in  Ihe  world  to  come, 

What  is  the  value  of  each  earthly  pleasure? 
And  when  the  transient  joys  of  earth  ye  sum, 

Will  all  their  value  weigh  against  that  treasure? 

Let  me  conjure  ye,  not  to  spend  your  leisure, 
In  dissipation, and  unholy  glee; 

Indulge  your  longings,  but  not  without  measure ;.  ■    JP? 

Avoid  ye  not  the  house  of  Misery; 
Aye  enter  that  of  Want :  great  your  reward  shall  be. 

Be  ye  not  bigots:  nereis  much  to  do 

While  on  this  esrth,  and  life  is  but  a  day ; 
Your  needful  callings  honestly  pursoe, 

And  tqander  not  your  Well-earned  wetlth  away. 
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HK)  The  good  Mimonary. 

Do  not  neglect,  each  night  and  mom,  to  pray ; 
Be  ye  unto  each  other  ever  Vind,  • 
And  reverence  your  mother  dear  alway.^* 
'  The  pious  father  rose :  he  felt  resign^, 
«  In  such  a  holy  capse,  to  leave  so  muph  behind. 

The  morrow  dawns,  a  morning  prayer  is  said, 
And  soon  thesiniple  morning  meal  is  o'er; 

Brief  time  elapses;  scarce  an  hour  is  fled,  . 
-r-An  hour  of  blessings,  hopes,  and  fears— before 

'    The  Missipnary  leaves  his  native  shore. 

And  shapes  his  course  for  the  far  wildemes^-^ 
Pausing,  at  times,,  before  some  humble  door. 

An  hungered,  or  athirst ;  while  round  him  press 
Small  boys,  and  flaz-haired  girls,  Unzious  for  his  caress. 


His  grave  is  in  the  Wilderness !    He  sleeps, 
Father  of  Waters!   on  thy  lonely  shore : 

And  many  an  eye  its  bitter  tribute  weepsj 
In  his  far  home ;  and  many  a  heart  is  sore 
With  grief,  that  it 'shall  leap  in  joy  no  more 

At  coming  of  the  guileless  man  of  God, ' 
Who  aye  his  Master's  cross  ao  meekly  bore. 

Well  scattered  he  the  seed,  where'er  he  trod, 
Of  Truth,  till  it  took  root  e'en  in  the  heathen  sod. 

He  strove,  a  soldier  on  a  glorious  field ; 

He  sank,  amartry  in  n  glorious  cause : 
Only  to  Death,  all-faithful,  would  he  yield; 

And  only  when  the  grave  received  him,  pause. 

His  days  were  never  spent  in  picking  flaws 
In  human  creeds,  to  win  renown,  or  fame : 

Elnough  for  him  the  Saviour's  golden  laws; 
With  them,  he  never  feared  to  come,  to  shame, 
Or  leave  at  death  one  spot  or  Btain  upon  his  name. 
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A»T.  IV.-.THE  PILGRIMS  OF  THE  RHINE. 

The  Last  Days  of  Pompdu    By  the  author  of  ^Pelhamj' 
^EugcTie  Ararn^'^  ifc.      ; 

Mr.  Bulwer  has  always  seemed  to  suppose  that,  in  the  kind- 
ness and  indulgence  of  his  American  readers,  he  ^ouldl  find 
a  safe  refuge  from  the  censure  he  has  provokea  from  many  of 
his  own  countrymen.  The  friend  of  free  institutions  and  of 
abstract,  as  opposed  to  arbitrary  right,  he  imtiomallv  expected 
gentle  judgment  in  this  Utopia  of  the  liberal  school. 

We  think,  however,  he  has  been,  if  not  as  rudely  assailed, 
quite  as  severely  judged  here  as  at  home.  Here,  as  there,  his 
works  have  had  extensive  circulation;  for  the  young  they  are 
calculated — by  the  young  everywhere,  they  have  been  bought 
and  read.  •  But  the  elder,  and,  at  present,  leading  portion  of 
the  community,  have  almost  unanimously  condemned  his  writ- 
ings as  ^'of  immoral  tendency,"  and  endeavored  to  check  their 
innuence  on  the  growing  mind. 

But  his  late  books  seem  to  have  reversed  the  decree  of  the 
censor,  and  fairly  "won  the  wise  who  frowned  before,  to  spiile 
at  last-^'  "The  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine^  and  "Last  Days  of 
Pompeii,''  seem  to  have  been  received  with  general  approba- 
tion; but,  at  the  same  time,  their  author  is  considered  :as  a 
convert^  a  new  or  regenerate  man. 

Although  this  opinion  is  in  some  degree  correct,  we  consider 
this  re^neration  to  be,  not  in  the  Caivinistic  sense,  an  era,  an 
immediate  change  produced  by  emanation  from  a  favoring  De- 
ity; but  rather  tliat  gradual  renovation  and  gentle  healing  of 
the  diseased  soul  which,  where  the  love  of  earth  exists,  is  al- 
ways, to  be  hoped,  amid  the  most  unpropitious  circumstapces. 
It  is  the  way  of  the  world,  and  perhaps  in  the  end  a  not 
andesirable  way,  to  judge  from  first  and  carelessly  considered 
impressions.  For  what  else  could  teach  that  prudence,  which 
is  a^  a  protecting  seal  to  the  generous  virtues  and  maturing 
strength  of  the  character?  But,  as  every  strong  action  re- 
quires a  reaction,  so  does  every  author,  and  every  man  of  any 
marker  likelihood,  require  a  little  band  of  faithful  friends  who 
will  not  ohly  buckler  him  against  the  hostile,  but  explain  him 
to  the  careless  millions,  who,  grateful  for  the  fertilizing  influ- 
ence of  his*  onward  mind  upon  their  own,  will  be  indulgent  to 
his  efforts,  mindful  of  his  intentions,  correct  him  tenderly 
where  he  fails,  and  warmly  applaud  him  where  he  succeeds; 
in  a  word,  will  study  him  faithfully,  and  interpret  him  to  the 
throng,  whom  business,  or  indolence  renders  less  needfiA  o( 
strict  justice. 
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If  a  warm  interest  in  the  progress  of  Mr.  Bulwer's  mind, 
and  a  watchfiil  sympathy  with  its  struggles,  fit  the  writer  for 
this  very  jpleasant  office,  some  comments  on  his  works  may 
not  he  unacceptable.  And  in  the  first  place,  we  would  dis- 
claim indiscriminate  admiration.  Hid  friends,  by  excusing  or 
denying  his  defects  and  errors,  have  done  him  more  harm 
than  his  enemies  ever  could. 

A  key  for  explaining  most,  perhaps  all  of  the  fantastic 
disguises  which  character  puts  on  in  this  our  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, has  been  furnished  by  one,  whose  profound  wisdom  and 
keen  powers  of  observation  would,  in  earlier  ages,  have  enti- 
tled him  to  the  honoi;s  of  a  Seer,  when  he  said  that  the  great 
misfortunes  of  our  day  consists  in  our  being  obliged  to  get  rid 
of  the  &lse,  before  we  c&n  arrive  at  the  true.    An  intense 
light  IS  shed  upon  the  world,  the  eye  of  youth  vainly  strives  to 
scrutinize  every  object  in  its  wide  horizon:  alas!  we  have  the 
ambition,  but  not  the  strong  unerring  vision  of  the  eagle. — 
Our  views  are.  wide,  but  their  limits  are  often  ill  defined,  the 
details  misunderstood,  and  the  Coloring  confused.    We  find 
ourselves  obliged  to  pace,  snaiUike,.over  the  ground  we  sur- 
veyed with  a  monarch's  ken,  in  order  to  correct  those  trifling 
errors,  which  have  perverted  the  whole  idea.     Too  many  daz- 
zled eyes  love  the  ground  ever  after  their  first  over-bold  essays. 
And  those,  of  more  enduring  nobleness,  who  persist  in  patient 
strivings  to*  arrive  at  a  more  just  estimate  of  that  beauteous 
empire  which  lies  beneath  the  Sun  of  truth,  too  often  fall  asleep 
amid  the  dews  of  evening,  before  a  fit  result  has  crowned  a 
dav  of  such  toil. 

•^his  process,  so  curious,  so  unlike  the  simplicity  of  antique 
development,  and  now  pbvious  in  every  forai  of.  intellectual 
life,.can  nowhere  so  conveniently  be  studied  as  in  the  succe»> 
sive  efforts  of  a  writer  like  Mr.  Bulwer^  born  ambitious,  with 
strong  feelings  and  passions  as  the  imagination  which  repre- 
sents them,  educated. in  the  bosom  of  the  most  sophisticated 
society  of  modern  Europe,  daring  in  thought,  and  free  in 
speech,  not  obliged  by  any  prudential  motives  to  consult  the 
superficial  tastes  and  wishes  of  tiie  public,  his  first  aim  t^ie 
doing  justice  to  the  powers  he  .'feels  himself  to  possess — his 
second.  Fame.  .  . 

I  am  about  to  speak  of  Mr.  Bulwer's  novels  exclusively^  as 
it  is  through  them  that  he  is  best  known;  and  his  other  .works 
are  comparatively  unimportant.  He  is  in  popularity,  the  suc- 
cessor to  Walter  Scott,  and^  though  following  with  no  equal 
step,  has  attracted  thetpubUc  attention  more  than  all  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Waverly  school.    The  public  bve,  indeed^  wiU 
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never  wait  .on  another  as  it  did  on  that  noble  being  in  whom 
the  most  expansive  genius  was  adorned  by  the  most  beautiful 
feimess  of  mind,  and  guided  by  consummate  good-sense,  in 
whom  wit,  benevolence,  imagination  and  acute  penetratibn 
were  balanced  and  combined,  as  we  can  never  hope  again  to 
see  them  in  any  individual.  We  do  not  intend  to  pursue  a 
comparison  which  would  be  as  unnecessary  as  invidious,  since 
Mr.  Bulwer  is  the  founder  of  his  own  school,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  compared  with  one,  whom  he  has  panegyrized 
with  more  taste  and  justness  than  any  one,  except  Miss  Mar- 
tineau,  who  ever  attempted  it. 

The'first  written,  though,  we  believe,  not  the  first  published 
tale  of  Mr.  Bulwer,  was  "Falkland,"  a  dark  manifestation 
of  that  diseased  love  of  excitement  which  follows  the  prema- 
ture development  of  the  mind  and  passions,  and  of  the  guilt 
and  misery  to  which  it  naturally  leads.  Its  merit,  either  of 
invention  or  conduct,  is  small;  the  impression  it  leaves,  sear- 
ing and  painful.  A  few  pass^es  of  highly  wrought  eloquence 
in  describing  the  minuter  feelmgs,  and  the  lines  beginning, 

"  TiB  midnight,  round  the  lamp  wiiich  o'er 

The  chamber  shedd  its  lonely  beam, 

Is  widely  spread  the  varied  lore 

Which  feeds  in  youth  oar  feverish  dream:*' 

• 

Which  so  forcibly  describe  what  Coleridge  defines  as  "Misol- 
ogy,''  a  malady  too  well  known  to  the  youthful  spirits  of  this 
day,  are  all  which  we  think  worth  noting  in  this  register  of 
the  sickness  of  the  soul. 

"  Pelham"  is  the  book  which  first  gave  Mt*.  Bulwer  celebrity, 
and  opened  the  way  for  the  series  formerly  called  the  Pelham, 
but  now  more  honorably,'  the  Bulwer  novels.     This  has  many 
faults  and  many  beauties.     The  characters,  in  all  their  minute- 
ness of  portraiture,  convey  no  impression  of  life ;  the  extremes 
of  passion  are  often  overwrought,  the  wit  is  like  that  of  Sher- 
idan, the  wit  of  bon  mots  and  sharp  contrasts,  not  the  quiet 
but  more  deeply  meaning  ludicrous  of  nature;     The.  philoso- 
phy which  teaclies^that  it  is  possible  to  seem  the  thorough  world- 
ling, and  to  be  the  man  of  delicate  feelings,  independant  and 
honorable  mind,  is  false. — But  there  is  much  knowledge  of  life 
and  books;  much  reflected  upon  too,  though  as  yet  the  true 
.aichymy  has  not  been  applied,  without  which  these  ample 
materials  are  little  better  than  dross  and  false  brilliants.    There 
are  many  passages  of  fine  writing,  in  too  ambitious  a  style,  'tis 
true,  but  still  sparkling  with  tdent,  and,  sometimes,  musical 
pathos;    In  the  delineation  of  the  more  lightly  shaded 
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sentiinen tS)  in.  seizing  and  embodTing  what  floats  on  the  sur- 
fiice  of  life,  the  Qippliance  if  not  always  the  perfume  of  the 
minute,  the  author  excels.  As  ah  instance  of  high  power,  we 
Would  mention  the  scenenr  (if  1  may  so  phrase  it)  of  the  day 
preceding  the  murder.  This  coming  event  casts  its  shadow 
before;  dl  is  full  of  presage,  sombre,  liirid,  clogging!  The 
squalid  misery  of  the  event  penetrates  every  comer  of  the  mind, 
and  the  crime  seems  rising  on  vampire  Wings  frbm  the  most 
sullen  recess  of  the  night. 

*Devereux'  and  the  ^Disowned'  m^y  be  classed  with*Pelham,' 
inferior  in  execution,  but  of  the  same  order,  and  based  on  the 
same  outward  tending,  corrupting  principles  of  life  'and  ac^ 
tioh. 

Next  come  **Paul  Clifford"  and  "El^ene  Aram,"  in  which 
we  mav  perhaps  astonish  our  readers  by  saying,  that  we  per- 
ceive the  beginning  of  a  new  state.  Those  which  we  have 
named,  we  give  up,  as  decidedly  injurious  to  those  by  whom 
they  are  most  likely  to  be  studied,  that  is,  the  numerous  Cla^s 
of  Fanfurons,  (to  borrow  a  word  from  the  subtle-toned  French) 
who  would  gladly  engraft  on  an  earnest,  healthy  state  of  so- 
ciety, the  follies  and  ^e  vices  of  a  luxurious  and  decaying 
monarchy.  Although  none  of  the  social  capital  is  in  such 
hands  or  heads,  and  the  cool  observer  will  think  they  must 
needs  have  some  pet  folly,  before  settling  into  insignificance,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with  the  anxious  father  or 
mother  who,  annoyed  and  mortified  by  the  would-be  Pelham 
of  the  family,  ahnost  wishes  for  the  would-be  Byron  back 
again. 

But  "Paul  Clifford"  and  "Eugene  Aram"  are  of  a  different 
class,  and  are  little  to  be  dreaded,  inasmuch  as  only  calculated 
to  act  strongly  on  those  more  deeply  feeling  and  thinking 
characters,  who  have  received  from  nature  that  regenerating 
and  preserving  love  of  truth,  spoken  of  above. 

Mr.  Bulwer  now  begins  to  appreciate  genuine  .feeling  and 
ambition.  True,  he  complains  oi  the  frame  of  society  whiph, 
as  he  deems,  distorts  these  qualities.  True,  he  wishes  to  strip 
from  many  a  lordly  brow  the  veil  of  hypocrisy.  True,  he 
has  painted  a  refined  and  intellectual  highwayman,  and  a  no- 
ble-minded murderer.  True,  the  extent  of  tolerance  threat- 
ens us  with  libertinism,  the  love  of  innovation  with  anarchy, 
and  deference  for  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  with  utter  derelic- 
tion of  principle.  True,  the  wit,  (and  what  can  surpass  the 
irony  of  Augustus  Tomlinson  and  Uorporal  Bunting?)  is  full  of 
mockery,  and  carries  venum  on  the  feathered  shaft.  True, 
Mr.  Buiwer  does  not  clearly  see  his  own  drift;  his  philosophy. 
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once  consistent  in  its  worliiline^s,  is  now  becoming  a  strange, 
31-fused  amalgam.  Yet  with  all  this,  we  maintain  Mr.  Bulwer 
to  show  himself  on  the  right  track.  The  very  mistakes  in  his 
characters,  display  strong  tendency  to  the  ideal.  He  has  be- 
come the  champion  of  human  Aature;  he  longs*  to  reduce  it 
to  its  original  elements;,  he  sighs  for  consistency  in  himself — 
in  others— ^in  the  world.  He  attacks  the  fabric  of  society  too 
violently,  without. considering  what  he  would  put  in  its  place; 
like  Schiller,,  in  his  "Robbers"  and  •  "Ghost-Seer,",  he  errs; 
but,  like  Schiller,  his  very  errors  savor  of  progress. 

Ktid  nowj  we  meet  him  still  fa,rther  advanced.  .  With  rever^ 
ence  for  the  established,  and  hope  for  the  new;  with  more  feel- 
ing of  what  is  vital  in  human  nature,  and  less  disgust  s^t  its  vul- 
garities and  meanness — ^with  less  ornament  in  the  garb,,  and 
more  symmetry  in  the  form  of  his  creations — with  the  philos- 
ophy of  life  maturing,  knowledge  accumulated  and  ripened, 
•who  shall  say  that  Rlr.  Bulwer  has  not  in  these  few  years^  done 
much  to  get  rid  of  the  false? — who  shall  not  hope  that  so  rich, 
so  brilliant  a  mind,  will  be  regenerated  into  new  blossom,  by 
becoming  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  true? 

**The  Klgrims  of  the  Rhine"  is  distinguished  by  elegance, 
a  light  spiritual  way  of  treating  every  subject,  iand  a  tone  of 
de6p  and  mournful,  but  natural  tenderness.  Every  tale  by 
which  it  is  adorned,  is  good  in  its  own  way:  "The  Maid  of 
Malines"  seems  the  general  favorite;  "The  Fallen  Star,"  if 
not  |Ke  best  written,  is  of  the  finest  conception.  The  author 
may  be  satisfied  who  wished  it,      * 

•  • 

**'A  spell  to  lure  the  anxious  world  awhile, 
From  truths  that  vex,  to  visions  that  beguile. 
Checkering  t|ic  darkness  of  surrounding  strife, 
With  the  brief  moonlight  of  a  lovelier  life." 

"The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii"  is  a  work  of  such  beauty,  that 
one  sighs,  as  on  leaving  an  atmosphere  of  roses,  on  risingfrom 
its  pej^sal.  And  here  we  would  again  mention  Mr.  Bulwers 
improvement,  in  what  the  greatest  -masters  treasure  most, — 
**Beanty  of  form."  It  is  like  one  of  the  superb  vases  which 
the  kings  of  art's  golden  time,  used  at  their  festivals.  Here,  a 
scene  of  richest  tranquility,  there,  of  brooding  gloom,  here,  of 
triumph,  thej-e,  6f  impassioned  wo;  but  every  shape  of  life, 
fitMnthe  highest.to  the  lowest,  etherialized  into  beauty,  by  their 
sculptured  purity  of  contour,  and  all  arranged  with  exquisite 
skill,  to  subserve  one  design.  The  touches  of  humor  have  no 
tinge  of  sarcasm,  they  are  quite  free  from  English  sternness, 
and  have  the  playiiilness  of  sunny  climes.    loneand  Glaucus 
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are  too  bright  and  fair,  to  deeply  interest  our  feelings;  but  they 
are  the  netful  golden  thread  to  the  varied  warp.  Lydia  i» 
not  of  earth,  but  an  air-drawn  similitude  of  some  of.  our  por- 
celain  moulds.    Arbaces  is  a  fine  hnd  distinct  portraiture. 

This  fruit,  is  too  mellow  for  the. wasp  of  criticism.    We. 
meant,  not  'tq  dissuQl^  biit  to  express  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Bui- 
wer's  past,  our  pleasure  in  hid  present,  and  our  hope  for  hi«( 
future. 

We  shall  make  but  three.short  extracts,  for  we.  do  not  ap- 
prove of  detaching  blocks  from  marble  palaces.  This  descrip- 
tion of  the  Apollo: 

•  ■ 

*<  And  now  when  the  Greek  saw  the  eyes  of  tboasands,  and  tens  of 
thousands  upon  hiro,  be  iio  lodger  felt  that  he  was  mortal.  All  evidence 
of  fear^-all  fear  itael^was  gOpe.  A  red  and  haue^hty  flush  spread  over 
the  paleness  of  his  feaiures— he  towered  aloft  to  the  full  of  his  glorious 
stature.  In  the  elastic  beauty  of  his  limbs  and  form— in  his  intent  but 
unfrowning  btpw — in  the  high  disdain,  and  in  the  indomitable  soul, 
which  breathed  visiblyr^which  spake  audibly — from  his  Attitude,  his 
lip,  his  eye — he  seemed  the  very  incarnation*  vivid  atid  corporeal,  of  the 
valor  of  his  land-r-of  the  divinity  of  its  w<^rship— at  once  a  hero  and  a 
god!"  .  '      ■ 


And  thi 

**  Thtf  convert  recognized  the  voice,  and  turning,  he  beheld  the  mys- 
terious old  roan,  whom  he  had  seen' in  the  congregation  of  the  Naa^- 
renes. 

'  Tike  old  man  was  sitting  upon  a  fragment  of  stone,  covered  with 
ancient  mosses;  beside- him  were  his  staff  and  scrip;  at  his  feet  lay  a 
small  shsgged  dog,  the  companion  in  how  many  a  pUgrimage  perilous 
and  strange.  .       .  '* 

The  face  of  the  old  man  was  sis  balm  to  the  excited  spirit  of  the  Neo- 
phyte; he  approached,  and,  crdving  his  blessing,  sat  down  beside  him. 

*'Thou  art  provided  as  for  a  journey,  fkther,*'  said' he;  *'wilt  thou 
leave  us  yetV* 

*'  My  son,"^  replied  the  old  man,  '*the  days  lefl  me  t>n  earth  are  few 
and  scanty;  I  employ,  them  as  becomes  me,  traveling  from  place  to 
place,  comforting  those  whom  Ood  has  gathered  together  in  his  name, 
and  proclaiming  the  glory  of  his  son,  as  testified  to  |)is  servant.*' 

*<  Thou  hast  looked,  they  tell  mo,  on  the  face  of  Christ V 

"  And  the  face  revived  me  from  the  dead:  know,  young  proselyte  to 
the  true  faith,  that  I  am  he  of  whom  thou  readest  in  the  scroll  of  the 
apostle.  In- the  f^r  Judea,  and  in  the  city  of  Nain,  there  ^welt  a  wid- 
ow, humble  of  spirit;  and  sad  of  heaft;  for  of  all  th^  ties  of  life,  one  son 
alone  was  spared  to  her..  And  she  loved  him  with  a  melancholy  love, 
for  he  was  the  likeness  of  the  lost.  And  the  son  died.  The  reed  on 
which  she  lekned  was  broken,  this  oil  was  dried  up  in  the  widow's 
cruise.  They  bore  the  dead  upon  his  bier,  and  near  the  gate  of  the  city, 
when  the  crowd  were  gathered y  there  came  a  silence  over  the  sounds  of 
wo,  for  the  Son  of  God  was  pAMing  bf .    The  mbtber ,  who  follow^  the 
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bieti  wept  not  noisily;  but  all  who  looked  upon  her«  saw  that  her  heart 
was  crushed.  Aqd  the  Lord  pitied  her,  and  he  touched  the  bier  and 
said/'I  84T  UNTO  THBE,  ^Ri8s.^'  And  the  dead  man  woke,  and  looked 
upon  the  face  of  the  Lord.  Ohh  that  calm  and  solemn  brow! — that'un- 
attefable  smiie! — that  care-worn  -and  fl9rrowfhi  face,  lighted  up  with  a 
God*8  benignity i^^it  chased  away  the  siiadowtiQf  the  grave!  I  rose,  I 
apoke — I  was  living,  and  in  ujy  mother's  arms— yes,  1  am  the  dead  re- 
vived! The  people  shouted;  the  funeral  horns  rang  forth  inerrily — there 
was  aery,  *'6od  has  visited  his  people."  I  heard* them  not:  I  felt,  I 
,  «aw  nothing,  but  the  face  of  the  Redeemer." 

The  old  man  paused,  deeply  moved;  and  the  youth  felt  his  blood 
cre^p,  and  his  hair  stir.  He  was  in  the  presence  of  one  who  had  known 
the  mystery  of  death." 

*  f 

And  this — are  there  many  finer  descriptive  passages? 

*<  W^U  do  I  remember,"  said  Glaacus,  **to  have  heard  my  father  speak 
^f  one  slrangie  guest  at  Athens,  many,  years  ago;  methinks  his  name 
was  Pa.ui».  My  father  was  one  among  a  mighty  crowd,  that  gathered 
on  one  of  our  iimmemorial  hills,  to  hear  this  sage  of  the  East  expound; 
through  the  wide  throng  there  rang  not  a  single  murmur!  the  jest  and 
the  roar  with  which  our  native  orators  aYe  received,  were  hushed  for 
him;  and  when  on  the  loftiest  summit  of  that  hill,  raised  above  the 
breathless  crowd  below,  stood  this  mysieribus  visiter,  his  inien  and  his 
conntenance  awed  every  heart,  even  before  a  sound  left  his  lips.  He 
was  a  man  of  no  tall  stature,  but  of  noble  find  impressive  mien;  his 
robes  were  dark  and  ample;  the  declining  sun,  for  it  Was  evening,  shone 
aslant  npon  his  form,  as  it  rose  alod,  motionless  and  commanding;  his 
countenance  was  much  worn  and  marked,  as  of  one  who  had  braved 
alike  misfortune,  and  the  sternest  vicissitudes  of  many  climes;  bnt  his 
«yes  were  bright  with  an  almost  unearthly  fire;  and  when  he  raised  his 
wtm  to  speak,  it  was  with  the  majesty  of  a  man,  into  whom  the  spirit  of 
«  God  Itath  rushed." 

.**  .When  he  hnd  thus  spoken,  the  long  pent  murmur  went  forth,  and 
the- philosophers  that  were  mingled  with  jtho  people,  muttered  their 
sage  contempt;  there,  ipighC  you  have  seen  the  chilling  frown  of  the 
8toic,  and  the  Cync*8  sneer — and  the  Epicurean,  who  believeth  not 
4Yen  in  our  own  Eiysiam,  muttered  a  pleasant  jest,  and  swept  laughing 
through  the  crowd;  but  the  deep  heart  of  the  people  was  touched  and 
tbrilled,  and  they  trembled,  though  they,  knew  not  why;  for  verily  the 
fltranget  had  the  voice  and  majesty  of  a  man,  to  whom  **the  Unknown 
God  had  committed  the  preaching  of  his  faith." 

lone  listened  with  rapt  attention,  and  the  serious  and  earnest  manner 
of  the  narrator,  betrayed  the  impression,  that  he  himself,  had  received 
from  one  who  h^d  been  among  the  audience,  that'  on  the  hill  of  the 
H^tbea  Mars,  had  heard  the'^rst  tidings  of  the  word  of  Christ!*^ 

Interspersed  through  these'  volumes,  are  many  stories  which, 
if  of  no  great  originality  or  poetic  force,  are  very  ornamental 
frbrp  their  elegance  and  beauty  of  sentiment.  .  We  have'  only 
loomfor 
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-I  '    htdia's  song. 

The  Wind  and  the  Beam  ioved  the  Rose^ 
And  the  Rose  loved- one; 
^,  For  who  ^eeks  the  wind  where  it  bio wsl 

Or  loves  not  tfce  sua?  *      . .  .  *  .      ' 

• 

None  knefw  whence  the  humble  wind  stole* 
.  For  sport. of  the  skies: 

None  dreamed  that  the  wind  had  a  soul,  •     ^ 

In  its  mournful  sighs.  '  *    ' 

Oh!  happy  Beam-^bow  canst  thou  prove* 
That  bright  love  of  thinel 
.  In  thy  light  is  the  jiroof  of  thy  k)Ve> 

Thou  hast  but        to  shine. 

•        *•  •  •  . 

How  its  love  can  the  wind  reveal? 

Unwelcome  its  sigh:  '  • 

Mute — mute  to  its  Rose  let  it  steal— r 

Its  proof  io   ■   .to  die!  " 

Have  we  duly  expressed  what  we  wished?  Impos^iUe:  for 
in  the  chapter  of  this  single  mind,  is  text  for  a  commentary  of 
many  volumes  on  itself,*  aod  that  spirit  of  the  age  with  which 
it  has  been  nurtured.  But  if  we  nave  excited  a  few  to  sym- 
pathy, or  suggested/  any  new  idea  to  others,  it  is  sufficient. 


LETTERS  ON  THE  DEITY  OF  CHRIST.— NO.  II. 

Art.  V. — To  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  West,  Pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Society  ifi  Meadville^  Pa. 

Rev.. AND  Dear  Sir:— I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  in 
what  character  our  Saviour  offered  himself  to.th^  Jews,  and' 
was  rejected  by  them;  and  shall  endeavor  to  shew,  thstt  it  was 
not  as  God,  but  as  the  Messiah,  or  Christ.  But  before  I  enter 
on  this  examination,  I  wish  to  inquire  first,  into  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  term-  Christy  and  Son  of  God,  as  I  suspect  that,  from 
the  popular  theology  of  the  day,:  certain  ideas  of  ajproper 
Deity  have  come  to  .be  connected  with  them,  which  do  not 
belong  to  them,  and  serve  to  mislead  the  multitude  when  read- 
ing the  scriptures.  • 

The  name  Christy  is'  derived  fi;om  the  Greek,  and  is;ihe 
same  as  the  Hebrew  term  Messiah.  Its  meaning  in  English, 
is,  anointed.  .  Its  origin  is  to  be  found  in  the  custom,  which 
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prevailed  among  the  Jews,  of  consecrating  or  setting  apart 
persons  to  certain  offices,  by  the  ceremony  of  pquring  oil  on 
their  heads,  whioh  was.caUed,  anointing  them;  and  the  per- 
sons who  had  been  thus  set  apart,  were  called,  the  anointed. 
By  an  easy  transition,  itilers  and  others  m  office,  came  to  be 
called  anointed,  although  they  had  not  actually  undergone  the 
ceremony  of  anointing;  and  in  the  same  manner,  this  title  came 
to  be  applied  to  persons,  whom  God  had,  in  a  particular  ipan- 
ner,  set  apart,  to  be  his  Agents  in  bringing  about  gre^t  events. 
Itisthus.that  Cyrus,  though  a  heathen,  was  called  the  anointed 
(Messiah  or  Christ)  of  the  Liord;(a)  and  it  is  by  ibis  name,  that 
the  Jews  designated  that  great  prophet  and  deliverer,  whom 
they  expected. 
.  \i  is  plain  from  this,  that  the  term  anointed,  or  Christ,  does 
not  involve  the  idea  of  proper  Deity.  On.  the  contrary,  it  ex* 
dudes  the  idea,  as  the  term  anointing,  clearly  includes,  a  dele- 
gation of  office,  or  power,  not  possessed  before*  It  is  equally 
plain,'  whether  we  consult  the  Scriptures,  or  other  Jewish 
writings,  that  the  Jews  did  not  expect  fheir  Messiah,  to  be  the 
Supreme  God,  but  merely  God^s  Messenger,  and  a  descendant 
of  their  king,  David.  Hence  it  follows,  that  when  m  the  Scrip- 
tures we  me^t  with  the  terms,  Messiah  or  CArt^C,wemusthot 
associate  with  them  any  idea  of  proper  Deity. 

With  the  name  of  Son  of  God,  many  persons  associate  the 
idea  of  proper  Deity;  and  yet  the  very  name  excludes  Utas 
idea,  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  of  God,  thathe  was  his  own 
son.  The  term  Son  of  Chd,  is  frequently  used  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  there,  it  is  applied  to  dependent  beings.  Thus  in  the 
book  of  Job,  it  is  applied  to  the  angels.(b)'  In  the  Psalms,  it  is 
applied  to  the  princes  of  Israel  ;(c)  and  by  thepropheit  Hosea, 
it  IS  applied  to  the  Jew3  themselves.(d) 

In  the  New  Testament,(e)  the  title*  Sojis  of  God,  is  frequent- 
ly given  to  such  Christians^  as  formed  their  characters  after  the 
exaihpte  and  precepts  of  our-Saviour;  and  it  appears  to  me, 
that  the '  idea  of  the  inheritance  of  eternal  life,  was  in  some 
measure,  connected  with  it  But  although  this  title  be  thus 
frequently  applied  to  men,  and  it  be  thus  conclusively  shewn, 
that  noi  ideas  of  proper.  Deity  belong  to  it;  yet.it  wa^  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  appUed  to  the  Messiah  or  Christ,  as  the  Son 
of  God,  fay  preemineiice.  What  led  the  Jews  tp  apply  this 
name,  or  title,  thus  particularly  to  their  expected  Messiah, 
cannot  now  be  known  with  certainty;  but  the  fact  is  incon- 
trovertible, that  the  titles,  Messiah,  Christ,  Son  of  God,  Son  of 

'  alnslvf.1,    bJob.1,  6,11,1.  zuVm.'?.     e  Pi.  IxzHI.  6.    d  Bos.  1.  1<K    •Jtta 
l.H  aoii.TUI.14tii419.    PUI.N.  Un    lJohB,IILl.S. 
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•David^  and  King  of  Israel,  were  all  indiscrimiliately.  used  by 
the  Jews,  iq  designate'  their  long-expected  Deliverer,  and  are 
therefore  to  be  considered  as  controvertible,  wherevfer  we 
meet  with  them  in  the  New  Testament.     I  shall  here  refer, 
only  to  a  few  passajges,  from,  which  this  will  .plainly  appear.  • 
In  the  1st  chapter  of  John^s  gospel,' from  the  40th  to  the 
49th  verse,  We  read  as  follows: — ^"One  of  the  two  which  heard 
John  speak,  and  followed  him,  was  Andrew,  Simon  Peter^s 
brother.*    He  first  findeth  -his  own  brother  Simon,  and  saith 
unto  him — ^" We  have  found  the  Messiah;"  (which  is,  being  in- 
terpreted the  Christ.)    And  he  brought  him  to  Jesus*" — ^''Phi- 
lip findeth  Nathaniel,  and  saith  unto  him — ^"Wehave  foUndhim 
of  whom  Moses,  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets  did  write,  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  the  Son  of  Joseph."— ^'Nathaniel  answered,  and 
skith  unto  him ;"  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  thou  art  the 
King  of  Israel.",    In  this,  passage,  the  terms  Messiahj  Christy 
Son  of  God^and  King  of  Israel^  are  evidently  used  as  convert- 
ible.    Ill  the  1st  Epistle  of  John,   the  convertibility  -of  the 
termsf  Clirist^  and  Son  of  God^  is  established  in  a  syHogistic 
manner.     In  the  5th  chapter  we^  read:  "Whosoever  believe th 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  bom  of  God.     Whatsoever  is  born 
of  God,  overcometh  the  world.     Who  is  he,  thj\t  overcometh 
the  world,  but  he  thatbelieveth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God." 
John  X,  24:  Jesus  acknowledges  himself  to  be  the  Christ;  and 
in  the  36th  verse  he  says,  that  he  has  "avowed  himself  the  Son 
of  God.     In  the  memorable  confession  of  Peter,  he  addresses 
our  Saviour,  according  to  Matthew,(a)  as.  "the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God."     According  td  Luke,(b)  he  called  him, 
"the  Christ  of  God';"  and  according  to  Mark,(c)  simply,  "the 
Christ."    What  renders  it  still  more  evident,  that  the  two  titles, 
by  which  Peter  addressed  our  Saviour,  according  to  Matthew, 
were  considered  as  perfectly  sinonymous,  is,  that  in  the  20th 
verse,  he  enjoini^  on  his  disciples,  that  they  should  tell  no  one, 
that  he  Was  the  Christ;  without  giving  them  amy  injunction  of 
secrecy  with  respect  to  his  being  .the  Son  of  God,  ain. injunc- 
tion, which  would  have  been  indispensable,  if  thjs  latter  appel- 
lation had  been  in  its  fneaning,  ditferent  from,. and  expressive 
of  a  still  higher  dignity  than  the*  former..    In  Luke,  1. 15,  the 
angel  says,  that  Jesus  shall 'be  called,  the  Son  of  Godj  on  ac- 
count of  his  miraculous  birth,.or  as  deriving  his  being  immedi- 
ately from  God.     In  this  sense,  too,  Adam  .is  called  the  Son  of 
Grod,  Luke  iii.-  38.     It  appears  to  me,  however,  that,  indept^ 

a'Mtu.  zri.l&    bLak«lz.SO.    clltrkiz.29. 
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deniof  ikis^  the  Jews  Avere  in  the  habit.of  .designating  by  this 
title,  their  expected  Messiah.      . 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  shew,  that  no  ideas  of  proper 
Iteity  are  cpnnected  with  the  terms  Christy  and  Son  of  Gqdyl 
shall  now"  pass  to  my  main  inquiry,  riamely ;  In  what  character' 
our  Saviour  was  announced  to  the  Jews,  and  rejected  by 
them.  • 

About  1500  years  before  Christ,  Moses  predicted  his  advent 
in  these  words:  *^The  Lord  tliy  God,  will  raise  upurito  thee 
a  prophet,  from  the  midst  of  .th£^,  of  tliy  brethren j  like  unto 
me;  unto  him  ye  shall  hearken."(a) 

.  On  this  passage,  1  would-  remark,  that  in  it  the  personage 
promised  to  the  Israelites,  is  designated,  not  as  the  supreme 
God,  but  as  "a  prophet  like  unto  Aloses,"  and  to  be  taken  from 
among  themselves.  If  it  be  objected  to  this. passage,  that  the 
prophecy  contained  in  it,  did  not  in  its  original  acceptation, 
refer  to  Chris*t,  but  to  Joshua,,!  admit  the  fact.  But  it  was  by 
the  Apostle  Peter,  applied  to  Christ,(b)  and  must  therefore 
have  been  deemed  by  him  perfectly  applicable. 

When  the  angel  foretells  to  Mary,  the  approaching  birth  of 
the  Saviour ,(c)  he  announces  him,  not  as  God,'  but  as  the  Mes- 
siah, who  should  be  called  "the  Son  of  the  Highest,"  and  to 
whom  As  Lord  God  should  give  the  throne  of  his  father  David. 

When  the  angel  anjiouucies  his  birth  'to  the  shepherds  of 
Bethlehem,(d)  he  announces  him,  not  as  God^  but  as  Christ  the 
Lord.  .    . 

To  Simon,  the  Holy  Spirit  revealed  him  as  the  Lord's  Christ, 
or  Messiah  ;(e)  and  it  was  in  the  same  character,  thafhe  was 
revealed  at  his  baptism,(f)  when  there  came  a  voice  from  Hea- 
ven, saying:  "This  is  my  beloved.  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased." 

We  have  here,  fgur  different  instances,  in  which  our  Saviour 
is  revealed,  not  through  the  fallible  instrumentality  of  men, 
but  through  the  immediate  agency  of  God  Jumsqtf;  and  I  now 
ask  you,  ?ir,  whetlier  there  is  any  thing  in  the  attending  cir- 
cumstances, as  we  find  them  revealed,  which  can  lead  us  to 
suppose,  that  any  of  those,  to  whom  these  revelations  were 
made,  considered  Jesus  to  oe  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Uni- 
verse? Was  it  his  mother,  who  nursed  him?  who  saw  him 
ijWTiWMcm  trw^om  and  stature ?(g)  who  tenderly  chid  him?(h^ 
or  who  saw  him  expiring  in  agony  on  the  cross  ?(i)  Was  it 
Simon,  who  took  -him  in  his.  arms?(j)     Was  it  the  shepherds, 

•  DtiiLzViil.15.    bAcU'iii.22.    tLoke  i.81,32.    d  Lute  U.  10. 11.    eL«keli.26^ 
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who  8&W  him  lying  a»hel]d688  babe,  in  a  mac^r?(a)  Or  was 
it  the  multitude  present  at  his  baptism,  who  saw  him  ascending 
out  of  the  water?  With  respect  to  these  latter,  particularly, 
J  would  ask  y<Hi,  sir,  whether  it  is  possible,  that  they  could  be- 
lieve, that  the  God,  whose  voice  they  heard  from  Heaven,  and 
the  man,  they  saw  standing  among  them,  were  one  and  the  same 
identical  deing?  •  ^ 

If  we  pass  to  the  declarations  of  the  Saviour  himself,  we 
shall  find,  that  he  never,  in  express  terms,  and^  as  I  believe,, 
never,  by  fair  implication,. ani;iOunced  himself  to  the  Jews  as. 
God.  But  we  find  him  constantly  ofieiing  himself  to  them, 
'  as  the  Messiah,  Christ,  or  Son  6f  God,  and  claiming  to  be  te- 
ceived  by  them,  in  that  character*  .  From  among  many,  I  shall 
.only  select. a  few  texts,  to  establish  this  point*.  Matt.  xxv.  63, 
64,  we  read:  .**And  the  highpriest  said  unto  him- — ^I  adjure 
thee,  by  the  living  Crod,  thal;thou  tell  us,  whether  thou  be  the 
Christ,the  Son  of  God."  Jesus  saith  unto  him,"tliou  hast  said.'^ 
John  iv.  25^  26.  When  the  woman  of  Samaria  tells  otir  Sa- 
viour, ''linow  that  Messiah  cometh,  (which  is  .called  Christ;) 
when  he  is  come,  he  will  tell  us  all  things;"  he  answered  her, 
**!  that,  speak  .unto  thee  am  he."  •  ^  * 
•  J'esus  asks  the.  man  whom  he  had  cured  of  lys  blindness, 
John.ix.  15j  37:  "Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  God?  He 
answered  and  said^  "Who  is  he,  Jjord,'that  I  may -believe  on 
him !"  And  Jesus  said  unto  him ;  "thou  hastboth  seen  him,  and 
it  is  he  that  talketh  with  thee."  John  viii.  24,  \ve  read:  "If 
ye  believe  not  that  I  am  he,  ye^phall  die  in  your  sinsJ"  John 
viii.  28:  "Then*  said  Jesus  unto  them-r-When  ye  have  lift  up 
the  son  of  man,  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  he."  And  John 
xiii.  19:  Jasus  tells  his  disciples — "Now  I  tell  you  before  it 
come,  that  when  it  come  to  pass,  ye-  may  believe  that  I  am 
he."  '      * 

In  the  last  three  texts,  the  Messiah  or  Christ,  is  deslignated 
by  the  persoQal  pronoun,  ke.  It  is  supposed,  that  this  mode 
of  mentioning  the  Messiah,  had  its  origin  in  the  fear  of  arous- 
ing the  jealousy  of  the  Romans.  Judea  was. at  this  time  a 
Roman  province.  In  the  minds  of  the  Jews,  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah  was  conne(3ted  with  ideas  of  deliverance  from  this 
foreign  yoke;  and  consequently,  with  ideas  of  revolt i^inst 
the  Koman  power;  and  hence,  probably,,  arose  this  covered 
mode  of  referring  to  this  expected  Deliverer. 

The  last  passage  I  shall  (5ite  under  this  head,  is  taken  from 
the  aflfecting  intercessory  prayer,  which  our  Saviour  made, 
just  previous  to  his  last  sufiexings;  *&nd  is  recorded  .m  the  sev-^ 
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enteenth  chapter  of  John's  gospel,  where  we  read  as  follows: 
^These  woras  spake  Jesus,  and  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  Heaven 
and  said — Father^  thehpur  is  oome;  glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy 
Son  may  also  glorify  thee;  as  thou  hast  given  him.  power-over 
all  flesh,  that  ne  should  give  eternal  life,  to  as  ntany  as  thou 
hast  given  him.     And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know 
thee,  the  only  true  God,and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent." 
In  this  passa^e^I  would  beg  leave  to  observe,  sir,  that  our  Sa- 
viour calls  his  Father,  witk  the  exclusion  of  Uie  Son  or  any  other 
being  J  the  bnly  true  God;  and  himself,  not  God,  but  the  Christ 
or  Messiah,  whom  God  had  sent;  and  to  know,  or  receive  them 
as  such,  he  declares  to  be  life  eternal.     Another  observation, 
vfhicji  forcibly  obtrudes  itself  on  my  mind,  (and  I  beg  of  yoii, 
9ir,  to  belifive  that  it  is  mode,  not  in  the  spirit  of  reproach,  but 
in  the  spirit  of  periect  charity  andgood  will,)  is,  that  it  appears 
to  me,  that  the  popular  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  is  directly,  at 
variance,  with  this  solemn  declaration  of  our  Saviour,  while 
the  Unitarian  faith  is  in  perfect  and  literal  accordance  with  it. 
Unitarians  acknowledge,  in  the  very  words  of  their  Lord,  the 
Father  to  be  tlie  only  true  God.     Trinitarians  contend  that  he 
is  not  the  only  true  God,  but  that  the  Son  and  the  Holy  iGhost 
are  also  God,  equally  with  the  Father.     Unitarians  oelieve, 
that  Jesus  Ls  the  Christ,  the  Messiah,  or  Messenger  whom  God 
has  sent.     Trinitarians,  on  the  contrary,  maintain,  that  he  is 
the  Supreme  God  himself.     But  if  so,  it  was  not  possible  that 
he  could  be  sent.     The  phrase  to  be  sent^  includes  in  itself  the 
idea  of  a  change  of  locality,  or  of  moving  from  one  place  to 
another.     But  such  an  idea  can  only  belong  to  a  finite  being, 
capable  of  being  limited  by  time  and  space,  aiid  cannot  possi- 
bly be  predicated  of  that  God,  who  fills  the  whole  Universe 
With  his  presence;  and  hence, .to  make  the  Lord  Jesus  the 
Supreme  God,  contradicts  not  only  his  declaration  in  this  place, 
but  in  many  other  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  he  declares 
that  God  sent  him.     Does  not  a  doubt  sometimes  obtrude  itself 
on  your  mind^  sir,  whether  a  system,  which  is  thus  irreconcil- 
able with  the  plainest  declarations  of  scripture,  may  not,  after 
sXL^  be  erroneous? 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  establish,  that  it  was  not  as  God, 
but  as  the  Messiah  or  Clirist,  that  Jesus  offered  himself  to  the 
Jews;  and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  prove,  that  it  was  in  this 
latter. character,  that  he  was  believed  by  Iiis  disciples,  and  re- 
jected by  the  multitude.  Let  us  commence  witn  those  who 
believed. 

John  the  Baptist,  to  whom  Jesus  was  made  known,  as  the 
Son  of  God  or  Messiah,  by  ^  special  revelation  from  Heaven, 
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announces  him  as  such  to  his  disciples  ;(a)  and  we  find  that 
first  Andrew,  the  brother  of  Peter,j[b)  and  subsequently  Phi- 
lippe) and  then  Nathaniel,(d)  recognize  him  in  that  character. 
It  was  as  the  Christ,- that  he  was  believed  on  in  Sychar,  first 
by  the  woman  who  met  him  at  Jacob's  well,(e)  and  after- 
wards by  many  of  the  citizens  of  that  city  5(f)  and  it  was  in 
the  same  character,that  he  was  acknowledged  by  many  of  his 
own  countrymen — see  John  vii.  26,  31,  41.  •  I  .m%ht  creatly 
multiply  the  proofs  on  this  subject,  but  that  would  evidently 
be  superfluous;  and  I  shall  content  myself  with  observing, 
that  it  was  as  **fhe  son  of  David,"  as  their  expected  Messiah, 
that  the  multitude  accompanied  him  with  shouts  of  triumph 
on  his  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  immediately  preceding  his  last 
sufierings.(g)  ' 

But,  sir,  although  many  of  the  Jews  thus  acknowledged 
Jesus,  to  be  the  Messiah  or  Christ,yet  we  have  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  believe,  that  eveh  in  the  moments  of  their  strongest 
conviction,  a  single  ope  of  them,  ever  believed,  him  to  be  the 
Supreme  God.  We '  have  the  positive  testimony  of  two  of 
the  evangelisls,(h)  that  they  believed  him  to  be  a  prophet; — 
and  even  in  a  moment  of  the  greatest  excitement,  accompa- 
nying his  triumphant  entry  into  Jerusalem,  ihey  look  upon  him 
in  no  higher  character.  When  inquired  of,  who  he  is,  they 
answer,  ** This  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  prophet  of  (Jalilee." 
We  find  also  that  the  sick,  and. the  blind,  when  they  apply  to 
him  for  relief,  address  him^  not  as  God,  but  as  the  Son  of  Da- 
vid^i)  or  the  Christ;  ^nd  the  multitude,  when  they  witness  his 
miraculous  cures,  never  for  a  moment  attribute  them  to  a  pow- 
er properly  his  own;  .but  they  glorify  God,  which  has  given 
such  power  unto  men."(j) 

^Bnt  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  by  some  Trinitarians,  who,  on 
this  point  differ  with  you,  sir,  in  opinion^  that  the  proper  Deity 
of  Jesus,  was  not,  previous  to  his  death,  revealed  to  the  mul- 
titude^ but  merely  to  his  more  immediat6  disciples.  Let  us 
then' now  examine,  hoW  he  was  viewed  by  these  latter. 

.  With  the  family  at  Bethany,  Jesus  lived  in  habits  of  close 
intimacy.  The  evangelist  tells  us^  that  "Jesus  loved  Martha, 
and  her  sister,  and  J^zarus.(k)  He  himself  had  been  th^ir 
teacher,  and  her6  then  We  have  those,  wha  must  have  known 
him  in  his  real  character.  ■  And  now,  how  do  these  view  him? 
When  Martha,  after  the  death  of  her  brother,  meets  Jesus,  she 
accosts  him  with  these  words:    "Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been 

■ 

aJohaL34.  bJohni.41.  eJo)iiit.45.  4>«h»«-48.  tlohnlr.  S9.  rJolhilv.4S, 
^  Mitt.  zzi.  9.  h  Matt.  zvL  14:  Mark  VL  15.  i  Matt.  Ie.  S7:  ST.  SS,  aM  f n  miDf  oAtr 
ptecei.   jMaU.iAS.    kJohazl.& 
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here,  my  brother  had  not  died;  but  I  kabw,that  even  now, 
whatsoever  thou  wilt  ask  of  God,  God  will  give  it  thee."(a) 

The  eddresaof  Mary  is  similar  to  that  of  her  sister.(b)  Now 
fipom  this  address  of  Martha,  wejclearly  learn  two  things.  The 
first  is,  that  she  did  not  consider  Jesus,  to  be  the  Omnipresent 
God,  but  a  being  capable  of  being  limited  by  tiring  and  space. 
Her  words  are — Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here^  my  brother  had 
not  died.  The  second  thing  we  learn  from  it,  is,  that  Martha 
did  not  consider  jthe  power,,  h^  which  our  Lord  wrought  his 
miracles,  as  properly  his  own,  but  as  something,  for  which  he 
was  dependent  on  God.  "I  know,"  says  she,  "that  even  now, 
whatsoever  thou  wilt  ask  of  God,  God  will  give  it  thee."  As 
to  who  Martha  thought  our  Saviour  to  be,  that  we  are  not  left 
to  gather  by  doubtful  inference;  we  have  her  confession  of 
him,  in  her  own  words,  in. the  27th  verse,  when  she  says,- "I 
believe  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  which  should 
come  into  the  world." 

But  perhaps  some  may  suppose,  that  the  secret  of  the  pro- 
per death  ot  our  Saviour,  was  in  the  beginning  only  confided 
to  his  disciples  alone.  Let  us  then  now  inquire,,  in  what  light 
these  viewed  him. 

The  apostle  John  tells  us,  John  ii.  1 1,' that  after  Jesus's  first 
miracle  at  Cana  of  Galilee,  ^his  disciples  believed  on  him." — 
This  is  a  fact  we  must  bear  in  mind.  It  shews  that^  from  the 
beginning  of  his  ministry,  his  disciples  received  him  in  his  true 
character,  however  imperfect  their  conceptions,  or  however 
waverine  their  faith  might  be.  Whether  they  received  him 
as  Almi^ty  God,  or  merely  as  the  Messenger  of  Jehovah,  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  Andrew,  Simoh  Peter's  brother, 
and  Philip,  acknowledged  him  as  the  promised  Mcssiah.(c)  On 
boe  occasion,  when  Jesus  rejoins  his  disciples  in  the  ship,  by 
walking  on  the  sea,  we  are  told,  that  those  in  the  ship  "came 
and  worshipped  him,  saying — Of  a  truth  thou  art  the  Son  of 
(5od."(d)  On  another  occasion,  when  many  of  his  followers 
left  himj  Jesus  asks  the  twelve,  whether  they  alsp  will  go 
away.     Peter  answers,  "Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?    Thou 

,  a  iehn  it.  21, 22.  h  John  xi.  S2:  c  John  1. 41  «nd  45:  d  Matthew  xlv-  33— Some  Triniia- 
■Bftyiippoiethatihey  have  here  n  clear  initance,  in  which  the  diaciplea  paid  divine 
I  to  Jctufl,  hecause  it  in  said  in  the  text,  that  ihey  worshipped  him.  To  such  I  would 
p.  that  the  term*  translated  to  worship,  moana  in  the  original,  proUratien  or  to  49 
iM,  and  ia  uaed.alilci*  to  rxpreaa  the  homajre  doiie  to  God,  or  the  civil  rcverenee  rea- 
!•  a  mperior.  U  is  u»»ed  in  this  latter  acnse,  Matthew  xtIII,  26.  In  every  caie 
t  we  meet  with  this  word,  tiie  precise  decree  of  homase  Intended  to  ho  cxpreaaed  by 
ii,BHt  be  fathered  from  the  known  rfilative  aituatlon  of  the  partiea.  In  the  instance  en- 
ter eoMM«ration,itia  clear  from  the  very  words  of  the  diaciplea,  Uiat  Oiey  prostrate  tbeoi- 
iMR>r«i«aai.aallif  Boaof  Oo^  or  Meaalab. 
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hast  the  words  of  eternal  life;  arid  we  believe,  and  are  sure, 
that  thou  art  the  Holy  One  of  God."(a)  But  there  is  one 
passage,  which  aj!)peat«  to  me  to  be  completely  decisive  on  the 
subiBCt  now  under  consideration.  Matt.  xvi.  1 3, 17,,  we  read, 
**When  Jesus.  cTame  into  the  coasts  of  Cesarea  Philippi,  .he 
asked  his  disciples,  saying — ^^'Whom.  do  men .  say,  that  I,  the 
.Son  of  man,  anjf  .  And  they  said — ^"Some  say  that  thou  art 
John  the  Baptist;  somfe,  Elias;^and  others,  Jeremias,  or  one 
of  the  prophets."  He  said  unto*thenv — ^"But  whom  say  ye  that 
I  am?"  And  Simon  Peter  answered  and  said — ^"Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Spn  of  the  living  God."  And  Jesus  answered  and 
said  unto  him — **Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bargona;  for  flesh  and 
blood  has  not  revealed  it  to  theej  but  my  1*  ather  which  is  in 
Heaven." 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  memorable  confession  of  Peter,  a 
confession  which  must  be  strictly  correct,  as  being  the  result  . 
*  of  divine  re velation;.'-and now,  what  is  its  import?  Do  He, 
and  his.fellow-disciples  in  whose  name  he.  speaks,  recognize 
Jesus  as  the  Supreme  God?  There  is  not  a  word  in  his  con- 
fession, which  has  even  the  semblanQe  of  such  a  meaning.  He 
simply  professes  his  Relief  in  his  Afaster,  as  the  Christ — the 
Son  of  (Jod — the  long  expected  Messiah,  or  as  the  evangelist 
Luke  has  it:  Luke  ix.  20,  as  "the  Christ  of  God."* 
.  The  subject  lengthens  under  our  hand^,  and  it  is  time  to 
bring  this  letter  .to  a  close. "  In  another  letter  we  shall  contin- 
ue and  conclude  our  remarks  on  the  subjcjct  under  considera- 
tion. .  H. 

mJobn  Ti.  67,  69.  vlt  it  deftervinir  onr  notice*  that  the  profcnfon  of  faith  ef  Peter  i» 
literally  the  same  with  that  of  the  Unitarian!  of  the  present  dny;  and  yet,  that  profenion. 
wlilcb'.waaaotatiafaclDry  to  the  Saviour,  aa  to  draw  down  on  Peter  hi*  A^emor^ble  bene> 
dlelk>n,  i«  now  deemed  so  ubsaiiBfactOFy,  by  the  niaaa  of  profeaaed  CItriatians,  that  they 
deny  the  christian  name,  and  excfude  from  chrisviafi  communion,  those  wlio  raalce  it. — 
Airely  the  atandard  of  christian  faith,  must  have  been  strangely  altered  since  the  days  of 
Uie  Saviourl 


.  WHAT  BALxM  CAN  HEAL  THIS  HEART  OF  MINEl 

JVijAT  balm  can  heal  thishfenrtof  mine? 

This  wounded  spirit  put" to  rest? 
Nought  but  the  All-sayins  hand  diving, 
Can  calm  the  troubles  of  iriy  breast,. 

When  oceans  roar,  and  tempests  rage, 
•  And  dire  commotion  rends  my  .soul, 

He  can  alone  the  atorms  Assuage, 
And. bid  the  billows  cease  to  roll. 

Lord' of  the  Earth',  and  of  the  Skies! 
Supreme,  Almighty  .Potentate !         ' 
To  Thee  my  prayers  in mlence  rise: 
Thy  poirer  on  eftrth — thy  name,  be 
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I.  . 

On,  brothers,  on!  with  sweeping  wing^— the  world  before  you  opens  free; 
Though  spread  around  with  art  and  wile,  the  foeman's  deadly  nets  we  see. 
On,  noble  steed;  my  fiery  barb,,da8h  on — to  where  the  oakleaf  crown 
Float^high,  and  bear  thy  mastcr^s  form,  the  battle's  joyous  sword  dance  down. 

2.  '  ■ 

The  rider^carried  high  in  air,  goes  forward  .with  unconquerod  soul— ^ 
The  duBt  beneath  his  charger^s  feet,  his  rushing  blood  cannot  control ; 
And  far  behind  lie  care  and  want;  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  hearth; 
His-aword  alone  beside  him  hangs — Freedom  or  Death  before  his  path. 

3.  . 
Thus  to  the  Joyous  marriage-feast  he  goes,  a  bridal  crown  to  win, 

Let  him  who  lets  his  loved  one  wait,  not  dare  to  step  our  ranks  within; 
And  to  oar  bridal,  Honor  comes,  and  Fatherland's,  the  lovely  bride; 
He  who  embraces  her,  shall  sink  in  Death^s  sweet  slumber  by  her  side. 

4. 
Ah !  Teiy  sweet  that  sleep  shall  fold  thee.     Passionate  thy^dreams  and  warm ; 
Faithfully  thy  tr\ie  one  watches,  holding  close  thy  slumbering  form. 
Bat  when  the  German  oaks  shake  out  their  buds  in  fluttering  leaves  again, 
In  a  better  world  she  Ml  wake  thee,  to  eternal  freedom's  reign. 

5. 
Little  will  their  mockery  hel])  them,  when  our  God  the  victory  gives — 
We  wait  His  time,  in  faith  and  patience ;  He,  our  sword  and  buckler,  lives. 
Fierce  and  wild  the  tempest  rages ;  forward,  then — be  firm  and  true ! 
Tho*  the  world  were  full  of  Demon's,  this  shall  be  our  watchword — Through. 

J.F.  c. 


abt.  VI.— press yteiuanism  and  christianitv. 

Every  body  knows,  that  Dr.Beecher  and  Dr.  Wilson  spent 
a  week  or  more,  not  long  since,  in  disputation  before  the  pres- 
bytery and  the  public,  each  attempting — so  we  think  it  might 
be  stated — to  prove  that  he  and  his  party  were  christians. 
But  the  way  in  which  each  attempted  to  show  that  he  receiv- 
ed Christianity  in  its  pure  and  undefiled  form,  was  by  show- 
ing.that  he  and  his  party  believed  the  confession  of  faith,  ac- 
cording to  its  original  meaning.    Now  we  think,  that  before 
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makii\g  a  belief  in  the  cotifession  of  faith,  identical  with  a  be- 
lief of  christian  truth,  they  should  have  very  carefully  en- 
qi^iredy  whether  the  confession  of  faith  teaches  the  scgne  doc- 
trines as  the  bible. .  It  sfeems  to  us  that  there  is  some  doubt  about 
this.    At  any  rate,  the  confession  of  faith  is  capable  of  such 
different  interpretations,  that  while  both  parties  receive  it  as 
containing  the  truth,  thjB 'whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  ihe 
truih^  Dr.  Beecher  regards  Dr.  Wilson  as  rejecting  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  bible  relating  to  moral  obligation  and 
accountability,  while  Dr.  Wilson  looks  on  Dr.  Beecher  as  a 
heretic,  a  deceiver  of  the  people,  imposing  another  gpspeV  on 
their  easy  faith,  and  very  nearly,  if  n6t  quite,  as  bad  as  a  Uni- 
tarian.    Considering  that  the  confession  of  faith  was  framed 
as  an  improvement  on  the  language  of  God's  word,  for  the 
phrpose  of  furnishing  the  simple  minded  with' a  clear,  safe, 
ai>d  infallible  standard  of  christian  doctrine,  we  think  it  is 
very  difficult  of  interpretation.      But,  whether  it  be  easy 
or  hard  to  be  \inderstood,  it  must  be  granted  to  be  a  very  im- 
portant question,  whether  it  does  hi  fact  contain  a  true  repre- 
sentation of  the  doctrines  of  the  bible. 

We  pi'opose  then  to  take  up  the  previous  question,  omitted 
by  the  two  theologians  above  referred  to,  and  to  consider 
whether  the  doctrines  of  Presbyterianisin,  as  set  forth  in  the 
confession  of  faith,. ar6  thedoctri.nc^sof  the  bible. 

In  examining  the  doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  we 
refer  in  our  statements  of  them,  particularly  to  the  confession 
of  faith,  because  it  is  the  most  generally  received  standard  in 
our  country*  We  ought,  however,  to  premise,  ahd  we  say  it 
once  for  ^1,  that  we  give  the  system,  according  as  we  under- 
stand the  confession  of  faith,  and  as  we  believe  every  one 
must  understand  it,  except,  it  iiiay  be,  a  theologian  who  looks 
at  it  through  the  disguising  medium  of  some  pre-established  • 
system  of  his  own. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  that  every  Presbyterian  minister  on  his 
ordination,  and  every  ruling  elder  and  deacon,  is  obliged,  un- 
der the  most  solemn  circumstances,  before  man  arid  God,  to 
answer  in  the  aiiii'mative,  to  sevenal  questions.     They  are 
found,  in  the  book,  called  the  "Confession  of  Faith,"  in  the  com- 
mon edition,  at  the  378th  page;  and  among  these  questions  is 
this,  **Do  you  sincerely  receive  and  adopt  the  confession  of 
faith,  of  this  church,  as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine 
taught  in  the  holy  scriptures."  No  one  is  under  the  necessity  of  . 
signing  such  a  creed.  All  db  it  -voluntarily,' and  therefore,  we 
are  to  suppose  it  is  done  truly,  and  from  the  heart.    We  are. 
thus  explicit,  for  the.purppse^  of  avoiding  the  appearance  of 
misstatement 
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I  shall  now  quote  from  the  creed,  thus  widely  received, 
enough  to  show  the  nature  of  those  doctrines  to  which  we 
object,  and  to-  give  a  just  idea  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
system.  '  . 

Having  stated  that  our  first  parents  having  sinned,  in  eat- 
ing the  forbidden  fruit,  which  sin,  God  permitted  in  order  to 
promote  his  own  glory,  it  proceeds,  in  these  words:    "By  this 
sin,  they  fell  from  their  ori<j^inal  righteousness,  and  so  became 
dead  in  siii,  and  wholly  defiled  in  all  the  faculties  and  parts  of 
soul  and  body" — 'nhcy  being  the  root  of  all  mankind,  the  guilt 
of  this  sin  was  imputed,  and  the  same  death  in  sin  and  cor- 
rupted nature,  convey^  -to  all  their  postferity,  descending  by 
ordinary  generation." — '"From  this  original  corruption^  where- 
by we  are  utterly  indisposed^  disabled^, and  made  opposite  to  all 
goody  and  wholhj  inclined,  to  all  evil,  do  proceed  all  actual  trans- 
gressions.'^''    "Every  sin,  both  original   and  actual,  being  a 
transgression  of  the  righteous  law  of  God,  and  contrary  there- 
unto, doth,  in  its  own  nature,  bring  guilt  upon  the  sinner, 
whereby  l>e  is  bound  over  to  the  wralh'of  God,  and  curse  of 
tlie  law,  and  so  niade  subject  to  death,  with  all  miseries,  spir- 
itual, temporal  and  eternal/'     Having  thus  informed  us,  tnat 
'ma«  cannot  conibrrn  to  the  requirements  of  God,  and  that  every 
jwideserveth  God's  wrath  and  curse,  both  in  this  life  and  that 
which  is  to  come,  it  tefls  us  what  that  curse  is,  by  which  God 
manifests  his  glorious  justice.     It  is  this;  "that  they  are  cast 
into  hell,  to  be  punished  with  unspeakable  torments,  both  of 
body  and  soul,  with  tiie  devil  and  his  angels  forever.'' 

But,  hi  order  to  show  more  plainly,  that  our  sins  result,  not 
from  our  freedom  of  choice,  but  from   the  irresistible  will  of 
God  who  gaver  U3  the  natures  with  whicji  we  are  born,  it 
states,  "that  God,  from  all  eternity,  by  the  most  wise  and  ho- 
/y  counsel,  of  his  own  will,  freely  and   unchangeably  did  or- 
'  dain  whatsoever  comes  to^  pass.     By  the  decree  of  God,  for 
the  manifestion  of  his.  glory,  wwc  men  and  angels  are  predes- 
tined unto  everlasting  life,  and  others  fore-ordained  to  ever- 
lasting death.     Then  angels  and  men,  thus  pre-destinated  and 
fore-ordained,  are  particularly  and  unchangeably  designated; 
and  their  number  is  so  certain  and  definite,  that  it  cannot  be 
either  increased  or  diminished.     Those  of  mankind  that  are 
predestined  unto  life,  God,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world 
was  laid,'hath  chosen  unto  everlasting  glory,  without  any  fore- 
sight of  faith  or  good  works — and  all  to  the  praise  of  his  glo- 
rious grace."    "As  God  hath  appointed  the  elect  unto  glory, 
so  he  hath  also  fore -ordained  all  the  means  ^hereunto."    Thus 
it  'n  with  those  who  are  to  be  saved:  biit  how  is  it  with  pthers? 
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"Tbe  rest  of  mankind/'  it  proceeds  to  say,"^od  was  pleased^ 
according  to  the  unsearchable  counsel  of  his  own- will,  where- 
by he  withholdeth  or  extendeth  mfercy  as  he  pleaseth,  for  the 
glory  of  his  sovereign  po*ver  over  his  creatures,  the  rest  he 
was  pleased  to  pass  by,  and  to  ordain  them  to  dishonor  and 
wr^th,for  their  $in,  to  the  praise  of  his  glorious  justice" — u  c. 
Men  are  first  doomed  to  sin  by  their  Maker,  and  then,'  accofd- 
ing  to  what  I  have  before  quoted,  are  cast  into  hell  to  be  pun- 
ished with  unspeakable,  torments,  both  of  body  and  sogl  for- 
ever,, for  conformity  to  the  will  of  God. 

This  doctrine  is,  without  doubt,  an  important  one,  and  so 
the  next  words  that  follow  seem  'not  inappropriate;  which 
words  are  these:  ''The  doctrine  of  this  high  mystery  of  pre^ 
destinatfon  is  to  be  handled  iciih  special  prudtnce  aiid  care^'' 
aod  having  stated  the  reason,  it  concludes  with  these  words: 
"So  shall  this  doctrine  aflCbrd  iriatter  of  praise,  reverence  and 
admiration  of  God;  and  of  humility,  dijigence  and  abundant 
consolation,  to  all  that  sincerely  obey  the.gospel."  * 

But  this  bemg  an  important  dqctrihe^  it  seems  to  have -been 
deemed  necessary,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure.  Hence 
.w6  find  the  same  fundamental  ideas  again  aAd  again  repeated* 
Thus,  under  the  head  of  Free  will,  we  read, ''Man,  in  his  state 
of  innocencv,"  i.  e*  Adam  before  his  fall,  "had  freedom  and 

e)wer,  to  will  and  do,  that  which  is  good  and  well-pleasing  to 
od;  but 'man  by  his  fall  into  a  state  of  sin,Jias  wholly  lost 
all. ability  of  will  to  any .  spiritual  good,  accompanying  salva- 
tion; so, .as  a  natural  man,  being  altogether  averse  from  that 
which  is  good,  and  dead  in  sin,  is  not  able  by  his  ow;i  strength,, 
to  convert  himself,  or  to  prepare  himself  thereunto.'*'^  "When 
God  converts  a  sinner,  he  freeth  him  from  his  natural  bondage 
under  sin,  and  by  his  grace  alone,  enables  him  freely  to  will 
and  to  do,  that  which  is  spiritually  good."  And  this  is  again 
repeated,  if  possible,  more  strongly,  under  thfe  head  of  effec- 
tual cjjling.  "All  those,*'  it  says,  "whom  God  hath  predeati- 
nated  unto  life,  and  those  only^  he  is  pleased  in  bis  appointed 
and  accepted  time,  effectually  to  call  out  ojF  that  state  of  sin 
and  death,  in  which  they  are  by  nature,  to  grace  afid  salvation." 
*'This  effectual  call, is  of  God's  fit^e  and  'special  grace,  not 
from  any  thing  at  all  foreseen  in  man,  who  is  passive  therein, 
until,  being  quickened  and  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit, "he  is 
thereby  enabled  to  answer  this  call,,  and  to  embrace  the  grace 
offered  and  conveyed  in  it."  From  this,  it  would  b6  suppos- 
ed, that  no  heathens  could  be  saved,  and  none  in  christian 
countries,  but  thpse  .who  had  arrived .  at  sufficient  age  to  l>e 
convort^d.-  But  we  shduM.  judge  wrongly.  .There  are  ex-' 
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captions.  And  the  creed  goes  on  to  state  the  excep- 
tions. The  exceptions  are,  ^^Elect  infants,  dying  in  infan- 
cy, are  regenerated  and  saved  by  Christ,  through  uie  spirit." 
^o  also  are  other  ekct  persons,-  who  are  incapable  of  being 
outwardly  called,  by  the  ministry  of  the  word."  So  it  seems, 
that  there  a"re  soi^  infants  who  will  not  be  damned. 

But,  in  order  to  reconcile  forgiveness  of  sin,  with  justice, 
something  more  is  to  be  done.  What  that  is,  is  stated  under 
the  head  of  Justification:  '^Those  whom  God  effectually 
calleth,  he  also  freely  justifieth"^ — How?  "by  imputing  the 
obedience  and  satisfaction  of  Christ  unto  them."  Christ,  by 
his  obedience  and  death,  did  fully  discharge  the  debt  of  all 
those,  that  are  thus  justified,  and  did  make  a  proper,  real  and 
full*  satisfaction  to  his  Father's  justice,  in  their  behalf."  "God 
did,  firom  all  eternity,  decree  to  justify  the  elect.  But  their 
justification  is  only  of  free  grace,  so  that  both  the  exact  jus- 
tice aind  rich  grace  of  God,  might  be  glorified  in  the  justifica- 
tion of  sinners."  Finding  man  thus  perfectly  incapable  of 
doing  any  thing,  made  so  by  his  Creator,  the  question  natural- 
ly arises,  of  what  use  is  the  moral  law?  The  catechism?  which 
is  little  nK>re  than  a  repetition  of  the  confession,  solves  the 
difficulty  by  saying,  "Although  no  man  since  the  fall,  can  at- 
tain to  righteousness  and  life  by  the  moral  law,  yet  there  is 
great  use  thereof  to  all  men,  to  the  regenerate,  and  the  unre- 
generate."  And  the  use  is  this,  "to  inform  them  of  the  holy 
will  of  God,  and  of  their  duty,  binding  them  to  walk  accord- 
ingly, to  convince  them  of  their  disability  to  keep  ify  and  of  the 
sinful  pollution  of  their  natural  hearts  and  lives,  to  humble 
them  in  the"  sense  of  their  sin  and  misery,  and  thereby  help 
them  to  a  clear  sight,  of  the  need  they  have  of  Christ,  and  of 
th«jperfection  of  his  obedience. 

We  have  quoted  too  much,  perhaps,  for  the  patience  of  our 
readers;-  but  even  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  we  prefer  to 
quote  these  doctrines  in  .the  language  of  those  who  hold  them. 

All  this  might  be  expressed,  much  pnore  concisely,  by  avoid- 
ing the  repetitions.  God,  from  all  eternity,  has  decreed  what- 
soever comes  to  pass.  Among  other  things,  permitting  the 
fall  of  Adam,  and  on  account  of  that  fall,  changing  his  nature 
to  complete  corruption,  and  perpetuating  that  corruption  of 
nature  through  all  his  posterity,  and  creating  them  to  live  and 
diei  under  his  wrath  and  curse,  for  "  the  manifestation  of  his 
gicMrious  justice/'  llowever,  for  "the  manifestation  of  his  gloJ- 
rioqs  erace,"  he  will  save  some.  These,  without  any  foresight 
of  faith,  or  good  works,  he  elects.  The  elect,  he  calls,  he  justi- 
fies, he  saves*    But  as  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  justiccv  to 
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That  when  the  scene  employed  my  care, 
IM  Heed  not  how  she  went,  or  where. 

• 

E^en  as  the  boy  who  takes  the  bird; 

And  loves  to  mark  its  panting  breast^ 
And  breathes  it  many  a  pretty  word. 

And  gives  it  all  that  birds  love  best,*-^ 
With  woman  thus  I  thought  to  play, 
.  Then  wearied,  let  her  flee  away. 

That  wish  for  fame,  is  but  a  dream. 
Which  only  in  my  dreams  can  live» 

And  could  I  realizo  the  theme! 
What  could  its  frail  possession  give? 

The  bird!  alas!  her  notes  I've  heard — 
Oh  that  I  n6w»  could  win  the  bird. 

She  should  my  every  thought  engage-^ 
'T would  be  my  joy  to  hear  her  sing— » 

And  keep  her  in  a  willing  cage. 
And  of  my  heart,  I'd  make  the  string,-— 

Then  Lady  bird  we  could  not  part, 
But  with  a  seared  and  broken  heart. 


Art.  VIII.— western  PREACHERS^No.  I. 


H£NRY    B.    BASCOM* 


Acquaintances  with  individual  characters  are  formed  very 
much  as  their  owners  are  pleased  to  reveal  thenpselves  to  us» 
We  seem  to  penetrate  the  remotest  arcana  of  some  natures 
with  a  glance;  while  others  are  shrouded  from  our  observa- 
tions in  doubts  and  mysteries.  But  wherever  there  is  any 
very  striking  peculiarity  about  an  individual,  it  becomes  part 
and  parcel  of  his  natqre,  and  his  hypocrisy  must  indeed  be 
consummate,  if  he  can  veil  it  from  our  view.  The  prominences 
of  human  character,  like  the  prominences  of  a  landscape,  are 
discovered  immediately,  while  the  more  retired  and  less  dis- 
tinct portions,  require  a  closer  observation. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  in  advance,  for  the  purpose 
of  parrying  the  charge  of  presumption  which  may  be  brought 
against  us,  for  forming  an  opinion  of  an  individual,  anterior  to 
the  establishment  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  him.     We 
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have  heard  Mr.  Bascom  but  on  two  occasions,  yet  we  fancy 
ourselves  as  competent  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  powers,  as 
though  we  had  listened  to  him  full  two  score  times.  Now, 
be  it  understood  that  Mr.  fiascom  has  m^ny  striking  points 
about  him  which  present  themselves  immediately  to  the  eye 
of  the  spectator,  and  from  these  we  judge.  And,  farther, 
Mr.  Bascom  is  in  the  habit  of  making  eflorts  to  exhibit  his 
energies,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  he  is  eminently 
successful  in  making  a  complete  revelation  of  all  the  myste- 
ries of  his  mind  and  heart,  on  such  occasions. 

Sabbath  eve  is  down  upon  the  earth,  and  the  bells  ai^  call- 
ing the  worshippers  to  their  several  temples.  The  streets  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Methodist  Church,  on  Fifth  street,  display 
eager  throngs,  for  it  has  been  announced  that  a  gentleman  of 
celebrity  is  to  preach  in  that  church,  on  this  evening.  Mr. 
Bascom  is  always  g^-eeted  by  a  numerous  auditory,  when  it 
is  know  that  he  is  to  hold  forth  in  Cincinniati.  The  hurry 
with  which  the  multitude  presses  forward,  is  an.  evidence  of 
an  intense  desire  to  hear  him,  whose  reputation  for  oratorical  ^ 
power,  stands  high  with  the  majority  of  our  citizens.  We 
have  now  arrived  at  the  church — we  are  fortunate  in  getting 
a  seat — for  although  the  hour  is  early,  nearly  every  seat  with- 
in this. spacious  building  has  a  tenant*  Crowds  throng  the 
aisles,  and  hundreds  return  home,  not  being  able  to  get  even  a 
sight  of  the  man  whom  they  desire  to  hear*  , 

He  prays.  We  do  not  like  his  manner  in  prayer;  and  his 
voice  lacks  that  deep  pathos  which  siezes  hold  of  the  heart, 
and  wraps  about  it  the  fervor  of  devotional  feeling.  K[e  toss- 
es his  head  backwards  and  forwards  with  an  incessant  sawing, 
which,  but  for  the  occasion,  would  partake  more  of  the  ludi- 
crous, than  of  solemnity.  He  speaks  too  rapidly, — his  tones 
are  too  conversational, — for  a  service  of  such  deep  concern 
as  .prayer — and  it  is  evident  that  the  feelings  of  his  brethren 
are  not  so  thoroughly  wrought  upon,  as  when  listening  to  in- 
ferior preachers,  for  they  respond  but  coldly  to  his  most  im- 
passioned intonations* 

He  reads  a  hymn  with  an  unconcerned  manner,  and  a  care- 
less tone.  He  is  as  bad  a  reader  of  other  men's  poetry,  as 
Comeille  was  of  his  own. 

Again  he  rises.  With  a  white  kerchief  he  brushes  his 
brow,  and  now  places  the  cambric  on  the  pulpit  beside  the 
bible.  Hark!  he  pronounces  his  text.  His  exordium,  though 
moulded  on  a  good  model,  is  not  particularly  striking.  He 
divides  his  sermcHi  into  three  heads-^three  doses  uter  the 
prescription  of  Doctor  Blair,  with  a  manner  which  promises 
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requires  the  use  of  sight*  Of  course  they  can  do  nothing, 
that  he  requires  them  to  do*  They  must  necessarily  violate 
his  laws  every  momenti  But  his  justice  requires  that  his  laws 
should  he  avenged,  and  his  own  character  glorified;  and  to 
accompKsh  this  object  he  places  his  children  on  the  rack 
every  day,  and  strains  it  to  the  extremityof  torture.  Some 
of  his  children,,  he  would  however  liberate,  if  he  could  consis- 
tently with  justice.  They  are  chosen,  without  reference  to 
theit  characters,  while  one  of  them  offers,  on  condition  that 
his  father  \vill  liberate  them,  to  [bear  their  punishment  in  their 
stead.  The  father  assents.  He.  neleases  some  of  his  children, 
but  inflicts  their  punishment  on  this  one,  while  the  rest  of  his 
children,  he  still,  dooms  to  tliis  perpetual  torture.  Thus  he 
vindicates  his  parental  mercy  and  justice. 

Were  a  human  parent  to  do  so,  all  human  punishments 
would  seem  too  light  for  such  demon-like  barbarity — a  barbar- 
ity so  monstrous,  so  beyond  all  name,  that  human  laws  could 
not  reach  it.  But  this  parent  might  defend  his  course,  thus. 
Man  is  commanded  to  imitate  God.  Did  not  he  quench,  not 
merely  the  outWard  eye,  but  the  eye  of  the  soul,  in  Adam,  on 
his  first  sin?  And  has  he  not,  on  account  of  that  sin,  quench- 
ed that  inward  eye,  of  th^  soul,  in  every  one  created  since? 
Does  not  his  law  require,  what  they  cannot  do?  And  to  vin- 
dicate the  authority  of  his  law,  does  he  not  doom  all,  not  to 
this'  light  punishment  of  the  rack,  which  touches  not  the  soul, 
but  to  the  flames  and  tortures  of  hell-rtortures,  which  like 
tongiles  of  fiery  serpents,  dart  through  the  body,  and  through 
the  soul.  Some  he  saves  from  this,  asi  I  have  done,  but  he 
saves  them,  as  I  also  have  done^  only  becaii^e  another  has  suf- 
fered the  punishment  in  their  stead.  .Am  I  wrong  wh6n  t  im- 
itate God?    Is  mortal  man  more  just  than  .his  Maker? 

We  have  given  a  general  view  of  this  system  of.  doctrines, 
llie  question  is— is  there  such  a  system  in  the  scriptures?  Is 
this  the  gospel,  the  good  news  thgit  Christ  brought  from  tke 
Father — the  blessed  system  heralded  by  angels,  proclaiming, 
peace  and  good  will  to  men?  This  question,  it  is  important  for 
us  to  have  answered  correctly,  and  according  to  the  truth. 
*  We  now  leave  the  general  view  of  the  confession  of  faith, 
and  come  to  its  particular  doctrines.     The  first  and  most  im- 

Eortant,  is  that  of  man^s  natural  depravity.  .  This  doctrine 
esat  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system.  Kemov^e  it,  and 
the  fabric  falls.  W^  have  already  quoted  the  Assembly's 
Confession  of  faith  as  td  this  point.  It  reads^  that  the  guflt  of 
Adam's  sin  was  imputed,  and  the  same  death,  in  sin  axid  .cor- 
rupted nature,  conveyed  to  all  their  posterity,  descending  from 
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ihem  by  ordinary  generation;-  and  that  from  this  original  cor- 
ruption, whereby  we  are  utterly  indisposed,  disablejd  and  made 
opposite  to  all  good,  and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evil,  do  pro- 
ceed all  actual  ti*ansgressions. 

In  the  Heidleberg  catechism,  of  scarcely  less '  celebrity 
than  the  Westminster,  it  is  stated,  that  we  are  prone  to  hate 
God  and  our  neighbor,  are  wholly  incapable  of  doing  any 
good,  and  inclined  to  all  wickedness,  unless  regenerated  by 
thesoirit.ol' God.  The  Andover. creed  states, '^'hat  Adam, 
the  federal  head  and  representative  of  the  human  race,  was 
placed  in  a  state  of  probation,  and  that  in  consequence' of 
his  disobedience,  all  his  descendents  were  constituted  sinners, 
that  by  nature,  every  man  is  personally  depiaved,  destitute  of 
holiness,  unlike  and  opposed  to  God,  and  that  previously  to  the 
renew^ipg  agency  of  the  Divine  ISpirit,  fill  his  moral  actions 
are  adverse  to  the  charficter  ;ind  glory  of  God;  that  being 
morally  incapable  of  recovering  the  image  of  his  Creator, 
which  was  lost  in  Adam,  every  mtm  is  justly  exposed  to  eter- 
nal damnation. 

This  doctrine  has  been  variously  modified — no  one  more 
so.  The  mildest  form  it  has  assumed,  has  been  this:  It  is 
said  that  man^  at  birth,  is  innocent,  and  free  to  do  right  or 
wrong.  But  that  as  soon  as  he  is  old  enough  to  perform  the 
first  moral  ac:tion,  he  sins,  and  in  every  action  sins,  till  regen- 
erated by  the  inHuence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  but  a 
different  mode  of  arriving  at  the  same  result.  The  broad, 
alMmportant  fact  is  equally  asserted  here  as  before,  viz:  that 
on  account  of  Adam's  sin,  man  is  so  constituted,  that  his 
moFal  nature  produces  sin,  and  nothing  but  sin;  that  all  which 
can  sin  in  man,  that  is,  his  moral  nature^  does  sin,  and  does 
nothing  but  sin,  so  long  as  it  follows  that  tendency  orjginaUy 
communicated  to  his  nature.  Both  assert,  that  man  never 
does  anv  thing  morally  good,  till  regenerated  by  the  power  of 
God.  Mali  is  'like  the  poison  tree  of  Java:  As  soon  as  it 
sprouts  up  and  opens  its  leaves,  it  begins  to  difiuse  its  poison. 
Soman,  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  perform  moral  actions, he  begins 
to  sin,  and  always  sins,  till  God  changes  him.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  the  opinions  we  have  quoted,  is  this,  one  says 
that  man's  nature  is  corrupt  with  poison,  from  the  outset;  the 
other,  that  it  is  not,  till  it  begins  to  manifest  the  poison.  But 
the  great  result  is  the  same.  Both  view  man's  nature  equally 
poisoned,  they  only  differ  about  its. condition,  during  the  time 
ID  which  it  is  not  manifested.     It  is  a  mere  verbal  disputei 

Having  stated  what  the  doctrine  of  depravity  is,  we  shall, 
10  Ihe  next  number,  state  our  reasons  for  rejecting  it. 
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What  constitutes  a  Western  literature?   It  is  not  enough  to 
make  ft  Western  literature,  that  meft  should  write  of  wuder- 
ness  or  prairie,  of  log  cabins,  or  scalping  knives.     They  may 
write  of  these  matters,  and  still,  in  sentiment  and  in  form,  in 
all  that  gives  character  and  soul  to  literature,  be  servile  imita- 
tors oif  thfe  hack-writers  of  the  London  press.     That  will  form 
a  Western  literature,  which  is  written  by  Western  men,  out 
of  thoughtful  minds,  and  full  hearts' — their  own  thoughts,  and 
their  own  emotions,  amidst  the  scenes  and  circumstances  by 
which  they  are  surrounded.     Undoubtedly  there  are  peculi- 
arities in  the  condition  of  those,  who  people  this  new  world, 
and  their  peculiarities  must,  in  some  degree,  modify  their  feel- 
ings and  views  of  things.     And.  when  they  write,  if  they 
write,  out  of  their  own  souls,  their  thoughts  coming  up  like- 
fountains  from  the  earth's  heart,  with  the  tinge  and  takte  of 
the  soil,  through  which  it  has  worked  its  way  up  to  the  light; 
(and  so  far  as  poetry  is  concerned,  he  who  writes  not  thus,  is 
not  a  poet,  a  maker^  but  a  mere  copier  of  the  poetry  of  oth- 
ers,) the  same  influences,  that  give  a  peculiar  coloring  to  the 
character,  will  give  a  distinctive  coloring  to  the  productions 
of  their  minds.     This  difference  in  the  circumstances  influen- 
cingcharacter,  made  the  literature  of  Greece  differ  from  that 
of  Kome,  and  gives  to  every  modern  nation  of  the  civilized 
world,  its  own  national  lit'eriiture'.    It  matters  not  what  Sub- 
jects are  dw^elt  upon;  that  will  be*a  Western  literature  which 
is  written  out  ot    Western  mind,  and  colored  by  Western 
character.     W6  do  not  suppose  that  what  is  written  west, 
tvill  differ  much  from  what  is  produced  eastof  the.AUeghanies* 
A  similarity  in  all  the  circumstances  that  mainly  affect  the 
character,  *  must,  from  the  necessity  of  tl^e  case,  give  much 
the  same  tone  and  color  to  the  writings  oT  the  West,  the 
South,  and  the  North.     Indeed  we  have  no  •  Western,  nor 
Southern,  nor  Northern  literature,  as  such— Up  provincial  lit- 
erature, but  an  American,  a  national  literature.    But  what- 
ever the  situation  of  writers  in  the  West  may  be,  if  there  be 
any  peculiarities  in  the  face  of  nature,  or  in  our  social  rela- 
tions, let  them  see  with  their  owh  eyes,  think  with  their  own 
minds,  feel  with  their  own  hearts,  and  write  what  they  see, 
and  think,  and  feel,  and  we  shall  have  originality,  and  a  litera- 
•  ture  of  our  own,  so  fer  as  either  is  worth  seeking.'     . 

We  have  before  us  a  neat  'pamphlet,  of  forty-eight  tmges,- 
.  containing  ^The  Ein^gi:aiit,  a  Poem.*' •  'this  was  pubtimeda 
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couple  of  years  back,  and  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Thom- 
as, of  this  city.  "The  Emigrant"  is  a  poem  of  a  desultory 
nature — touching  upon  a  variety  of  themes — rather  fragmen- 
tary in  its  character— and  without  a  perceptible  connection 
between  the  different  parts,  other  than  that  arising  ifrom  the 
regular  number^  of  the  consecutive  stanzas.  It  contains, 
however,  passages  of  a  high  order  of  poetry,  and  shows  its 
author  to  oe  a  man  of  fine  talents,  but  whose  poetical  powers 
want  cultivation.  His  mind,  indeed,  is  an  intellectual  garden; 
but  the  wholesome  plants  are  strangely  scattered  about — with- 
out any  order  whatever — completely  helter-skelter — and  the 
flowers  of  poesy  are  sadly  choked  up  with  weeds.  When 
you  find  a  flower,  and  get  it  nicely  separated  from  the  worth- 
less stuff"  with  which  it  was  surrounded,  it  is  well  worth  pre- 
serving. Take  the  following  apostrophe* to  Tx)vc,andput  it  in 
your  boolL  of  choice  extracts. 

LOVE. 

O,  Love!  what  rhymer  has  Dot  sung  of  thee? 
And,  who,  with  heart  so  young  as  his  who  sings, 
Knows  not  thou  art  self-burdened  as  the  bee, 
Who,  loving  many  flowers,  must  needs  have  wingsl 
Yes,  thou  art  wingM»  ();  Ix)ve!  like  passing  thought. 
That  now  is  with  us,  and  now  seems  as  nought, 
Until  deep  passion  stamps  thee  in  the  brain, 
Like  bees  in  folded  flowers  that  ne'er  unfold  again. 

'^T^e  Emigrant"  was  written,  according  to  the  preface, 
**as  the  author  was  descending  the  Ohio  river,  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  West;"  and  consists  principally  of  reflections 
suggested  by  the  scenery  through  which  he  was  passing,  the 
history  of  the  country,  and  the  complexion  of  the  times.  The 
following  is  flue. 

ELOQUENCE. 

How  deeply  eloquent  was  the  debate. 
Beside  the  council  fire  of  those  red  men! 
With  language  burning  as  his  sense  oF  hate; 
With  gesture  jufit;  as  eye  of  keenest  ken; 
With  illustration  simple?,  but  profound,  " 
.0nwn  froih  the  sky  above  him,  or  the  ground 
Beneath  his  feet;  and  with  unfaltVing  zeal, 
He  spoke  from  a  warm  heart,  and  made  e^en  cold  beartsfeel. 

And  this  is  Eloquence.    'Tis  the  intense, 
IiD|;>tB8ioncd  fervor  of  a  mind  deep  fraught    • 
With  Dotive  energy,  when  soul  and  sense 
Bmt  forth,  emboaiod  in  the  burning  thought; 
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That  when  the  scene  employed  my  care, 
Fd  heed  not  how  she  went,  or  where. 

fl 

E^en  as  the  boy  who  takes  the  bird; 

And  loves  to  mark  its  panting  breast^ 
And  breathes  it  many  a  pretty  word, 

And  gives  it  all  that  birds  love  be8t,«— 
With  woman  thus  I  thought  to  play, 
.  Then  wearied,  let  her  flee  away. 

That  wish  for  fame,  is  but  a  dream, 
Which  only  in  my  dreams  can  live» 

And  could  I  realize  the  theme! 
What  could  its  frail  possession  giveT 

The  bird!  alas!  her  notes  I've  heard — 
Oh  that  I  n6w»  could  win  the  bird.. 

She  should  my  every  thought  engage— 
'Twould  be  my  joy  to  hear  her  sing— » 

And  keep  her  in  a  willing  cage. 
And  of  my  heart,  I'd  make  the  string,- 

Then  Lady  bird  we  could  not  part, 
But  with  a  seared  and  broken  heart* 


Art.  VIIL— western  PREACHERS.— No.  I. 


HENRY   B*    BASCOM. 


Acquaintances  with  individual  characters  are  formed  very 
much  as  their  owners  are  pleased  to  reveal  thenpselves  to  us- 
We  seem  to  penetrate  the  remotest  arcana  of  some  natures 
with  a  glance;  while  others  are  shrouded  from  our  observa- 
tions in  doubts  and  mysteries.  But  wherever  there  is  any- 
very  striking  peculiarity  about  an  individual,  it  becomes  part 
and  parcel  of  his  nature,  and  his  hypocrisy  must  indeed  be 
consummate,  if  he  can  veil  it  from  our  view.  The  prominences 
of  human  character,  like  the  prominences  of  a  landscape,  are 
discovered  immediately,  while  the  more  retired  and  less  dis- 
tinct portions,  require  a  closer  observation. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  in  advance,  for  the  purpose 
of  parrying  the  charge  of  presumption  which  may  be  brought 
against  us,  for  forming  an  opinion  of  an  individual,  anterior  to 
the  establishment  of  a  familiar  acquaintitnce  with  him.     We 
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have  heard  Mr.  Bascom  but  on  two  occasions,  yet  we  fancy 
ourselves  as  competent  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  powers,  as 
though  we  had  listened  to  him  full  two  score  times.  Now, 
be  it  understood  that  Mr.  &ascom  has  m^ny  striking  points 
about  him  which  present  themselves  immediately  to  the  eye 
of  the  spectator,  and  from  these  we  judge.  And,  farther, 
Mr.  Bascom  is  in  the  habit  of  making  eflorts  to  exhibit  his 
energies,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  he  is  eminently 
successful  in  making  a  complete  revelation  of  all  the  myste- 
ries of  his  mind  and  heart,  on  such  occasions. 

Sabbath  eve  is  down  upon  the  earth,  and  the  bells  are  call- 
ing the  worsliippers  to  their  several  temples.  The  streets  in 
the  vicinity  of  tlie  Methodist  Church,  on  Fifth  street,  display 
eager  throngs,  for  it  has  been  announced  that  a  gentleman  of 
celebrity  is  to  preach  in  that  church,  on  this  evenmg.  Mr. 
Bascom  is  always  greeted  by  a  numerous  auditory,  when  it 
is  know  that  he  is  to  hold  forth  in  Cincinnati.  The  hurry 
with  which  the  multitude  presses  forward,  is  an  evidence  of 
an  intense  desire  to  hear  him,  whose  reputation  for  oratorical 
power,  stands  high  with  the  majority  of  our  citizens.  We 
have  now  arrived  at  the  church — we  are  fortunate  in  getting 
a  seat — for  although  the  hour  is  early,  nearly  every  seat  with- 
in this. spacious  building  has  a  tenant*  Crowds  throng  the 
aisles,  and  hundreds  return  honf>e,  not  being  able  to  get  even  a 
sight  of  the  man  whom  they  desire  to  hear* 

He  prays.  We  do  not  like  his  manner  in  prayer;  and  his 
voice  lacks  that  deep  pathos  which  siezes  hold  of  the  heart, 
and  wraps  about  it  the  fervor  of  devotional  feeling.  He  toss- 
es his  head  backwards  and  forwards  with  an  incessant  sawing, 
which,  but  for  the  occasion,  would  partake  more  of  the  ludi- 
crous, than  of  solemnity.  He  speaks  too  rapidly, — his  tones 
are  too  conversational, — for  a  service  of  such  deep  concern 
as  .prayer — and  it  is  evident  that  the  feelings  of  his  brethren 
are  not  so  thoroughly  wrought  upon,  as  when  listening  to  in- 
ferior preachers,  for  they  respond  but  coldly  to  his  most  im- 
passioned intonations. 

He  reads  a  hymn  with  an  unconcerned  manner,  and  a  care- 
less tone.  He  is  as  bad  a  reader  of  other  men's  poetry,  as 
Comeille  was  of  his  own. 

Again  he  rises.  With  a  white  kerchief  he  brushes  his 
brow,  and  now  places  the  cambric  on  the  pulpit  beside  the 
biMe.  Hark!  he  pronounces  his  text.  His  exordium,  thoudi 
moulded  on  a  good  model,  is  not  particularly  striking.  He 
divides  his  sermon  into  three  heads — three  doses  uter  the 
prescription  of  Doctor  Blair,  with  a  manner  which  promises 
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to  expurgate  sin.  He  repeats  his  first  proposition,  and  pro- 
ceeds hastily  to  his  comments*  His  first  remark  is  a  profound 
truth,  well  expressed.  He  waxes  warm,  and  pow  his  ges- 
tures and  manner,  concentrate  the  attention  of  the  audience. 
Every  sound  is  hushed,  save  the  voice  oi  the  speaker.  Sen- 
tence follows  sentence  in  rapid  succession.  Occasionally 
there  is  a  break  in  his  fluency,  which  is  very  unhappy — ^ 
stream,  which  after  leaping  headlong  from. rock  to  rock,  is 
suddenly  impeded,  and  for  a  minute  progresses  lazily  along. — 
But  he  regains  his  fluency,  and  hurries  onward.  His  body  is 
thrown  into  a  variety  of  the  most  commanding  attitudes,  and 
his  arms  have  a  gracefulness  of  action,  but  rarely  surpassed. 
Now  his  fancy  is  fog-wrapped,  and  an  image  shows  but  dimly 
through  the  mi^ts — again  he  threads  the  mazes  of  the  meta- 
physical subtleties  of  the  schools — and  now  he  presents  a 
metaphor  warm,  shining,  beautiful  and  appropriate. 

So  much  for  the  outline  of  his  manner,  and  now  for  the 
matter  of  his  discourse.  The  fault  of  his  style  is  its  exceed- 
ing bombast,  as  his  manner  sometimes  partakes  of  pomposity. 
"Words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound,"  abound — a 
sin  in  the  estimation  of  classical  elegance  and  criticism. — 
Many  of  his  ideas  seem  to  shrink  to  pigmy-like  proportions, 
as  if  in  awe  of  the  ^  thundering  sounds'  which  roll  around 
them.  His  metaphors  frequently  appear  mere  tinsel,  because 
of  glittering  words  which  Were  meant  for  ornaments.  He 
ranges  above  the  tasteful  mien  of  intelligent  conversation,  in 
the  choice  of  his  language,  and  therem  sins  against  the 
canons  of  good  taste,  and  common  sense.  .  There  is  too  much 
soaring  pnde,  manifested  in  his  references  to  authorities,  and 
quotations — and  when  thus  engaged,  he  reminds  us  of  that 
unfortunate  person,  whom  the  Koman  emperor  consigned  to 
death,  because  he  had  a  pedantic  expression  of  face.        ^ 

But  his  discourse  is  not  merely  noticeable  from'  its  errors; 
for  in  it  are  deep  philosophy,  potent  argument,  felicitous  illus- 
tration, and  brilliant  metaphors  in  abundance.  Mr.  Bascom's 
mind  is  rather  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  its  associations, 
than  for  original  opulence;  and  if  he  would  scrupulously 
avoid  the  too,  frequent  repetition  of  such  words  as  'con- 
stellation' *  spangled'  'eflTuIgepce'  *  magnificence,'  and  ev- 
erything else  which  rhymes  with  grandiloquence,  he  would 
Win  more  admiration  from  cultivated  understandings.  Some 
of  his  metaphors  manifest  an  almost  unlimited  faculty  of 
combination,  which  under  a  discriminating  eye,  might  be  ren- 
dered highly  eflTective:  as  it  is,  there  is  a  prodigality  of  splen- 
dor lavished,  to  the  confounding  of  his  meaning.  His  iraagin- 
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ation  is  strong,  and  many  of  its  creations  are  beautiful  and 
vivrd.  His  fancy  climbs  from  height  to  height,  until  it  seems  to 
reach  the  summit  attainable  by"  human  effort,  and  then  glances 
over  the  far-reaching  prospect  spread  put  before  it.  His  great- 
est conceptions  are  superior  to  his  powers  of  execution,  and 
seem  to  triumph  in  dommion  over  his  judgment.  His  plans  are 
frequently  frustrated  by  a  defective  and  inadequate  workman- 
ship. Every  sentence  is  an  effort-^there  is  an  incessant  labor 
for  effect — rand  his  aims  are  too  high  for  his  energies. 

Of  Mr.  Bascom's  manner,  the  general  remark  we  have  to 
make  is,  that  it  is  too  theatrical — too  much  of  the  trumpet  and 
flourish  about  it.  If  nature  ever  has  paramount  claims  on 
orators,  it  is  when  they  are  the  occupants  of  pulpits.  All 
their  manner  which  is  beyond  the  excitation  of  nature  is  af- 
fectation— a  quality  of  action,  which  Cowper  has  properly 
characterized.  If  an  individual  have  eloquence  within  him; 
and  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  religion,  certainly, 
when  he  ascends  the  desk,  the  responsibilities  which  he  has 
as^med,  together  with  the  importance  of  the  subjects  of  which 
he  treats,  will  waken  up  his  spirit  and  dictate  the  course  best 
calculated  to  produce  the  effect  which  he  contemplates.  He 
needs  no  action  beyond  that  which  his  impulses  bid;  and  if  he 
regard  it  properly,  it  will  be  more  effective  than  all  that  human 
ingenuity  can  contrive. 

If  it  be  asked,  Is  Mr.  Bascom  an  eloquent  man,  we  answer, 
yes — but  not  preeminently  such.  We  would  pronounce  him 
a  splendid  orator — an  accomplished  rhetorician.  By  elo- 
quence, we  understand  something  deeper  than  rhetoric; — it  is 
that  power  which  exercises  an  irresistible  dominion  over  us — 
which  weds  us  to  the  sympathies  of  the  speaker — which  lays 
the  provinces  of  thought,  feeling  and  passion,  under  contribu- 
tion— something  whose  effect  is  widely  different  from  the  ad- 
miration we  feel,  when  our  eyes  are  pleased  with  exhibitions 
of  gracefulness.  Mr.  Bascom  wants  a  more  natural  and 
simple  style  of  metaphor,  and  greater  precision  and  simplicity 
in  the  use  of  language.  He  seems  not  yet  to  be  aware  of  the 
great  truth,  that  nature  does  not  necessarily  mean  something 
very  grand,  any  more  than  devotion  means  exhibition.  s. 
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Aet.  IX.--CHURCH  MUSIC. 

• 

The  remarks  we  hare  to  make  upon  this  subject,  will  ex- 
cite opposite  feelings  in  two  different  classes  of  readers.-^ 
The  fashionable  musician  will  of  course  laugh  at  them,  but 
the  devtional  Christian,  who  keeps  in  view,  the  real  object  of 
church  music,  will  find  in  them  nothing  but  a  confirmation  of 
what  he  has  often,  and  alas,  painfully  felt. 

Hke  great  question  relating  to  this  subject,  is  not  ^  what  is 
the  real  object  of  church  music,"  since  that  is  well  known; 
but  "whether  that  object  is  kept  in  view  in  our  churches."   . 
Vocal  music,  of  a  simple  and  solemn  character,  has,  from 
time  immemorial,  been  one  of  the  ways  in  which  to  express 
devotional  feelings/    It  is  a  natural  language  of  the  heart — all 
nations,  and  all  ages  have  used  it,  botli  as  a  means  of  exciting, 
and  giving  vent  to  the  feelings.     Music  is  adapted^  like  poetry, 
to  express  the  higher  and  nobler  sentiments,  veneration,  hope, 
gratitude,  and  loye.     Not  only  these,  but  penitence,  prayer, 
humility,  and  faith,  find  in  it  a  voice  to  utter  forth  the  full  lide 
of   emotion.      If   the  metaphor  be  not  too  free,  music  and 
poetry  may  be  called  the  wings  upon  which  these  feelings 
ascend  to  the  throne  of  God.     Hence  it  is,  that  from  the  ear- 
liest times  of  the  christian  religion,  they  have,  been  made  a. 
part  of  united  worship.      How  pure,  how  heartfelt  should 
such  music  be.     The  audible  breathing  of  the  souls  commun- 
ion with  its  Maker.     The  voice  of  man,  directly  addressing 
the  Infinite  Father!     Alas,  is  it  so  felt  to  be?    Do  we  so  give 
the  soul  to  it  in  our  meetings?    When  prayer  and  exhortation, 
fervent  and  animated,  when  the  sad  yet  glorious  Passover  of 
our  Friend  and  Saviour,  and  the  other  iiigh  and  touching  or- 
dinances of  our  divine  religion,  shall  have  sunk  to  a  level  with 
this  most  abused  part   of  christian  worship,  and  this  they 
might  do  through  a  similar  lukewarmness,  where,  amid  the 
surviving  idolatry  of  forms,  the  mockery  of  robes  and  altars, 
will  you  find  the  religion   of  the  iieart?     This  state  of  the 
church  can   never  be.     Yet  when  we  see  the  condition  of 
church  music,  we  cannot  help  asking  ourselves,  where  is  now 
the  song  of  the  heart  to  its  Maker,  as  it  was  in  the  day  and 
hour,  vvhen  at  the  parting  feast,  the  disciples  sang,  with  Jesus? 
Where  is  the  spirit  of  that  high  and  holy  music?    Is  it  found 
in  the  churches?    Is  it  felt  in  the  congregations?    Do  its 
tones  swell  from  the  lips  of  those  well  dressed  assemblies, 
and  echo  from  those  vaulted- roofs?      Let  us  bring  the  actual 
picture  near.    Let  us  enter  yon  handsome^  church.    It  is 
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vaulted,  gilded,  carpeted,  and  cushioned.  It  is  filled  with 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  fashionably  attired,  and  extremely  punc- 
tilious in  their  behaviour.  The  Minister  announces  the  hynon. 
There  is  a  general  rustling  of  leaves  and  dresses.  The  flock 
are  finding  the  place.  The  performer,  with  a  business  air, 
has  taken  his  seat  at  the  organ.  Orchestral  fingers  tire  hasti- 
ly running  upand  down  the  index,  of  the  Handel  and  Hayden 
collection.  Their  hearts  are  on  bars  and  rests,  tones  and 
semitones.  They  are  amateurs;  great  at  solos,  catchflffand 
rounds.  They  are  resolved  to  make  an  impression.  It  is 
wonderful  what  responsibility  can  rest  on  the  shoulders  of 
a  feWk  Scientifically  doth  the  symphony  die  away.  Invol- 
untarily do  the  faces  of  the  amateurs  lengthen,  for  great  is 
the  importance  of  Time.  Expression,  too,  is  essential.  Not 
^  forte  or  sl  piano  must  be  neglected — not  an  interval  miscal- 
culated. What  a  concentration  of  mind,  doth  the  science  of 
music  demand!  What  reputation  is  at  stake!'  What  a  mo- 
ment for  an  amateur!  Down  goeth  the  wand  of  the  leader. 
The  assembly  rises.  The  rustling  of  silks  goeth  up,  and  the 
first  line  of  the  hymn  is  lost- in  the  noise.  A  hundred  fans  are 
in  motion;  a  hundred  eyes  are  curiously  raised  to  the  choir, 
and  then  employed  in  wandering  about  the  room.  Their 
books  are  open  in  their  hands,  but  where  is  the  voice? — 
Where  is  the  mighty  chorus  of  praise,  that  should  burst  from 
that  large  assembly?  Are  they  all  silent?  Are  they  indeed 
permitting  a  band  of  musicians  to  sing  alone,  while  they 
amdse  themselves  with  the  sound,  as  if  it  were  n:ade  but  to 
tickle  the  ear,  and  relieve  the  tedium  of  a  worship,  which  to 
them  is  a  mere  form?  Is  this  the  object  of  sacred  music?  Is 
it  meant  to  be  this  cold  and  intellectual  art,  confined  to  a  few. 
Is  it  never  to  be  again  the  warm  language  of  united  devotion? 
Is  it  never  to  bring  with  it  that  beauty  in  the  heart,  that  love 
and  adoration,  that  joy  of  good  resolve,  that  unutterable  tri- 
umph of  the  soul,  which  filled  the  thoughts,  and  trembled  on 
the  lips  of  the  glorious  company  of  apostles,  when  all  united, 
because  all  felt  it  a  privilege  thus  to  pour  fourth  the  deep  tide 
of  religious  rapture? 

Too  seriously,  we  cannot  lament  thiis  fading  away  of  the 
spirit  of  music.  In  most  of  those  churches  where  wealth  and 
fashion  congregate,  all  the  music  is  performed  by  choirs,  of 
from  six  to  twenty  persons.  In  the  more  wealthy  parishes 
an  expensive  organ  is  procured,  and  professional  musicians 
are  employed,  not  only  to  perform  upon  the  organ,  and  to 
lead  the  measure,  but  to  sing  for  the  congregation.  Some 
coDgregationa  appropriate  hundreds,  some  perhaps  \Viousaii&& 
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far  beyond  its  petty  jurisdiction  is  the  simple  language  of 
the  heart — yet  how  apt  it  is  to  intermeddle  with  what  never 
was  intended  to  be  its  subject!  It  would  tnake  us  despise 
song  -which  is  not  scientific^  though  it  soothe  and  lighten  the 
heart  of  the  singer: — though  it  gladden  the  long  task  of  the 
laborer,  or  cheer  the  heavy  task  of  the  poor: — though  it  speak 
with  a  mighty  pathos  of  multitudes  bowed  in  penitence,  or 
exulting  in  the  joy  of  redemption. 

It  is  this  spirit  of  fashionable  criticism,  which  has  destroy- 
ed.the.musicof  oar  churches,  only  to  substitute  in  its  place, 
thafS^ltwful  and  incomprehensible  thing  called  choir  nitusic; 
which  has  neither  the  merit  of  feeling  or  of  science;  and  we 
must  say,  that  if  churches  have  really  abandoned  singing  as 
a  part  of  worship,  and  yet  irreverentfy  retain  a  little  of  it  as 
a  recreation,  or  merely  for  forms  sake,  they  have  most  eflectu- 
ally  punished  themselves.*  c. 


Art.  X.— dr.  LIBBER'S  LETTERS. 

Letters  to  a  gentleman  in  Germany  ^  written  after  a  trip  from 
Philadelphia  to  Niagara.  Edited  by  Francis  lAeber;  Ca- 
rey^ LefL  and  Blanchard^  1834. 

• 

This  is  both  an  amusing  and  instructive  volume,  and  we 
recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  those  who  love  the  uncon- 
strained, epistolary  style  of  writing.  The  entire  absence  of 
method  and  arrangement  is  indeed  its  fault.  In  fact,  it  treats 
of  no  particular  subject,  and  we  see  the  title  cautiously  avoids 
all  limitation,  of  topic.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  a  book  of 
travels — neither  indeed  is  it  one.  It  does  not  profess  to  have 
any  author,  only  an  editor — he,  to  be  sure,  is  a  responsible 
person.  From  its  being  written  to  a  gentleman  in  Germany, 
we  are  authorized  in  surmising  that  it  may  contain  matters 
interesting  and  novel  to  such  an  one — ^from  its  being  written 
after  a  trip  from  Philadelphia  to  Niagara,  we  may  conjecture 
that  matters  lying  between  those  two  points  shall  furnish  at 
least  the  basis  of  its  observations.'  But  even  these  moderate 
demands  are  not  complied  with; — ^much  in  the  book  is  not  ad- 
dressed to  the  German  gentleman  (of  straw?),  but  at  once  to 
the  American  audience — and  quite  as  much  of  the  volume  re- 
lates to  European  scenes,  and  incidents,  as  to  America.  This 
miscellaneous  and  rambling  character,' appears  to  us  a  real 

•  To  be  conttoBtd  la  NunbirS. 
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fault  in  the  work.  Bishop  Berkeley's  essay  on  Tar-water, 
which,  beginning  with  Tar-water,  ended  with  the  Trinity, 
does  not  appear  to  us,  a  very  happy  literary  model.  We 
have  enough  of  the  news-paper  sort  of  readinjj  already,  in 
newspapers,  Penny  Magazines,  Popular  Libraries,  &c.  We 
have  a  right  to  expect  in  a  book  of  the  respectable  size  and 
appearance  of  the  one  before  us,  a  more  systematic  form,  and 
closer  discussion.  However,  having  eased  our  critical  con- 
sciences by  this  reproof;  we  may  further  say,  that  the  book 
is  not  without  its  unity.  Tlie  actual  working  of  the  Ameri- 
can system — tlie  bad  and  good  tendencies  of  our  state  of  so- 
ciety— this  forms  the  real  subject  of  these  letters;  and  the 
views  are  frequently  original,  generally  profound,  always  lib- 
eral and  friendly. 

We  have  long  wished  to  see  a  book  of  travels  in  America, 
written  by  an  intelligent  German.  It  seems  almost  an  im- 
possible thing  for  an  English  mirror  to  cast  a  true  reflection 
of  America.  How  can  an  Englishman  put  himself  into  an 
historical  attitude?  Bred  up  to  party — having  had  party  doc- 
trines inculcated  from  his  cradle — each  man  among  them 
must  look  at  our  institutions,  and  character,  through  a  con- 
vex or  concave  lens; — ho  must  see  all  things  magniled  or  di- 
minished. Such  is  the  fact — we  blame  not  Captain  Hall  and 
Major  Hamilton  for  looking  at  us  through  tory  glasses,  any 
more  than  we  blame  a  man  for  being  near-sighted — but  such 
is  the  fact.  Each  man  looks  at  the  facts  before  him,  through 
the  medium  of  his  particular  creed  or  theory — and  sees  omy 
what  goes  to  prove  it.         . 

From  various  causes,  obvious  enough,  the  German  is  more 
free  from  such  prejudices — he  is  therefore  generally  much 
better  fitted  to  make  correct  observations  on  foreign  coun- 
tries.    They  are  generally  accurate,  discriminating,  liberal. 

We  are  free  to  confess,  that  of  all  Travels  we  have  ever 
read — those  of  Prince  Piickler  Muskau  in  England  seem  to 
OS  the  best.  Although  perhaps  not  quite  just  to  England — 
they  are  full  of  generous  views,  and  minute  observation — 
remarks  which  penetrate  below  the  surface — and  reflections 
springing  from  a  mind  highly  gifted  by  Nature,  and  well 
formed  by  a  knowledge  of  oooks  and  contact  with  men.  A 
rumor  has  been  spread  that  this  gentleman  is  now  travelling  in 
this  country,  incognito.  We  hope  it  is  so — a  volume  on 
America  from  such  a  pencil,  would  be  invaluable. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  letters  before  us,  remind  us  strongly 
of  the  spirit  and  style  of  those  celebrated  travels.  They  are 
written  oy  one  who  resembles  the  Prince  Muskau  in  seveTol 
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city.  To  your  right,  somewhat  in  the  rear,  you  have  Staten  Itdand, 
with  her  gently  eloping  hills,  capped  with  country-seats;  to  your  left, 
the  Jersey  shores,  with  smaller  bays  and  inlets,  and  another  city;  and 
all  the  three  waters  strewed  with  vessels  of  all  sizes  and  destinations; 
some  slowly  ploughing  the  waves,  all  sails  set,  above  and  aloft,  with  a 
drowzy  breeze,  some  speeded  by  man's  ingenuity,  some  riding  and  rest- 
ing at  anchor  in  the  stream,  some  in  the  service  of  peaceful  commerce, 
some  with  a  heavy  burden  of  metal;  some  are  coming  up  from  the 
narrows  after  a  long  passage;  you  can  see  it  by  the  rust  which  the  sea 
has  washed  from  the  iron  of  the  shrouds,  and  which  now  stains  het 
sides,  as  she  comes  from  beyond  one  of  the  distant  fellow-capes,  thrown 
out  into  the  sea,  to  mark  where  the  Atlantic  ceases;  here  you  perceive 
some  as  they. are  towed  down  by  the  steamboat,  there  you  see  the 
schoioners  beating  up  the  river,  with  their  large  canvass,  like  wide- 
winged  gulls  at  a  distance,  so  many  in  number,  that  they  are  spread 
out  like  the  tents  of  an  Arabian  camp,  on  the  even  surface;  here  are 
the  heavy-laden  Indiaman,  the  racing  packet,  the  nimble  cutter,  from 
the  Chesapeake,  the  gazelle  of  the  waters,  and  the  fleet  and  Saxon 
news-boat,  defying  even  the  swift  pilot,  with  his  inclining  masts,  and 
sailing  closer  to  the  wind  than  vessel  ever  did  before,  and  the  skins  of 
the  fisherman,  the  flat  bark  of  the  patient  oyster-man,  and  the  buoyant 
yatch,  to  carry  buoyant  youths;  and  between  all  these  vessels,  move 
the  quick  ferries,  like  busy  spiders,  to  and  fro.  It  is,  indeed,  an  en- 
chanting sight!  What  man  loves,  and  what  he  dares;  nature  in  all. 
her  fullness, freedom,  and  grandeur;  nature  tamed  by  man — all  is  here 
collected  on  one  spot. 

A    NORTH    RIVER    STEAM-BOAT   SETTING   OFF. 

'*  Sir,  the  Courier  and  Inquirer!     Latest  news  from  Europe; 


Sir — "  says  a  little  fellow,  approaching  you  with  a  bundle  of  that  pa- 
per. **The  Standard,  Sir!  a  Jackson  paper;  the  latest  news  from 
Washington,"  calls  another,  concluding  from  your  refusal  of  the  Cour- 
ier, that  you  are  a  friend  of  the  administration.  "  The  Daily  Adverti- 
ser! "  exclaims  one;  **  The  Gazette!  "  says  another;  *•  The  Advocated 
a  third;  "There  is  a  letter  of  Jack  Downing  in  to-day" — **  A  great 
tire  in  Charleston"— ♦«  The  total  loss  of  the  ship  Raleigh."  The  steam 
begins  to  whistle  with  its  sharp  noibe,  an  over-match  to  every  other 
sound,  except  the  similar  cutting  tone  of  escaping  steam  from  the 
pipes  of  opposition  boats.  The  vessel,  yet  fastened  to  the  pier,  moves 
forward  and  backward,  like  an  impatient  horse,  dashing  the  water 
against  the  side  of  the  wharf:  the  loud  bell  rings  over  your  head;  the 
opposition  boats  ring  their  bells,  too;  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  their 
children,  rush  in  over  the  narrow  bridge,  which  connects  the  boat  with 
the  land,  together  with  pushing  porters  and  searching  friends;  trunks 
float  over  your  head,  veils  fly  by  your  face,  canes  threaten  your  eyes, 
carpet  bags  knock  you  right  and  left,  wheel-barrows  endanger  your 
toes  and  shins.  The  single  strokes  are  tolling;  the  opposition  toll  their 
single  strokes  too;  latecomers  hasten  from  the  different  streets, pufiing 
and  blowing;  hackney  coaches  rattle  from  all  directions; — some  people 
call  from  the  wharves,  some  leap  on  board  and  climb  over  the  railing; 
the  boat  moves  more  unruly  to  and  fro; — a  bundle  of  tracts  is  thrown  to 
you:  '<  Please,  Sir,  distribute  them;"  a  baby,  with  a  cap  of  sky-blue 
sarsinet,  silver  tassels,  and  yellow  feathers,  is  yet  handed  over  to  a 
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red-fkced,  panting  Irish  woman,  with  a  bonnet  of  contrasting  colors, 
and-'-aome  people  remain  disappointed  on  shore,  looking  with  an  angry 
face,  after  the  boat,  because  a  single  second  costs  them  twelve  hours, 
perhaps  twenty-four.  The  shrill  steam  ceases— the  boat  moves  on. — 
Some  bundles  and  valises  are  yet  thrown  from  the  wharf;  one  falls  into 
the  water — never  mind,  the  boat  cannot  stop.  Presently  a  second 
boat  darts  from  between  two  other  pieis,  the  dangerous  r&ce  begins, 
and  now  the  American  feels  comfortable. — Another  bell!  «  Passen- 
ffers  who  have  not  paid  their  fare,  please  step  to  the  Captain's  office! " 
Another  nuh — another  squeeze . " 

Our  author's  remarks  respecting  the  "Land  of  Silly  Names" 
in  New-York  State,  deserve  attention  among  us  in  the  West, 
who  have  to  give  names  to  so  many  new  townships. 

Our  last  extracts  will  be  examples  of  a  class  oi  remarks  to 
be  met  with  in  this  volume,  in  which  he  traces  traits  of  char- 
acter in  little  things.  He  finds  on  a  sign  board,  indications  of 
respect  for  "Law,  anri  on  tlie  backoi'a  turtle,  a  utilitarian 
turn  of  nund.  He  may  be  right  In  this — straws  show  how 
the  wind  is  Wowing.  With  these  extracts  we  bid  him  fare- 
well, but  should  like  to  see  him  among  us,  to  make  observa- 
tions on  the  Western  character. 

RESPECT   FOR   LAW. 

<«  ( Keep  to  the  right,  as  the  Law  directs*  you  will  often  hnd  on  sign 
boards  on  bridges,  in  this  country.  It  expresses  the  authority  which 
the  Law  here  possesses.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  Romans, 
noted  for  their  obedience  to  the  Law,  held  it  in  higher  respect  than  the 
Americans." 

AMERICAN     UTILITARIANISM.  ' 

*'The  following  may,  perhaps,  serve  as  another  instance  of  the 
American  practical  turn  of  mind.  I  found,  one  day,  in  a  street  in 
Boston,  a  turtle  walking  with  the  step  which  Cicero  recommends  to 
philosophers,  before  the  door  of  a  retlaurant^  with  tl^e  words  *<  To- 
morrow Soup"  written  on  the  back  of  the  poor  creature,  which  thus 
was  doomed  to  invite  man's  all-exploring  appetite  to  partake  of  its 
flesh." 
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JOCK!fA,L  or  A   VOTAOB  KODHD  TBI   WORLO,  bf   J.  M.  BSTilOLOI. 

This  book  contains  an  account  of  the  voyage  of  the  frigate  Potomac, 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  John  Downes,  during  the  circumnaviga' 
tion  of  the  Globe,  in  the  years  1831,  1832,  1833,  and  1834,  including  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  engagement  at  Quollah  Battoo  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra; 
with  all  the  official  documents  relating  to  the  same;  and  its  motto  is ^^ naval 
power  is  national  glory."  It  is  accordingly  dedicated  ^S  to  the  Honorable  the 
Secretary  and  Officrrs  of  the  United  States  Navt."  We  believe  the 
officers  of  the  navy,  are  not  styled  ^  Honorable,''  but  this  is  no  matter.  Nor 
is  it  worth  while  to  stop  to  inquire  whether  national  glory  consists  of  ^^  naval 
power.''  Lot  us  not  be  deterred  by  these  mistakes  in  the  beginning,  but  ex- 
amine the  book.  The  introduction,  of  ten  pages,  is  taken  up  with  stating 
that  a  great  part  of  the  journal  is  made  up  of  the  notes  of  others.  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds not  having  been  himself  with  the  Potomac,  until  *^some  twenty 
months"  before  her  return  to  the  United  States.  The  Mtack  on  Quallah- 
Battoo  seems  to  be  uppermost  in  the  author's  mind;  and  the  apparent  object 
of  writing  the  book,  is  to  correct  public  sentiment  on  this  subject.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  volume  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  one.  But  it  is  written 
with  rather  too  much  diifuseness,  and  ambition  of  style,  for  a  plain  narrative. 
All  that  is  valuable  in  it,  might  have  been  embraced  in  half  the  size.  It  is 
u  vice  of  the  age  to  spread  out  books  to  an  Absurd  length. 

In  the  l8t  chapter,  we  have  a  history  ef  the  eiijf  of  Wathingion — a  deserip- 
tion  of  Mount  Vernon^  where  rest  the  ashes  of  the  Father  of  bis  country,  ^Ho- 
gether  with  those  of  his  connubial  partner"-!-and  an  account  of  La  Fayette's 
visit  to  the  spot.  "  The  subject  of  which  digression,"  he  queerly  observes, 
^^will  naturally  plead  its  exctoe."  Next,  a  description  of  Norfolk.  The 
fact  is  next  stated  that  the  Potomac  was  instructed  to  recieve  on  board  the 
^^  Honorable  Martin  Van  Buren  and  suite,  the  recently  appoinJUd  Minister  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James.  It  is  next  stated  that  ^  James  Monroe,  the  fifth  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  died  on  the  fourth  of  July  1831,"  which  he  calls 
^^  a  third  point  to  a  coincidence  of  a  remarkable  character."  Then  follows 
an  indignant  and  most  patriotic  curse  against  the  Malays,  for  murdering 
some  of  the  crew  of  the  Friendship.  At  last,  at  the  23d  page,  or  rather  the 
33d,  the  ship  begins  her  voyage!  ^  ^  do  really  believe,"  says  he  *^  no  one 
can  thus  depart  without  experiencing  emotions  which  do  credit  to  the  hu- 
man heart."  When  in  sight  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  he  says  rather 
verbosely,  ^'  The  voyage  of  the  Potomac  thus  far,  had  not  been  very  favor^ 
able,  as  her  course  had  not  been  fiaciUtnted  by  any  winds  which  were  entitled 
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to  the  appellation  of  trade,^^    We  think  auch  a  style  is  entitled  to  the  appella' 
iionoi  **flpread," 

His  description  of  Rio  Janeiro,  aided  by  a  handsome  engraving,  is  interest- 
ing, however,  though   unnecessarily  spread  over  twenty-five  large  octavo 
pages.    While  we  condemn  this,  we  may  be  condemned  ourselves,  by  read- 
ers who  perhaps  will  not  find  it  a  line  too  long.    Mr.  Reynolds,  as  we  said  be-  - 
fore,  haa  certainly  spun  some  interesting  yarns,  though  not  a  sailor, — and  his 
book  will  be  read  with  pleasure,  as  all  books  are,  which  minutely  describe 
voyages.    We  recollect  with  what  interest  we  followed  Captain  Morrel,  and 
we  hope  to  hear  from  many  a  literary  Tar  before  we  die.    The  account  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  again,  is  too  long — twenty-eight  pages.    The  Cape 
has  been  so  often  described,  that  this  was  not  necessary,  particularly  as  Mr. 
R.  is  by  no  means  original  or  striking  in  his  descriptions.    Next  follows  the 
pith  aiid  manner  of  the  book ;  the  account  of  the  frigate^s  operations  at  the 
unfortunate  Quallah-Battoo.     Some  of  the  natives  of  this  place  had  attack* 
ed  and  robbed  the  Friendship,  9th  February  1831 ;  killing  three  men.    And 
the  conspiracy,  Mr.  Reynolds  charges,  was  that  of  the  whole  town,  though 
only  a  dozen  or  two  took  part  in  it.    The  truth  of  this  charge  has  never  been 
investigated; — for  the  Friendship  left  the  island  immediately,  returning  to 
Salem,  without  prosecuting  her  voyage,  and  the  Potomac  landed  her  forces 
there,  on  the  6th  Februar)-  1832,  (a  year  afterwards).    The  Potomac  had 
500  men  on  board,  and  they  all  landed,  completely  armed,  except  such  as 
could  not  possibly  be  spared  from  the  ship,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
on  the  beach  near  Quallah-Battoo.    While  in  this  situation  ^  they  presented" 
as  Mr.  Reydolds  says,  ^^  a  picture  that  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  those  ex- 
quisite touches  which  constitute  the  ^^  moral  sublime !''      The   Malays  de- 

iended  themselves  as  well  as  they  could,  but  their  forts  and  houses  were 

easily  taken,  with  the  loss  of  two  of  the  Potomac's  men,  one  of  whom  killed 

himself  in  getting  over  a  parapet. 

A  great  many  were  killed  on  shore,  and  all  the  property  was  destroyed, 
(page  116).  The  number  of  natives  killed,  is  afterwards  stated  to  be  150. — 
He  apologises  most  earnestly  for  this  act  of  severity,  and  dwells  upon  its 
good  effects,  at  much  length.  He  then  describes  Sumatra,  (114  pages,) 
which  description,  though  not  showing  much  talent,  is  interesting.  The 
writers  use  of  language  is  sometimes  odd.  Speaking  of  rice,  he  says,  *^  It  is 
probable  that  not  less  than  fifty  millions  of  the  human  family  depend  for 
their  sustenance,  almost  exclusively  upon  this  farinaceous  and  esculent  arUele 
offood.^^  The  ears  of  rice,  he  calls  ^^  Sweet  bashful  pledges  of  delicious 
harvest,  wafting  their  influence  to  the  ripening  nm,''  (page  147).  On  page 
148,  he  makes  out  the  palm,  to  be  a  species  of  turpentine.  On  page  155,  he 
thus  sums  up  a  chapter. 

^  We  have  thus  taken  a  hasty  and  excursive  view  of  the  Island  of  Suma- 
tra ♦•••  *  We  have  seen  the  capacities  of  its  soil  and 
the  varied  richness  of  its  vegitable  and  animal  kingdom.  How  rich,  in  point 
of  external  appearance  and  grandeur,  is  the  inheritance  of  the  Malay!  On 
the  soft  and  nch  teints  of  its  mountains,  the  velvet  covering  of  its  hills,  its 
velvet  cascades,  placid  lakes,  rapid  streams, — Sumatra  may  challenge  coni!- 
parisoQ  with  the  world!    Why  has  nature  been  so  exlTavagaiil'\    "^Vi^  Vtt* 
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topics  coBliected  with  religion,  than  on  any  others  connected  with  human 
welfare.  They  ^^^^  throw  into  theological  learning  a  large  amount  of  new 
thought  and  illnstration.  We  need  only  to  look  to  England,  to  see  the  value 
of  such  writings  from  ftuch  men.  Very  many  among  the  best  known,  and 
most  valuable  among  English  theological  writings,  are  from  the  pens  of  the 
laity.  I  need  only  to  refer  to  such  names  as  Locke,  Newton,  Milton,  Wilber* 
forpe,  Hannah  More,  or  among  those  now  living,  to  the  unknown  author  of  the 
History  of  Enthusiasm.        #        •        »        #        * 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER,  WRITTEN  AFTER  THE 

DEATH  OF  A  FRIEND. 

♦  *  •  And  now  permit  me,  my  dear  P^— *,  to  express  to  you  a  few 
thoughts,  suggested  by  the  late  death  of  a  dear  friend,  in  whom  we  were  both 
interested. — ^Death^  my  friend,  is  appidling  to  all  hearts — but  especially  so, 
to  the  young,  who  are  untried  in  life's  troubles  and  miseriee — ^the  morning 
sun  of  whose  existence,  gilds  all  the  future  with  pure  sunshine. 

It  requires  an  uncommon  strength  of  mind  and  character,  to  be  able  to 
meet  that,  with  resignation  and  composure,  which  is  to  blot  out  forever  the 
pleasant  scene  around,  and  cause  all  the  bright  happiness  and  joy,  anticipat- 
ed for  the  future,  to  become  a  scaled  book  forever,  to  the  Senses. 

Yet  we  have  seen  one,  my  friend— young,  beautiful-surrounded  by  every 
thing  which  could  make  life  desirable — whose  future  was  tinged  with  the 
light  of  joy-giving  hope — and  we  have  seen  her  meet  death  calmly.  With  a 
fell  consciousness,  that  her  days  on  earth  were  numbered  and  few,  she  has 
conveiBed  on  the  subject  of  her  departure,  as  composedly  and  happily,  as 
though  she  were  about  to  take-  an  oarthly  journey^  to  pleasant  scenes  and 
places. 

There  is  something  morally  sublikne  in  this  triumph  of  the  spirit  over  the 
world  and  death ;  and  those  who  stood  around  the  dying  bed  of  our  deceased 
friend,  must  have  felt  an  elevation  above  tho  things  of  earth — must  have  felt 
the  stirring  of  their  immortality  within  them. 

Tkc  sins  of  our  departed  friend,  seemed  to  form  no  part  of  her  character; 
but  were  stains  upon  her  pure  soul,  which  she  hastened  to  wipe  out  as  foreign 
and  polluting.  Each  day  her  heart  was  laid  open  before  her  Maker,  and  its 
sins  repented  of,  before  slumber  settled  upon  her  eyelids.  Of  course,  such  a 
heart  waa  pure,  and  loved  the  pure,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good — and  of  such 
is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

She  had  never  thought  much  of  Religion,  as  a  separate  and  distinct  thing, 
from  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life — but  she  had  found,  and  be'come  imbu- 
ed, with  the  true  spirit  of  practical  religion,  or  she  never  could  have  itiet  her 
trials  as  she  did.  She  was  in  the  constant  exercise-  and  practice  of  the  high- 
est christian  virtues :  and  when  that  last  dread  hour  came — and  she  was  to  hid 
adieu  to  all  her  friendS)  and  close  her  iMOn  the  scenes  of  earth,  foreve^— it 
was  evident  that  the  spirit  of  God  wiS'wfth  her,  sustaining  her  soul  in  the^ 
ftnxggle. . 
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The  sweet  smile  which  lingered  on  her  face,  after  the  spint  had  taken  its 
flight,  was  an  earnest,  that  she  had  drank  deep  of  that  fountain  of  ItYing  wa- 
ters, of  which,  he  who  drinkcth  shall  never  thirst. — Can  we  doabt  that  such 
a  spirit  has  joined  the  company  of  the  just  made  perfect,  though  no  creed  had 
been  signed,  or  public  confession  made  of  that  faith,  which  shone  out  in  all 
heractions?  Heaven  forbid!  that  the  beginning  of  a  belief,thttt  these  things 
were  essential  to  her  souPs  salvation,  should  obtrude  itself  upon  mv  mind ;  for 
it  would  drive  me  into  the  cold  and  barren  regions  of  scepticism. 

No.' — those  who  stood  around  the  dying  bed  of  our  friend,  and  saw  the 
peaceful  smile  of  joy  which  lighted  her  features,  as  the  lamp  of  life  was  ex- 
tinguished,— feel  an  assurance,  which  nothing  can  shake,  of  the  happy  im- 
mortality of  her  soul. 

Death,  in  that  hour,  was  robbed  of  his  terrors — and  we  felt  it  was  but  the 
ushering  in  the  spirit  to  a  glorious  and  happy  ESternity — tlic  swallowing  up 
of  the  mortal,  in  immortality. 

God  grant,  that  all  who  witnessed  that  scene,  may  profit  by  the  lesson 
taufirht ;  and  may  His  Almighty  arm  sustain  the  bereaved  in  the  trial  which  now 
tivcTshadowA  them — and  in  all  the  trials  and  sufferings,  to  which  he  may  call 
tliom  here  below — 'till  their  race  on  earth  is  run — and  their  souls  shall  wake 
in  the  land  of  the  Blessed,  to  join  the  spirit  of  our  friend,  amid  the  joys  of 
Heaven.  r.  t.  h. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Died,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  6th  day  of  July,  John  Marsuall,  chief  justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States — ^in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

Kvery  man,  when  he  dies,  leaves  his  character,  as  a  legacy  to  the  public  in 
which  he  lived  and  acted.  "This  legacy  is  rich  or  poor,  according  to  the  ele- 
vation, or  degredation,  of  the  character  which  constitutes  it,  and  accord in/or  to 
:he  spirit  in  which  it  is  received  and  improved. 

In  this  point  of  view,  the  venerable  chief  justice^  has  not  only  rendered 
inestimable  benefits  to  his  country^  by  the  active  service  of  his  long  life — but 
has  left  her  the  wealth  which  he  has  been,  during  that  time,  acquiring — a 
wealth  which  cannot  be  taken  away— even  a  high  and  irreproachable  character. 

In  him,  we  have  lost  one  of  the  great  champions  and  apostles  of  the  freedom 
of  mankind.  He  has,  during  his  whole  life,  devoted  himstlf,  body  and  mind 
to  the  cstablishmrnt,  defence,  and  elucidation  of  the  great  principles  of  hu- 
man liberty,  protected  by  law.  As  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  revolution,  he 
poured  out  his  blood  in  the  CBtablishni(^ut  of  his  country's  freedom — as  th( 
statesman,  he  defended  her  rights  in  her  councils — as  a  judge,  he  has  been  a 
constant  fountain^  from  whence,  in  all  time,  "calm  or  convulsed,"  has  flowed 
the  pure  waters  of  truth  and  wisdom. 

For  aiore  than  thiny  years,  he  has  ministered,  as  the  great  high  priest,  in 
the  temples  of  his  country's  justice — and  most  faithfully  has  he  discharged 
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*  A»T.I.— PRESBYTERIANLSM  AND  CHRISTIANITV. 


NATURAL    DEPRAVITF. 


In  our  last  number,  we  cjuoted  largely  from  the  most  popu- 
lar standards  of  faith,  to  show  what  the  Prcsbyteriati  doc- 
trine of  depravity  is.  We  shall  now  state  some  objections 
to  it.  If  this  doctrine  meant  only,  that  there  is  no  man  liv- 
ing without  sin;  no  one  who  does  not  sia  often  nnd  Jlagrantly, 
against  the  divine  commandments,  that  in  all  men,  and  ni 
every  part  of  the  earth,  there  is  wickedness,  and  that  wick- 
edness often  sinks  into  the  darkest  depravity — that  all  i^cords 
are  stained  with  accounts  of  crimes  and  vices,  we  should 
have  no  word  to  say  against  it.  It  is  what  we  jireach — what 
we  believe — what  all  believe.  The  question  is  not,  whether 
men  sin,  or  are  liableto  sin.  If  the  Prcs!)yterian  doctrine  of 
natural  depravity  taught  only,  that  man's  nature  was  imper- 
fect, there  would  be  room  for  dillerencc.  Human  nature  is 
an  imperfect  nature,  as  everything  created  is,  and  niust  be, 
if  the  Supreme  be  the  standard  of  perfection.  About  these 
and  other  points,  there  is  no  dispute. 

Differences  of  opinion  do  not  arise,  till  we  reach  points  of 
fiuth  that  are  added  to  these.  The  ditference  is  about  the 
oricin  of  sin,  and  man's  state  by  nature.  7\nd  as  we  do  not 
wish  to  consider  a  .doctrine  whic!h  is  not  actually  l)elieved, 
we  shall  consider  the  mildest  form  that  it  has  ever  assumed. 
All  are  aware  that  those  wiio  receive  this  doctrine,  are  by  no 
means  agreed  among  themselves,  as  to  what  it  i.-.  It  has 
been  variously  modified  in  a  long  *■  ■  -■  of  changes,  from  the 
assembly's  catechism,  down  to  'ho  dooirine  of  the  JBpiscopa) 
church. 
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The  last  and  the  mildest  form  \\chich  it  seems  to  have  as- 
sumed,  one  condemned  by  the  great  body  of  the  orthodox^ 
for  an  heretical  mildness,  is  that  of  the  New-Haven  school. — 
Any  objections  against  this  modification  of  the  doctrine,  will 
bear  with  greater  force  against  any  other  form-  To  save 
ourselves  from  the  unwelcome  task  of  presenting  other  men's 
opinions,  in  any  words  except  their  own,  we  shall  quote  their 
own  language. 

We  quote  from  the  New-Haven  Christian  Spectator,  itself 
a  work  of  authority;  and  from  an  article  apparently  written 
with  authority,  on  the  differences  between  the  new  and  the 
old  theology.  "  What,  then,  is  the  real  amount  of  differ- 
ence?" they  ask. — ^''Not  that  there  is  any  want  of  certainty 
as  to  what  the  moral  character  will  be,  when  they  have  a 
moral  character,  be  that  time  when  it  may;  for  both  parties 
alike  hold  that,  that  character  will  be  sinful,  and  only  sinful. 
Not  that  Adam's  sin  has  had  no  influence  to  secure  the  occur- 
rence of  this  result,  for  both  sides  arc  perfectly  agreed  in  this 
fact.  Not  that  all  men,  when  sinnei^s  are  not  justly  punish- 
able with  eternal  death.  What  then  is  the  difference,"  it 
proceeds,  "merely  this,  that  some  think  men  sin,  as  soon  as 
they  can  sin,  and  that  this  is  certainly  very  early,  may  be 
from  birth,  and  at  all  events,  must  be  soon  after.  They  do 
not  know  so  exactly  when,  as  to  be  suj-e  of  the  precise  point 
of  time.  Others  think  that  they  do  know,  and  that  this  mo- 
ment is  the  exact  moment  of  birth,  or  when  a  noan  becomes  a 
living  soul.  This  is  precisely  the  whole  difference — while 
both  agree  that  men  sin  infallibly  as  soon  as  in  the  nature  of 
things  they  can,  unless  prevented  by  divine  grace."  Ch. 
Spec.  5.  4.  That  is,  all  are  agreed  in  the  great  point,  that 
owing  to  Adam's  sin,  all  men  are  born  with  a  corrupt  nature, 
which  infallibly  results  in  sin,  and  in  sin  only,  as  soon  as  man 
becomes  capable  of  knowing  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong;  and  this  is  so  early,  it  says  in  another  part  of  the 
article,  that  it  is  a  proper  use  of  language,  to  say  in  general 
terms,  from  his  birth.  The  only  difference  is,  whether  men 
are  to  be  at  birth,  called  sinners,  on  account  of  their  corrupt 
moral  nature,  or  not  till  that  nature  has  resulted  in  action, 
and    the    infant   committed   its    first    sin.        In    all    other 

points,  as  it    regards    this    doctrine,  they    are    agreed. 

This  they  deem  a  difference  of  no  moment,  and  it  seems 
to  us,  that  it  is  only  a  verbal  difference.  Here  is  a 
shrub,  whose  nature  is  poisonous.  If  it  touches  your 
hand,  it  will  poison  you.  Its  sap  is  poisonous,  and  always 
poisonous.     But  one  party  contends  that  it  ogght  not  to  be 
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called  a  poisonous  shrub,  till  it  has  poisoned  some  one — the 
other,  that  it  ought  to  be  called  a  poisonous  shrub  from  the 
beginning,  when  it  first  appears  above  the  earth.  It  is  a  dis- 
pute about  words. 

With  respect  to  these  differences,  we  have  nothing  to  do. 
The  only  question  is,  whether  the  doctrine,  in  any  form,  is 
found  in  the  scriptures.  It  would  seem  however,  as  if  they 
who  cannot  decide  on  the  nature  of  the  doctrine  among  them- 
selves— whose  creeds  clash  at  everv  andc,  ou^ht  to  have 
some  charity  for  those  who  suppose  that  this  doctrine,  like 
many  other  opinions,  is  one  inherited  from  the  dark  ages,  and 
which  has  no  real  authority  from  the  scriptures,  but  only  from 
long  established  creeds.  That  part  of  the  orthodox  faith, 
then, from  which  we  dissent,  is  this,  and  we  state  it  in  its  latest 
and  most  softened  form,  viz:  that  owing  to  Adam's  sin,  the 
natures  of  all  men  are  so  constituted,  as  to  result  in  sin,  and 
nothing  but  sin,  always  and  entirely,  till  men  are  prevented 
from  smning,  by  the  grace  of  God. 

In  the  language  of  anrither  high  authority,  that  all  remain 
wholly  perverted   and   hopeless   of   recovery,  without  the 
grace  of  God; — and  that  they  are  dependent  on  Christ  for  a 
unllingncss  to  do  any  thing  which  will  save  their  souls.*  That 
is,  men  sin  as  naturally  as  they  think — always  sin,  when  they 
act  at  all — and  cannot  cease  to  sin,  any  niore  than  they  cease 
to  think,  till  thev  are  recrenerated  bv  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  divine  spirit.     Till  they  are  thus  wrought  upon,  and 
changed,  their  natures    produce   nothing  but  sin.     For  that 
change  in  their  natures,  they  are  entirely  dependent  on  God; 
and  till   he  produces  that  change,   they  are  justly  liable   to 
eternal  punishment.     Now  it  is  not  contended,  that  this  di- 
\'ine  grace,  without  which  there  is  no  salvation,  reaches  and 
changes  the  hearts  of  all.     Myriads  on  myriads  are  past  by, 
and  acting  out  the  natures  which  God  gave,  go  down  to  ever- 
lasting torment.     What  a  view  docs  this  give  of  the  character 
of  God!     To  use  the  most  ([ualificd  language,  He   who  sees 
all  things  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  creates  men  with  an 
entire  disposition  to  sin,  and  a  total  disinclination  to  do  good; 
so  that  it  amounts  to  amoral  inability.     No  one  will  do  good 
til!  arrested  by  the  divine  hand.     Having  thus  created  them, 
he  casts  them  on  the  stream  of  time.     They  proceed  on   sin- 
ning, as  naturally  as  they  breathe,  with  a  greater  moral  in- 
ability to  stop  sinning,  than  to  cease  from  breathing.     Proceed- 
ing according  to  the  natures  which  God  has  given  them,  they 
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float  on,  and  no  arm  is  stretched  forth  from  Heaven  tp» 
rescue,  t3I  the  stream,  rushing  in  impetuous  progress,  turner 
around  a  sudden  point,  and  they  are  cast  into  the  fiery  and 
eternal  waves  of  hell.  All  this,  God  has  foreseen*  Ue  has 
given  these  natures.  He  has  created  them,  so  as  to  be  de- 
pendent on  his  interposition,  for  even  a  disposition  to  save 
themselves,  and  He  does  not  interfere  to  give  it*  Modify  and 
soften  the  doctrine  as  much  as  you  will,  it  comes  round  in 
the  end  to  this.  It  represents  God  as  loving  sin  and  evil* — 
£lse  why  create  men  with  a  morally  invincible  repugnance  to 
all  good,  and  an  equally  invincible  disposition  to  all  evil? — 
Why,  without  arresting  them,  does  He  suffer  them  to  proceed 
on,  acting  out  the  disposition  he  has  given  them  through  time, 
and  to  sutler  eternal  punishment  for  it  hereafter?  But  it  may 
be  said,  that  men  sin  freely,  and  from  choice.  But  .what 
lund  of  freedom  and  choice  is  that,  in  which  there  is  an  entire 
disinclination  from  all  good,  and  an  entire  disposition  to  all 
evil?  a  disposition  so  strong,  as  to  produce  a  moral  inability  to- 
do  good.  What  kind  of  moral  freedom  is  that,  where  men 
have  to  violate  every  principle  of  their  natures,  in  order  to  do- 
good.  And  what  kind  of  a  God  is  th^t,  who  has  so  constitut- 
ed his  creatures,  that  until  he  directly  interposes  to  change 
their  natures,  they  must,  in  order  to  be  virtuous,  violate  every 
principle  which  he  has  implanted  in  their  hearts? 

God  does  not  arrest  and  convert  all.  And  we  would  ask 
another  question.  What,  according  to  this  doctrine,  becomes 
of  young  children?  Half  of  the  world  dies  in  childhood. — 
Very  few  of  these  are  sharers  in  a  miraculous  conversion. — 
What  becomes  of  the  rest?  We  do  not  speak  here  of  infants 
before  they  are  moral  agents.  It  is  not  to  be  ima^^ned  that 
any  human  heart  believes  in  their  damnation.  If  any  one 
believes  in  infant  damnation,  we  would  not  attempt  to  argue 
such  a  point.  There  is  no  argument  that  could  touch  the 
mind,  that  could  believe  a  thing  so  utterly  horrible  and  mon- 
strous. We  speak  not  of  infants  before  they  are  moral  agents 
— ^but  of  children,  that  have  become  moral  agents — though  the 
belief  from  which  we  dissent,  supposes  that  they  becomemoral 
agents  so  early — at  so  very  early  a  period,  that  in  general 
language,  you  may  say  from  birth — and  that  for  the  first  sin, 
they  justly  deserve  eternal  punishment.  Take  then,  the 
young  child;  it  performs  its  first  moral  act,  acting  from  the 
instinct  of  its  nature;  that  act  is  a  sin.  Suppose,  as  soon  as 
it  is  done,  that  a  blow  should  fell  it  to  the  earth — that  an  ac- 
cident— a  sudden  disease  should  arrest  its  life.  What  fa^ 
comes  of  this  child?    It  is  justly  doomed  to  eternal  punish- 
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menty  says  this  belief.    We  speak  not  of  infants  before  they 
are  moral  agents,  but  of  young  children  that  know  the  diifep- 
ence  between  right  and  wrong,  and  are  moral  agents.     What 
becomes  of  the  millions  of  such,  that  die  without  conversion, 
— ^-amiable,    affectionate,    tenderly     obedient,    but    never 
converted.   "  What    becomes    of    them?       Doomed  justly, 
says  this  faith,  to  everlasting  punishment.      From  the  thres- 
hold of  cxisrtence — from  the  meekness  and  ignorance  of  ear- 
liest childhood, — launched  into  an  eternity  of  wo— for  that 
one,  or  ten,  or  one  hundred  moral  acts — to  groan  forever  be- 
neath the   wrath  and  curse,  of  whom? — their  Father.    Can 
an  earthly  parent  imitate  the  divine?    We  have  nothing,  we 
know  of  nothing  to  say  against  a  doctrine  like  this,  but  to 
state  it.     But  we  confess,  if  it  be  heresy  to  disbelieve  it,  our 
faith  is  a  heresy.     We  cannot  think  that  such  doctrine  as 
this  was  in  the  Saviours  mind,  when  he  took  up  little  children, 
and  laid  his  hands  on  them,  and  blessed  them,  nor  when  he 
uttered  the  words  that  men  must  become  as  little  children,  if 
they  would  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  only  proj:)er  authority  for  such  a  doctrine,  is  the  scrip- 
tures. Can  vou  find  it  stated  there?  Not  at  all.  We  find 
men  condemned  for  great  wickedness — for  great  ingratitude 
towards  God,  and  great  disobedience.  We  find  some  com- 
munities condenmed  for  a  universal  degradation  and  depravi- 
ty. We  find  jncn's  sins  and  neglect  of  duty  particularly 
spoken  of,  for  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  gospel,  not  to  utter 
praises  of  human  virtues,  but  to  point  out  men's  sins  and  to 
save  them  frorji  committing  them.  But  this  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  frdm  saying  that  all  men  are  wholly  inclined  to  all 
evil,  and  averse  from  all.  good,  by  the  constitution  of  their 
natures,  and  that  this  corrupt  state  of  nature  is  owing  to 
Adam's  sin. 

Let  us  refer  to  an  imperfect  illustration  of  some  portions  of 
the  epistles.  Public  attention  has  of  late  been  strongly  turn- 
ed towards  the  vice  of  intemperance.  Many  addresses  have 
been  delivered.  It  is  represented  as  infecting  the  city  and 
country  like  a  j^estilence — as  lying  like  a  nightmare  on  all  the 
energies  of  the  land, — as  a  universal  plague  spot,  blackening 
and  corrupting  all.  No  one  doubts  of  the  truth  of  this  lan- 
guage, understood  as  all  language  is  understood,  qualified  by 
the  subject,  the  occasion,  and  the  purpose.  i\ow,  where  will 
you  find  in  the  Bible,  more  universal  and  unqualified  language 
in  relation  to  human  sin,  than  you  find  in  these  addresses  re- 
lating  to  intemperance?  And  yet,  do  the  authors  of  these 
addresses  mean  to  say,  that  all  men  are  by  nature  intemperate, 
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wd  that  this  depravity  of  nature  comes  from  Adam's  fall. — - 
Do  they  even  mean,  in  their  most  general  expressions,  t»  say 
that  all  men  are  intemperate,  and  are  morally  unable  not  to  be 
sot  And  Paul,  in  those  parts  of  his  epistles  often  referred  to,, 
is  speaking  not  of  one  vice,  but  of  alL  But  when  he  dcK 
scribes  it  as  most  general,  and  most  gross,  he  never  utters  any 
thing  like  this  doctrine.  We  fmd  the  great  wickedness  of 
man  often  spoken  of,  but  never  find  it  spoken  of  c[s  resulting 
from  a  depraved  nature,  inherited  from  Adam.  And  not 
finding  this,  we  are  not  warranted  in  believing  it. 

This  corrupt  state   of  nature  is  attributed  to  the  fall  of 
Adam.    Where  do  we  find  that  Adam's  sin  had  such  an  ef- 
fect on  our  moral  natures?    All  difficulty   on  such  subjects^ 
arises,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  from  not  looking  into  the. 
scriptures,  to  see  wh^t  is  there  stated.    Let  us  look  then  at  the 
third  chapter  of  Genseis,  and  see  the  history  of  Adam's  sio^ 
and  the  curse  pronounced  on  him.    We  have  not  space  to 
examine   this  whole  chapter,  but  will  quote  the   curse  pro- 
nounced  on  Adam — that  our  readers  may  see  whether  there 
be  any  reference  to  a  covenant  made  between  God  andAd- 
am,  as  the   representative  of  his  posterity;  whether  he  pro- 
nounces  a   curse  on  his  moral  nature,  disabling  it  from  ail 
good,  and   rendering  it  wholly  disposed   to  dl  evil, — ^and 
whether  such  a  moral  curse  is  to  descend  to  posterity.  **  And 
unto  Adam  he  said,  because  thou  hast  hearkened  unto  the 
voice  of  thy  wife,  and   hast  eaten  of  the   tree  of  which  I 
commanded  thee,  saying,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it;  cursed  is 
the  ground  for  thy  sake,  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it,  all  the 
days  of  thy  life;  thorns  also,  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to 
thee^  and  thou  shalt  cat  the  herb  of  the  field;  in  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground, 
for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken ;  for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust 
shalt  thou  return."     That  is — ^a  life  of  labor  to  secure  a  suV 
sistence,  and  of  liability  to  sutTering-^and  finally  life  itself  to- 
terminate,  and  the  dust  to  return  to  the  earth  from  whence  it 
was  taken.     This  is  the  curse,  and  all  the  curse  which  was 
pronounced — and  on  this  stem  has  grown,  increasing  age  by 
D^e,  the  doctrine  of  natural  depravity.    As  Adam  sinned,  so 
all  have  sinned — all  his  descendents  like  him,  are  required  to 
labor,  and  are  liable  to  suffer;  as  Adam  died,  so  have  all,  pos- 
sessing the  same  mortal  bodies,  died.      Through  Adam,  death 
was  introduced  into  the  world;  he  was  the  first  fruits  of  death, 
as  Christ  was  the  first  fruit  of  the   resurrection,  and  of  the 
life.    As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive. 
There  is  not  a  word  said  in  this  history,  of  any  primitive  and 
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perfect  nature  belonging  to  Adam,  which  he  lost  at  the  fell. — 
It  speaks  of  the  commission  of  a  sin,  not  of  the  change  and 
I086  of  a  perfect  nature.  The  history  represents  Adam  as 
we  see  man  to  be  now,  except  more  ignorant  and  more  weak 
than  many  are  now.  He  was  imperfect — he  was  weak — ^he 
was  tempted  to  sin,  and  yielded  to  a  temptation ,  not  so  strong 
as  many  resist  every  day.  Did  Adam  possess  a  divine  per- 
fection of  nature,  before  he  was  tempted?  How  happened  he 
then,  to  yield.  If  the  fall,  and  loss  of  primeval  rectitude  was 
the  consequence  of  his  sin,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  he 
should  have  committed  the  sin.  It  would  suppose  that  he 
yielded  as  readily  to  temptation,  before  the  fall,  as  after.  But 
this  matter  is  too  plain,  to  need  more  than  that  attention 
should  be  led  to  it.  Adam  had  at  his  creation,  the  same  na- 
ture that  man  has  now.  He  was  tempted,  and  resisted  feebly, 
and  yielded.  And  such  is  -man  now.  Sometimes  overcome 
ing,  and  sometimes  yielding,  to  the  trials  which  are  around 
him. 

We  reject  this  doctrine,  because  it  is  opposed  to  what  is 
implied  in  every  precept  in  the  Bible;  viz:  man's  ability  to 
obey  the  will  of  God.  These  precepts  are  given,  not  to  the 
good,  but  particularly  to  the  smful.  And  are  we  to  under- 
stand, that  they  to  whom  these  commands  were  given,  were 
morally  and  practically  unable  to  obey  them?  Man  may 
iri/ie — human  monarchs  m.iy  command  their  soldiers  to  hew 
down  mount  Athos,  or  to  bind  in  iron  chains,  the  rage  of  the 
stormy  Hellespont,  and  punish  them,  because  the  waves  will 
not  obey — but  He  whose  commands  are  in  the  Bible — may 
we  ask  without  irreverence,  whether  his  commands  are  of  this 
character?  To  a  great  mass  of  men,  the  unregenerate,  this 
doctrine  makes  all  the  preceptive,  and  also  the  doctrinal 
parts  of  the  scriptures  utterly  vacant  of  use  or  meaning. — 
What  have  such  to  do  with  them?  Constituted  by  tneir 
Maker,  wholly  averse  to  all  good,  and  inclined  to  all  evil, 
chained  by  a  moral  inability  that  always  has  prevented,  and 
will  always  prevent  their  doing  any  good  thing;  commanded 
by  God  to  obey,  but  receiving  a  nature  from  Him,  that  unfits 
them  to  obey.  What  have  they  to  do  with  these  commands? 
Of  what  benefit  are.  these  commands  to  the  unregenerate, 
except  we  answer  in  the  words  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism, 
found  in  the  answer  to  this  question,  to  inform  them  of  the 
holy  will  of  God,  to  convince  them  of  their  disability  to  keep 
it,  and  of  the  sinful  pollution  of  their  nature,  hearts  and  lips, 
and  to  humble  them  in  a  sense  of  their  sin  and  misery.  Tne 
laws  of  God  are  given,  to  convince  man  of  his  disability  to 
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keep,  them,  and  of  the  sinful  pollution  of  hisr  nature,  heart 
and  life,  and  to  humble  him  in  a  sense  of  his  sin  and  misery! 
Have  the  laws  of  God  such  a  purpose?  So  we  read  the 
catechism — but  so  we  read  not  the  word  of  God.  Inunense^ 
the  difference,  the  distance,  and  the  unlikeness  between  these 
two  books.     An  impassabfe  gulf  yawns  between. 

This  doctrine  destroys  moral  obligation.  Can  reason  or 
justice  require  one  to  do  what  is  impossible  ?  This  doctrine 
represents  all  the  original  principles  of  man's  nature,  as  set- 
ting him  on  to  do  evil— as  naturally  as  a  stream  runs  dovm  the 
declivity.  A  physical  necessity  gives  direction  to  the  stream 
— a  moral  necessity  determines  man  to  evil.  It  is  the  idlest 
abuse  of  language,  to  say  that  he  possesses  moral  freedom, 
whot)y  the  constitution  of  his  nature,  and  the  character  of 
the  motives  that  surround  him,  is  always  and  entirely  inclined 
to  evil — dependent  for  the  first  willingness  or  desire  to  do 
right,  on  the  interposition  of  another.  You  may  call  this 
moral  freedom;  but  what  kind  of  moral  freedom  is  that  which 
is  consistent  with  mora/ tnaW/i/i/i^  It  is  like  that  natural  lib- 
erty which  is  consistent  with  physical  bondage — fetters, 
•  hand-cutty's  and  a  dungeoh.  We  object  to  this  doctrine,  be- 
cause it  destroys  morsil  freedom,  to  such  an  extent,  that  it 
ceases  to  be  a  foundation  of  moral  obligation. 

We  object  to  it,  because  it  destroys  the  moral  character  of 
God. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  show  that  it  js  inconsistent  with  be- 
nevolence. If  we  have  not  been  entirely  wrong  in  our  pre- 
ceding remarks,  it  will  be  granted. 

But  it  is  even  more  inconsistent  with  justice.  Chain  up 
your  slave,  and  command  him  to  go  forth  to  his  task.  Are 
you  just?  Make  man's  nature  corrupt  at  the  outset,  and  to 
make  assurance  of  doing  evil,  doubly  sure,  bind  that  nature 
with  motives,  chain  on  chain,  morally  impossible  to  be  broken, 
and  then  command  him  to  be  good.     Is  God  just? 

The  doctrine  represents  God  as  a  lover  of  evil.  You  are 
a  parent.  Were  you  to  make  your  child's  nature  as  corrupt 
as  possible — were  you  to  place  him  in  the  society  of  the  base, 
tiie  vicious  and  the  vile — were  you  thus  to  prepare  the  way, 
and  encourage  the  practice  of  evil — are.  you  to  be  regarded 
as  a  lover  of  good?  And  if  you  were  to  punish  the  sins, 
whose  commission  you  had  urged,  what  should  then  be  said? 
Now,  there  is  this  difference  between  such  an  earthly  parent, 
and  the  divine  Being,  according  to  the  representations  of  this 
doctrine.  The  earthly  parent  cannot  make  the  child  wholly 
inclined  to  evil.    And  he  may  place  his  child  among  such 
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temptations,  in  hope  to  make  him  better.  But  the  divine  Be* 
iogcreates  the  nature  wholly  inclined  to  evil.  He  .knows  the 
result — and  places  man  in  a  condition  where  he  will  sin,  and 
only  sin— vast  multitudes  as  long  as  they  live;  and  die,  only 
to  suffer  the;  penalties  of  sin.  Does  not  this  look  as  if  the 
seal  of  divine  fove  was  set  on  sin  and  suffering? 

Among  the  many  objections  to  this  doctrine,  we  shall 
examine  one  more.  The  doctrine  is,  that  man  by  nature  is 
wholly  inclined  to  do  evil — and  that  by  practice  he  sins,  and 
only  sins,  from  the  first  moment  of  moral  action,  till  he  is  re- 
generated by  the  interposition  of  the  Almighty,  and  a  willing- 
ness and  moral  ability  to  do  right,  is  imparted.  Multitudes  are 
never  converted,  and  most,  not  till  they  have  proceeded  far 
in  life."  Look  around  then  on  the  unregenerate  part  of  the 
world,  and  say ;  what  is  the  fact?  Is  this  black,  malignant 
disposition  to  do  evil,  and  nothing  but  evil,  seen?  Look  into 
your  families:  Do  you  find  among  its  members  nothing  but  a 
disposition  to  injure  each  other?  Nothing  but  falsehood, 
jealousy  and  hate  ?  Do  you  see  no  emotions  which  are  not 
wicked?  If  you  see  apy — even  one  kind  action  or  feeling, 
in  those  members  who,  in  popular  language,  are  termed  un- 
regenerate, this  doctrine  is  not  true. 

Go  into  your  courts  of  justice,  are  all  there  entirely  de- 
praved in  nature  and  act?  Has  justice  no  place  there — in- 
nocence no  protection?  Are  judges,  and  jury,  and  witnesses 
all  leagued  together  to  work  evil  and  injustice,  and  nothing 
else?  Restrained  to-day  from  acting  out  their  evil  propensi- 
ties, only  that  the  blow  may  fall  more  sharply  to-morrow? — 
What  confidence  would  be  reposed  in  a  witness  whose  dispo- 
sition and  practice  was  wicked,  and  only  wicked.  What  in  a 
judge, — what  in  a  jury, — did  we  believe  them  entirely  de- 
praved,— their  inmost  hearts  blackened  with  the  instinct  to 
sin,  as  morally  irresistible  as  the  tiger's  instinct  to  rend? — 
What  confidence  would  you  place  in  them,  especially  when  a 
similar,  and  irresistible  love  of  seeing  and  doing  evil,  in  the 
great  body  of  the  community,  would  sustain  them  in  the  per- 
petration of  almost  any  enormity?  Again  we  ask,  what 
18  the  fact?  Are  men  born  with  natures  entirely  corrupt? — 
Is  there  no  love  of  truth?  Are  there  no  virtuous  resolves — 
DO  benevolent  impulses  felt  and  followed?  As  long  as  the 
heart  swells  at  a  virtuous  deed,  or  feels  a  remorse  for  crime, 
and  instead  of  looking  with  longing,  shudders  at  a  new  kind 
of  guilt — there  is  living  evidence,  that  this  doctrine  is  not 
true. 
There  is  sin  enough  in  the  world — black-— ^astrous  tm 
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eaough-^without  the  truth's  being  exaggerated.  There  is-  no 
dispute  about  the  existence  of  sm.  But  no  reasonable  man 
can  look  abroad,  even  on  the  unregenerate  part  of  the  world, 
and  think  for  a  moment,  that  there  is  nothmg  there  but  sin, 
and  the  love  and  practice  of  sin.  He  is  continually  trusting 
to  their  kindness,  their  honesty,  their  sense  of  duty* — 
Whereas,  if  they  were  entirely  depraved,  he  would  find  them 
heartless,  trustless,  faithless.  Indeed,  if  this  doctrine  were 
true,  society  could  not  exist  for  an  hour.  Paris,  during  the 
French  revolution,  exhibited  a  state  of  society,  where  there 
was  very  great  and  very  general  depravity,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  society  was  shattered  and  dismembered,  as 
if  a  volcano  had  burst  up  beneath.  But  even  at  this  time, 
there  was  not  an  entire  depravity.  Let  the  love  of  evil  be 
universal — the  depravity  entire— ^nd  mutual '  distrust,  mutual 
hatred,  the  common  desire  of  doing  each  other  all  possible 
injury,  would  destroy  ev.ery  bond,  and  the  vast  fabric  of  so- 
ciety would  crumble  from  the  corner  to  the  key  stone. 

Try  the  doctrine.  A  ruffian  sets  your  house  on  fire,  or 
defrauds  you  of  your  property,  or  murders  your  children; 
will  you  blame  him?  Certainly  not  if  you  believe  this  doc- 
trine. The  Maker  of  man  gave  this  ruffian  a  nature,  by 
which  he  could  only  love  evil,  he  has  acted  out  his  nature. — 
He  has. only  done,  what  God  caused  him  to  love  todo,  and  by 
his  nature  compelled  him  to  do.  Blame  not  man,  the  miser- 
able machine.  Beware  lest  you  blartie  Him  who  made 
him  what  he  is. 

Men  believe  this  doctrine  in  words,  but  no  one  believps  it 
in  practice.  No  man  excuses  himself  or  others,  for  doing 
wrong,  on  the  score  of  moral  inability.  If  this  doctrine  were 
true,  every  family,  every  village,  every  city,  and  every  gov- 
ernment would  be  a  miniature  IIclU  and  what  is  most  horrible 
of  all — a  llell  created  and  established  by  the  Father  of 
man. 

Try  the  doctrine.  Is  your  unregenerate  neighbor,  your 
friend,  entirely  depraved  at  heart?  loving  all  evil,  and  hating 
all  good?  Take  even  iHc  worst  man.  Is  there  in  any  living 
being,  a  character  so  monstrous,  'as  to  have  not  one  good 
trait?  Through  the  dark  cloud,  ev^n,  that  envelopes  the  most 
desperate  pirates^  there  flash  dimn  gleanw  of  virtue.  De- 
praved as  they  may  be,  they  are  not  utterly  depraved.  And 
far  less  have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  their  depravity  is 
owing  to  Adam's  sin; 

We  find  men,  as  a  reasonable  being  would  expect  to  find 
them — imperfed^-^tofs  every  created  being  must  be  imperfict^ 
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acting  for  mixed  motives,  and  possessing  characters  of 
Ted  good  and  bad*  But  where  is  ih%  perfectly  bad  man? 
He  Las  pever  yet  been  seen.  It  would  be  a  monster,  greater 
than  was  ever  feigned  in  Eastern  fable.  We  neither  see  the 
perfectly  bad,  any  more  thtm  we  see  the  perfectly  good. 

In  these  remarks,  we  have  not  attempted  to  show  that  men 
are  good.  We  are  not  offering  apologies  for  sin,  but  attempt- 
ing to  show  the  want  of  foundation  to  a  doctrine,  which  takes 
on  the  criminality  of  sin  from  man,  and  transfers  it  to  the 
Deity.  We  are  discussing  a  doctrine,  which  attributes  sin  to 
a  nature  inherently  corrupt,  and  that  nature,  to  a  sin  which 
Adam  committed  thousands  of  years  ago,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  God. 

The  doctrine  is  an  important  one.  On  it,  the  whole  Pres- 
byterian system,  in  all  its  various  modifications,  rests.  Take 
it  away,  and  the  whole  fabric  falls. 

And  what  is  still  more  important,  in  deciding  on  this  doc- 
trine, we  are  deciding  whether  man  is,  or  is  not,  an  account- 
able agent.  If  the  doctrine  be  not  true,  then  man  is  account- 
able; his  sins  are  not  Adam's,  nor  arc  they  to  be  attributed  to 
the  Creator,  but  tliey  are  his  own,  committed  or  avoided  by 
his  free  choice.  But  this  point  would  lengthen  an  already 
too  lengthened  discussion,  and  we  close  our  remarks  for  the 
present. 

If  we  have  viewed  the  subject  in  a  wrong  light,  it  is  our 
prayer  that  our  readers  may  see  the  error,  and  avoid  it.  If 
we  have  viewed  it  aright,  it  is  our  prayer  that  the  truth  may 
have  aothority  over  their  minds. 


Art.  .  II.— TRUTH. 

Should  the  whole  truth  be  spoken?  Or  is  it  not  wiser  and 
more  judicious  to  speak  only  so  much  of  it  as  the  people  are 
prepared  to  receive?  This  is  a  question  of  the  last  import- 
ance, which  every  one  who  pretends  to  teach,  of  to  preach, 
must  answer;  and  its  answer  involves  a  great  responsibility, 
from  which  no  teacher  can  escape.  Every  public  speaker, 
and  writer,  if  he  would  be  guided  by  a  consistent  prmciple, 
must  determine  whether  he  will  promulgate  the  truth,  exactly 
a«he  feels,  and  sees  it,  or  whether  he  will  accommodate  him- 
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•elf  to  puUic  sentiment,  so  far  as  to  withhold  some  truths, 
and  modify  the  statement  of  others,  according  as  the  ignor- 
ance, the  prejudices,  or  the  feelings  of  the  community,  make 
it  expedient  The  teacher  who  has  not  settled  this  question 
in  his  own  mind,  must  frequently  be  in  perplexity  as  to  what 
course  to  follow,  and  will  be  liable  to  every  sort  of  inconsist- 
ency; he  will  defend  a  proposition  boldly  on  one  day,  which 
on  the  next,  he  wiil  labor  to  explain  away,  and  qualify,  so  as 
virtually  to  deny  his  own  faith  in  it;  he  will  frequently  assert 
in  private,  what  he  is  afraid  to  defend  in  public;  and  the  char- 
acter of  his  instructions  will  depend  upon  the  state  of  mind 
which  he  happens  to  be  in  at  the  moment* 

If  considered  in  the  abstract,  this  question  is  easy  enough 
to  answer.  It  seems  obvious,  that  if  we-  profess  to  speak  the 
truth,  we  should  speak  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  else;  and 
the  only  way  of  speaking  truth,  is  to  speak  it  exactly  as  we 
ourselves  see  and  feel  it.  But  as  a  question  of  every  day 
practice,  it  is  more  difficult  to  be  put  at  rest.  The  public 
teacher,  in  whatever  way  his  instructions  are  given,  feels 
that  his  object  is  not  so  much  to  state  truth  in  a  bare,  undress- 
ed form,  as  to  convey  the  truth  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers  or 
readers;  in  other  words,  it  is  not  his  object  to  speak  the  truth, 
so  much,  as  to  make  the  impression  of  truth  on  the  minds  of 
others;  and  if  he  thinks  that  their  minds  will  be  ultimately 
brought  to  the  truth,  if  it  is  very  cautiously  and  partially 
stated  to  them  at  first,  better,  than  if  it  is  brought  out  fully 
and  boldly,  his  love  of  truth  may  induce  him  to  throw  a  tempo- 
rary veil  over  it.  Besides  this,  the  community  which  is  ad- 
dressed, is  often  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  that  the  statement  of 
a  truth  to  them,  may  leave  the  impression  of  error,  instead  of 
truth  upon  them;  existing  opinions  and  feelings  may  be  such, 
that  they  will  modify  or  misinterpret  the  statement,  so  as 
essentially  to  change  its  meaning.  For  instance,  we  have 
known  persons,  who,  when  taught  the  trutli,  that  man  is  bom 
innocent,  and  is  by  nature  pleasing  to  God,  have  immediately, 
involuntarily  inferred,  as  though  it  were  a  part  of  the  same 
proposition,  that  men  need  to  undergo  no  change  of  heart, 
and  that  the  common  morality  which  results  from  natural 
feeling,  is  all  which  God  requires  from  them.  Now,  although 
there  is  no  real  connexion  between  these  two  propositions,  is 
it  wise  to  state  the  first  strongly,  to  men  who  will  immediately 
infer  the  second?  Or  would  it  not  be  more  Judicious,  nay* 
would  it  not  be  practically  speaking,  a  more  near  adhesion  to 
the  truth  itself,  to  state  the  former  proposition  with  qualifica- 
tions, which  do  not  properly  belong  it,  or  in  a  form  which. 
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although  not  perfectly  correct,  is  most  \Ske\y  to  leave  a  cor- 
rect hnpression?  In  short,  to  leave  particular  examples, 
should  not  the  teacher,  when  about  to  cleclare  any  truth,  ask 
hnnself,  how  shall  I  make  the  true  impression?  By  speaking 
plainly  the  simple  truth,  by  concealing  a  part  of  it,  or  by  ac- 
conunodating  it  in  some  degree  to  the  prejudices  of  those  who 
are  to  receive  it?  And  should  not  his  statement  of  the  truth 
be  materially  modified  by  such  considerations?  As  a  question 
of  duty,  is  a  man  right  in  teaching  even  the  truth,  without  a 
carefiu  regard  to  the  effect  which  will  be  actually  produced  on 
the  minds  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed?  These  questions 
certainty  create  a  difficulty  in  the  mind  of  a  thoughtful  man, 
as  to  the  manner  of  declaring  truth. 

There  are  other  difficulties  of  the  same  sort.  There  are 
some  truths  for  which  a  community  may  be  wholly  unprepar- 
ed, and  which  may  threaten  to  produce  unmixed  evil  on  the 
minds  of  the  majority.  What  is  the  teacher  to  do  in  such  a 
case  as  this?  Shall  he  at  all  ventures,  utter  his  convictions, 
even  if  he  sees  plainly  that  the  good  will  work  evil?  or  does 
prudence  command  him  to  keep  silent  till  a  more  favorable 
season?  However  easy  it  may  be  to  set  aside  these  difficulties 
by  one  sweeping  assertion,  that  the  truth  must  always  be 
spoken,  and  tnat  plainly,  the  conscientious  teacher,  who  de- 
sires to  do  good,  cannot  help  regarding  them,  and  sometimes 
bemg  puzzled  by  them. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  things,  and  many  others  of  the 
same  sort  which  might  be  urged,  our  own  conviction  is  very 
fidl,and  very  decided,  that  the  truth  ought  always  to  be  spo* 
ken,  and  written  fearlessly,  without  reserve,  and  in  its  true 
fomi.     We  have  alluded  to  the  difficulties  in  the  case,  to  show 
that  we  are  not  iterant  of  them;  the  fact  is,  we  have  often 
felt  them  very  painfully,  and  have  not  yet  learned  to  forget 
them;  but  if  they  were  all  increased  two-fold,  we  should  still 
say  with  earnestness,  let  every  teacher  utter  boldly  all  that  he 
believes;  let  him  present  the  truth  in  its  own  colors,  as  he 
sees  and  feels  it.     We  are  persuaded  that  this  is  the  onl^ 
course  by  which  the  interests  of  truth  can  be  subserved;  it  is 
the  Ottly  way  in  which  the  teacher  can  secure  his  greatest 
happiness  and  usefulness.    We  have  no  ri^ht  to  speak  timid- 
Iv  what  we  feel  strongly;  we  have  no  right  to  express  our 
nrin  convictions  with  trembling,  hesitating  lips,  as  though 
dMV  were  but  half-formed  specmations.    It  is  a  &vorite  idea 
wiOi  us,  that  every  man  who  possesses  important  truth  has  a 
mUtUm  to  execute^  in  making  it  known  to  all  around  him;  and 
he  is  false  to  his  trust  if  he  withholds  anything,  or  covers  op 
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enough — without  the  truth's  being  exaggerated.  There  is.  no 
dispute  about  the  existence  of  sin*  l^t  no  reasonable  man 
can  look  abroad,  even  on  the  unregenerate  part  of  the  world, 
and  think  for  a  moment,  that  there  is  nothmg  there  but  sin, 
and  the  love  and  practice  of  sin.  He  is  continually  trusting 
to  their  kindness,  their  honesty,  their  sense  oi  duty« — 
Whereas,  if  they  were  entirely  depraved,  he  would  find  them 
heartless,  trustless,,  faithless.  Indeed,  if  this  doctrine  were 
true,  society  could  not  exist  for  an  hour.  Paris,  during  the 
French  revolution,  exhibited  a  state  of  society,  where  there 
was  very  great  and  very  general  depravity,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  society  was  shattered  and  dismembered,  as 
if  a  volcano  had  burst  up  beneath.  But  even  at  this  time, 
there  was  not  an  entire  depravity.  Let  the  love  of  evil  be 
universal — the  depravity  entire— and  mutual '  distrust,  mutual 
hatred,  the  common  desire  of  doing  each  other  all  possible 
injury,  would  destroy  every  bond,  and  the  vast  fabric  of  so- 
ciety would  crumble  from  the  corner  to  the  key  stone. 

Try  the  doctrine.  A  ruffian  sets  your  house  on  fire,  or 
defrauds  you  of  your  property,  or  murders  your  children; 
will  you  blame  him?  Cerlaii^ly  not  if  you  believe  this  doc- 
trine. The  Maker  of  man  gave  this  ruffian  a  nature,  by 
which  he  could  only  love  evil,  he  has  acted  out  his  nature. — 
He  has. only  done,  what  God  caused  him  to  love  todo,  and  by 
his  nature  compelled  him  to  do.  Blame  not  man,  the  miser- 
able machine.  Beware  lest  you  blartie  Him  who  made 
him  what  he  is. 

Men  believe  this  doctrine  in  words,  but  no  one  believes  it 
in  practice.  No  man  excuses  himself  or  others,  for  doing 
wrong,  on  the  score  of  moral  inability.  If  this  doctrine  were 
true,  every  family,  every  village,  every  city,  and  every  gov- 
ernment would  be  a  miniature  Hell,  and  what  is  most  horrible 
of  all — a  Hell  created  and  established  by  the  Father  of 
man. 

Try  the  doctrine.  Is  your  unregenerate  neighbor,  your 
friend,  entirely  depraved  at  heart?  loving  all  evil,  and  hating 
all  good?  Take  even  iHe  worst  man.  Is  there  in  any  living 
being,  a  character  so  monstrous,  as  to  have  not  one  good 
trait?  Through  the  dark  cloud,  even,  that  envelopes  the  most 
desperate  pirates,  there  flash  dimn  gleanw  of  virtue.  De- 
praved as  they  may  be,  they  are  not  utterly  depraved.  And 
far  less  have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  their  depravity  is 
owing  to  Adam's  sin; 

We  find  men,  as  a  reasonable  being  would  expect  to  find 
them — ii9^9erf6cl-— lor  every  created  being  must  be  imperfict, 
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for  mixed  motives,  and  possessing  characters  of 
fed  good  and  bad.  But  where  is  the  perfectly  bad  manY 
He  Las  never  yet  been  seen.  It  would  be  a  monster,  greater 
than  was  ever  feigned  in  Eastern  fable.  We  neither  see  the 
perfectly  bad,  any  more  thtm  we  see  the  perfectly  good. 

In  these  remarks,  we  have  not  attempted  to  show  that  men 
are  good.  We  are  not  offering  apologies  for  sin,  but  attempt- 
ing to  show  the  want  of  foundation  to  a  doctrine,  which  takes 
on  the  criminality  of  sin  from  man,  and  transfers  it  to  the 
Deity.  We  are  discussing  a  doctrine,  which  attributes  sin  to 
a  nature  inherently  corrupt,  and  that  nature,  to  a  sin  which 
Adam  committed  thousands  of  years  ago,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  God*. 

The  doctrine  is  an  important  one.  On  it,  the  whole  Pres- 
byterian system,  in  all  its  various  modifications,  rests.  Take 
it  away,  and  the  whole  fabric  falls. 

And  what  is  still  more  important,  in  deciding  on  this  doc- 
trine, we  are  deciding  whether  man  is,  or  is  not,  an  account- 
able acent.  If  the  doctrine  be  not  true,  then  man  is  account- 
able; his  sins  are  not  Adam^s,  nor  are  they  to  be  attributed  to 
the  Creator,  but  they  are  his  own,  committed  or  avoided  by 
his  free  choice.  But  this  point  would  lengthen  an  already 
too  lengthened  discussion,  and  we  close  our  remarks  for  the 
present. 

If  we  have  viewed  the  subject  in  a  wrong  light,  it  is  our 
prayer  that  our  readers  may  see  the  error,  and  avoid  it  If 
we  have  viewed  it  aright,  it  is  our  prayer  that  the  truth  may 
have  authority  over  their  minds. 


Art..  II.— TRUTH. 

Should  the  whole  truth  be  spoken?  Or  is  it  not  wiser  and 
more  judicious  to  speak  only  so  much  of  it  as  the  people  are 
prepared  to  receive?  This  is  a  question  of  the  last  miport- 
ance,  which  every  one  who  pretends  to  teach,  of  to  preach, 
must  answer;  and  its  answer  involves  a  great  responsibility, 
from  which  no  teacher  can  escape.  Every  public  speaker, 
and  writer,  if  he  would  be  guided  by  a  consistent  prmciple, 
must  determine  whether  he  will  promulgate  the  truth,  exactly 
as  he  feels,  and  sees  it,  or  whether  he  will  accommodate  him- 
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self  to  public  sentiment,  so  far  as  to  withhold  some  truths, 
and  modify  the  statement  of  others,  according  as  the  ignor- 
ance, the  prejudices,  or  the  feelings  of  the  community,  make 
it  expedient  The  teacher  who  has  not  settled  this  question 
in  his  own  mind,  must  frequently  be  in  perplexity  as  to  what 
course  to  follow,  and  will  be  liable  to  every  sort  of  inconsist- 
ency; he  will  defend  a  proposition  boldly  on  one  day,  which 
on  the  next,  he  wiil  labor  to  explain  away,  and  qualify,  so  as 
virtually  to  deny  his  own  faith  in  it;  he  will  frequently  assert 
in  private,  what  he  is  afraid  to  defend  in  public;  and  the  char- 
acter of  his  instructions  will  depend  upon  the  state  of  mind 
which  he  happens  to  be  in  at  the  moment. 

If  considered  in  the  al)stract,  this  question  is  easy  enouffh 
to  answer.  It  seems  obvious,  that  if  we*  profess  to  speak  the 
truth,  we  should  speak  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  else;  and 
the  only  way  of  speaking  truth,  is  to  speak  it  exactly  as  we 
ourselves  see  and  feel  it.  But  as  a  question  of  every  day 
practice,  it  is  more  difficult  to  be  put  at  rest.  The  public 
teacher,  in  whatever  way  his  instructions  are  given,  feels 
that  his  object  is  not  so  much  to  state  truth  in  a  bare,  undress- 
ed form,  as  to  convey  the  truth  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers  or 
readers;  in  other  words,  it  is  not  his  object  to  speak  the  truth, 
so  much,  as  to  make  the  impression  of  truth  on  the  minds  of 
others;  and  if  he  thinks  that  their  minds  will  be  ultimately 
brought  to  the  truth,  if  it  is  very  cautiously  and  partially 
stated  to  them  at  first,  better,  than  if  it  is  brought  out  fully 
and  boldly,  his  love  of  truth  may  induce  him  to  throw  a  tempo- 
rary veil  over  it.  Besides  this,  the  community  which  is  ad- 
dressed, is  often  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  that  the  statement  of 
a  truth  to  them,  may  leave  the  impression  of  error,  instead  of 
truth  upon  them;  existing  opinions  and  feelings  may  bp  such, 
that  they  will  modify  or  misinterpret  the  statement,  so  as 
essentially  to  change  its  meaning.  For  instance,  we  have 
known  persons,  who,  when  taught  the  triith,  that  man  is  bom 
innocent,  and  is  by  nature  pleasing  to  God,  have  immediately, 
involuntarily  inferred,  as  though  it  were  a  part  of  the  same 
proposition,  that  men  need  to  undergo  no  change  of  heart, 
and  that  the  common  morality  whicn  results  from  natural 
feeling,  is  aU  which  God  requires  from  them.  Now,  although 
there  is  no  real  connexion  between  these  two  propositions,  is 
it  wise  to  state  the  first  strongly,  to  men  who  will  immediately 
infer  the  second?  Or  would  it  not  be  more  Judicious,  nay, 
would  it  not  be  practically  speaking,  a  more  near  adhesion  to 
the  truth  itself,  to  state  the  former  proposition  with  qualifica- 
tions, which  do  not  properly  belong  it,  or  in  a  form  which. 
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although  not  perfectly  correct,  is  most  tikely  to  leave  a  cor- 
rect impression?  In  short,  to  leave  particnlar  examples, 
should  not  the  teacher,  when  about  to  declare  any  truth,  ask 
himself,  how  shall  I  make  the  true  impression?  By  spesJcing 
plainly  the  simple  truth,  by  concealing  a  part  of  it,  or  by  ac- 
commodating it  in  some  degree  to  the  prejudices  of  those  who 
are  to  receive  it?  And  should  not  his  statement  of  the  truth 
be  materially  modified  by  such  considerations?  As  a  question 
of  duty,,  is  a  man  right  in  teaching  even  the  truth,  without  a 
carefiit  regard  to  the  effect  which  will  be  actually  produced  on 
the  minds  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed?  These  questions 
certainty  create  a  difficulty  in  the  mind  of  a  thoughtful  man, 
as  to  the  manner  of  declaring  truth. 

There  are  other  difficulties  of  the  same  sort.  There  are 
some  truths  for  which  a  community  may  be  wholly  unprepar- 
ed, and  which  may  threaten  to  produce  unmixed  evil  on  the 
minds  of  the  majority.  What  is  the  teacher  to  do  in  such  a 
case  as  this?  Shall  he  at  all  ventures,  utter  his  convictions, 
even  if  he  sees  plainly  that  the  good  will  work  evil?  or  does 
fNTudence  command  him  to  keep  silent  till  a  more  favorable 
season?  However  easy  it  may  wXo  set  aside  these  difficulties 
by  one  sweeping  assertion,  that  die  truth  must  always  be 
spoken,  and  that  plainly,  the  conscientious  teacher,  who  de- 
suTAs  to  do  good,  cannot  help  regarding  them,  and  sometimes 
bemg  puzzfed  by  them. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  things,  and  many  others  of  the 
same  sort  which  might  be  urged,  our  own  conviction  is  very 
fidl,  and  very  decided,  that  the  truth  on^t  always  to  be  spo- 
ken, and  written  fearlessly,  without  reserve,  and  in  its  true 
form.    We  have  alluded  to  the  difficulties  in  the  case,  to  show 
that  we  are  not  ignorant  of  them;  the  fact  is,  we  have  often 
felt  them  very  painfully,  and  have  not  yet  learned  to  forget 
them;  but  if  they  were  all  increased  two-fold,  we  should  still 
say  with  earnestness,  let  every  teacher  utter  boldly  all  that  he 
believes:  let  him  present  the  truth  in  its  own  colors,  as  he 
sees  and  feels  it.     We  are  persuaded  that  this  is  the  only 
course  by  which  the  interests  of  truth  can  be  subserved;  it  is 
the  Mly  way  in  which  the  teacher  can  secure  his  greatest 
happiness  and  usefulness.    We  have  no  right  to  speak  timid* 
ly  what  we  feel  strongly ;  we  have  no  right  to  express  our 
nrin  convictions  with  trembling,  hesitating  lips,  as  though 
th^V  were  but  half-formed  specmations.    It  is  a  &yorite  idea 
witn  us,  ttiat  every  man  who  possesses  important  truth  has  a 
niinkn  to  execute^  in  making  it  known  to  all  aroimd  him;  and 
he  is  false  to  his  trust  if  he  vnthholds  anything,  or  covers  op 
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any  part;  it  is  his  duty  to  declare  ail  that  he  knows,  and  to 
leave  theresult  with  Gfod  who  sent  him*  All  reasoning  which 
prevents  him  from  doing  this,  is  sophistry;  the  probability  is 
that '  it  is  nothing  but  a  plausible  excuse  for  the  want  of 
moral  courage  to  speak  plainly.  In  fact,  the  teacher  has  no 
Tight  to  deliberate  at  all  m  this  matter;  if  he  speaks  at  all,  as 
we  have  already  said,  he  should  speak  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  else. 

Such  a  rule  as  this  presupposes,  we  are  aware,  that  those 
who  pretend  to  teach,  should  ^ive  diligent  and    anxious 
thought  in   the  formation  of  their  opinions.     We  have  no 
idea  of  countenancing  what  is  so  often  done,  the  proclaiming 
notions  of  an  hour,  with  the  authority  which  properly  be- 
longs only  to  long  studied  and  carefully  examined  opinions. 
The  lightness  with  which  the  responsible  office  of  teacher  of 
the  public  mind  is  sometimes  assumed,  and  the  carelessness 
with  which  it  is  filled,  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprehended. — 
If  deliberate  caution  is  needed  any  where,  it  is  needed  in  the 
formation  of  opinions  which  are  to  be  brought  to  act  on  the 
community;  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  perplex  others,  and  put 
their  faith  and  virtue  to  {)eril,  by  uttering  as  truth,  doctrines 
which,  even  in  his  own  mind,  are  only  ingenious  ^culations. 
In  scientific  pursuits,  every  conjecture  may  be  brought  for- 
ward; and  hypothesis  may  be  defended  merely  for  the  sake  of 
exciting  thought,  and  encouraging  experiment.     But  in  reli- 
gion and  morals,  to  which  we  have  particular  reference,  far 
greater  prudence  is  essential.    Conjectures  and  speculations 
should  be  kept  back  until  they  have  been  studied,  and  re-stud- 
ied, before  they  are  offered  to  the  minds  of  others.      We  are 
not  sure,  indeed,  that  mere  speculations  have  any  place  in 
moral  and  religious  instruction;  the  faith  and  holiness  of  men 
are  too  precious,  and  too  easily  injured  to  allow  experiments  to 
be  tried  with  them;  and  the  teacher  who  feels  his  responsibili- 
ty as  he  should,  will  never  be  forward  to  say  a  word,  nowever 
ingenious,  by  which  they  will  be  needlessly  tried.     It  is 
shocking  to  see  with  what  levity  many  preachers  and  writers 
attack  old  doctrines  in  religion,  and   bring  out  their  own 
crude,  undigested  ideas,  or  rather  fancies,  before  the  public 
eye.    They  strike  at  the  foundation  of  men's  creeds,  as 
though  no  great  interest  were  involved;  as  if  it  were  no  evil 
to  have  one's  religious  faith  unsettled,  and  as  if  an  error  intro- 
duced into  one's  moral  feelings,  were  of  no  more  importance 
than  a  mistake  in  regard  to  the  classification  of  a  plant.    We 
have  sometimes  wondered,  when  we  have  heard  preachers 
defend  boldly,  new  doctrines,  which  they  were  ready  to  coo* 
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bOf  in  their  confidential  intercourse,  were  quite  unsettled  in 
their  own  minds*    Such  men  are  far  more  to  be  condemned^ 
than  those  who  hold  back  their  honest  convictions,  in  come-^ 
quence  of  an  overstrained  sensibility  as  to  the  effect  theyrmay 
produce.     Thev  are  promoters  of  disorder  and  infidelity,  Uy 
a  degree  which  they  themselves  would  shudder  to  behold; 
they  mar  the  beauty  of  many  a  religious  mind,  and  give  ex- 
cuse to  many  a  sceptical  heart;  they  are  continually  work- 
ing greater  ruin  than  the  hand  of  man  can  retrieve.    In  our 
country,  and  especially  on  this  side  of  the  mountains,  this  is 
a  class  of  persons  much  to  be  dreaded.    Men  are  fearfully 
ready   to  assume  every  kind  of  responsibility,  and  terribly 
thoughtless  in  regard  to  the  consequences  of  what  they  do*. 
The  demand  for  laborers  is  so  great,  that  many  stand  up  and 
are  heard  as  teachers,  who  are  prepared  for  the  oflice  neither 
by  leamiog  or  virisdom,  and  it  is  not  wonderful,   that  the 
pulpit  and  me  press  are  often  made  engines  of  more  evil  than 
cood,  by  the  licentious  freedom  of  those  who  occupy  them. 
We  h©pe  that  the  time  will  come  when  every  one  who  writes 
or  speaks  to  the  public,  will  feel  that  to  promulgate  an  error 
in  rel^on  or  morals,  voluntarily,  is  a  crime  little  short  of 
murder,  and  that  to  do  so  carelessly,  is  a  sin  to  be  repented  of 
tasackcloth  and  ashes.    For  we  cannot  have  too  much  cau- 
tion, if  it  is  united  with  manliness,  and  unmixed  with  person- 
al fear,  in  the  promulgation  of  new  opinions  upon  these  mo- 
mentous subjects. 

But  all  this  does  not  affect  the  speaking  the  truth  boldly, 
when  long  and  careful  examination  has  convinced  us  that  we 
have  found  it.     Perhaps  we  may  say,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
be  too  cautious  in  forming  opinions,  or  too  fearless  in  speaking 
them  out  when  they  have  been  deliberately  adopted.     Audit 
is  to  this  last  that  we  would  now  refer  a  litde   more  par- 
ticularly.    We  recently  heard  a  man  of  considerable  emin- 
ence as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  say,  in  relation  to  a  book 
about  to  be  published  in  Boston,  on  the  Old  Testament,  **  I 
am  sorry  that  it  is  to  be  published,  for  although  I  agree  with 
the  author  in  most  of  his  views,  I  fear  that  they  will  do 
harm,  and  that  the  public  is  not  prepared  for  them."     Anoth- 
er person,  in  speaking  of  some  peculiar  views  of  his  own, 
which  he  valued  very  much,  said,  that  "he  did  not  venture  to 
preach  them,  because  he  feared  they  would  not  be  accept- 
able to  his  people.      There  are  several   errors  involved  in 
these    two   expressions  of  fear,  which  proceeded  from  the 
same  feeling,  and  we  will  occupy  one  or  two  pages  in  point- 
ing them  out.    "The  public  are  not  prepared— my  people 
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are  nai  ready  to  receive  these  truths.''    What  presumption  is 
here!    We  would  answer  to  those  who  use  such  words,  how 
do  you  know  that  you  are  so  far  before  your  age  and  nation, 
that  it  is  not  safe  for  you  to  speak  to  them  boldly)     For  this 
conceited  fancy,  is  the  true  ground  of  the  fear  expressed.—- 
He  who  does  not  dare  to  speak  his  convictions  of  truth,  be- 
cause he  thinks  people  are  unprepared  for  them,  and  are  un- 
able to  understand  them,  virtually  says,  ^I  must  deal  with 
these  men  who  are  about  me,  as  with  babes,  feeding  them 
with  milk,  for  they  are  not  yet  able,  as  I  am,  to  bear  stronger 
food*    I  stand  upon  an  emmence  above  them,  and  must  look 
down,  or  I  cannot  see  them.    It  will  not  answer  for  me  to 
treat  them  as  equals,  for  my  understanding  is  more  enlighten- 
ed, and  my  mind  is  more  spiritual  than  theirs.''    This  is  all  a 
mistake.    Since  the  times  of  the  aposdes,  men  have  not  stood 
at  so  great  distances  apart,  as  such  fancies  would  indicate.-^ 
We  hear  some  men  spoken  of  as  having  advanced  fifty  years 
before  their  cotemporaries^  but  we  do  not  believe  that  such 
cases  are  often  to  be  found.    It  is  true,  that  occasionally  some 
one  spirit  soars  above  its  a^e  and  becomes  a  ^Prophet"  of  fia- 
ture  times,  speaking  of  things  that  are  not  understood  until 
many  years  luive  gone  by;  these  are  the  very  great  men  who, 
while  they  live,  are  in  the  worid,  not  of  it.    If  any  one  imagines 
that  he  is  one  of  this  little  band  of  prophets,  we  do  not  pre- 
sume to  address  him  in  our  feeble  words.    Only  this  we  will 
say:  that  those  whose  minds  have  reached  &rthest  forward 
into  future  time,  who  have  risen  highest  into  the  spiritual  re- 
gions of  thought,  and  have  had  least  in  common  with  the 
struggling  world  about  them,  have  ever  been  the  boldest  and 
plainest  in  the  utterance  of  truth*    Such  men  feel  that  they 
are  entrusted  with  a  message  which  they  must  deliver;  the 
fulness  of  their  souls  must  Imb  poured  out;  their  tongues  must 
speak  all  which   their  hearts  feel,  and  their  minds  think, 
whether  it  is  understood  or  misunderstood;  whether  it  is  des- 
tined to  bring  forth  fruit  at  once,  or  to  lie  dead  in  a  barren 
soil  for  ages.    What  have  they  to  do  with  effect,  with  results  f 
They  speak  boldly,  and  leave  the  rest  to  God.    They  know 
that  if,  from  fear  or  weak  misgiving,  they  hold  back  their 
message,  they  must  render  an  account  to  the  God  of  truth  for 
the  buried  talent;  and  they  love  the  truth  too  much,  and  trust 
too  implicitly  in  its  divine  power,  to  wish  to  throw  a  veil  over 
it,  or  to  set  it  off  in  the  meritricious  colors  of  worldly  wis- 
dom.   Jesus  Christ  was  the  great  apostle  of  truth,  and  his  ex- 
ample ^ould  be  followed  by  every  teacher.    He  indeed  stood 
above  and  before  bis  time;  he  was  akme  in  the  worid,  without 
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une  sympathising  mind  which  could  comprehend  his  doc* 
tiines.    Yet  he  put  no  borrowed  dress  on  Truth;  he  did  not 
fear  to  speak  wisdom  even  to  the  foolish;  he  declared  all 
which  he  had  heard  from  the  Father,  to  his  ignorant,  prejit- 
diced)  narrow-minded,  superstitious  countrymen,  although  he 
knew  that  it  would  be  a  sealed  book  to  them,  and  that  many 
long  ages  must  pass  by  before  the  brightness   of  its  pages 
would  be  revealed.    To  this  simplicity  and  boldness  in  utter- 
ing the  truth,  he  fell  a  martyr.      How  easy  would  it  have 
been  for  him  to  conciliate  his  doubting  countrymen,  and  make 
himself  their  favored  prophet,  by  accommodating  himself  to 
thehr  prejudices,  by  concealing  parts  of  the  truth  which  they 
could  not  learn,  by  lowering  the  tone  of  his  moral  precepts,  so 
as  to  come  nearer  their  dcMised  ideas,  by  whispering  in  gentle 
words,  the  ^  woe''  uttered  against  hypocrisy  and  sin.    If  the 
thought  of  acting  thus,  could  have  entered  lus  divinely  inspired 
soul,  he  would  have  shuddered  at  the  possibility  ot  so  great 
uuworthiness.    He  knew  that  he  was  sent  not  to  the  genera- 
tion in  which  he  lived,  but  to  the  world;  and  he  was  wuling  to 
bear  the  contumely  which  the  ignorance  of  his  countrymen 
cast  upon  him,  for  the  sake  of  the  salvation  which  he  wrouoht 
out  for  future  ages.  How  idle  is  it  then,  for  a  religious  teacher 
to  withhold  what  he  believes  to  be  truth,  because  men  are  not 
prepared  for  it!    If  the  great  master  spoke  the  whole  truth, 
aldiough  there  was  not  one  mind  to  receive  it  gladly,  and  al- 
though it  was  so  far  above  the  comprehension  of  the  worid, 
that  now,  at  the  end  of  1800  years,  we  cannot  see  its  full 
ffrandeur,  what  folly  and  arrogance  it  is  for  us  to  darken  the 
few  rays  of  truth  which  reach  our  minds,  lest  they  may  dazzle 
the  eyes  of  those  whom  we  imagine  more  ignorant  than  our- 
selves! 

But  to  return.  We  were  saying  that  men  do  not  often 
stand  at  great  distances  from  each  other  as  regards  the  per- 
ception of  truth.  It  would  better  express  our  meaning,  to  say, 
that  a  man  seldom  stands  alone  in  this  respect.  The  light  of 
truth  generally  reaches  many  minds  nearly  at  the  same  mo- 
ment; or  if  it  reaches  one  before  it  does  those  around,  tfiey 
probably  are  ready  to  receive  and  point  it  out,  in  order  to  re- 
joice together  with  him  in  its  beams.  Men  almost  always 
move  in  masses;  those  who  are  the  farthest  forward  can  be 
distinctly  seen,  and  easily  followed  by  the  succeeding  ranks* 
We  suppose  that  there  is  no  man  livmg,  who  is  so  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  world,  that  there  are  not  hundreds  and  thousands 
who  can  understand  all  that  he  can  say,  and  discriminate  with 
considerable  justness  as  to  its  truth  or  fidsehood.     And  it  is 
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generaHy  the  effect  of  a  bold  declaration  of  convictions  erf 
truth,  that  he  who  makes  them,  will  gather  round  him  a  crowd 
of  sympathising  spirits,  who  will  eagerly,  and  understanding- 
Iv  go  on  with  him,  step  by  step,  in  his  most  rapid  march. — 
Many  men  are  useless,  oecause  they  tear  to  speak  boldly,  but 
very  few  because  they  cannot  find  any  to  understand  all  which 
they  clearly  see  themselves.     Those  who  pine  in  mental  soli- 
tude, are  the  obscure  thinkers,  not  the  far-reaching  and  clear 
thinkers.    Let  them  speak  fully  all  they  know,  and  if  they 
are  not  understood,  it  will  be  not  because  they  are  so  far  be- 
fore their  age,  but  because  their  views  arc  either  unreal,  or  they 
are  ignorant  of  their  own  aim.    Even  great  men  are  more  com- 
monly the  representatives  of  their  age,  than  the  prophets  of  fu- 
ture times;  that  is,  they  represent  the  grand  ideas,  thev  embody 
in  themselves,  whatever  is  greatest  and  best  in   their  own 
time,  rather  than  reach  forward  to  the  idea  of  a  future  epoch; 
and  therefore  when  they  express  themselves  boldly,  they  do 
not  so  much  impart  new  ideas  to  their  contemporaries,  as 
givegreaterdefinitenessandstrength  to  ideas  which  have  al- 
ready been  dimly  conceived.     They  are,  therefore,  easilv  un- 
derstood, and  the  obligation  upon  them,  to  speak  boldly,  i^ 
impatiently  strong.    Their  very  mission  is  to  speak  strongly 
what  other  men  feel  feebly,  and  if  they  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  half-formed  ideas  of  the  majority,  they  at  the 
same  time  forfeit  their  claim  to  greatness,  and  spend  themselves 
in  vain.    If  this  is  true  of  those  who  stand  at  the  highest 
elevation,  it  is  childish,  beyond  measure,  for  those   who  hold 
more  humble  stations  as  teachers,  to  fear  to  speak  their  con- 
victions of  truth,  because  they  think  that  men  are  not  prepar- 
ed to  receive  them.    It  is  a  presumption  which  g7'eat  men  are 
never  guilty  of. 

Besides  the  presumption  which  is  implied  in  the  unwilling- 
ness to  speak  boldly  one's  convictions  of  truth,  because  the 
public  are  not  ripe  lor  them,  there  is  also  a  want  of  confidence 
m  the  truth  itself  betrayed,  which  is  altogether  unworthy  of 
any  one  who  professes  to  value  it  himself,  or  offer  it  to  others. 
We  will,  in  our  next  number,  speak  more  fully  of  this  un- 
worthy distnist  of  truth,  which  is  so  common,  and  of  some 
kindred  subjects. 
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I  WOULD  NOT  LIVE  ALWAYS  AWAY  FROM  THAT  WORLD. 


BT   OTWAT    CURRT.  » 

^  /  ic&uld  not  Hoe  oiiofly.''— Job. 

I  would  not  live  always  away  from  that  world 

Where  the  bark  of  life  lies  at  the  last; 

Where  the  voyagcr^s  sails  are  forcvermoro  furled. 

When  the  winds  and  the  waves  are  passed. 

I  would  not  live  always  away  from  that  shore 

Where  the  stream  of  life  flows  when  the  storms  are  til  o'er. 

'Tis sweet  in  this  wiidwood  to  wander,  and  muse 

Of  the  regions  of  story  and  song, 

Where  diamonds  and  flowers,  and  the  fadeless  hues' 

Of  all  things  brilliant  belong: 
But  I  would  not  live  always  away  from  that  shore 
Where  ihs  stream  of  life  flows  when  the  storms  are  all  o'er. 

^Tis  sweet  to  go  forth  all  alone  in  the  wild, 

And  list  to  the  sound  of  the  breeze, 

That  comes  like  the  voice  of  a  song-loving  child 

From  the  leaves  of  the  ancient  trees: 
But  I  would  not  live  always  away  irom  that  shore 
Where  the  stream  of  life  flows  when  the  storms  are  all  o'er. 

*Tis  sweet  in  this  wild,  when  the  singing  birds  soar, 

To  win  the  first  beams  of  the  sun, 

To  read  in  the  volume  of  sacred  lore 

How  the  crowns  of  the  skies  are  won : 
But  I  would  not  live  always  away  from  that  shore 
Where  the  stream  of  life  flows  when  the  storms  are  all  o^er. 

Oft  times  in  this  wild,  when  the  evening's  breath 

Is  scattering  the  moss  leaves  gray, 

I  dream  of  the  waves  of  the  Jordan  of  death, 

And  the  loved-ones  who  call  me  away ; 

I  dream  of  that  morn  when  the  solemn  sleep 

Of  the  unknown  ages  will  end. 

When  the  millions  untold,  of  the  earth  and  the  deep, 

Their  waking  hosannas  will  blend : 
Ob,.I  would  not  live  always  away  from  that  shore 
Where  the  stream  of  life  flows  when  thestcrms  are  all  o'er. 
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Art.  IV.-jCHURCH  MUSIC— No.  II. 

We  have  said,  that  the  spirit  of  fashionable  criticism  hag 
destroyed  the  music  of  our  churches^  and  substituted  for  it, 
certain  incomprehensible  performances,  which  have  neither  the 
merit  of  feelings  or  of  science.     We  ask,  in  what  church  in  the 
Western  country,  is  this  choir  music  entitled  to  the  name  of 
scientific?    If  any  where,  it  ought  to  be  in  Cincinnati.    But 
we  presume  the  choirs  in  that  place  will  hardly  lay  claim  to 
this  character.    There  is  not  one  of  them  in  which  even 
time  is  preserved.     In  the  middle  of  a  semibreve,  they  are  all 
together — but  the  semibreve  has  as  many  separate  beginnings, 
and  as  many  endings,  as  there  are  voices;  each  one  feels  his 
way  for  himself.      They  are  like  men  eroping  in  pitchy  dark- 
ness, and  holding  on  to  each  other^s  skirts,  to  avoid  separa- 
tion.   The  anxiety  and  confusion  of  such  scenes — the  dis- 
comfort to  the  singers,  and  to  the  congregation,  particularly 
that  portion  of  them  who  happen  to  be  afflicted  with  musical 
irritsibility,  and  notwithstanding  that  discomfort,  the  persever- 
ance with  which  they  are  repeated  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
might  cause  a  suspicion  that  the  churches  were  then  and 
there  actually  doing  penance.    It  was  for  this  reason,  we 
said,  that  in  abandoning  music  as  a  part  of  worship^  and  re- 
taining a  little  of  it  for  forms  sake,  they  had  sufficiently  pun- 
ished themselves. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  harmony^  expression^  or  2i  proper  se- 
lection of  tunes.  They  come  after  time]  and  we  suppose  they 
will  come,  when  time  shall  be  no  more. 

As  to  the  tunes  themselves,  nothing  can  be  said  against 
them.  Most  of  them,  if  sung  properly,  are  very  beautiful; 
and  some  of  them  possess  a  richness,  dignity,  and  grandeur, 
which  hardihood  itself  can  scarce  disguise.  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  given  to  the  Handel  and  Haydn  society  of  Bos- 
ton, for  their  exertions  in  behalf  of  American  church  music. 
But  we  have  an  observation  to  make  here,  which  we  shall 
make  with  as  much  caution  as  possible,  notwithstanding  we 
believe  it  to  be  substantiallv  correct.  It  is,  that  the  late  edi- 
tions of  their  **  collection,''  as  well  as  other  late  publications 
of  church  music,  have  tampered  too  much  with  good  old 
tunes,  under  pretence  of  improving  them.  Tunes  which 
have  commanded  the  admiration .  of  the  whole  protestant 
world,  for  hundreds.,  of  years,  must  now  yield  theu:  propor- 
tions and  change  tlieir  forms,  to  suit  the  taste  of  a  modem 
amateur;  anew  note  here,  says  A,  would  make  the  harmony 
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fine — a  pause  there,  instead  of  a  bar,  or  a  bar  instead  of  a 
pause,  says  B,  would  sound  better.    In  short,  the  ear  that  has 
oeen  accustomed  from  infancy,  to  hearing  the  rich  and  noble 
harmony  of  some  }ine  old  tune,  must  now  be  pained  and  puz- 
zled by  an  interpolation,  which,  without  improving  it,  from  it» 
novelty,  sounds  almost  like  a  discord*     No  wonder  that 
choirs  are  slow  in  taking  up  the  improvement,  and  that  soine 
sing  it  the  old  way,  and  some  the  new.     There  is  one  tune  in 
particular,  called  Ihvizes^  which  contains  a  few  notes  mor^^ 
m  the  old  edition  than  in  the  new;  the  writer  has  heard  9 
lusty  voice  from  a  choir,  harping  most  sonorously  upon  these 
notes,  after  all  the  other  voices  had  ceased — a  niistake,  which^ 
though  it  would  be  hardly  noticed  any  where  else,  is  ahnest 
sure  to  provoke  a  laugh  in  church. 

Ther%  is  another,  and  deeper  evil  attending  choir  perforni- 
ances^  and  that  is  the  separation  of  a  small  part  of  the  con- 
^egation  from  the  rest,  taking  them  away  from  the  observa- 
tion of  their  older  friends  and  relatives — and  thus  removinjg 
Sart  of  that  restraint  which  becomes  a  place  of  worship.*^ 
hoirs,  as  we  said,consist,generally,of  the  younger  ai^d  gay- 
.r  part  of  the  congregation — and  it  canAot  be  disputed  that 
they  almost  always  indulge  in  laughing  and  talking  during 
service.  They  often  forget  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  con- 
gregation. They  forget  that  they  came  for  any  purpose  but 
to  sing — they  forget  that  to  the  stranger  and  children  whp 
frequent  this  part  of  the  church,  their  manners,  closely  ob» 
served,  are  a  bad  example,  or  a  cause  of  reproach  to  the 
church.  We  have  frequendy  observed  the  younger  members 
of  choirs  reading,  laughing,  t^lkinff,  assominj^  negligent  pps- 
tures,  or  scribbling  in  the  hooks*  TThe  practise  of  som^,  of 
busying  themselves  with  the  music  books  during  prayer  or 
sermon,  is  also  bad  in  itself,  and  calculated  to  set  a  bad  ex- 
ample. 

All  these  evils,  not  to  speak  of  occasional  jealousies  and 
bickerings  among  musicians,  exist  at  present  in  choirs; 
whether  necessarily  or  not,  is  not  the  question.  The  question 
for  churches  to  answer  is,  whether  they  have  gained  anything 
to  the  cause  of  religion  by  the  institution  of  cboirsf  If  the 
cause  of  religion  is  injured  by  this  institution  in  the  Feast  de- 
me,  it  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  abandoning  it.  If  choirs  can 
be  so  regulated  as  to  avoid  the  evils  we  have  mentioned,  it  is 
very  well,  so  far;  but  these  evils,  though  each  of  them  should 
be  esteemed  small  by  itself,  in  the  aggregate  are  of  serious 
moment.  To  deny  their  existence,  would  be  to  deny  the  most 
notorious  facts.    To  laugh  at  them,  is  to  evince  indiference 
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to  religion.  .  To  despair  of  correcting  them,  is  weak  and 
criminal.  It  is  the  duty  of  ministers,  elders  and  communis 
cants,  to  inquire  rigidly  into  them,  and  root  them  out. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  magnify  these  evils  too  much  when 
we  insist  on  them  as  being  of  sufficient  consequence  to  war- 
rant a  change  in  the  system  of  church  music.    But  while  we 
admit  the  general  principle,  that  it  is  wrong  to  attack  an  insti- 
tution of  acknowledged  utility,  because  of  a  few  slight  abuses, 
we  deny  that  this  is  an  institution  of  acknowledged  utility. — 
We  think  the  more  serious  and  devotional  part  of  the  chris- 
tian community  will  agree  with  us,  that  the  whole  system 
of  church  music,  as  now  conducted,  is  radically  wrong. — 
The  only  defence  that  can  be  made  of  it,  is,  that  the  music  of 
choirs  is  in  better  taste  and  more  scientific,  than  that  of  the 
whole  congiregation  would  be.   Admitting  this,  for  argument's 
sake,  is  the  house  of  worship  the  place  for  cultivating  science? 
Is  it  to  be  converted  into  a  musical  academy?    But  we  have 
shown  that  the  music  of  the  choirs  is   not  scientific,  and  we 
believe,  that  were  the  whole  congregation  to  sing,  church 
music  would  be  as  free  from  faults,  and  infinitely  more  full  of 
the  ri^ht  kind  of  effect,  than  it  is  at  present.    A  musical  spirit 
would  become  more  general,  and  children  would  be  taught  to 
cultivate  it  at  school,  just  as  they  are  taught  other  branches  of 
education.    The  effect  of  this  upon  our  national  character, 
would  be  civilizing,  purifying,  and  elevating.     Music  would 
then  perform  its  proper  office  in  satisfying  a  great  constitu- 
tional want  of  human  nature — ^supplying  the  place  of  grosser 
and  less  innocent  tastes.      It  would  then  come  into  our 
churches  with  power  to  aid,  both  in  the  excitement  and  the 
expression  of  religious  feeling — both  of  which  we  fear  that  it 
now  not  unfrequently  retards.  c. 


SONGS  OF  THE  PAST. 

Soims  of  the  Past,  whose  music,  oft,  so  drearily  hath  come, 
Like  hird  of  lore  with  pinion  soft,  to  bear  me  to  my  home, 
Oh  shed  your  light  on  memory's  land,  where  gentle  shadows  move ; 
And  echo  on  my  sool,  again,  the  voices  that  I  love ! 

I  hear  them,  faint,  yet  beauuful ;  oh  would  this  dream  might  last ! 

For  seldom  hath  my  spirit  drank  so  deeply  of  the  Past. 

Alas,  your  melody  is  o'er ;  the  fleeting  dream  hath  gone, 

That  home  my  wanderibg  fiucy  bore,  and  I  am  still  slone.  c 
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aet.  iv^the  three  witnesses. 

For  there  are  three  that  bear  record  in  Heaven ;  the  Father,  the  Word, 
and  the  Holy  Ghoat;  and  these  three  are  one. 

Common  tertian^  1  Johaiy  v.  7. 

Or  this  text,  the  Eclectic  Review,  a  leading  Trinitarian 
ivork,  says, 

**We  are  unspeakably  ashamed  that  any  modern  divines 
should  have  fought,  pedibus  et  anguibus^  for  the  retention  .of  a 
passage  so  indisputably  spurious." 

Of  this  text,  Bishop  Lowth,  an  eminent  Trinitarian  scho- 
lar, says, 

.^I  believe  there  is  no  one  among  us,  in  the  least  degree 
conversant  with  sacred  criticism,  and  having  the  use  of  his 
understanding,  who  would  be  willing  to  contend  for  the 
genuineness  of  the  verse,  1  John,  v.  7«" 

Of  this  text,  Adam  Clarke,  a  learned  Methodist,  and  strong 
Trinitarian,  after  minute  examination,  says, 

^  In  short,  it  stands  on  no  auiliorily^  sufficient  to  authenti- 
cate any  part  of  a  revelation,  professing  to  have  come  from 
God." 

Of  *this  text,  Griesbach,  a  Trinitarian,  who  devoted 
to  the  examination  of  the  Greek  text,  says, 

^I  would  undertake  to  defend  six  hundred,  univertaUy  re- 
jected passages^  by  better  arguments  than  are  brought  to 
prove  1  John,v.  7." 

Of  this  text.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Person,  Semler,  Michaelis, 
Professor  Stuart,  Knapp,  Rosenmuller,  and  a  host  of  other 
critics,  speak  in  unqualined  terms  of  rejection. 

But  of  this  text,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hunt,  of  Amherst,  Massa- 
chusetts, at  the  close  of  an  article  of  seven  pages  in  the  New- 
York  Literary  and  Theological  Review,  says, 
^  I  am  constrained  to  admit  the  genuineness  of  the  passage." 
We  think  this  anti-climax  will  excite  our  readers^  curiosity 
to  know  something  about  this  wonderful  article.    But  we 
have  not  told  all  v.%ich  it  accomplishes*    Those  few  authors 
who  have  attempted  to  defend  the  passage,  have  usually  grant- 
ed, that  widi  such  a  weight  of  evidence  agaikist  it,  its  autho- 
rity was  not  much  in  the  Trinitarian  controversy.    For  ex- 
ample, in  the  ^ame  number  of  this  very  review,  I  find  on  page 
49, this  sentence: — 

^  Let  us  suppose  the  evidence  for  (qu.  aeainstf)  the  dis- 
puted part  of  these  verses,  to  be  ei^teen  probabjUtief  to  twpi 
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there  are  eighteen  probabilities  or  grains  of  evidence  against 
their  genuineness,  and  only  two  for  it;  (and  two,  perhaps,  is  a 
pretty  fair  statement  of  the  case).  Ought  the  passage  to  be 
rejected  from  the  text?  I  answer  boldly,  No.  It  ought  to  be 
retained,  with  a  note,  stating  how  the  evidence  stands." 

Now  as  to  the  propriety  of  retaining  it,  we  would  ask  this 
question.  Shall  all  tne  six  hundred  passages,  which  rest  on  as 
good  evidence  as  this,  be  inserted  m  our  Bibles?  Will  the 
critic  **answer  boldly,"  yes? — ^And  if  not,  why  not?  Will  he 
give  his  reason? 

But  at  any  rate,  we  see  that  this  critic,  who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  advocate  for  the  text,  since  he  allows  the  prob- 
abilities against  it  to  be  only  as  ten  to  one,  even  this  critic 
will  not  bring  it  forward  as  authority.    Not  so  the  Kev.  W. 
Hunt    In  virtue  of  his  examination  of  7  pp.  he  regards  the 
text  as  a  "tried  character" — **who  has  stood  a  thorough  ex- 
amination"— ^who  **will  bear  to  be  taken  as  a  guide."    He 
says  "a  hundred  subtle  arguments  may  be  brought  against"  it'^ 
but  he  "is  not  to  be  sent  out  to  sea  again."      He  will  hear  no 
more  on  the  subject      "  I  have  past  evidence  of  having  been 
fully  convinced."    He  has  put  the  text  on  the  "shelf"  for 
tried  principles  and  characters,  "and  there  on  the  shelf  it 
shall  lie." 
•  There  have  been  many  volumes  written  about  this  passage 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  all  which,  it  seems,  are  so  ef- 
fectudly  answered  in  this  seven  page  article,  that  the  question 
is  put  to  rest  forever.     The  text  is  on  the  "shelf,"  and  "there 
on  the  shelf  it  shall  lie."    We  thought  it  had  been  "on  the 
shelf"  long  ago,  in  another  and  more  usual  sense  of  the 
phrase. 

But  come — let  us  examine  the  article — for  though  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  the  labors  of  such  a  host  of  critics,  the  Goliahs 
of  their  day,  should  have  been  overthrown  by  this  David, 
with  his  fine  sn|ooth  stones  from  the  brook — yet  it  may  be  the 
case.  Fact  is  often  stranger  than  fiction.  The  wonders  of 
steamboats  and  railroads  could  not  have  been  believed  twenty 
years  ago.    We  must  not  rashly  prejudge  this  matter. 

We  will  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  Hunt  for  his  somewhat  one- 
sided way  of  stating  the  present  opinions  on  the  subject —  • 
He  quotes  two,  against;  three,  for\  and  two  netUrat; — and 
then  says,  "such  are  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  learned 
critics  on  this  passage."  Peiiiaps  so — though  the  impression 
given  is,  that  three  sevenths  of  tiie  critics  are  in  fiivor  of  the 
passage — two-sevenths  against  it — and  two-Aevenths  neutral — 
which  is  not  the  fact    But  we  will  let  this  go— and  also  we 
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rill  not  stop  to  ask  the  daims  of  his  friends,  the  Bishop  of  St* 
Davids,  ana  Messrs.  Nolan  and  6rier,to  the  title  of  ^learned 
critics."    These  are  trifles — we  pass  to  graver  matters* 

Our  friend  commences  his  examination,  with  j^eat  show  of 
impartiality,  by  producing  the  arguments  agamst  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  verse  before  us*  And  on  the  whole  he  concludes, 
that  the  evidence  against  it  is  such,  ^as  to  shjeki  one  who 
doubts  respecting  it,  from  suspicion  and  ceproach." 

This  is  vastly  charitable,  no  doubt,  and  Professor  Stuart 
and  the  rest,  whose  orthodoxy  he  seeks  to  shield  ^rom  suspi- 
cion and  reproach"  for  doubting  this  passage,  will  doubtless 
be  much  obuffed  to  him.  But  we,  ^chartered  libertines,"  must 
venture  on  alittle  bolder  position.  We  think  the  evideqce 
a^inst  the  verse  so  great  as  to  reduce  us  to  this  dilemma— r 
either  1  John^v*  l,is  no  part  of  the  BibkiOr  tee  have  no  means 
of  kaowag  what  does  belong  to  iL 

For  how  do  we  know  the  true  text  of  scripture?  If  we 
had  the  MSS*  written  by  apostolic  pen,  or  a  sure  tradition 
that  our  present  text  had  been  taken  from  those  MSS.,  we 
should  have  no  difficulty*  But  as  God  has  not  granted  this, 
we  must  collect  the  true  word  by  comparing  carefully  all  the 
MSS*,  and  early  translations  and  quotations,  and  so  tracing 
the  genuine  scripture. 

Now  the  text  1  John,  v.  7,  is  contained  in  bat  one  manu- 
script, and  that  a  modem  one,  out  of  113 — ^it  is  found  in  no 
translation  but  the  Latin,  and  in  no  old  copies  of  that^ — ^it  is 
quoted  by  no  Greek  Father,  though  they  quoted  everything 
which  was  in  favor  of  the  Trinity,  even  the  verses  before 
and  after  this  text — it  is  quoted  hv  no  eariy  Latin  Father — it 
was  omitted  in  the  earliest  printed  Greek  Testaments — ^reject- 
ed by  Luther  from  his  translation — and  enclosed  in  brackets 
m  aU  the  old  black  letter  Endish  Bibles.  Now,  if  this  text  is 
part  of  scripture,  what  rule  remains  for  telling  what  is'not 
scripture?  Surely  none*  But  Mr.  Hunt  does  not  see  this; 
the  evidence  against  the  passage  he  thinks  just  sufficient  ^o 
shield  one  who  doubts  respecting  it  from  suspicion  and  re- 
proach." 

We  pass  on  to  his  arguments  in  its  favor*  Here,  at  least, 
we  hoped  for  something  new*  But  we  were  disappointed* — 
The  oU,  oft  repeated  and  oft  refuted  arguments  come  for- 
ward aoain — and  what  is  new,  we  are  forced  to  wish,  for  his 
own  sue  and  that  of  ffood  sense,  had  never  been  written. — 
For  his  fiicts  are  grossly  inaccurate,  the  ailments  based  on 
them  fiitile,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  these  arguments 
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quibbling  and  sophistical.      We  are  bound  to  prove  thn 
charge.    We  proceed  to  do  so.    We  accuse  Mil  Hunt, 

1st,  Of  gross  inaccuracy  in  facts.  '  3nd,  Of  shallow  and 
weak  arguments.  3d,  Of  quibbles  and  sophisms  in  his  con- 
clusions. 

L  He  is  grossly  inaccurate  in  matters  of  fact.  Of  this, 
we  produoe  six  examples*. 

1st.  He  says,  the  passage  eo,  ^  yn,  ^is  generally  al- 
lowed to  be  genuine." 

This  bold  assertion  he  makes  in  the  very  face  of  his-  own 
quotation  from  Knapp,  who  includes  it,  with  the  rest  of  the 
passage,  in  brackets.  Every  author^  whom  we  have  consult- 
ed, who  rejects  the  other  part,  rejects  also  these  words. 

^d.  He  says,  ^  no  one  ever  doubted  the  genuiness  of  that 
hymn."  (viz.  to  Ceres.)  The  first  book  we  opened  with  re- 
spect to  this  assertion,  was  Coleridge's  "Greek  Classic  Poets." 
And  the  first  words  we  saw  were  these;  ♦*  There  has  been 
much  diversity  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  genuineness  of 
that  poem." 

3d.  He  says  of  1  John,  v.  7 — ^^  It  is  found  in  all  the  print- 
ed editions  of  the .  Greek  Testament."  I  have  before  me  a 
copy  of  Griesbach's  Greek  Testament  in  which  it  is  not 
found.  Adam  Clarke  says,  "  It  is  wanting  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  Erasmus,  15!l6;  in  the  second  edition,  1519. — ^It  is 
wanting  in  the  editions  of  Aldus,  Gerbelius,  Cephalius,  &c." 

4th.  Hesay«,  "The  genuineness  of  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  is  now 
established  by  incontestible  evidence."  We  have  before  us 
the  sixth  edition  of  Rosenmiiller,  1831,  which^  after  examining 
the  testimony  for  the  word  "  God"  in  this  verse,  follows 
Griesbach  in  rejecting  it,  and  inserting  in  its  place  the  pro- 
nouns ^ who,"  or  "which."  The  evidence  for  the.  passage 
"now,"  is  just  what  it  was  formerly,  that  is,  hardly  any  evi- 
dence at  all. 

5th.  He  says,  "  The  passage,  ( 1  John,  v.  7?)  is  quoted  or 
referred  to  by  distinguished  Greek  writers  of  the  third  or 
fourth  century."  Of  this,  he  produces  no  Aadow  of  emdenee^ 
and  there  is  none  to  produce.     It  is  a  wild  assertion. 

6th.  He  says,  "The  early  editors  did  not  even  suspect  it 
was  spurious."  Erasmus,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  edi- 
tors, suspected  it  so  strongly  of  being  spurious,  that  he  tDould 
not  admit  ii  into  his  two  first  editions. 

II.  Thus  inaccurate  is  Mr.  Hunt  in  matters  of  fact.  The 
arguments  by  which  he  attempts  to  defend  the  verse  are  shal- 
low and  insufficient.    Some  of  them. are  based  on  the  above 
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iniccuracies;  of  these  we  take  no  notice.    The  following  are 
those  on  which  he  mainly  depends. 

IsU  He.  lays  grehX  weight  on  the  fact  that  tlie  passage  iu 
contained  in  some  copies  of  the  Vulgate,  or  Roman  Catholic 
version.  •  We  grant  that  it  is  there.    But  is  it  not  a  most  in- 
sufficient argument  for  a  text,  that  it  is  found  in  some  modern 
copies  of  a  single  version,  wh^n  it  is  wanting  in  all  other  ver- 
sions, (one  of  which,  the  Peshito  or  Syriac,  is  thought  to  go 
back  to  the  first  century^,  wanting  in  all  Greek  manuscripts 
but  one  recent  one,  and  all  the  Fathers?    If  this  is  proof,  what 
could  we  not  prove?.    He  says  much,  about  the  accuracy  of 
the  Latin  Bible,  and  the  fidelity  of  Jerome.    Protestants  tell  a 
different'  storv  when  the  business  in  hand  is  to  attack  the 
Catholics*     Truly  has  it  been  said  of  the  Fathers,  and  their 
writings;  ^They  are  Fathers  when /or  us,  children  when 
againftt  uaJ*^ 

!2nd.  Another  argument  on  which  he  lays  great  weight,  is 
the  pretended  quotation  of  Cyprian,  a  Latin  Father  of  the 
third  century.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  Porson, 
Michaelis  and  others,  that  Gyprian  did  not  quote  the  text,  and 
could  jaM)t.  .have  quoted  it.  But  Mr.  Hunt  does  not  let  his 
readers  know  tbat  Cyprian's  testimony:  has  been  ever  doubted. 
Until  he  has  refuted  the  statements  ot  Michaelis  on  this  point, 
his  argument  is  ^ood  for  nothing. 

3d.  And  anomer  ailment  on  which  he  relies,  is  the  asser^ 
tion  of  Bishop  Middleton,  and  an  anonymous  Greek  professor, 
that  the  Greek  article  in  the  eighth  verse,  necessarily  implies 
something  gone  before.  He  says,  ^Middleton's  opinion  is 
law  on  the  subject  of  thoi  Greek  article.^'  It  may  be  law  to 
Mr.  Hunt,  but  it  is  not  so  to  everybody,  as  he  may  see  by  the 
following  quotation  from  an  article  by  Professor  Stuart  in  the 
Biblical  Kepository,  No  XJV. 

^  Enoueh,  I  trust,  has  been  said,  to  show  how  little  is  to  be 
thought  01  positive  and  confident  declarations,  in  a  multitude 
of  cases,  respecting  the  insertion  or  omission  of  the  article; 
enough  to  show,  how  little  claun  a  great  part  of  Middleton's 
canons  have,  to  the  Universality  which  he  has  generally  given 
'  to  them,  and  to  the  imperious  nature  with  which  he  has  often 
invested  them.  *  *  *  *        i  have  read  his 

book  until  I  despair  of  getting  to  the  light,  so  often  does  he 
deal  in  the  claro- obscure,  and  so  often  utters  unguarded  asser- 
tions, at  least  such  as  are  incapable  of  solid  defence." 

Let  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  Greek  professor  also  hearken  to  this 
advice; 
^In  the  mean  time,  it  is  not  amiss  to  give  a  hint  to  theologians 
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and  critics^  that  important  conclusions  in  either  of  thehr  de« 
partments  ought  not  to  be  built  on  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  article." 

4th.  Mr*  Hunt  has  also  what  he  calls  his  ne^tive-arga-' 
tnents  in  favor  of  the  verse.  We  tliink  he  has  classed  them 
under  the  right  category.  Thej  are  indeed  negative  aigu- 
ments*  But  contrary  to  the  u^ual  grammatical  rule,  his  two 
negatives  by  no  means  make  an  affirmative. 

He  says  that  the  omission  of  the  passa^  in  all  the  mani»* 
scripts,  versions,  and  Fathers,  can  be  easily  accounted  for.~- 
For  ^  an  omission  in  one  Greek  manuscript  would  account  for 
an  omission  in  all  the  rest" — and  this — ^^^for  the  .omission  in 
many  of  the  versions,  and  all  the  Greek  Fathers.  Thus  ai- 
most  the  entire  argument  against  the  passage  is  set  aside." 

And  with  it,  we  repeat,  all  pur  evidence  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  any  part  of  our  Bibles.  For  if  a  text  could  be  so<earily 
lost  by  being  omitted  by  a  sinde  transcriber,  the  others  may 
have  been  lost,  and  others  put  iil;  the  manuscripts  cease  to  he 
independent  witnesses;  and  we  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  true  text  of  scripture.  Mr.  Hunt's  ^negative"  argu- 
ment therefore,  proves  too  much,  and  so  proves  nothing. 
His  other  negative  argument  is  whimsical  enouffh. 
^Besides,  if  there  are  no  Greek  manuscripts  but  one,  for 
the  verse  after  the  end  of  the  third  centuir,  there  are  no 
Greek  manuscripts  against,  before  that  period.^^ 

And  for  a  very  good  reason,  because  there  are  no  manu- 
scripts at  all^  before  that  period.  If  all  the  manuscripts  we 
have,  are  aminst  it,  we  should  think  it  as  much  as  a  reasonable 
man  could  demand.  If  Mr.  Hunt  should  ever  be  ashamed  of 
this  article,  and  wish  to  deny  having  written  it^  and  all  the 
people  in  Amherst  who  know  him,  should  come  into  court 
and  swear  positively  that  they  saw  him  writing  it,  we  should 
expect  him  to  plesd  that  "if  there  are  none  who  know  me, 
who  have  testified  in  my  favor — there  are  nohe,  who  don** 
know  me,  who  have  testified  against  me."  So  that  the  amoun 
of  evidence  is  very  much  reduced. 

Such  are  the  arguments  by  which  he  defends  the  passage. 
We  think  we  have  shown  them  to  be  sb&llow  and  insufficient. 
Now  let  us  see  how  he  decides. 

III.  His  mode  of  drawing  his  conclusion  is  quibbling  and 
sophistical. 

He  reasons  that  if  the  aiguments  for  and  against  the  ]ias- 
sage  are  equally  balanced,  charity  should  incline  us  to  receive 
it,  because  if  spurious,  some  one  must  have  interpolated  it, 
and  we  ought  not  to  suspect  any  one  of  such  a  thing.    He 
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also  reasons  that  the  ciTect  on  the  public  mind  ia  bad,  if  we 
call  a  passage,  here  and  there  in  the  Bible,  spurious.  It  weak- 
ens its  authority. 

Now  this  is  sophistry.  For  it  secretly  assumes  a  false  po- 
sition, namely,  that  no  texts  have  been  interpolated,  and  tnat 
no  passages  are  spurious.  If  you  assume  this  principle,  why 
examine  at  all,  wny  pretend  to  look  into  the  authority  of  any 

Essage?  Why  not  say  at  once — **I  am  satisfied  with  the 
ble  as  it  appears*  I  will  not  inquire  whether  any  part  be 
spurious  or  not — I  will  take  it  all  together,  for  better  or 
worse."  This  would  be  the  only  consistent  consequence  of 
such  reasoning  as  Mr.  Hunt^'s. 

He  reasons  also  that  we  should  receive  the  passage  Qs 
genuine,  because  the  sentiment  it  contains  is  admitted  by  all  to 
be  true.  Suppose  it  \)e — shall  we  put  into  our  Bibles  every 
doubtful  or  spurious  passage  which  toe  think  contains  a  true 
sentiment?  We  might  as  well  make  a  new  one  at  once.  His 
final  reason,  however,  for  deciding  in  favor  of  the  passage, 
seems  to  be  this. 

"^The  evidence  (igainst  the  passage  is  all  negative^  dimply  a 
want  of  evidence  in  its  favor,  which  is  always  re^rded  as  an 
inferior  kind  of  evidence;  while  the  evidence  in  its  favor ^  is, 
the  greatest  part  of  it,  positive.'*'* 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the  evidence  on  the  negative 
side  of  a  question,  should  be  negative.  If  a  person  should  as- 
sert a  word  to  be  good  English,  which  I  thought  not,  and  I 
could  show  the  word  was  in  no  dictionary,  used  by  no  writer 
of  any  authority,  never  heard  in  common  conversation;  all 
this,  according  to  Mr.  Hunt,  is  only  negative  evidence;  and  if 
he  can  prove  that  he  once  met  with  it  in  a  newspaper  adver- 
tisement, and  once  heard  it  used  by  a  scavenger  in  the  street; 
this  is  positive  evidence — and  must  outweigh  all  on  the  other 
side. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Hunt^s  candor,  his  facts,  his  arguments,  his 
mode  of  reasoning.     We  have  advisedly  used  pretty  strong 
language  with  respect  to  them.    If  there  be  anything  which 
deserves  a  stern  rebuke,  it  is  such  an  attempt  as  this,  which 
goes  to  shake  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith,  by  unset^ 
tling  the  text  of  scripture.    He  who  undertakes  an  inquiry  of 
this  kind,  should  do  it  under  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  remembering  those  awful  words,  ^  If  any  man  shall  add 
unto  the  words  of  this  Book,  God  shall  add  unto  him  the 
plagues  which  are  written  in  this  Book.''     He  who  defends  a 
doubtful  passage  by  inaccurate  facts,  weak  arguments,  and 
inconclusive  reasoning,  is  in  gr^at  danger  of  the  condeninse* 
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tion  of  those,  who  add  to  the  words  of  the  Book.  We  would 
not  accuse  Mr.  Hunt  of  an  intention  to  put  a  spurious  passage 
into  the  Book  of  Life.  But  the  exhibition  above  made,  au- 
thorises us  in  asserting  that  the  article  was  written  under  a 
ruling  purpose  to  find  arguments  to  support  a  text,  important^ 
yea  necessary,  to  tlie  Trinitarian  cause.  He  probably  de- 
ceived himself  into  the  belief  that  he  was  instituting  a  fair 
inquiry.  But  the  result  shows  him  to  have  been  under  the  in- 
fluence of  doctrinal,  not  critical  motives — and  not  seeking  the 
truth  with  a  single  eye.  And  we  are  justly  censurable  for 
such  self-deception,  since  an  humble  prayer  to  the  throne  of 
Grace,  is  a  promised  condition  of  God's  showing  us  by  his 
spirit,  our  real  purposes  and  feelings.  Fearing  lest  we  should 
be  under  a  Unitarian  bias  in  writing  this  article,  our  readers 
will  see  that  we  have  carefully  consulted  only  Trinitarian 
auikoriiies* 

And  what  can  that  doctrine  be  worth  which  needs  such 
support  as  this  article  of  Mr.  Hunt's.  How  small  must  be 
the  evidence  for  the  Trinity  in  the  Bible,  when  a  text  like 
this,  is  contended  for,  year  after  year,  in  defiance  of  all  criti- 
cism, fact,  and  evidence?'  The  truth  is  plain,  Trinitarians 
cannot  do  unthout  this  text.  They  feel  that  they  miist  have  it 
in  order  to  make  up  a  plausible  scriptural  argument  for  the 
Trinity.  Every  such  article  therefore,  as  this  of  Mr.  Hunts, 
is  a  convincing  and  sufficient  proof  of  the  inherent  weakness 
of  the  Trinitarian  cause.  j.  f.  c. 

LouUville,  Ky. 


Art.  v.— the  INFLUENCE  OF  DISSIPATION  ON  THE 

INTELLECT. 

Among  the  evils  of  dissipation,  there  is  one  which  is  too 
often  passed  over;  one  which  it  especially  concerns  every 
educated  young  man,  who  relies  for  success  in  life  on  his 
education  and  talent,  to  consider,  i  refer  to  the  tendency  of 
Dissipation  to  debilitate  tfie  mind. 

And,  what  adds  to  the  danger  is,  that  while  it  really  en- 
feebles the  mind,  it  does  it  in  so  deceptive  a  way,  and  is  ac- 
companied by  such  appearances,  that  what  are  in  truth  the 
evidences  of  decav,  are  mistaken  by  the  unthinking,  as  proofs 
of  genius.    It  is  the  tendency  of  most  forms  of  social  dissipa- 
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tion  to  foster  the  power  of  display.    The  dissipated  meet. 
Dot  to  labor,  not  to  think,  not  to  be  improved,  but  to  be  amused. 
There  is  no  demand  among  them  for  what  is  true  and  import- 
ant— for  what  shall  require  the  exercise  of  the  understanding 
in  those  who  hear,  or  in  him  who  speaks — but  for  something 
that  shall  dazzle  the  imagination.     Care  is  to  be  drowned  in 
laughter,  and  the  knell  of  the  clock  tolling  forth  the  midnight 
hour  over  a  sleeping  city,  is  to  be  drowned  in  shouts  of  merri- 
ment.   In  the   riot  and  in  the  revel,  wit  is  wanted,  and  the 
power  of  quick  association  and  the  rapid  transfer  of  attention. 
When  there  is  demand,  there  will  be  supply.     These  powers 
are  cultivated;  they  are  sparkling  and  brilliant — they  set  the 
table  in  a  roar — they  send  in  sunshine  upon  the  gravity  of  the 
heavy,  and  the  stupid  find  their  letharg}'  stirred  into  a  strange 
activity.     All  turn  to  admire  him  who  can  thus  electrify  the 
dullness  about  him — his  versatile,  many-colored  mind — ever 
changing,  glancing  and   brilliant — and  mistake  for  a  natural 
and  healthy  activity,  this  brilliancy — which,  like  that  of  au- 
tunmal  woods — is  often  only  the  brilliancy  of  decay. 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  habits  of  dissi- 
pation— ^nay,  those  mental  habits  which  make  us  brilliant  and 
conspicuous  in  the  circle  of  the  dissipated,  are  those  which 
rapidly  enervate  the  intellect. 

The  intellect  unfolds   itself  in  healthy  strength,  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  two  habits — the  habit  of  atieniion,  and  the  habit 
of  directing  that  attention  to  what  is  true  and  important. — 
Now,  the  discipline  of  dissipation,  is  such  as  to  destroy  both 
these  habits.     What  has  truth  to  do  with  the  place  of  cUssipar 
tion!    Her  divine   beauty  shrinks  from  the  scene  of  sensual 
riot.     All  important  truths  involve  deeply  the  most  important 
interests  of  humanity — they  have   wide  relations — the  mind 
that  ponders   them  is  awed  by  its  magnitude.     There  is  a 
solemn  grandeur  about  them,  that  exiles  them  from  the  circles 
of  the  dissipated.     And  the  mind  that  does  not  dwell  upon 
them,  and  embrace  and  love  them,  becomes  barren.     It  may 
sparkle  with  paradoxes — it  may  have  that  wit  whose  rays  are 
reflected  from   the  brim   of  the  wine   cup — but  truth    and 
strength  it  cannot  have. 

And  it  is  even  more  fatal  to  the  habit  of  attention.  It  is  the 
very  pui^pose  of  dissipation  to  be  rid  of  the  toil  of  thought. — 
Continued  attention  to  any  thing,  would  throw  silence  over  the 
place  of  festivity.  The  dissipated  youth,  whatever  his  tal- 
ents, or  education,  insensibly  cultivates  those  habits  which  suit 
him  for  his  companions.  His  mind  flits  from  subject  to  sub- 
ject, never  resting  on.  any,  till  he  sees  it  unfold  before  him  in 
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quibbling  and  sophisticaL      We  are  bound  to  prove  this 
cliarge.     We  proceed  to  do  so.    We  accuse  Mrl  Hunt, 

1st,  Of  gross  inaccuracy  in  facts.  '  2nd,  Of  shallow  and 
weak  arguments.  3d,  Of  quibbles  and  sophisms  in  his  con- 
clusions. 

L  He  is  grossly  inaccurate  in  matters  of  fact.  Of  this, 
we  produce  six  examples,. 

1st.  He  says,  the  passage  ev,  tn^  yn,  ^is  generally  al- 
lowed to  be  genuine." 

This  bold  assertion  he  makes  in  the  very  face  of  his  own 
quotation  from  Knapp,  who  includes  it,  with  the  rest  of  the 
passage,  in  brackets.  Every  author^  whom  we  have  consult- 
ed, who  rejects  the  other  part,  rejects  also  these  words. 

2nd.  He  says,  ^  no  one  ever  doubted  the  genuiness  of  that 
hymn."  ^viz.  to  Ceres.)  The  first  book  we  opened  with  re- 
spect to  this  assertion,  was  Coleridge's  "Greek  Classic  Poets." 
And  the  first  words  we  saw  were  these;  **  There  has  been 
much  diversity  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  genuineness  of 
that  poem." 

3d.  He  says  of  1  John,  v.  7 — ^  It  is  found  in  all  the  print- 
ed editions  of  the .  Greek  Testament."  I  have  before  me  a 
copy  of  Griesbach's  Greek  Testament  m  which  it  is  not 
found.  Adam  Clarke  says,  *'  It  is  wanting  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  Erasmus,  1516;  in  the  second  edition,  1519. — ^It  is 
waniing  in  the  editions  of  Aldus,  Gerbelius,  Cephalius,  &c." 

4th.  He  says,  "The  genuineness  of  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  is  now 
established  by  incontestible  evidence."  We  have  before  us 
the  sixth  edition  of  Rosenmiiller,  1831,  which,  after  examining 
the  testimony  for  the  word  "  God"  in  this  verse,  follows 
Griesbach  in  rejecting  it,  and  inserting  in  its  place  the  pro- 
nouns "who,"  or  "which."  The  evidence  for  the.  jpassage 
"  now,"  is  just  what  it  was  formerly,  that  is,  hardly  any  evi- 
dence at  all. 

5th.  He  says,  "The  passage,  (1  John,  y.  7?)  is  quoted  or 
referred  to  by  distinguished  Greek  writers  of  the  third  or 
fourth  century."  Of  this,  he  produces  no  ^adotc  of  evideneej 
and  there  is  none  to  produce.     It  is  a  wild  assertion. 

6th.  He  says,  "The  early  editors  did  not  even  suspect  it 
was  spurious."  Erasmus,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  edi- 
tors, suspected  it  so  strongly  of  being  spurious,  that  he  would 
not  admit  iiinio  his  two ^st  editions. 

II.  Thus  inaccurate  is  Mr.  Hunt  in  matters  of  fact.  The 
arguments  by  which  he  attempts  to  defend  the  verse  are  shal- 
low and  insuflicient.    Some  of  them, are  based  on  the  above 
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inaccuracies;  of  these  we  take  no  notice.    The  following  are 
those  on  which  he  mainly  depends. 

.1st.  He.  lays  greSit  weight  on  the  fact  that  the  passage  is 
contained  in  sonie  copies  of  the  Vulgate,  or  Roman  Catholic 
version.    We  grant  that  it  is  there.    But  is  it  not  a  most  in- 
sufficient argument  for  a  text,  that  it  is  found  in  some  modern 
copies  of  a  smgle  version,  wh^n  it  is  wanting  in  all  other  ver- 
sions, (one  of  which,  the  Peshito  or  Syriac,  is  thought  to  go 
back  to  the  first  century),  wanting  in  all  Greek  manuscripts 
but  one  recent  one,  and  all  the  Fathers?    If  this  is  proof,  what 
could  we  not  prove?    He  says  much,  about  the  accuracy  of 
the  Latin  BiUe,  and  the  fidelity  of  Jerome.    Protestants  tell  a 
different  story  when  the  business  in  hand  is  to  attack  the 
GathoUcs*     Truly  has  it  been  said  of  the  Fathers,  and  their 
writings;  "They  are  Fathers  when /or  us,  children  when 
againU  us." 

!ind.  Another  argument  on  which  he  lays  great  weight,  is 
the  pretended  quotation  of  Cyprian,  a  Latin  Father  of  the 
third  century.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  Person, 
Michaelis  and  others,  that  Cyprian  did  not  quote  the  text,  and 
could  jiot.. have  quoted  it.  But  Mr.  Hunt  does  not  let  his 
readers  know  that  Cyprian's  testimonv  has  been  ever  doubted. 
Until  he  has  refuted  the  statements  of  Michaelis  on  this  point, 
his  argument  is  good  for  nothing. 

3d.  And  anOwer  argument  on  which  he  relies,  is  the  asser-» 
tion  of  Bishop  Middleton,  and  an  anonymous  Greek  professor, 
that  the  Greek  article  in  the  eighth  verse,  necessarily  implies 
something  gone  before.  He  says,.  "Middleton's  opinion  is 
law  on  the  subject  of  thoi  Greek  article.''  It  may  be  law  to 
Mr.  Hunt,  but  it  is  not  so  to  everybody,  as  he  may  see  by  the 
following  quotation  from  an  article  by  Professor  otuart  in  the 
Biblical  repository.  No  XJV. 

"  Enouffh,  I  trust,  has  been  said,  to  show  how  little  is  to  be 
thought  of  positive  and  confident  declarations,  in  a  multitude 
of  cases,  respecting  the  insertion  or  omission  of  the  article; 
enough  to  show,  how  little  claun  a  great  part  of  Middleton's 
canons  have,  to  the  Universality  wmch  he  has  generally  given 
to  them,  and  to  the  imperious  nature  with  which  he  has  often 
invested  them.  *  ♦  ♦  *        j  have  read  his 

book  until  I  despair  of  getting  to  the  light,  so  often  does  he 
deal  in  the  claro- obscure,  and  so  often  utters  unguarded  asser- 
tions, at  least  such  as  are  incapable  of  solid  defence." 

Let  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  Greek  professor  also  hearken  to  this 
advice; 
^In  the  mean  time,  it  is  not  amiss  to  give  a  hint  to  theologiufti 
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and  critics^  that  important  conclusions  in  either  of  their  de« 
partinents  ought  not  to  be  built  on  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  article*" 

4th.  Mr.  Hunt  has  also  what  he  calls  his  negative. Brffi- 
ments  in  favor  of  the  verse.  We  tliink  he  has  classed  them 
under  the  right  category.  They  are  indeed  negative  argu- 
mentSi  But  contrary  to  the  usual  grammatical  rule,  his  two 
nefifatives  by  no  means  make  an  affirmative. 

He  says  that  the  omission  of  the  passa^  in  all  the  manu- 
scriptSf  versions,  and  Fathers,  can  be  easily  accounted  for.— - 
For  ^  an  omission  in  ope  Greek  manuscript  would  account  for 
an  omission  in  all  the  rest" — and  this — ^^for  the  .omission  in 
many  of  the  versions,  and  all  the  Greek  Fathers.  Thus  al- 
most the  entire  argument  against  the  passage  is  set  aside." 

And  with  it,  we  repeat,  all  pur  evi(ience  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  any  part  of  our  Bibles.  For  if  a  text  could  be  so^asiiy 
lost  by  bemg  omitted  by  a  single  transcriber,  the  others  may 
have  been  lost,  and  others  put  m;  the  manuscripts  cease  to  be 
independent  witnesses;  and  we  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing die  true  text  of  scripture.  Mr.  Hunt's  "negative"  ai^^ 
ment  therefore,  proves  too  much,  and  so  proves  nothing. 
His  other  negative  argument  is  whimsical  enough. 
"Besides,  if  there  are  no  Greek  manuscripts  but  one,  for 
the  verse  after  the  end  of  the  third  centurv,  there  are  no 
Greek  manuscripts  against,  before  that  period." 

And  for  a  very  good  reason,  because  there  are  no  manu- 
scripts at  all^  before  that  period.     If  all  the  manuscripts  we 
have,  are  a^inst  it,  we  should  think  it  as  much  as  a  reasonable 
man  could  demand.    If  Mr.  Hunt  should  ever  be  ashamed  of 
this  article,  and  wish  to  deny  having  written  it,  and  all  the 
people  in  Amherst  who  know  him,  should  come  into  court 
and  swear  positively  that  they  saw  him  writing  it,  we  should 
expect  him  to  plead  that  "if  there  are  none  who  know  me, 
who  have  testined  in  my  favor — there  are  none,  who  don^* 
know  me,  who  have  testified  against  me."  So  that  the  amoun 
of  evidence  is  very  much  reduced. 

Such  are  the  arguments  by  which  he  defends  the  passage. 
We  think  we  have  shown  them  to  be  shallow  and  insufficient. 
Now  let  us  see  how  he  decides. 

III.     His  mode  of  drawing  his  conclusion  is  quibbling  and^ 
sophistical. 

He  reasons  that  if  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  })as- 
sage  are  equally  balanced,  charity  should  incline  us  to  receive 
it,^cause  if  spurious,  some  one  must  have  interpolated  it, 
and  we  ought  not  to  suspect  any  one  of  such  a  tning.    He 
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also  reasons  that  the  effect  on  the  public  mind  is  bad,  if  we 
call  a  passage,  here  and  there  in  the  Bible,  spurious.  It  weak- 
ens its  authority. 

Now  this  is  sophistry.  For  it  secretly  assumes  a  false  po- 
sition, namely,  that  no  texts  have  been  interpolated,  and  that 
no  passages  are  spurious,  if  you  assume  this  principle,  why 
examine  at  all,  wny  pretend  to  look  into  the  authority  of  any 

Sissage?  Why  not  say  at  once — ^I  am  satisfied  with  the 
ible  as  it  appears.  I  will  not  inquire  whether  any  part  be 
spurious  or  not: — I  will  take  it  all  together,  for  better  or 
worse."  This  would  be  the  only  consistent  consequence  of 
such  reasoning  as  Mr.  Hunt's. 

He  reasons  also  that  we  should  receive  the  passage  as 
genuine,  because  \he  sentiment  it  contains  is  admitted  by  all  to 
be  true.  Suppose  it  be — shall  we  put  into  our  Bibles  every 
doubtful  or  spurious  passage  which  toe  think  contains  a  true 
sentiment!  We  might  as  well  make  a  new  one  at  once.  His 
final  reason,  however,  for  deciding  in  favor  of  the  passage, 
seems  to  be  this. 

^The  evidence  against  the  passage  is  all  negative^  simfdy  a 
want  of  e^'idence  in  its  favor,  which  is  always  regarded  as  an 
inferior  kind  of  evidence;  while  the  evidence  in  its  favar^  is, 
the  greatest  part  of  it,  joo«7if?e." 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the  evidence  on  the  negative 
side  of  a  question,  should  be  negative.  If  a  person  should  as^ 
sert  a  word  to  be  good  English,  which  I  thou^t  not,  and  I 
could  show  the  word  was  in  no  dictionary,  used  by  no  writer 
of  any  authority,  never  heard  in  common  conversation;  all 
this,  according  to  Mr.  Hunt,  is  only  negative  evidence;  and  if 
he  can  prove  that  he  once  met  with  it  in  a  newspaper  adver- 
tisement, and  once  heard  it  used  by  a  scavenger  in  the  street; 
this  is  positive  evidence — and  must  outweigh  all  on  the  other 
side. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Hunt^s  candor,  his  facts,  his  arguments,  his 
mode  of  reasoning.    We  have  advisedly  used  pretty  strong 
language  with  respect  to  them.     If  there  be  anything  which 
deserves  a  stern  rebuke,  it  is  such  an  attempt  as   this,  whioh 
goes  to  shake  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith,. by  unset* 
Uing  the  text  of  scripture.    He  who  undertakes  an  inquiry  of 
this  kind,  should  do  it  under  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  remembering  those  awful  words,  ^If  any  man  shall  add 
unto  the  words  of  this  Book,  God  shall  add  unto  him  the 
plagues  which  are  written  in  this  Book.''    He  who  defends  a 
doubtful  passage  by  inaccurate  facts,  weak  arguments,  and 
inconclurive  reasoning,  is  in  gr^at  danger  of  the  condemmh 
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and  critics^  that  important  conclusions  in  either  of  their  de« 
partments  oaght  not  to  be  built  on  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  article." 

4th.  Mr.  Hunt  has  also  what  he  calls  his  neffaHve.wrgQ" 
ments  in  favor  of  the  verse.  We  think  he  has  classed  them 
under  the  right  category.  They  are  indeed  negative  ai^gu- 
mentSi  But  contrary  to  the  usfual  grammatical  rule,  his  two 
negatives  by  no  means  make  an  affirmative. 

He  says  that  the  omission  of  the  passa^  in  all  the  manu- 
scripts,  versions,  and  Fathers,  can  be  easily  accounted  for.— • 
For  ^  an  omission  in  one  Greek  manuscript  would  account  for 
an  omission  in  all  the  rest" — and  this — ^^for  the  .omission  in 
many  of  the  versions,  and  all  the  Greek  Fathers.  Thus  al- 
most the  entire  argument  against  the  passage  is  set  aside." 

And  with  it,  we  repeat,  all  our  evidence  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  any  part  of  our  Bibles.  For  if  a  text  could  be  so^easily 
lost  by  being  omitted  by  a  sinde  transcriber,  the  others  may 
have  been  lost,  and  others  put  m;  the  manuscripts  cease  to  be 
independent  witnesses;  and  we  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  true  text  of  scripture.  Mr.  Hunt's  ^negative"  argu- 
ment therefore,  proves  too  much,  and  so  proves  nothing. 
His  other  ne^tive  argument  is  whimsical  enouffh* 
^Besides,  if  there  are  no  Greek  manuscripts  but  one,  for 
the  verse  after  the  end  of  the  third  century,  there  are  no 
Greek  manuscripts  against,  before  that  period." 

And  for  a  very  good  reason,  because  there  are  no  manu- 
scripts at  all^  before  that  period.  If  all  the  manuscripts  we 
have,  are  a^inst  it,  we  should  think  it  as  much  as  a  reasonable 
man  could  demand.  If  Mr.  Hunt  should  ever  be  ashamed  of 
this  article,  and  wish  to  deny  having  written  it^  and  all  the 
people  in  Amherst  who  knoW  him,  should  come  into  court 
and  swear  positively  that  they  saw  him  writing  it,  we  should 
expect  him  to  plead  that  ^if  there  are  none  who  know  me, 
who  have  testined  in  my  favor — there  are  nohe,  who  don'* 
know  me,  who  have  testified  against  me."  So  that  the  amoun 
of  evidence  is  very  much  reduced. 

Such  are  the  arguments  by  which  he  defends  the  passage. 
We  think  we  have  shown  them  to  be  shallow  and  insufficient. 
Now  let  us  see  how  he  decides. 

ill.     His  mode  of  drawing  his  conclusion  is  quibbling  and^ 
sophistical. 

He  reasons  that  if  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  [MS- 
sage  are  equally  balanced,  charity  should  incline  us  to  receive 
it,  because  if  spurious,  some  one  must  have  interpolated  it, 
and  we  ought  not  to  suspect  any  one  of  such  a  tning.    He 
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also  reasons  that  the  effect  on  the  public  mind  is  bad,  if  we 
call  a  passage,  here  and  there  in  the  Bible,  spurious.  It  weak- 
ens its  authority. 

Now  this  is  sophistry.  For  it  secretly  assumes  a  false  po^ 
sition,  namely,  that  no  texts  have  been  interpolated,  and  that 
no  passages  are  spurious.  If  you  assume  this  principle,  vAij 
examine  at  all,  wny  pretend  to  look  into  the  authority  of  any 

Eissage?  Why  not  say  at  once — ^*I  am  satisfied  with  the 
ible  as  it  appears.  I  will  not  inquire  whether  any  part  be 
spurious  or  not — I  will  take  it  all  together,  for  better  or 
worse."  This  would  be  the  only  consistent  consequence  of 
such  reasoning  as  Mr.  Hunt's. 

He  reasons  also  that  we  should  receive  the  passage  as 
genuine,  because  the  sentiment  it  contains  is  admitted  by  all  to 
be  true.  Suppose  it  be — shall  we  put  into  our  Bibles  every 
doubtful  or  spurious  passage  which  toe  think  contains  a  true 
sentiment!  We  might  as  well  make  a  new  one  at  once.  His 
final  reason,  however,  for  deciding  in  favor  of  the  passage, 
seems  to  be  this. 

"^The  evidence  atgaiiut  the  passage  is  all  negative^  simply  a 
want  of  evidence  in  its  favor,  which  is  always  rejgarded  as  an 
inferior  kind  of  evidence;  while  the  evidence  in  its  favor^  is, 
the  greatest  part  of  it,  positiveJ*^ 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the  evidence  on  the  negative 
side  of  a  question,  should  be  negative.  If  a  person  should  as^ 
sert  a  word  to  be  good  English,  which  I  thought  not,  and  I 
could  show  the  word  was  in  no  dictionary,  used  by  no  writer 
of  any  authority,  never  heard  in  common  conversation;  all 
this,  according  to  Mr.  Hunt,  is  only  negative  evidence;  and  if 
he  can  prove  that  he  once  met  with  it  in  a  newspaper  adver- 
tisement, and  once  heard  it  used  by  a  scavenger  m  the  street; 
this  is  positive  evidence — and  must  outweigh  all  on  the  other 
side. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Hunt's  candor,  his  facts,  his  arguments,  his 
mode  of  reasoning.    We  have  advisedly  used  pretty  strong 
language  with  respect  to  tliem.     If  there  be  anything  which 
deserves  a  stern  rebuke,  it  is  such  an  attempt  as  this,  which 
goes  to  shake  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith,  by  unset* 
ding  the  text  of  scripture.    He  who  undertakes  an  inquiry  of 
this  kind,  should  do  it  under  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  remembering  those  awful  words,  ^If  any  man  shall  add 
unto  the  words  of  this  Book,  God  shall  add  unto  him  the 
plagues  which  are  written  in  this  Book."    He  who  defends  a 
doubtful  passage  by  inaccurate  fisu^ts,  weak  arguments,  and 
inconclurive  reasoning,  is  in  gr^at  danger  of  the  condemna- 
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tion  of  those,  \vho  add  to  thei^'ords  of  the  Book.  We  would 
not  accuse  Mr.  Hunt  of  an  intention  to  put  a  spurious  passage 
into  the  Book  of  Life.  But  the  exhibition  above  made,  au- 
thorises us  in  asserting  that  the  article  was  written  under  a 
ruling  purpose  to  find  arcrunients  to  support  a  text,  important, 
yea  necessary,  to  the  Trinitarian  cause.  He  probably  de- 
ceived himself  into  the  belief  that  he  was  instituting  a  fair 
inquiry.  But  the  result  siiows  him  to  have  been  under  the  in- 
fluence of  doctrinal,  not  critical  motives — and  not  seeking  the 
truth  with  a  single  eye.  And  we  are  justly  censurable  for 
such  self-deception,  since  an  humble  prayer  to  the  throne  of 
Grace,  is  a  promised  condition  of  God's  showing  us  by  his 
spirit,  our  real  purposes  and  feelings.  Fearing  lest  we  should 
be  under  a  Unitarian  bias  in  writing  tliis  article,  our  readers 
will  see  that  we  have  carefully  consulted  only  Trinitarian 
auihorities* 

And  what  can  that  doctrine  be  worth  which  needs  such 
support  as  this  article  of  Mr.  Hunt's.  How  small  must  be 
the  evidence  for  the  Trinity  in  the  Bible,  when  a  text  like 
this,  is  contended  for,  year^ after  year,  in  defiance  of  all  criti- 
cism, fact,  and  evidence?^  The  truth  is  plain,  Trinitarians 
cannot  do  without  this  text.  They  feel  that  they  must  have  it 
in  order  to  make  up  a  plausible  scriptural  argument  for  the 
Trinity.  Every  such  article  therefore,  as  this  of  Mr.  Hunts, 
is  a  convincing  and  sufficient  proof  of  the  inherent  weakness 
of  the  Trinitarian  cause.  j.  f.  c. 

Louisville,  Ky. 


Art.  v.— the  INFLUENCE  OF  DISSIPATION  ON  THE 

INTELLECT. 

Among  the  evils  of  dissipation,  there  is  one  which  is  too 
often  passed  over;  one  which  it  especially  concerns  every 
educated  young  man,  who  relies  for  success  in  life  on  his 
education  and  talent,  to  consider.  I  refer  to  the  tendency  of 
Dissipation  to  debilitate  the  mind* 

And,  what  adds  to  the  danger  is,  tiiat  while  it  really  en- 
feebles the  mind,  it  does  it  in  so  deceptive  a  way,  and  is  ac- 
companied by  such  appearances,  that  what  are  in  truth  the 
evidences  of  decav^,  are  mistaken  by  the  unthinking,  as  proofs 
of  genius.    It  is  the  tendency  of  most  forms  of  soctal  dissipa- 
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lion  to  foster  the  power  of  display.    The  dissipated  meet, 
not  to  labor,  not  to  think,  not  to  be  improved,  but  to  be  amused. 
There  is  no  demand  among  them  for  what  is  true  and  import- 
ant— for  what  shall  require  the  exercise  of  the  understanding 
in  those  who  hear,  or  in  him  who  speaks — but  for  something 
that  shall  dazzle  the  imagination.     Care  is  to  be  drowned  in 
laughter,  and  the  knell  of  the  clock  tolling  forth  the  midnight 
hour  over  a  sleeping  city,  is  to  be  drowned  in  shouts  of  merri- 
ment*   In  the   riot  and  in  the  revel,  wit  is  wanted,  and  the 
?ower  of  quick  association  and  the  rapid  transfer  of  attention, 
i^hen  there  is  demand,  there  will  be  supply.     These  powers 
are  cultivated;  they  are  sparkling  and  brilliant — they  set  the 
table  in  a  roar — they  send  in  sunshine  upon  the  gravity  of  the 
heavy,  and  the  stupid  find  their  letharg}"^  stirred  into  a  stranse 
activity.     All  turn  to  admire  him  who  can  thus  electrify  the 
dullness  about  him — his  versatile,  many-colored  mind — ever 
changing,  glancing  and   brilliant — and  mistake  for  a  natural 
and  healthy  activity,  this  brilliancy — which,  like  that  of  au- 
tumnal woods — is  often  only  the  brilliancy  of  decay. 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  habits  of  dissi- 
pation— nay,  those  mental  habits  which  make  us  brilliant  and 
conspicuous  in  the  circle  of  the  dissipated,  are  those  which 
rapialy  enervate  the  intellect. 

The  intellect  unfolds  itself  in  healthy  strength,  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  two  habits — the  habit  of  attention^  and  the  habit 
of  directing  that  attention  to  what  is  true  and  important* — 
Now,  the  discipline  of  dissipation,  is  such  as  to  destroy  both 
these  habits.     What  has  truth  to  do  with  the  place  of  cussipar 
tion!    Her  divine   beauty  shrinks  from  the  scene  of  sensual 
riot.     All  important  truths  involve  deeply  the  most  important 
interests  of  humanity — they  have   wide  relations — the  mind 
that  ponders   them  is  awed  by  its  magnitude.     There  is  a 
solemn  grandeur  about  them,  that  exiles  uiem  from  the  circles 
of  the  dissipated.     And  the  mind  that  does  not  dwell  upon 
them,  and  embrace  and  love  theiti,  becomes  barren.     It  may 
sparkle  with  paradoxes — it  may  have  that  wit  whose  rays  are 
reflected  from   the  brim   of  the  wine   cup — but  truth    and 
strength  it  cannot  have. 

And  it  is  even  more  fatal  to  the  habit  of  attention.  It  is  the 
very  purpose  of  dissipation  to  be  rid  of  the  toil  of  thought. — 
Continued  attention  to  any  thing,  would  throw  silence  over  the 
place  of  festivity.  The  dissipated  youth,  whatever  his  tal- 
ents, or  education,  insensibi v  cultivates  those  habits  which  suit 
him  for  his  companions,  ftis  mind  flits  from  subject  to  sub- 
ject,  never  resting  on,  any,  till  he  sees  it  unfold  before  him  in 
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its  full  proportions.  His  aim  is  to  startle — to  dazzle — to 
strike  with  a  perpetual  stage  efTect.  And  this  requires  a  habit 
precisely  the  reverse  of  continued  attention,  viz:  the  habit  of 
rapidly  transferring  the  attention  from  one  subject  to  another 
without  waiting  to  consider  any*  And  this  is  but  another 
phrase  to  designate  volatility.  The  natural  point  of  dissipa- 
tion then  iS)  a  mind  barren  and  volatile. 

I  dwell  on  this  view  of  the  subject,  becau^  the  brilliancy 
that  we  sometimes  see  accompanying  dissipated  habits  in 
their  early  stages,  is  delusive.  But  in  general  wc  have  the 
dissipation  without  the  brilliancy.  This  last  dying  twinkling 
of  the  mind  goes  out.  The  time  of  improvement  is  wasted. 
The  mind  labors  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  torpid  fulness  of  a 
dissipated  body,  and  finally  ceases  to  struggle  at  all. 

Its  purity  and  spirituality  and  maj^nanimity  disappear — it 
loses  its  vigor— it  loses  all  ambition  ror  better  things — it  be- 
comes of  Uie  ear&,  earthy. 

Is  not  this  a  true  description?  Does  not  dissipation  thus 
degrade  and  dwarf  the  intellect — make  it  groveling  in  its 
views  and  inefficient  in  its  efforts?  Do  not  the  latter  years  of 
dissipated  life  discover  the  perpetual  indications  of  a  growing 
mental  imbecility,  and  show  that  the  mind,  no  less  than  tlie 
heart,  is  deadened  by  the  miasma  that  steams  up  from  the 
scenes  of  a  sensual  riot? 

The  world  has  often  had  to  mourn  over  those  who  have 
been  thus  lost  to  themselves — to  usefulness,  and  to  society. — 
It  has  seen  their  -minds  dawning  in  brightness,  their  rising 
splendors  giving  promise  of  a  glorious  day.     And  it  has  seen 
vapors  and  clouds,  black  as  those   that  in  the  Apocalypse 
rose  from  the  bottomless  pit,  obscuring  them  ere  noon — their 
light  going  out  in  darkness.     And  if  sometimes  brief  flaslies  of 
intellect  appear,  they  are  only  enouch  to  show  what  was,  and 
what  might  have  been.    Occasionally  the  dissipated  may  dis- 
cover the  signs  of  former  power.     They  may  rouse  them- 
selves to  efforts  which  show  that  something  of  their  former 
strength  remains.     But  those  efforts  cannot  be  continued. — 
That  healthy  mental  power  which  would  have  made  them 
easy  and  common,  has  oozed  away.    Their  intellectual  efforts 
are  unnatural — convulsive— spasmodic — the   writhmgs    and 
tossing  of  a  sick  man  in  the  frenzy  of  the  fever — a  moment 
exhibiting  unnatural  strength,  to  sink  the   next  to  prostrate 
weakness. 

One  of  the  most  strange  inconsistencies  in  human  conduct 
is,  that  these  brief  displays  of  power,  which  are  not  and  can- 
not be  sustained,  are  often  more  attractive  to  the  young;  and 
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men  themselves  are  often  more  vain  of  ihem,  than  of  a  life 
filled  with  such  efforts  from  end  to  end — vainer  of  being  sup- 
posed capable  of  having  done  much,  than  of  having  actually 
done  it* 

But,  wo  to  the  youth  who  dreams  that  the  reputation  of 
having  talents  capable  of  great  efforts,  can  ever  stand  in  the 
place  of  accomplishing  them.  IS  he  really  have  such  power, 
they  only  enlarge  the  sphere  of  duty.  His  vanity  may  be 
flattered,  but  his  conscience  will  never  be  satisfied  with  the 
thought  that  he  might  have  been,  what  he  is  not.  TKe  world 
may  admire,  but  will  not  trust  him  who  has  been  faithless  to 
himself.  And  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  the  demand  will 
be:  Where  are  the  fruits  of  the  powers  that  were  given ^ — 
And  condenmation  will  be  in  proportion  as  the  powers  and 
opportunities  abused,  have  been  great. 

There  b  always  something  most  melancholy  in  the  ruins  of 
the  mind.  The  fallen  tower  may  be  rebuilt — the  temple 
which  storm  and  time  and  violence  have  defaced,  may  be  re- 
stored-—disease  may  undermine  the  human  frame,  and  still  the 
spirit  survive  the  wreck  unharmed; — but  when  the  spirit  it- 
self decavs — when  it  is  not  the  eye  tliat  is  quenched,  nor  the 
ear  dulled,  but  the  faculties  within,  that  have  become  dead — 
when  dissipation  has  touched  the  spirit,  and  the  bright  ima^e 
of  God,  the  soul  created  for  eternity,  has  become  imbrued  m 
the  flesh;  its  glory  gone — its  faculties  benumbed — its  light 
extinguished,  save  a  few  warming  gleams  appearing  like 
sparks  amid  the  ashes  of  a  conflagration;  here  is  a  ruin  over 
which  the  angels  of  heaven  might  weep;  the  ruin  of  an  im- 
mortal nature.  This  is  death;  the  death  of  the  living  soul; 
buried  iip  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  flesh,  and  to  be  raised  from 
thence  only  to  appear  before  the  bar  of  God.  Inspiration  has 
foretold  the  words  of  doom:  The  di'unkard  shall  riot  inheri^ 
the  kingdom  of  God* 
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Art.  VI^LETTERS  ON  THE  DEITY  OF  CHRIST^NO-  III, 

To  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  JVest^  Pastor  of  tlie  Presbyterian  S(h 

defy  in  MeadviUe,  Pa. 

Rkv.  and  Dear  Sir: — I  have  in  my  preceding  letter  en- 
deavored to  show,  that  the  disciples,  who  must  have  known 
their  Master  better  than  any  one  else,  never  thought  him  to 
be  the  supreme  God,  but  merely  his  Messenger.  Satisfactory 
as  the  proof  which  I  have  alleged  in  support  of  this,  appears 
to  me  to  be,  yet  it  is  far  less  conclusive,  than  that  which  we 
derive  from  a  general  view  of  the  intercourse  between  our 
Saviour  and  his  disciples.  When  we  see  them  live  with  him 
on  the  footing  of  tnc  most  perfect  familiarity; — when  we 
hear  them  questioning  him  with  the  utmost  freedom  on  every 
subject; — ^when  we  hear  Peter  reproving  him,  and  John  and 
James  requesting  that  they  may  be  next  in  authority  under 
him,  we  then  feel,  that  it  is  impossible  that  these  disciples 
believed  him  to  be  the  Supreme  God  of  the  universe.  Tney 
never  address  him  by  any  higher  title  than  those  of  Rabbi, 
Master,  Teacher  or  Lord;  and  even  when  they  see  him  con- 
trol the  powers  of  nature,  and  hushing  the  tempest  with  a 
word,  they  only  ask  in  astonishment,  "  what  manner  of  man 
is  this,  that  even  the  winds  and  the  sea  obey  him?"  (a) 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  at  least  one  of  the  disciples, 
namely  Thomas,  recognized  Jesus  as  God.  As  it  is  my  wish 
to  examine  every  proof  which  is  brought  forward  in  support 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  proper  Deity  of  our  Saviour,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  passage  on  which 
this  supposed  recognition  of  Thomas  is  thought  to  be  founded. 
It  is  found,  John  xx.  26,  28,  and  reads  thus.  "And  after 
eight  days  again  his  disciples  were  within,  and  Thomas  with 
them.  Then  came  Jesus,  the  doors  being  shut,  and  stood  in 
the  midst,  and  said,  Peace  be  unto  you.  Then  saith  he  to 
Thomas,  Reach  hither  thy  finger,  and  behold  my  hands;  and 
reach  hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my  side;  and  be  not 
faithless,  but  believing.  Thomas  answered  and  said  unto 
him.  My  Lord  and  my  God." 

Concerning  the  tme  constniction  of  these  words  of  Thom- 
as, there  exists  a  difference  of  opinion.  Some,  and  if  I  mis- 
take not,  even  some  of  the  Trinitarian  critics,  consider  tliese 
words  as  a  mere  exclamation  of  surprise,  as  if  Thomas  had 
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sakly  My  Lord  and  my  God,  how  great  is  thy  power.  Others, 
on  the  contrary,  and  among  them  some  of  the  ablest  Unitarian 
writers,  have  considered  them  as  a  confession.  Let  us  sup- 
pose it  to  be  the  latter,  and  inquire  what  must  then  be  its  true 
import. 

Most  Trinitarians  suppose,  that   Thomas  here  acknowl- 
edges Jesus  to  be  the  Supreme  God*     But  it  appears  to  me, 
that  every  attending  circumstance  negatives  such  a  supposi- 
tion.   Thomas,  but  the  moment  previous,  so  far  from  believing 
Jesus  to  be  the  Supreme  God,  had  been  unwilling  to  believe^ 
that  God  had  raised  him  from  the  dead,  unless  he  should  be 
convinced,  by  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses,  that  he  really 
was  alive.     The  appearance  of  Jesus  removed  his  unbelief  on 
this  point;  but  there  was  evidently  nothing  in  the  faith  th«tt 
his  Master  had  been  restored  to  life,  which  could  lead  Thomas 
to  conclude,  that  he  must  be  the  Supreme  God;  and  we  ha^ve 
no  right  to  attribute  to  this  apostle  such  an  extravagant  mode 
of  reasoning.    The  attendant  circumstances  are  all  irrecon- 
cilable with  such  a  supposition.       We  do  not  find,  that 
Thomas  and  his  fellow  apostles  fell  prostrate  in  mute  awe  and 
adoration,  as  they  certainly  would  have  done,  had  they  all  ^t 
once  found  themselves  in   the  visible   presence  of  the  Being 
whom  they  believed  to  be  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  told,  that  during  forty  days  they  con- 
verse with  Jesus;  (a)  they  eat  and  drink  with  him;  (b)  and 
€ven  the  moment  previous  to  his  ascension,  they  question  him 
with  the  utmost  freedom,  concerning  the  re-establishment  of 
the  kuD^dom  of  Israel,  (c)  Now  it  is  utterly  impossible  that 
any  men  could  act  so  who  believed  themselves  to  be  in  the  im- 
mediate and  visible  presence  of  God. 

But  how  are  we  then  to  understand  these  words  of 
Thomas?  If  they  are  a  confession,  which  I  acknowledge  is 
not  clear  to  me,  we  must  then  consider  that  Thomas,  con- 
vinced by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  that  God  had  really  sent 
him,  now  acknowledges  him  as  his  Lord  and  Divine  teacher, 
and  applies  to  him  the  title  God^  in  that  qualified  and  subordi- 
nate sense,  in  which  it  was  applied  among  the  Jews,  to  those 
to  whom  the  word  of  God  came,  (d ) 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  prove,  that  the  disciples  and  the 
believing  Jews,  believed  on  Jesus,  not  as  God,  but  as  the 
Christ  or  Messiah;  I  shall  now  proceed  to  establish, — and  I 
hope  to  do  so  most  conclusively, — that  it  was  in  the  latter,  and 
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not  in  the  former  character,  that  he  was  rejected  by  the  Jews 
and  their  nilers. 

1  have  before  shown,  that,  on  sundry  occasions,  Jesus  an- 
nounced himself  as  being  tlie  expected  Christ  or  Messiah.  It 
appears  from  wliat  we  read,  John  vii.  40,  42,  and  in  other 
places,  that  the  question,  whether  he  was,  or  was  not  the 
Christ,  was  much  agitated  among  the  Jews,  and  we  are  told 
subsequently,  John  ix,  22,  that  the  Jewish  rulers  had  already 
agreed,  ^^  that  if  any  man  did  confess  that  he  (Jesus)  was 
Christ,  he  should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue."  Here  then 
we  have  it  stated  with  precision  in  what  character  they  reject 
him.  They  refuse  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  Christ,  and  to 
deter  the  people  from  receiving  him  as  such,  they  decree  the 
punishment  of  exclusion  from  the  Synagogue,  against  all  who 
should  do  so.  At  John  xi.  47, 50,  we  find,  if  1  mistake  not, 
the  reason  of  this  conduct  of  the  Jewish  rulers.  In  the  minds 
of  the  Jews,  the  idea  of  the  Christ  or  Messiah  was  constantly 
connected  with  that  of  a  temporal  king;  and  hence  the  rulers 
feared,  that  the  recognition  ot  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  which  they 
considered  as  equivalent  to  declaring  him  king  of  the  Jews, 
would  lead  to  a  war  with  the  "Romans,  in  which  the  latter 
would  take  away  **  their  place  and  nation."  It  was  this  fear 
which  led  Caiaphas  to  give  the  cold-blooded  advice,  that  Jesus 
ought  to  be  put  to  death. 

But  it  is  the  trial  of  our  Saviour  before  the  Jewish  council, 
which  puts  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry  in  the  clearest 
light.     The  rulers  had  determined  to  put  Jesus  to  death,  but 
they  find  it  necessary  to  have  at  least  some  decent  pretext  for 
doing  so.     Hence  they  sought  for  false  witnesses,  who  might 
testify  something  tliat  could  justify  his  execution,  (a)    Now 
this  was   totally  unnecessary,  if  Jesus  had  ever  announced 
himself  to  the  Jews,  as  tlie  Supreme  God.     Evidence,  that  he 
had  claimed  to  be  such,  would  have  made  him  most  clearly 
amenable  to  the  Jewish  law;  and  the  absence  of  sucH  evi- 
dence at  his  trial,  is  most  conclusive  proof  that  he  never  made 
such  claim.    What  is  the  evidence  which  is  alledged  against 
him  by  these  witnesses?    It  is,  that  he  should  have  said,  that 
he  could  destroy  the  temple,  and  rebuild  it  in  three  days;  but 
this  even  the  Jewish  council  appear  to  have  deemed  insuffi- 
cient, to  justify  a  sentence  of  death.     At  last  however  the 
high  priest  falls  on  a  plan  which  answers  their  purpose.      He 
adjures  Jesus  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  to  tell  him  whether 
he  "be  tlie  Christ,  the  Son  of  God;"  (b)  and  the  moment 
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Jesas  has  answered  this  question  affirmatively,  they  declare 
him j:uilty  of  blasphemy,  and  condemn  him  to  death. 

Here  then  we  have  the  most  explicit  proof,  that  it  was  not 
because  he  claimed  to  be  God,  but  because  he  claimed  to  be 
the  Christ,  that  the  Jewish  Council  condemned  him;  and  eve- 
ry step  in  the  cruel  and  bloody  scene  which  follows,  shows,  that 
it  was  as  the  Christ  that  he  was  rejected*  Immediately  after 
his  condemnation  by  the  council,  they  blindfold  him,  and 
then  strike  him,  and  in  derision  of  his  prophetic  pretensions, 
ask  him,  who  it  is  that  strikes  him.  (a)  When  they  carry 
him  before  Pilate,  the  Roman  governor,  tlie  accusation  they 
bring  against  him,  is,  that  he  perverts  the  nation,  ^'  forbidding 
to  give  tribute  unto  Caesar,  saying,  that  he  himself  is  Christy 
a  ikng.^  (b)  When  Pilate,  fully  convinced  of  his  innocence, 
wishes  to  save  him,  it  is  as  the  Christ  that  the  multitude  re- 
ject him,  and  demand  his  death*  (c)  It  is  as  tlie  Christ,  that 
the  cruel  soldiery  mock  him,  by  clothing  him  with  a  royal 
robe,  and  crowning  him  with  a  crown  of  thorns,  (d)  It  is 
as  the  Christ,  the  kmg  of  Israel,  that  he  is  crucified;  (e)  and 
the  brutal  multitude,  and  the  unfeeling  priests  insulted  him 
during  his  last  agonies,  by  exclaiming;  ^  He  saved  others, 
cannot  he  save  himself?  Let  Christy  the  king  of  Israel  de- 
scend now  from  the  cross,  that  we  may  see  and  I)elieve." 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  prove,  that  it  was  not  as  God, 
but  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  that  our  Saviour  was  be- 
lieved on  by  his  disciples,  and  rejected  by  the  Jews  and  their 
rulers;  and  here,  therefore,  the  examination  which  I  propo- 
sed in  the  beginning,  is  completed*  But,  as  there  are  some 
christians,  ( and  if  I  may  judge  from  a  fact  which  has  just  fallen 
under  my  observation,  the  members  of  the  Episcopal  church 
in  this  country  are  of  the  number;)  (f)  who  hold,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  proper  Deity  of  our  Saviour  was  not  known 
to  the  apostles  during  his  residence  on  earth,  but  was  super- 
naturally  revealed  to  them  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  I  snail 
devote  a  few  moments  to  the  examination  of  that  opinion* 

That  the  assertion^  that  this^  revelation  was  made  at  that 
time,  is  entirely  gratuitous,  and  is  unsupported  by  the  narration 
we  have  of  the  events  of  that  day,  I  think  even  you.  Sir, 
will  admit*  In  the  relation  which  Luke  has  left  us,  there  is 
not  a  single  word,  which  ingenuity  can  torture  into  even  an 
allusion  to  such  a  revelation;  and  the  assertion  is  evidently 
got  up  to  get  over  a  difficulty*     Happily  for  those  who  with 
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me  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  simple  unity  of  God,  the 
sacred  historian  has  furnished  us  with  the  most  positive  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  that  no  such  revelation  v\ras  made  to  the 
apostles  on  that  day. 

Prom  the  manner  in  which  the  human  mind  is  constituted, 
any  unexpected  discovery  we  make,  on  a  subject  in  which  we 
feel  a  deep  interest,  will,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  constantly 
present  to  our  mind.     If  this  be  the  case  with  the  common 
occurrences  of  life,  what  must  not  have  been  the  effect,  if  it 
had  been  suddenly  revealed  to  the  apostles,  that  their  late 
Master,  with  whom  they  had  lived  in  such  close  intimacy, ' 
was  not,  as  they  had  supposed,  a  messenger  of  Grod,  but  the 
Great  Jehovah  himself?     Would  not  this  discovery  have,  for 
days  and  weeks,  completely  absorbed  every  faculty  of  their 
mind,  so  as  not  to  leave  them  the  power  to  think  or  to  talk  on 
any  other  subject?    Would  they  not,  on  every  occasion,  have 
imparted  to  others  the  wonderful  discovery,  that  that  Jesus 
whom  they  had  believed  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  whom  the 
Jews  had  crucified,  was  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe? — 
Surely  such  would  naturally  have  been  their  conduct.     Now 
it  so  happens,  that  Peter  has  to  address  a  large  audience, 
within  probably  less  than  one  hour  after  this  wonderful  reve- 
lation is  supposed  to  have  been  made  to  him,  and  when  of 
course  his  mind  must  be  entirelyfilled  with  it; — it  so  happens 
that  his  late  Master  is  the  subject  of  his  discourse; — and  now 
let  us  hear  how  he  speaks  of  him  to  the  assembled  multitude. 
"Ye  men  of  Israel,  hear  these  words;  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
a  man  approved  of  God  among  you  by  miracles,  and  wonders 
and  signs,  (which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  you,  as  ye 
yourselves  also  know)  him,  being  delivered  by  the  determin- 
ate counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and 
by  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain.    Whom  God  has 
raised  up,  having  loosed  the  pains  of  death,  because  it  was 
not  possible  that  he  should  be  holden  of  it.    This  Jesus  hath 
God  raised  up,  whereof  we  all  are  witnesses.    Therefore, 
being  by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted,  and  having  received 
of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  his  shed 
forth  this,  which  ye  see  and  hear.     For  David  is  not  ascend- 
ed into  the  heavens;  but  he  saith  himself;  the  Lord  said  unto 
my  Lord,  sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thy  foes  thy 
footstool.     Therefore  let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  assur- 
edly, that  God  has  made  that  same  Jesus  whom  ye  have 
crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ."  Acts  II,  22,  24,  32,*  36. 

In  this  discpurse  Peter  calls  his  late  Master  by  the  name  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth, — ^he  calls  him  a  man^  approved  of  Gbd  by 
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the  miracles  which  God  did  by  him;  lie  tells  the  Jews,  that  . 
after  they  had  killed  that  Jesus,  God  had  again  raised  him 
fix)m  the  dead,  in  accordance  with  a  former  prophecy  of 
David;  that  Jesus,  having  been  by  the  power  of  God  exalted, 
and  having  obtained  from  God  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
had  poured  out  on  the  apostles  those  spiritual  gifts  of  which 
the  Jews  had  witnessed  the  etTects;  and  that,  in  accordance 
with  another  prophecy  of  David,  that  God  would  set  Jesus  at 
his  right  hand,  (tjiiat  is,  place  him  next  in  authority  to  himself,) 
God  held  made  that  same  Jesus  wiiom  they  had  crucified^  both 
Loitl  and  Christ* 

Such  is  the  discourse  of  Peter,  and  now  Sir,  permit  me  to 
ask;  is  this  the  language  of  a  man  to  whom  it  has  been  re- 
vealed but  a  few  moments  previously,  that  the  Master  of 
whom  he  speaks  is  the  Supreme  Lord  of  the  Universe?  Is  it 
possible^  that  Peter  could  express  himself  in  this  manner,  if 
ne  believed  Jesus  to  be  the  Supreme  God?  This  a[)pears  to 
me  to  be  impossible.  To  me  the  language  of  Peter  is  that  of 
a  Unitarian,  who  considers  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  be  two 
perfectly  distinct  Beings,  of  whom  the  latter  is  dependent  on 
the  former  for  his  exaltation,  his  power  and  his  existence.  It 
is  language  such  as  I  familiarly  meet  with  in  the  writings  and 
social  worship  of  Unitarians,  but  such  as  I  never  heard  from 
any  Trinitarian  pulpit,  during  nearly  fifty  years  that  I  wor- 
shipped with  Trinitarian  congregations. 

U  the  doctrine  of  the  proper  Deity  of  our  Saviour  was  not 
revealed  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  we  would  look  for  it  in 
vain  at  a  subsequent  day.  I  shall  therefore  close  this  long 
examination,  by  a  couple  of  general  remarks. 

The  first  is,  that  if  the  apostles  had  been  believers  in  the 
Trinity,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  proper  Deity  of  Jesus,  these 
doctrines  would  have,  in  their  teacnings,  occupied  the  same 
prominent  place  they  do  in  those  of  the  orthodox  of  the  pres- 
ent day.     Among  the  latter,  those  articles  of  faith  stand  out 
in  bold  relief  from  all  others,  and  a  belief  in  them,  is  pretty 
^nerally  held  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation.     But 
m  the  writings  of  the  apostles  they  occupy  no  such  station. — 
It  is  not  even  pretended  that  these  doctrines  are  there  ex- 
pressly taught  m  any  one  place;  and  the  proof  texts  by  which 
they  are  now  attempted  to  be  supported,  are  gleaned  Irom  ac- 
cidental expressions,  dropped  by  the  apostles  in  some  of  their 
epistles,  in  Die  discussion  of  totally  different  maUe)*s.    And  yet, 
these  apostles  had  also  their  ^romtn^Ti/  doctrine,  but  that  was 
entirely  different,  and  one  which  appears  to  be  nearly  lost  sight 
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Flow  on  thou  glorious  river, 
Thy  mountain  shores  between, 
To  where  the  Mezic's  stormy  waves 
Dash  on  Savannah's  green. 
Flow  on  between  the  forests, 
That  bend  above  thy  side. 
And  'neath  the  sky  and  stars,  that  lie 
Mirrored  within  thy  tide. 

High  in  the  distant  mountains, 

Thy  first  small  fountains  gush. 

And  down  the  steep,  through  the  ravine. 

In  shallow  rills  they  rush ; 

'  Till  in  the  level  valley. 

To  which  the  hills  descend. 

Converging  from  the  summits,  meet 

The  thousand  rills,  and  blend. — 

And  soon  the  narrow  mountain  stream. 

O'er  which  a  child  might  leap. 

Holds  on  its  course,  with  a  giants  force, 

In  a  channel  broad  and  deep. 

High  up  among  the  mountains. 
The  fisher  boy  is  seen. 
Alone  and  lounging  in  the  shade, 
Along  the  margin  green ; 
And  not  a  sound  disturbs  him,  save 
A  squirrel  or  a  bird. 
Or  on  the  Autumn  leaves,  the  noise 
"  Of  dropping  nuts  is  heard." — 
But  here,  the  city  crowds  upon 
The  freedom  of  thy  wave, 
And  many  a  happy  village  bank, 
'Thy  flowing  waters  lave. 
Upon  thy  tranquil  bosom,  floats 
An  empires  burdened  keels. 
And  every  tributary  stream, 
An  empires  wealth  reveals. 

Flow  on  thou  mighty  river! 

High  road  of  nations,  flow  \ 

And  thouj^ott  flow,  when  all  th«  woods 

Upon  thy  sidea,  are  low. 
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Yes,  thou  shall  flow  eternally, 
Though  on  thy  peopled  shores, 
The  rising  town  and  dawning  state  • 

Should  sink  to  rise  no  more. 
Though  on  the  hills  were  heard  no  more 
A  human  step  or  sound, — 
Though  they  were  a  dead  empires  mound. 
Still  onward  shall  thy  current  be, 
Thou  image  of  eternity, 
JVelUnUtj  O.        Onward,  and  onward  to  the  sea.  y. 
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^^I  would  not  give  a  farthins"  said  a  sordid  and  profligate  wretch  who  had 
amassed  an  immense  fortune  by  villainy  and  plunder :  '^  I  would  not  give  a 
farthing  for  virtue,  but  for  a  good  moral  character  I  would  give  twenty  tluni* 
sand  pounds." 

It  has  always  been  the  lot  of  virtue,  to  have  her  excellence 
acknowledged  by  the  corrupt  as  well  as  the  good:  but  there 
is  a  class  of  men,  and  that  not  a  very  small  one,  who  like  the 
rich  villain,  would  buy  the  advantages  of  virtue  at  a  hiffh 
price,  while  they  care  nothing  for  the  thing  itself;  who 
seek — not  goodness,  but  only  the  reputation  of  goodness;  and 
that  only  so  far  as  they  may  make  it  serve  some  consideration 
of  gain,  policy  or  convenience,  or  some  sordid  and  selfish  in- 
terest. 

For  such,  if  any  such  glance  over  these  pages,  the  follow- 
ing remarks  on  the  moral  character  are  not  mtended;  and  we 
will  save  them  the  trouble  of  perusing  a  dry  essay,  on  a  dry 
subject,  by  informing  them  in  the  outset  that  they  will  find 
in  it  nothing  to  their  taste; — nothing  which  to  them  will  be 
either  agreeable  or  useful. 

We  would  hold  up  moral  excellence  as  a  thing  to  be  loved 
in,  and  of  itself:  and,  as  Aristotle  says,  temperance  should  be 
practised — entirely  for  its  own  sake.  We  do  not  believe  in  Dr. 
Paley's  "  virtue,"  nor  in  the  utilitarian  philosophy.  Either 
there  is  something  good  in  moral  excellence  per  se^  prior  to 
all  considerations  of  utility,  and  without  any  regard  to  its  ef 
fects  on  human  condition,  or  we  are  adrift  without  star  or 
compass,  on  a  wide  and  dark  ocean,  and  our  whole  existence 
as  moral  beings,  is  little  better  than  along  blunder. 
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The  former  of  these  doctrines  is  the  only  one  which  can 
rescue  our  nature  from  the  most  hopeless  degradation,  or 
which  can  render  it  any  thins  but  folly  to  lay  down  rules  and 
precepts  for  the  guidance  of  moral  conduct.  We  do  not, 
however,  propose  to  prove  the  proposition  here,  though  we 
hope  it  mdy  be  corroborated  by  such  views  as  may  be  offered 
in  the  treatment  of  our  subject. 

.    The  precise  point  of  time  when  an  individual  acquires  the 
first  distinctive  features  of  a  moral  character,  it  is  unnecessa- 
ry and  perhaps  impossible  to  determine.     It  may  be  different 
in  different  cases,  but  it  is  suflicient  for  our  present  purpose  to 
know  that  every  one  acquires  some  kind  of  moral  character, 
the  moment  he  is  capable  of  a  moral  action.     Every  intelli- 
gent human  being  sustains  some  sort  of  moral  character  in  the 
view  of  the  world;  and  all  the  rest  of  mankind  assert  their 
common  right  of  passing  judgment  upon  its  merits  or  its  de- 
fects.    Hence,  nothing  is  more  usual  in  common  life,  than  to 
hear  the  sentence  of  approval  or  of  disapprobation  pronounced 
upon  the  respective  characters  of  individuals.    One  who  has 
never  stepped  out  of  the  vale  of  humble  life,  by  a  kind  and 
benevolent  disposition,  or  by  amiable  and  engaging  manners, 
sheds  peace  and  content,  and  happiness  through  the  domestic 
circle;  and  endears  himself  to  all  with  whom  he  has  inter- 
course; while  another,  in  the  same  situation,  and  sustaining 
precisely  the  same  relations,  becomes  an  object  of  genend 
aversion  and  disgust.    The  same  distinction  of  character  ob- 
tains in  public  Ine.     Here  also,  one  is  esteemed  and  another 
is  despised;  one  is  beloved  and  another  hated.    The  influence 
and  example  of  one,  render  him  a  public  benefactor  while  he 
lives,  and  even  when  he   has  "  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil," 
give  him  a  prolonged  existence  in  the  memory  and  the  affec- 
tions of  mankind.     Another  is   hunted  through  life   like   a 
ravening  beast,  and  is  pursued  with  curses,  even  beyond  the 
grave. 

Now  a  question  arises,  whether  destinies  so  different,  are 
really  subject  to  our  own  control,  or  whether  they  are  bound 
to  us  as  by  some  inscrutable  and  overruling  fatality.  Are  the 
different  characters  which  different  men  sustain  in  the  view  of 
the  world,  the  result  of  their  own  voluntary  actions,  or  do 
they  receive  them  as  the  unforeseen  and  unavoidable  allot- 
ments of  Providence;  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  the  com- 
fJexion  of  the  skin,  the  features  of  the  countenance,  and  the 
brmand  figure  of  the  body?  We  are  aware  that  there  are 
those  whose  sentiments  tally  exactly  with  the  latter  supposi- 
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tkm:  but  with  all  due  deference  to  metaphysical  theolo^ans, 
it  is  a  supposition  which,  in  our  humble  opinion,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  freedom  of  moral  action,  and  which  tends  to  destroy 
all  sense  of  accountability,  both  to  God  and  to  man.  Taking 
it  for  granted  then,  that  all  men  are  free  responsible  agents^ 
that  they  form  their  own  characters,  and  that,  at  least  in  this 
respect,  they  are  themselves  the  masters  of  their  own  desti- 
nies; we  proceed  to  enquire  into  the  be^  means  of  attaining 
moral  excellence,  and  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  which  lie 
in  the  way  of  that  attainment. 

And  in  the  first  place  we  remark  that  a  great  part  of  the 
work  of  forming  the  moral  character  is  completed  in  early 
life.      There  are  freshness  and   strength  in  the  influence  of 
early  prejudices  and  associations,  which  are  seldom  found  in 
riper  years:  yet  youth  is  the  very  season  in  which  this  influ- 
ence 18  raost  liable  to  perversion  and  abuse.     The  passions 
are  then  strong,  inconstant,  and  impatient  of  control.     The 
understanding  is  not  yet  strengthened  by  exercise,  nor  the 
judgment  matured  by  experience.     The  heart  yields  to  the 
suggestions  of  every  adviser,  and  the  mind  is  seldom  disposed 
to  calculate  the  consequences  of  a  given  course  of  action.-r- 
He  who  thus  enters  upon  the  world,  full  of  the  confidence  of 
virtue,  and  perhaps  feeling  within  him  the  stirrings  of  an  in- 
genuous spirit^ — who  has  neither  learned  from  failure,  the  folly 
of  self  despair,  nor  from  experience,  the  fickleness  of  the  most 
virtuous  emotions,  will  be  liable  to  fall  an  easy  and  unsuspect- 
ing prey   to  the   treachery  of  evil  passion.     Imagine  such  a 
person^  and  under  such  circumstances,  to  be  as  perfect  a  pat- 
tern of  youthful  innocence  and  good  nature,  as  humanity  ev- 
er aflbrds;  take  him.  in  the  midst  of  his  youth  and  promise, 
endowed  with  fine  feelings  and  tender  susceptibilities,  adorned 
with  all  those  qualities  which  can  give  grace  and  sweetness  to 
the  morning  of  life,  and  wholly  unconscious  of  any  secret  foe 
that  may  be  lurking  within  him, — take  him,  we  say,  thus  ex- 
cellent, amiable  and  engaging,   to  the   prison  of  some  con- 
demned malefactor;  tell  him  of  the  wretch  who  languishes 
there  for  some  horrible  act  of  midnight  assassination;  depict 
the  circumstances,  and  explain  the  nature  of  his  crime;  and 
exhibit  him  standing  a  condemned  criminal  at  the  bar  of  his 
country;    then  unbar   the   dungeon,    and   shew  the    hoary 
wretch,  laden  with  the  consciousniess  of  guilt;  tortured  with 
the  sting  of  remorse;  and  looking  forward  to  his  own  igno- 
minious and  dreadful  end;  and  when  the  little  auditor  becomes 
breathless,  and  shudders  at  the  tale,  tell  him  that  guilt,  and 
that  remorse,  and  that  end  may  yet  be  his,  and  how  would  his 
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wh(^e  soul  revolt,  at  so  shockingi  so  horrible  a  picture  of  hit 
own  future  self!  But  alas  I  for  poor  humau  nature!  That 
detestable  villain,  that  practised  veteran  in  iniauity,  was  once 
as  innocent  a  being,  as  pure,  as  lovely  as  he  wnose  bosom  had 
throbbed  with  mingled  pity  and  indignation,  as  he  listened  to 
the  sad  story  of  guilt  and  woe. 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  this  is  a  mere  picture  of  the 
imagination.  It  is  a  living  reality.  It  has  its  prototype  in 
Aousands  of  cases  that  fill  withm  the  ordinary  range  of  hu- 
man life.  Such  is  the  ^facilis  descensus  Avemi;^' — the  lar 
mentable  downward  tendency  from  innocence  and  virtue, 
and  an  honest  name,  to  vice,  and  guilt,  and  infamy.  How 
then  are  we  to  secure  ourselves  from  becoming  the  victims  of 
temptation?  How  are  we  to  shut  out  the  mfluence  ef  evil 
passions,  and  to  present  to  the  world  in  our  ovm  examples^ 
patterns  of  virtue  and  of  moral  worth?  To  these  enquiries, 
we  answer; — 

First,  We  must  fix  upon  a  high  standard  of  moral  excelr 
knee.    That  high  aims  are  necessary  to  the  accomplishment 
of  important  eims,  is  a  proposition  which  has  become  trite,  to 
a  proverb.     In  the  trainiag  of  the  intellect  to  scientific  at- 
tainmentSf — in  the  various  arts  of  practical  life,  and  in  ajU  our 
common  business  with  the  world,  the  principle  which  it  com- 
prehends, is  universally  recognised.      Where  is  the  instance 
of  an  eminent  artist,  orator,  or  scholar,  who  has  not  become 
such  by  having  first  determined  ifjpon  no  common  attainment? 
The  same  principle  holds  equally  true,  we  think,  with  regard 
to  morals.     We  need  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  our  own 
hearts  and  with  the  world,  to  be  convinced  that  the  elements 
of  depravity  are  within  and  around  us;  and  that  amidst  our 
own  groveling  passions  the  conflicting  interests  of  mankind, 
and  the  temptations  which  beset  us  on  every  hand,  we  must 
fix  upon  as  a  common  standard,  if  we  would  be  successful  in 
the  practice  of  virtue.    But  worthy  aims  alone,  are  not  all  that 
is  essential  for  the  formation  of  a  worthy  character.     Good 
resolutions,  however  essential   they  may  be  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  objects  which   they  are  intended  to  secure, 
must  yet  be  of  little  avail,  unless  they  are  followed  up  by  a 
strict  and  constant  adherence  to  proper  and  fixed  principles 
of  action.     In  the  cultivation  of  morals,  something  -more  is 
necessary,  than  a  cold,  calculating,  mechanical  determinatioi 
on  the  object  as  a  mere  matter  of  interest,  or  of  representa 
tion.    Moral  excellence  is  not  to  be  made  a  thin^  of  barter. — 
It  must  be  loved  and  cherished  for  its  own  inherent  beaut> 
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and  fitness.  It  must  be  regarded  with  something  of  that  en- 
thusiastic veneration  which  was  paid  by  Socrates  and  Piato 
to  the  To  Kahn  of  the  ancients.  It  must  be  seen  to  harmo- 
nise with  the  general  course  and  constitution  of  nature,  and  it 
must  be  pursued  as  the  ^  supreme  good.'' 

We  believe  that  there  exists,  naturally,  in  every  human 
breast,  such  a  thing  as  a  taste  for  virtue;  and  that  like  any 
other  taste,  such  as  that  of  the  sculptor,  the  poet,  or  the  paint- 
er, it  a  subject  of  discipline,  and  is  susceptible  of  wonderfid 
improvement.     For,  on  what  other  supposition  can  we  ac- 
count for  those  common  acts  of  civility,  those  interchanges  of 
affection,  and  all  those  multiplied  courtesies  which  spring  from 
our  social  nature,  and  which  render  our  connexion  in  life,  a 
blessing  both  to  others  and  to  ourselves.    How  else  can  we 
account  for  those  offices  of  good  will,  gratitude,  and  kindness, 
which  are  voluntarily  interchanged  between  man  and  man; 
even  cCknong  those  who  make  pretensions  to  no  hi^er  morali- 
.  tv  than  that  which  is  suggested  by  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
their  rdations  with  mankind?     Why  is  it  that  when  vice  is  de- 
picted in  its  odious  deformity,  men  naturally  turn  away  with 
loathing  and  disgust;  and  that  when  virtue  is  exhibited  in  her 
attractive  loveliness,  they  approach  to  meet  the  goddess,  and 
to  pay  at  her  feet  their  cordial  and  unhesitating  homage?  Now 
this  taste  for  virtue,  this  capacity  of  perceiving  and  admiring 
what  is  morally  good,  must  be  diligently  and  carefully  cultiva- 
ted.    Every  impure  thought  we  must  dismiss;  every  clamor- 
ous passion  we  must  silence:  all  the  gentle  and  kindly  emo- 
tions we  must  invite  and  hnprove:  Si  the  ameliorating  and 
harmonising  tendencies  which  we  may  find  within  us,  we 
must  cherish  and  confirm;  and  the  influence  of  every  thought 
and  association  which  would  tend  even  in  the  slightest  de- 

ri  to  shock  the  most  refined  and  sensitive  delicacy,  should 
effectually  excluded.  Thus  is  the  moral  taste  to  be  ren-  • 
dered  delicate  and  discriminating:  thus  is  it  to  be  applied  to 
the  forming  and  perfecting  of  the  whole  moral  man.  As  the 
taste  of  the  sculptor  fashions  the  shapeless  block  into  a  form 
<rf  just  and  beautiful  symmetry,  complete  in  every  part,  and 
showing  by  its  perfect  grace  of  feature,  and  its  exact  harmony 
of  proportions,  that  it  has  been  devised  by  a  skilful  genius, 
and  executed  by  the  hand  of  a  master. 

But  again;  it  will  do  much  toward  acquiring  excellence  of 
character,  to  contemplate  the  nature  of  our  relations  and  ob- 
ligations to  mankind.  Man  is  a  social  creature;  and  prone  as 
ne  is  to  foi^t  those  duties  which  are  reciprocal  between  so- 
ciety and  himself,  his  moral  character  is  determined  in  a  great 
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measure,  by  the  influence  of  the  social  connections.  To 
give  this  influence  its  appropriate  eflect^  we  must  consider  the 
objects  for  which  society  was  established,  and  the  various  de* 
pendencies  upon  each  other,  of  its  several  parts*  We  must 
cherish  and  strengthen  all  those  feelings  which  give  import- 
ance to  the  general  good;  remembering  too,  that  the  general 
good  of  the  whole,  is  made  up  of  the  particular  private  ^ood 
of  individuals*  The  legitimate  efiect.of  such  a  culture,  is  to 
render  us  kind,  condescending,  and  humane  to  all;  and  while 
it  secures  for  us  a  place  in  the  respect  and  good  will  of  our 
fellow-men,  advances  us  also  in  the  moral  dignity  of  our  na- 
ture. 

The  human  character  never  assumes  a  more  malign  and  un- 
natural aspect  than  when  it  is  under  the  influence  of  the  ma- 
levolent anections*     How  we  came  by  these   afllections,  we 
shall  leave  to  be  fought  out,  by  Dr*  Taylor  and  Dr*  Woods^ 
and  other  pleasant  and  useful  gladiators,  who  have  shed  ink 
and  indignation  in  the  ^science  divine."     What  concerns  our 
present  purpose,  is  to  know  that  we  possess  them,  and  that 
they  are  at  war  with  our  own  happiness  and  reputation,  and 
with  the  best  interests  of  society*     We  are  pot,  however,  to 
suppose  that  they  are  not  subjects  of  regulation  and  control. 
We  must  remember  that  we  are  creatures  of  reason,  as  well 
as  of  passion;  and  that  the  most  perverse  propensity  of  our 
nature  is,  for  the  present  at  least,  eflectually  subdued  the  mo- 
ment that  a  motive  is  presented  of  sufficient  power  to  over- 
come it.     An  example  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  this 
point.     A  man  is  malignantly  and  undeservedly  injured;  he 
IS  thrown  into  a  passion;  and  in  the  fury  of  the  moment,  he 
resolves  to  take  the  power  of  redress  into  his  own  hands,  and 
to  punish  the  ofl^ender  to  the  full  desert  of  his  crime*  Now,  in 
this  situation,  let  him  pause,  and  consider  for  a  moment  the 
nobleness  of  the  spirit  of  forgiveness,  and  the  meanness  of  the 
spirit  of  revenge.     Let  him  reflect  that  the  passion  which  he 
is  cherishing,  is  the  enemy  of  his  own  peace;  and  that  its  grat- 
ification, if  universally  permitted,  would  overthrow  the  whole 
social  system,  and  break  up  all  the  institutions  of  society — and 
if  these  considerations  do  not  alter  his  purpose,  and  soften 
and  tranquilize  his  feelings,  it  is  because  he  has  shamefiiliy 
abused  his  own  moral  nature*     The  same  mode  of  treatment 
is  applicable  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  all  those  unkind 
feelmgs  and  vicious  propensities  which  tend  to  degrade  man 
below  his  proper  level.    And  thus  we  think,  without  any  dis- 
respect to  the  superior  efficacy  of  religious  principle,  that 
reason  has  an  important  oflice  to  perform  in  directing  and 
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regulating  the  passions,  and  preventing  them  from  running  in- 
tofiurtful  and  forbidden  excesses. 

Another  requisite  to  the  formation  ofa  good  character,  is  an 
uniform  and  implicit  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  an  enlight- 
ened, uncorrupted  conscience.    This  faculty  has  been  merci- 
fully imparted  by  our  Creator,  to  all  men;  and,  as  it  was  ori- 
ginally given,  may  be  considered  as  a  safe  guide  for  our  whole 
moral  conduct.     Hence  we  speculate  much  about "  the  liberty 
of  conscience,"  and  indignantly  repel  any  attempt  whicn 
may  be  made  by  others,  to  shackle  its  freedom.     But  we  are 
prone  to  forget  that  we  ourselves  may,  in  innumerable  instan- 
ces, violate  its  dictates,  and  that  every  such  violation  is  an 
unwarrantable  breach  of  tlie  whole  order  of  nature.     For, 
notwithstanding  all  its  seeming  anomalies,  and  irregularities, 
the  great  system  of  nature  is  linked  together  by  indissoluble 
connections,  and  is  moving  onward  in  uninterrupted  harmony 
to  the  accomplishment  of  one  grand  and  benevolent  result, — 
the  universal  good.     Now,  conscience,  we  consider  to  be  noth- 
ing more  nor  less,  than  that  faculty  of  the  mind  which  points 
out  the  confomiity,  or  non-conformity  of  moral  actions  to' 
this  established  course  of  things.     In  the  formation  of  the 
character,  therefore,  its  intimations,  supposing  it  not  to  have 
been  corrupted  by  any  evil  propensity,  are  to  be  constantly 
and  sacredly  regarded. 

Among  the  most  efficacious  means  for  the  cultivation  of 
virtuous  sentiment  and  feeling,  is  the  influence  of  good  eX" 
ample. 

Men  are  formed  for  each  other.  They  are  drawn  toward 
each  other  by  a  feeling  of  natural  relationship,  and  are  held 
together  by  an  infinite  variety  of  ties.  No  one  of  them,  how- 
ever, can  exist  in  this  social  capacity  without  exciting  upon 
the  feelings,  habits,  and  characters  of  those  around  him*,  a 
moral  influence  of  incalculable  power;  and  we  know  of  noth- 
ing which  excites  in  us  warmer  gratitude  to  God,  or  which 
more  reconciles  us  to  humanity,  than  when  we  see  some  soli- 
tary individual  of  the  species,  striving  for  the  mastery  over 
his  evil  passions,  giving  law  to  his  unhallowed  lusts, — and  by 
his  own  uprightness  of  conduct,  and  purity  of  principles,  re- 
commending to  others  the  precepts  and  the  practice  of 
virtue. 

Such  examples,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  rare: — 
yet  their  influence,  wherever  they  may  be  found,  is  to  be 
preferred  above  all  price:  for  it  is  incomparably  more  pre- 
cious than  treasures  of  gold  and  silver. 

But  even  here,  there  is  danger  of  error.    Human  nature. 
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even  in  its  purest  forms,  is  a  strange  commixture  of  good  and 
evil  qualities,  and  in  adopting  a  standard^  there  is  neeaof  great 
discrimination  and  a  careful  study  of  the  human  heart.  If,  in 
our  common  intercourse  with  the  world,  we  take  the  pains 
to  analyze  the  several  characters  with  which  we  may  become 
acquainted,  we  shall  find  that  almost  every  individual  has 
some  peculiar  excellencies,  which  are  worthy  of  imitation.-— 
All  these,  in  whomsoever,  or  in  whatever  degree  they  may  be 
found,  we  must  cull  from  the  common  mass,  and  suppose  them 
to  be  united  in  a  single  character:  and  this  character  must  be 
to  us  in  morals,  what  Cicero's  imaginary  orator  was  to  him  in 
eloquence.  Thus  must  we  rise  from  one  degree  of  excellence 
to  another,  compassing  and  refining  every  attainment,  and 
aiming  at  nothing  short  of  the  perfection  of  the  whole  moral 
man. 

Finally^  in  the  formation  of  a  good  character,  we  must  use 
reflection,  and  the  results  of  experience.    No  one  can  expect 
to  attain  to  any  high  degree  of  moral  excellence,  who  is  not 
in  the  habit  of  retracing  the  course  which  he  has  pursued,  and 
of  carefiJly  examining  the  operations  of  his  own  feelings. — 
**  Let  not  sleep,"  says  Pythagoras,  '' fall  upon  thine  eyes,  till 
thou  hast  thrice  reviewed  the  transactions  of  the  past  day*— 
Where  have  1  turned  aside  from  the  path  of  rectitude?  What 
have  I  been  doing?    What  have  1  left  undone  which  I  ought 
to  have  done?    Thus  begin,  and  proceed:  and  in  the  conclu- 
sion, at  the  evil  which  thou  hast  done,  be  troubled:  but  for 
the  good,  rejoice."     This  is  true  philosophy.     Nature  invites 
the  mind  to  retirement,  not  less  than  she  does  the  body  to  re- 
pose.    Sleep  refreshes  the  body,  but  meditation  invigorates 
the  mind.      The   chamber — hushed  and  lone,  as  if  >a  spirit 
dwelt  there, — and  the  world  shut  out,  with  all  its  busy  schem- 
ingand  its  hollow  joys — this  is  the  place  where  the  soul  thrives: 
where  it  looks  in  upon  itself,  breathes  a  pure  and  a  free  air 
imbibes  its  food,  gathers  its  energies,  and  fits  itself  for  the 
sublime  life  it  must  ever  live. 

It  is  thus  that  we  are  enabled  to  hold  silent  cbnmiunioi 
with  the  heart,  and  to  remove  that  veil  which  hv  our  owi 
self-conceit,  or  by  the  flattery  of  others,  may  nave  beei 
drawn  over  our  imperfections,  or  our  vices.  It  is  there  tha 
we  look  upon  the  world  and  the  mysterious  relations  whid 
we  sustain  to  it,  in  the  sober  light  of  reality.  It  is  there  tha 
we  are  blind  to  the  gaudy  allurements  of  temptation,  and  de« 
to  the  insidious  eloquence  of  the  passions.  It  is  there, — ^b; 
comparing  our  present  feelings,  with  those  which  are  past^- 
by  marking  the  steps  where  we  have  deviated  from  the  pati 
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of  daty^  and  by  noting  the  progress  which  we  may  have  made 
in  virtue^by  listening  to  the  secret  language  of  conscience, 
and  by  yielding  to  the  guidance  of  our  better  inclinations,  that 
we  are  enabled  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  our  own  character; 
to  detect  our  most  secret  imperfections,  and  to  train  ourselves 
up  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  and  legitimate  ends  of 
moral  and  rational  existence,  k. 


aet.  viil— grief  and  joy.^an  allegory. 

It  U  better  to  ^  to  the  house  of  mourniDg,  than  to  go  to  the  house  of  feast- 
ingw — EedenatUty  7,  2. 

Th£t  Stood  together  on  a  hill  that  overlooked  the  world; 
the  two  brothers — from  the  same  heaven — the  angel  of  joy 
and  the  angel  of  grief.     And  he,  whose  mild  benignity  was 
shadowed  with  sadness,  said  to  his  radiant  brother:  ^^Hard  is 
the  lot  which  our  Father  hath  given  me.    Man  shrinks  from 
roe.    I  enter  into  his  dwelling,  and  the  windows  are  darken* 
ed,  and  fear  and  sadness  are  there.     I  speak  of  immortality, 
and  men  shrink  from  hearing  that  they  are  immortal.   .  I  would 
lead  them  by  warning  and  by  hope  to  their  great  destiny,  and 
they  repel  me.    I  am  commissioned  to  lead  them  to  happiness 
— out  it  is  by  the  necessary  discipline  of  pain.     My  heart 
bleeds  to  exercise  this  severe  ministry — and  the  more,  that 
man  will  see  only  the  pain,  and  not  the  purpose.     By  trial,  I 
call  men  to  God — and  still  I  am  repelled.     By  death,  I  open 
the  portals  of  heaven — and  yet  they  whom  I  love,  fear  me — 
I  come,  and  go,  in  shadow  and  fear — ^men  recocnize  not  the 
blessings  I  bring— or  if  they  do,  they  flee  again  Irom  my  com- 
ing, and  will  not  feel  that  I  too  am  sent  by  the  spirit  of  love. 
Happy  art  thou,  my  brother — whose  coming  is  hailed — men 
long  tor  thy  approach — and  where  you  enter,  the  dark  night 
is  as  the  day." 

^'Mourn  not,  my  brother,"  said  the  radiant  spirit  at  his  side, 
^Rather  is  it  for  me  to  mourn.  Both  have  the  same  ministry, 
to  make  men  good  and  grateful,  and  obedient  to  God — and 
therefore  are  we  sent,  companions  of  each  other.  And  many 
Uiere  are,  who  are  grateful  for  thy  coming.  They  look  back 
to  the  hours  when  you  were  with  them,  and  humUy  acknowl- 
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edge  that  then,  ioi  the  4irst  time,  were  the  delusions  of  the 
senses  dissolved — and  they  made  to  see  God  and  eternity* 
They  are  ^teful  that  you  should  have  drawn  back  the  veil 
from  eternity — and  say,  'it  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been 
afflicted.'  I  too  enter  the  dwellings  of  men — and  where  I 
come  sunshine  and  smiles  appear*  But  often  when  I  have  left^ 
how  few  say,  'it  is  good  for  me  that  the  angel  of  joy  has  visited 
me.'  How  few  say,  'there  did  I  learn  of  our  Father,  and  was 
grateful;'  I  leave  the  dwellings  of  men — and  it  is  with  a  sad 
heart.  For  how  little  of  our  Father's  business  have  I  accom- 
plished. I  come  to  man,  and  give  him  pleasures,  to  make  him 
grateful  and  good — ^he  receives  the  pleasures,  but  forgets  the 

Eurpose — I  come  to  raise  his  affections  to  heaven,  and  I  leave 
im  bound  more  to  the  earth.  And  when  my  labor  is  fruit- 
less, thou  dost  enter,  my  brother,  and  leaci  him  'whom  I  have 
made  more  a  child  of  earth,'  to  heaven.  'It  is  so,'  said  the 
more  melancholy  angel;  'it  was  wrong  to  repine,  for  we  are 
doing  the  work  of  Goi,  and  fruitless  though  our  labor  seem  to 
utf,  he  shall  make  it  fruitful.  And  as  we  have  gone,  so  let  us 
go,  hand  in  hand,  over  the  world— bringing  to  each  one  the 
discipline  of  joy  or  grief,  proportioned  to  his  need.'  And  since 
then,  they  have  always  gone  together,  hand  in  hand,  with  one  ' 
object.  As  the  morning  and  the  night  go  over  the  world  to- 
gether. When  morning  breaks,  the  night  is  departing — one 
disappearing  in  the  other.  So  do  their  ministering  spirits  pro- 
ceed together;  with  different  words  and  in  difSsrent  tones, 
speaking  of  God  and  heaven,  and  leading  man  to* his  true' 
good.  And  where  the  angel  of  joy  is,  grief  is  never  far  away; 
and  grief  is  never  present,  but  we  know  that  his  brighter 
companion  is  near  at  hand. 


Art.  IX.-LETTER  ON  MOBS. 

Truly  we  have  fallen  upon  perilous  times.  Mob-law,  mob- 
justice,  mob-vengeance  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the 
other.  In  the  West,  in  the  East,  in  the  old  States  and  the  new, 
the  same  spirit  of  licentious  freedom  is  busy.  What  a  series  df 
disgraceful  riots  has  the  last  year  witnessed !  In  Massachusetts 
a  convent  destroyed. — ^In  Philadelphia  the  property  and  lives 
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of  the  free  blacks  assailed* — In  New^ork  the  same  outrage. 
— ^In  Mississippi,  deliberate  murder  of  the  gamblers  at  one 
place,  and  blood-thirsty  vengeance  upon  abolitionists  at  anoth* 
er« — In  Baltimore  the  most  terrible  outrages;  the  city  given 
up  to  the  mob,  that  a  few  swindlers,  if  the  best  plea  be  ad- 
mitted, might  be  punished*    The  minute  history  of  these  aw- 
ful events  would  bring  to  light  horrors  hardly  surpassed  in  the 
French  revolution*     There  is  a  spirit  among  us,  as  lawless 
and  as  reckless  of  consequences,  as  ever  anmiated  the  Parisian 
mob.    At  this  moment,  there  is  no  security,  in  any  one  city 
of  the  Union,  against  the  summary  violence  of  mobs;  noth- 
ing is  wanting  now,  but  what  is  deemed  just  cause  of  offence, 
and  all  law  is  at  once  cast  down*     To  what  are  we  comingt 
The  only  safety  of  our  government  is  in  the  good  sense  and 
morality,  and  peaceful  disposition  of  the  people;  in  these  is 
our  only  strength;  our  laws  were  not  made  to  compel,  but  to 
guide,  and  independently  of  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
multitude,  our  government  is  more  weak  than  any  other  in  the 
world.     I  know  not  what  to  think,  or  to  anticipate*    With  all 
the  hope  for  the  best,  natural  to  a  young  mind,  the  prospect 
seems  to  me  fearful.    I  am  ready  to  leave  gloomy  foreboding 
to  the  old  and  querulous,  but  even  my  best  hopes  are  often 
checked  by  trembling  and  fear.    As  long  as  the  laws  are  su- 
perior in  a  land,  and  the  people  consent  to  submit  their  grie- 
vances to  legal  redress,  even  the  most  violent  popular  commo- 
tion majr  be  regarded,  as  a  temporary  and  comparatively  tri- 
fling evil,  whi(m  will  soon  be  corrected*    But  in  our  cities, 
the  law  is  as  nothing,  when  brought  into  competition  with  the 
will  of  the  rabble,  and  a  man's  life  is  no  more  secured  from 
popular  vengeance,  by  being  placed  under  protection  of  the 
law,  to  wait  for  a  fair  trial,  than  if  absolute  anarchy  prevailed. 
Let  the  anger  of  the  mob,  that  is  to  say,  of  some  eight  or  ten 
hundred  hot-headed  men,  be  aroused  against  an  individual,  by 
any  real  or  fancied  wrong,  and  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  is 
as  feeble  as  an  infant  child's*     I  am  at  this  time  in  Washing- 
ton, and  I  assure  you,  that  if  the  law  were  my  only  protec- 
tion, I  could  not  sleep  soundly  for  an  hour*     If  it  were  not 
for  the  certainty,  that  the  mob  have  no  c^use  or  pretence  of 
complaint  against  me,  nor  my  father's  house,  I  should  tremble 
houxiy,  as  if  I  were  among  a  horde  of  pirates*     And  this  is 
thfe  feeling  of  everybody. 

I  am  speaking  strongly,  and  I  cannot  help  it*  The  state  of 
thin^  everywhere,  justifies  my  language*  You  have  without 
doubt,  heard  of  the  recent  proceedings  in  Baltimore.  That 
city  is  now  re-baptised  with  its  old  name  of  **Mob-town;'' 
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Dear  lone!  Dear  lone!  the  amilinff  starB,  they  say. 

Hold  myriads  of  destinies,  dependin|[  on  each  rav; 

But  thou, love,  artthecynosure,  within  whose  sphere,  mast  be 

The  revelation  of  my  life-— my  will— my  destiny. 

For  Oh,  I  feel  that  it  is  thine,  and  it  is  thine  alone, 

To  mingle  with  my  very  mind,  and  make  each  thought  thine  own; 

To  bid  me  up  the  steep  ascent,  to  grasp  Ambition's  crown. 

Or  bring  me  with  my  shatterM  hopes,  all  broken-hearted,  down. 

O  lone!  O  lone!  my  heart  may  broken  be. 

But  111  not  reck  a  broken  heart,  if  broken  'tis  for  thee* 

And,  O!  I  would  not,  for  the  rule  of  monarch  proud  and  high. 

E'er  cause  a  blush  to  light  thy  cheek,  or  tear  to  dim  thine  eye. 

Forme  then,  suffer  not  regret  to  mar  thy  spirit's  mirth. 

And  heed  not,  if  my  pathway  be  in  dreariness  and  dearth; 

And  though  the  sky  above  my  course,  be  dark  and  tempett-riven, 

Be  tkine  an  ever  glorious  day— an  ever  smiling  heaven. 


Dear  lone!  Dear  lone!  it  may  be  I  will  find. 
In  scenes  of  mirth  and  revelry,  a  solace  for  mv  mind; 
Some  spell  to  stifle  memory — some  Lethe  for  the  soul — 
Some  charm  to  bid  the  thought  be  still,  and  hold  it  in  control : 
But  if  nor  scenes  of  giddy  mirth,  nor  revelry,  nor  wine. 
Unfetter  my  bound  soul  from  thee,  that  is  so  wholly  thine— 
Why,  then  I'll  quaff  the  flowing  bowl,  'till  madden'd  into  glee, 
Ajid  in  each  brimming  bumper  drink — a  health  and  jay  to  thee* 


This  does  not  seem  to  us  so  good  as  the  former  piece,  but 
as  it  has  been  much  admired,  we  suppose  the  defect  is  in  our 
taste,  and  not  in  the  piece  itself.  Still  we  are  willing,  and 
happy,  to  give  it  a  certain  quantum  of  praise,  especially  the 
third  and  fourth  stanzas,  wnich  we  think  are  the  best,  and 
which  express  very  poetically,  the  passion  of  a  devoted  lover. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  written  several  other  pieces,  which  we  are 
not  able,  at  present,  to  lay  our  hands  upon; — ^but  the  two, 
above  extracted,  we  think  are  the  best,  and  they  certainly 
show  a  good  deal  of  talent  for  the  divine  art. 

The  piece  below  is  from  the  pen  of  Nathaniel  Wright,  Esq. 
an  eminent  lawyer  of  our  city,  and  it  shows  conclusively,  that 
the  drudgery  of  a  laborious  and  romance  destroying  profes- 
sion, has  not  killed  by  its  withering  contact,  all  the  flowers  of 
poetry,  which  bloom  in  the  sunshine  of  his  soul. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  STORM. 

Givn  me  the  scene  of  uproar  wild, 
The  mountain  cliffs,  in  rudeness  piled, 
Their  summits  bald  amid  the  sky. 
Where  the  clouds  pause  that  journey  by. 
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Meanwhile,  this  city  also,  is  visited  by  tlie  mob-spirit.  There 
Qit  hundreds  at  this  minute,  whose  hands  are  burning  for  blood, 
and  I  fear  we  shall  not  get  through  the  week,  wiUiout  some 
violence.  About  ten  days  ago,  a  black  boy  attempted  to  mui^ 
der  his  mistress,  and  would  have  succeeded,  had  not  his  own 
mother  caught  the  upraised  axe.  He  had  been  excited  to  this, 
by  reading  abolitionist  tracts,  and  attending  a  debating  socie- 
ty, where  the  subject  of  immediate  emancipation  was  discus- 
sed. He  had  nothing  whatever  to  complain  of,  in  regard  to 
his  treatment  by  his  mistress.  Of  course  there  was  conside- 
rable excitement,  and  the  boy  was  lodged  in  jail,  to  save  him 
from  the  fiiry  of  the  mob.  There  he  awaits  his  trial,  and,  by 
the  law  of  Maryland,  his  life  is  undoubtedly  forfeited.  But 
the  mob  are  very  impatient,  and  a  slight  provocation  will  in- 
duce them  to  be  the  executors.  While  this  excitement  was 
at  its  height,  an  abolitionist  emissary  was  apprehended  in  the^ 
district,  circulating  tracts  &c.  among  the  blacks.  It  was  with* 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  was  got  to  the  jail,  and,  for  a 
long  time,  it  was  thought  that  the  mob  would  force  the  doors 
and  hang  him:  they  had  actually  provided  tar  and  feathers 
and  ropes,  to  torture  and  put  him  to  death.  He  is  not  yet  safe; 
I  should  not  be  surprised,  at  any  minute,  to  hear  of  the  jail's 
being  forced,  and  summary  vengeance  taken.  The  whole  city 
is  full  of  excitement;  but  there  is  yet  hope  that  we  shall  es- 
cape bloodshed.  I  have  just  been  out,  and  found  a  mob  col- 
lected about  the  principal  hotel,  in  search  of  a  black  man,  who 
is  charged  with  having  circulated  abolition  tracts,  and  hav- 
ing said  some  bitter  things  against  a  mechanic.  Their  design 
is  to  hang  him.  To-night,  it  is  said,  that  they  intend  attack- 
ing gambling  houses,  and  brothels,  and  the  jail.  But  I  trust, 
at  least  I  hope,  not.  Enough  and  too  much  of  particulars;  it 
matters  little  what  particular  development  is  made  of  this  de- 
moniac spirit;  it  takes  one  turn  to-day,  another  to-morrow. 
While  it  exists,  the  fire-side  is  not  a  place  of  safety,  and  even 
good  men  may  well  tremble  for  their  lives;  for  how  easy  is  it 
to  become  obnoxious  to  the  mob! 

I  intended,  when  I  began,  to  have  alluded  more  to  the  gene- 
ral subject,  which  the  insubordination  of  the  people  offers, 
than  to  special  cases, — but  I  pass  it  by  now.  When  one 
stands  in  the  midst  of  an  excitement,  he  can  hardly  write 
calmly.  The  general  subject  suggests  nothing  but  gloom,  and 
the  details  nothing  but  bitterness.  Better  days  must  co|;ne. 
Sometliing  is  wanting  in  our  government,  ^^something  is  rotten 
in  the  State,''  and  perhaps  these  commotions  may  be  introduc- 
tory to  its  amendment.    Perhaps  our  laws  are  not  bloody 
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enough,  perhaps  we  want  despotic  power  vested  somewhex^^ 
to  be  used  in  emergency,  periiaps  we  want  a  paid  army, 
whose  interests  womd  be  separate  from  those  of  the  people; 
•Np-but  something  we  must  have,  or  we  cannot  endure  long,  as 
a  great  nation.  And  at  last,  an  encouraging  hope  comes  to 
my  mind^ — that  all  this  anarchy  is  preparatory  to  a  better  mo- 
rality than  has  yet  existed;  perhaps  we  may  become  more 
quiet,  in  consequence  of  these  outbursts  of  public  feeling* 
Before  I  had  written  the  thought,  the  hope  had  gone. 

One  word  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  excitement  here. 
It  is  against  th^  blacks,  chiefly,  in  consequence  of  abolition- 
ist schemes.    Can  no  voice  be  made  to  reach  the  mistaken 
leaders  of  these  projects?    Can  they  not  learn  that  they  are 
injuring  both  whites  and  blacks,  and  the  cause  of  liberty?    I 
have  lived  both  at  the  north  and  south,  and  know  the  state  of 
nublic  feeling  in  both  sections,  and  am  fully  convinced  that  the 
efforts  of  anti-slavery -men  are  doing  unmixed  evil  in  the  latter, 
and  producing  an  unjust  state  of  public  senthnent  in  the  for- 
mer.   As  to  the  efiect  on  the  north  itself,  the  northerners 
must  be  left^to  judge.     But  knowing  as  I  do,  the  excited,  boil- 
ing feelings,*  universal  at  the  south,  I  would  make  any  degree 
oi  effort,  to  induce  emancipators  to  be  still.    Their  zeal  is 
wholly  without  knowledge;  they  know  nothing  of  the  true 
difficulties  of  the  case,  or  tney  would  not  speak  and  act  as  they 
do.     If  all  the  non-slave-holding  States  should  unite  in  one 
voice,  and  rise  up  as  one  man,  they  could  do  nothing  to  help 
the  slaves  of  the  south.    It  is  utterly  impossible  to  induce  the 
southeners  to  hear  or  think  of  such  interference,  without  an- 
ger.    Even  in  Virginia,  where  slavery  is  not  loved,  where 
they  would  gladly  get  rid  of  it,  there  is  a  feeling  of  resent- 
ment throughout  her  borders,  against  ^northern  incendiaries,^^ 
as  they  are  here  termed.     The  wise  and  good  of  that  State 
are  now  remonstrating  publicly  with  the  north,  and  calling 
upon  them  to  join,  in  hushing  the  voice  of  those  who  will  soon 
work  disunion,  but  the  multitude  cannot  wait  to  remonstrate, 
and  are  full  of  bitterness.    We  would  say  to  these  erring 
philanthropists,  ^^for  God's  sake,  desist;  for  liberty's  sake,  for 
your  country's  sake!    You  may  work  disunion,  for  the  south- 
em  States  at  this  hour,  almost  desire  it,  and  do  not  fear  it. 
You  may  make,  nay,  are  making  the  bondage  of  the  slave  ten- 
fold more  severe  than  it  ever  was  before.    You  are  exciting 
the  most  deadly  feeling  of  hostility  against  the  free  blacks,  ana 
may  bring  about  them,  general  massacre  throughout  the  south. 
Ehit  you  can  do  no  good  by  your  most  earnest  efibrts.    K  you 
aie  true  christians,  and  tme  philanthropists^  be  silentnoWy  and 
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John  z.  30.    I  and  mj  Father  are  one. 

We  wish  that  any  of  our  readers  who  have  heard  theMi 
words  adduced  as  proof  of  Christ's  eqpality  with  the  Father, 
would  turn  to  the  passage,  and  read  it  in  its  connection.  The 
Jews  accuse  him  of  making  himself  God; — and  what  the  Jews 
accused  him  of  making  himself,  Trinitarians  believe  him  to 
have  been.  His  answer  shows  both  the  accusation  and  tb^ 
belief  to  be  groundless*  ^^ Jesus  answered  them,  Is  it  not 
written  in  your  law,  I  said,  ye  are  gods?  If  be  called  thep. 
gods,  to  whom  the  word  of  God  came,  and  the  scripture  cannot 
be  broken,  say  ye  of  him,  whom  the  Father  hath  sancti£ie<]ltr 
and  sent  into  the  world,  Thou  blasphemest;  because  I  said,  I 
am  the  Son  of  Godf '  As  if  he  had  said.  You  own  scriptures 
call  even  those  to  whom  the  word  of  God  came,  gods;  I  am 
surely  not  inferior  to  them,  yet  I  did  not  call  myself  God,  but 
only  the  Son  of  God, — so  little  reason  is  there  for  charging 
me  with  making  myself  God. 

But  what  is  meant  when  he  says,  ^I  and  my  Father  are 
one.^  What  was  this  unity?  Let  scripture  interpret  scrip- 
ture. 


John  X.   30. 
Father  are  one. 


I   and    my 


1  Cor.  iii.  6, 8.  I  have  plant- 
ed, ApoUas  watered;  but  Gk>d 
Siveth  the  increase.  Now  he 
lat  planteth,  and  he  that 
watereth,  are  (me. 

Gal.  iii,  28.  For  ye  (all 
christians)  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

John  xvii.  21,  23.  Christ 
prays  for  his  disciples — ^"Tbat 
they  all  may  be  one;  a9  tb<Hi, 
Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee, 
that  they  also  may  be  one  in 
u8.-^And  the  glory  which  thou 
gavest  me,  I  have  given  them; 
that  they  may « be  one^  even  as 
we  are  one;  1  in  them,  and  thou 
in  me,  that  they  may  be  made 
perfect  in  one. 

Thu«  it  appears,  that  the  disciples  might  be  one  with  each 
other,  wne  with  Christ,  and  mie  with  God,  in  the  same  seiui^ 
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Abt.  X^WESTERN  poetry.— No.  III. 

In  our  last  number,  we  took  notice  of  some  of  the  poetical 
productions  of  F.  W.  Thomas,  Esq.  We  propose  at  prea-. 
ent,  to  give  our  readers  some  of  the  thoughts  of  men  who 
move  but  little  in  the  pure  literary  department, — and  whose 
occupations  are  thought  to  carry  a  poetry  repressing  spirit 
with  them.  But  it  will  be  seen,  we  think,  that  even  the  most 
unpoetical  occupations  cannot  always,  and  at  all  times,  keep 
dowa  the  beautiful  thoughts  which  come  in  sweetness  upon 
the  soul, — though  perhaps  like  Angels  visits,  few  and  far  be- 
tween. The  ToUowii^  piece  is  from  the  pen  of  Lewis  F. 
Thomas,  Esq.,  by  pro^ssion  a  lawyer,  by  occupation,  editor 
of  a  daily  paper. 

WOMAN. 

0  Woman!  unto  thee  my  thoughts  aye  tend — 
To  thee— the  fairest  feature  of  creation; 

Ever  the  falsest  foe,  and  firmest  friend — 
Our  greatest  grief—- our  sweetest  consolation; 

Tyrant  and  slave  together,  in  thee  blend, 
And  still  thou  art  our  proudest  exultation: 

1  loathe,  yet4ove  thee,  from  my  inmost  soul, 
And  spurning  thee,  I  bow  to  thy  control. 

Thou  epitome  of  antithesis! 

Thou  Pandora!  fair  messenger  of  woe! 
Full  fraught  with  evils,  yet  bespeaking  bliss. 

Thy  heart's  the  casket  whence  those  evils  flow; 
Thy  lips  the  lid; — let  feeling  urge  amiss, 

Or  rouse  thy  passion  to  afirvent  glow, 
'Tis  open'd,  and  unnumbered  mischiefs  flee- 
But  Hope,  the  Syren,  stays  and  lures  to  thee. 

Dear  Woman!  as  a  mother,  thou  art  loved, 

From  life's  beginning  to  its  closing  scene. 
With  a  deep  love,  unshrinking  and  unmoved. 

Through  all  the  good  or  ills  that  intervene: 
As  sister — friend — thou  in  the  heart  art  grooved. 

And  it  will  break  ere  aught  can  come  between: 
Thou  art  the  Halcyon  of  our  youthful  years, 
Blending  thy  vision  with  our  hopes  and  fears. 

O,  I  do  know  bow  soothing  'tis,  to  feel 

A  mother's  hand  passed  o'er  my  aching  head; 
To  see  a  sister  bend  o*er  me,  or  kneel, 

A  min'string  angel "  by  my  lestleMbtif 
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With  anxious  look,  enquiriDg  of  my  weal: 

The  very  flutter  of  her  gown — her  tread- 
Came  like  Bweet  music,  calming  me  to  rest; 
And  I  have  wept  to  think  I  was  so  blest. 

Though  man  hath  basely  squandered  a- fair  fame. 
Though  he  hath  acted  sin's  most  damninqr  part, 

The  mother  still  thro*  crime,  reproach  and  shame, 
Will  keep  him  garncrM  in  her  heart  of  heart; 

The  sister's  love  still  cherishes  his  name. 
Though  he  hath  riven  affection's  ties  apart; 

And  O,  through  each  vicissitude  of  life, 

How  fondly  to  the  husband,  clings  the  wife. 

O  Woman!  ingrate  man  in  vain  may  try 
To  pay  the  myriad  debts  that  are  thy  due; 

E'en  though  he  drain  his  heart's  exchequer  dry. 
And  make  his  very  soul  a  bankrupt  too. 

Thy  drafls  upon  his  love,  unhonor'd  lie; 
His  utmost  reach  of  years  are  all  too  few, 

To  cancel  half  the  gifls  that  thou  hast  given — 

His  every  joy  on  earth — ^his  hope  in  heaven. 

The  fourth  verse  of  the  above,  is  very  beautiful,  and  speaks 
a  spirit  worthy  a  brother  and  a  son.  Of  the  the  three  first 
verses,  we  cannot  speak  so  highly,  though  parts  are  very  good* 
The  two  last  have  a  great  deal  of  the  spirit  of  poetic  feeling 
in  them, — and  the  whole  piece  together,  is  certainlv  what 
would  not  be  expected  to  emerge  Kom  the  dust  and  parch- 
ment— the  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roeism  of  a  lawyers  office. 

The  following  piece  is  from  the  same  pen,  written  two  or 
three  years  later. 

TO  lONE. 

Oh  lone!  oh  lone!  my  heart's  long  lov'd  ideal^ 

The  cherish 'd  idol  of  my  soul,  all  beautiful  and  real; 

Oh,  thou  hast  been  through  days  of  gloom  and  many  monthiof  care, 

The  theme  of  one  enduring  thought — my  hope  and  my  despair. 

Though  like  a  moth,  I  have  been  lur'd  from  genial  air  and  skiei, 

To  flit  awhile  beneath  the  light  that  shone  from  other  eyes. 

Yet  hath  their  fire  ne'er  scath'd  me,  and  thine  have  shed  the  ray, 

The  holy  sunshine  of  the  soul,  that  lit  my  being's  day.  j 

Fair  lone!  fair  lone!  I've  sought  in  learned  lore. 

The  works  of  high  Philosophy,  that  sages  taught  of  yore; 

I've  read  of  deeds  of  daring,  tor  lady-love  and  fame. 

And  mark'd  the  bright  and  lofly  course  that  wins  an  honor'd  name; 

I've  drunk  at  the  Pierian  fount  that  gushes  forth  in  song, 

And  heard  the  poet's  lay  of  love,  in  music  float  along; 

But  lore  of  Sage,  and  deed  of  fame,  and  lay  of  Poesy — 

I've  lett  them  all,  to  roam  alone,  sweet  girl,  and  muse  on  thee. 
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Dear  lone!  Dear  lone!  the  emilinff  starB,  they  say. 

Hold  myriads  of  destinies,  depending  on  each  rav; 

But  thou,  love,  artthe  cynosure,  within  whose  sphere,  mast  be 

The  revelation  of  my  life-— my  will— my  destiny. 

For  Oh,  I  feel  that  it  is  thine,  and  it  is  thine  alone, 

To  mingle  with  my  very  mind,  and  make  each  thought  thine  own; 

To  bid  me  up  the  steep  ascent,,  to  grasp  Ambition's  crown. 

Or  bring  me  with  my  shatter'd  hopes,  all  broken-hearted,  down. 

O  lone!  O  lone!  my  heart  may  broken  be, 

But  111  not  reck  a  broken  heart,  if  broken  'tis  for  thee* 

And,  O!  I  would  not,  for  the  rule  of  monarch  proud  and  high. 

E'er  cause  a  blush  to  light  thy  cheek,  or  tear  to  dim  thine  eye. 

For  me  then,  suffer  not  regret  to  mar  thy  spirit's  mirth. 

And  heed  not,  if  my  pathway  be  in  dreariness  and  dearth; 

And  though  the  sky  above  my  course,  be  dark  and  tempett-riven. 

Be  thine  an  ever  glorious  day— an  ever  smiling  heaven. 


Dear  lone!  Dear  lone!  it  may  be  I  will  find, 
In  scenes  of  mirth  and  revelry,  a  solace  for  mv  mind; 
Some  spell  to  stifle  memory— some  Lethe  for  the  soul — 
Some  charm  to  bid  the  thought  be  still,  and  hold  it  in  control : 
But  if  nor  scenes  of  giddy  mirth,  nor  revelry,  nor  wine. 
Unfetter  my  bound  soul  from  thee,  that  is  so  wholly  thine— 
Why*  then  I'll  quaff  the  flowing  bowl,  'till  madden'd  into  glee, 
Ajid  in  each  brimming  bumper  drink — a  healih  and  jay  to  tkee. 


This  does  not  seem  to  us  so  good  as  the  former  piece,  but 
as  it  has  been  much  admired,  we  suppose  the  defect  is  in  oar 
taste,  and  not  in  the  piece  itself.  Still  we  are  willing,  and 
happy,  to  give  it  a  certain  Quantum  of  praise,  especially  the 
third  and  fourth  stanzas,  wnich  we  think  are  die  best,  and 
which  express  very  poetically,  the  passion  of  a  devoted  lover. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  written  several  other  pieces,  which  we  are 
not  able,  at  present,  to  lay  our  hands  upon; — ^but  the  two, 
above  extracted,  we  think  are  the  best,  and  they  certainly 
show  a  good  deal  of  talent  for  the  divine  art. 

The  piece  below  is  from  the  pen  of  Nathaniel  Wright,  Esq. 
an  eminent  lawyer  of  our  city,  and  it  shows  conclusively,  that 
the  drudgery  of  a  laborious  and  romance  destroying  profes- 
sion, has  not  killed  bjr  its  withering  contact,  all  the  flowers  of 
poetry,  which  bloom  in  the  sunshine  of  his  soul. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  STORM. 

Gtvm  me  the  scene  of  uproar  wild, 
The  mountain  clifili,  in  rudeness  piled, 
Their  summits  bald  amid  the  sky. 
Where  the  clouds  pause  that  journey  by, 
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Where  lightnings  gambol  round  their  heads, 
As  the  hoarse  storm  its  curtain  spreads--— 

Man,  the  poor  insect  of  a  day! 
Just  springs  from  earth  to  pass  away» 
Flits  from  the  scene  as  light  and  fast. 
As  the  lake's  shadow  in  the  blast. 
But  mark  yon  hills!  Their  cliffs  have  stood, 
Unmoved,  since  round  them  dashed  the  flood. 

Skirting  the  horizon's  verge  afar, 
And  neighbors  of  the  evening  star. 
In  varied  form  of  peak  and  ridge. 
Or  woody  dell,  or  naked  ledge, 
They  rear  their  heads  above  the  cloud. 
Or  veil  them  in  a  green- wood  shroud;-— 
Approaching  here,  till  field  and  cot 
Distinctly  mark  tiie  cultured  spot- 
Retiring  there — and  soaring  high. 
And  softening  till  they  melt  in  sky. 

How  sweet,  by  morning's  early  light. 
To  stand  upon  their  starry  height, 
When  through  the  night,  the  welcome  rain 
Has  lefl  its  freshness  on  the  plain; 
An  ccean  vast,  the  dawn  will  greet. 
Of  fleecy  clouds  beneath  your  &ot— 
With  here  and  there,  a  lonely  head 
Emerging  through  their  billowy  bed*. 
All  else,  so  lost,  so  still,  and  fair — 
You  almost  ask  if  earth  be  there! 
And  wish  the  swallow's  wing,  to  try 
The  magic  flood,  and  bathe  in  sky.-— 
But  grander  far  the  sable  cloud. 
Fraught  with  heaven's  fire,  and  thunder  loud; 
Its  fleecy  van  of  silver  sheen. 
But  ail  the  rear  a  midnight  scene; 
The  bursting  bolt,  in  vengeance  hurled. 
That  rends  the  air,  and  shakes  the  world; 
The  pensile  flash,  whose  vivid  form 
Crosses  the  darkness  of  the  storm; 
Descending  now  with  anger  red. 
Scathes  the  bleak  mountain's  distant  head, 
Or  plays  in  gambols  round  the  sky, 
A  solemn  sport  to  mortal  eye! 

At  length,  the  advancing  torrents  mark 
The  distant  summits,  veiled,  and  dark; — 
Hill,  after  hill,  as  fast  it  nears. 
Is  shaded,  dimmed,  and  disappears; 
And  mingle  now  along  the  plain. 
The  flasli — the  peal — and  dashing  rain. — 
The  cloud  has  passed. — Descending  day, 
Beams  forth  again  its  brightest  ray; — 
The  youthful  flocks  forget  to  feed. 
Through  joy's  excess,  and  race  the  mead; 
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The  sDDgitera  strain  tboir  iitU«  tbroatt, 
Put  forth  their  loudest »  merrieet  notes, 
And  Bc&rce  that  day  does  Phoebus  part 
From  saddened  eye,  or  sorrowing  heart. — 
O,  what  were  life's  dull,  transient  hoar, 
Without  its  sunshine,  and  its  shower-— 
Its  day  of  gloom,  and  doubts  dark  dream, 
And  hope's  succeeding,  brightening  beam. 

The  above  was  first  published  in  1829,  in  the  **  Western 
Souvenir."  It  started  into  life,  in  all  its  beauty  and  excellence, 
in  the  midst  of  Blackstone  and  Coke,  and  a  host  of  other 
worthies,  the  ghosts  of  whose  faces,  we  should  have  thought, 
would  have  looked  astounded,  at  the  sacrilege  our  friend  com- 
mitted in  their  presence.     Reader,  was  it  ever  thy  fortune,  or 
misfortune,  we  know  not  which  to  call  it,  to  see  an  old  black 
letter  volume,  ancient  enough  in  appearance,  to  have  served 
for  a  reference  book  to  Noah,  in  the  settlement  of  his  le^ 
quandaries?    Did  you  ever  observe  one  of  the  beautiful  vig- 
nettes which  always  jgrace  the  first  page, — one  of  the  most 
ancient,  demure,  antic^luvian  visages  you  ever  saw,  surmount- 
ed by  a  wiff,  large  as  a  full  grown  sheepskin?    Did  you  ever 
observe  allthis?    Well.    Gall  to  vouf  mind  that  visage,  and 
that  wig,  and  the  atmosphere  of  wisdom  which  seemed  to 
proceed  from  that  sheep-skin, — and  then  imagine,  if  your  im- 
agination is  strong  enough, — the  look  which  that  visage  might 
be  supposed  to  give,  wnen  hearing  that  one  who  had  tasted 
all  the  sweets  of^Feame  on  contingent  remainders,  had  taken 
to  writing  poetry,  and  good  poetry  too!     Think  of  it!     Why 
the  very  wig,  sir,  would  curl  with  indignation  and  astonish- 
ment, at  the  suggestion.     But  so  it  is,  alas  for  the  weakness  of 
human  nature,  the  wisest  of  us  will  commit  foolish  acts. 

We  know  not  that  Mr,  Wright  has  «ver  committed  any 
other  offence,  against  the  taste  of  the  ancient  worthies  of  his 
profession.  But  he  has  shown  a  soul  and  imagination  capable 
of  committing  heinous  and  dark  crimes,  in  the  way  of  writing 

food  poetry,  and  if  he  do'nt  look  to  it,  we  shall  expect  some 
ay  to  hear  of  his  exit,  brought  about  by  the  indignant  descent 
of  the  black  letter  folio's  from  their  shelves,  upon  his  devoted 
head,  for  having  dared,  in  their  presence,  have  a  thought 
untinged  with  the,  "  for  that  whereas  heretofore  to  wit,"  of 
legal  technicalities. 


John  X.  30. 
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John  z.  30.    I  and  vaj  Father  are  one. 

We  wish  that  any  of  our  readers  who  have  heard  thesci 
words  adduced  as  proof  of  Christ's  eqpality  with  the  Father^ 
would  turn  to  the  passage,  and  read  it  m  its  connection.  The 
Jews  accuse  him  of  making  himself  Gk>d; — and  what  the  Jews 
accused  him  of  making  himself,  Trinitarians  believe  him  to 
have  been.  His  answer  shows  both  the  accusation  and  thfit 
belief  to  be  groundless.  ^^ Jesus  answered  them,  Is  it  noX 
written  in  your  law,  I  said,  ye  are  gods?  If  he  called  them. 
0ods,  to  whom  the  word  of  God  came,  and  the  scripture  cannot 
be  broken,  say  ye  of  him,  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctifieijly 
and  sent  into  the  world.  Thou  blasphemest;  because  I  said,  I 
am  the  Son  of  God?"  As  if  he  had  said.  You  own  scriptures 
call  even  those  to  whom  the  word  of  God  came,  gods;  I  am 
surely  not  inferior  to  them,  yet  I  did  not  call  myself  God,  but 
only  the  Son  of  God, — so  little  reason  is  there  for  charging 
me  with  making  myself  God. 

But  what  is  meant  when  he  says,  ^I  and  my  Father  are 
one."  What  was  this  unity?  Let  scripture  interpret  scrip- 
ture. 


John  X.   30. 
Father  are  one. 


I  and  myl  1  Cor.  iii.  6, 8.  I  have  plant- 
ed, Apollas  watered;  but  G^ 
giveth  the  increase.  Now  he 
that  planteth,  and  he  that 
watereth,  are  one* 

Gal.  iii,  28.  For  ye  (all 
christians)  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

John  xvii.  21,  23.  Christ 
prays  for  his  disciples — ^"That 
they  all  may  be  one;  a9  tb<Hi, 
Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee, 
that  they  also  may  be  ome  in 
u8.-^And  the  glory  which  thou 
gavest  me,  I  have  given  them; 
that  they  may « be  one^  even  as 
we  are  one;  1  in  them,  and  thou 
in  me,  that  they  may  be  made 
perfect  in  one. 

Thu«  it  appears,  that  the  disciples  might  be  one  with  each 
otbery  ime  with  Christ,  and  one  with  God,  in  the  same  senso 
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in  which  Christ  was  one  with  the  Father.  What  becomes 
tihen,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity?  If  what  we  have  quoted 
above,  proves  Christ  to  have  been  equal  with  God,  it  proves 
also,  that  the  disciples  were  equal  with  God,  for  their  unity 
was  the  same.  On  the  other  hand,  the  argument  is  emially 
conclusive,  if  the  disciples  were  not  equal  with  God,  Christ 
was  not. 

There  may  be  unity,  without  equality.  Paul  and  ApoUos 
are  said  to  be  one.  But  they  were  not  one  in  person,  nor 
were  they  equal.  Their  unity  was  the  unity  of  purpose,  and 
feeling,  and  effort.  In  much  the  same  same  sense  (and  it  may 
explain  the  meaning  of  this  unity  with  God,  better  than  any 
Words  of  ours,)  Paul  in  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  1  Cor.  iii. 
9,  says:  **We  are  laborers  together  with  God." 
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Tbi  Outlaw,  aiib  othu  Poixb.    By  Chaklu  A.  Jomu. — Cincinnati:    PnbKtkti  if 
j0Hak  DrtOUt  1835. 

In  the  little  volume  before  us,  we  have  the  first,  and  an  essential  requisite 
too,  of  a  saleable  and  popular  book,  viz.  a  goodly  outside.  We  say  first  requi- 
site, not  metaphorically,  but  literally.  For  oftentimes  has  the  gentie  reader, 
80  softly  and  sweetly  addressed  in  prefaces  and  marginal  notes, — been  beguil- 
ed into  reading  that,  in  a  pleasant  and  inviting  dress,  which  under  another 
fonn  would  have  remained  upon  the  publishers  shelves,  unhonored  and  unread, 
though  perhaps,  not  unwept. 

The  volume  before  us,  is  very  neatly  got  up,  well  printed,  and  on  good 
paper.    In  all  these  respects,  it  does  credit  to  the  taste  of  Mr.  Drake,  and  the 
•kill  of  those  in  his  employ.    In  regard  then,  to  the  first  requisite  of  a  good 
book,  we  can  oommend  this  as  worthy  of  all  patronage.    Nor  will  our  com- 
mendation end  here.    We  can  say  with  truth  and  pleasure,  that  the  contents 
of  this  volume  hav«  both  interested  and  entertained  us. — There  are  some 
pieces  and  passages  which  evince  a  fine  poetic  taste  and  temperament,  and 
•how  what  the  writer  con  do,  and  this  makes  us  regret  the  more,  that  he 
should  have  published  anything,  which  needed  the  apology  made  in  his  pre- 
face. 

A  wise  mechanic  who  wiahes  to  convince  the  public  that  he  is  worthy  of 
their  patrontgo,  doM  not,  to  pvrm  it,  bring  forward  the  crude  attempts  at 
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mtdivucml  eieotttion^  which  employed  the  hours  of  hia  early  apprentice- 

ship. 

Why  ihould  the  poet  or  author,  who  wishes  to  couTince  the  public  that  he 
ia  able  to  inatmct  and  entertain  them,  bring  forward  the  green  attempts  of 
his  boyhood,  to  accomplish  his  object? 

To  be  sure  he  tells  them,  they  were  written  at  an  early  age,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  expected  to  be  free  from  fault;  but  what  satisfaction  is  that,  to 
one  who  haa  bought  the  book  for  the  purpose  of  entertainment,  and  finds  him- 
self disappointed?    What  would  be  thought  of  the  mechanic,  who  sent  to  his 
employer  a  poor  and  clumsy  piece  of  furniture,  and  by  way  of  apology,  should 
tell  him,  he  made  it  during  the  first  month  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  it  could 
not  therefore  be  expected  to  be  any  better?  Would  not  such  conduct  be  a  good 
raaaon  for  afterwards  refusing  to  employ  him?    Now  we  take  it  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  the  man  who  writes  for  money,  or  for  fame,  to  sell  his  production,  or  in 
other  words,  to  get  customers  for  the  furniture  of  his  mind.    Let  him  beware 
then,  how  he  exposes  the  clumsy  and  awkward  productions  of  his  apprentice- 
alup  for  sale,  for  let  him  be  assured,  that  however  young  and  inexperienced  he 
may  have  been  when  they  were  made,  the  public  will  not  be  good  natured 
enough  to  buy,  still  less  to  read  them,  on  that  account. 

How  often  is  it  the  case,  that  an  author  establishes  a  reputation  for  good  or 
eril,  in  the  community,  by  his  first  production,  which  years  will  not  destroy. 
Should  he  not  then,  be  particular  in  starting,  to  have  all  fair  and  bright  be- 
fore him,  and  not  load  himself  with  a  damning  character  in  the  literary 
world,  which  may  hang  like  a  mill-stone  round  his  neck  and  retard  his  pro- 
gress, perhaps  forever?    We  do  not  mean  that  Mr.  Jones  haa  done  all  this  yet, 
for  there  is  not  so  much  in  the  book  before  us  that  is  censurable,  and  to  be 
condemned,  as  that  which  is  common  place  and  tame.    Now  we  venture  to 
say,  from  some  specimens  Mr.  Jones  has  given  us  in  this  volume,  of  his  poetic 
power,  that  there  need  not  have  been  one  line  that  was  flat  and  unprofitable. 
Why  18  it  then  that  there  is  so  much  there  that  might  as  well,  nay  much  bet- 
ter, have  been  left  out?    Mr.  Jones  tells  us  in  his  preface,  the  reason.    They 
were  writtep  at  a  very  early  age ;  and  rather  than  undergo  the  intellectual 
labor  of  coining  ideas,  now  that  his  mind  is  capable  of  it,  he  chooses  the 
easier,  though  more  ignoble  part,,  of  amusing  the  public  ear  with  the  sound 
of  the  jingling  words,  his  boyhood  delighted  in.    This  should  not  be,  and  we 
recommend  Mr.  Jones  to  reflect  upon  it;  a  word  to  the  wise,  is  sufficient. 
To  show  that  we  are  correct  in  our  estimation  of  Mr.  Jones'  ability,  we  need 
only  speak  of  the  '^Wandering  Jow,^'  which  has  received  so  much  well  de- 
served commendation  heretofore, — to  some  passages  in  the  ^Outlaw,''  and  to 
the  following  piece,  which  we  extract,  because  we  think  it  breathes  a  great 
deal  of  the  true  spirit  of  poetry. 

Oh!  let  me  not  die  in  the  early  spring. 
When  the  flowers  are  blooming,  the  birda  on  the  wing — 
When  Nature  is  clothed  in  her  mantle  of  green. 
And  the  light  of  her  smile  is  the  joy  of  each  scene— 
When  the  stern  king  of  winter  haa  finished  his  rei^, 
And  the  brook  and  the  river  are  freed  from  his  chain, 
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This  is  chtritable — perhaps  it  may  be  true — but  to  most  men,  that  which 
the  editor  took  for  inspiration,  would  seem  mere  mystification.     There  was  a 
charm  in  Coleridge's  magnificent  flpw  of  language,  in  his  voice,  manner  and 
character,  which  carried  his  hearers  away — and  we  must  allow  something  to 
Che  affectionate  reyerenee  with  which  a  young  and  ardent  friend,  and  rela- 
tiTe,  would  naturally  regaid  the  spiritual  and  gifted  poet.    How  lovely  and 
venerable,  how  pure  was  Coleridge — when  were  ever  genius,  religion,  and 
the  gift  of  utterance  so  miraculously  blended !  how  much  of  his  mind  and 
meaning  must  his  mere  readtrt  lose !     ^^  Mr.  Coleridge's  affectionate  disci- 
ples leartied  their  lessons  of  philosophy  and  criticism  from  his  own  mouth. — 
He  was  to  them  as  an  old  master  of  the  Academy,  or  Lyceum.    The  more 
time  he  took,  the  better  pleased  were  such  visiters;  for  they  came  expressly 
to  listen,  and  had  ample  proot  how  truly  he  had  declared,  that  whatever  diffi- 
culties he  might  feel,  with  pen  in  hand,  in  the  expression  of  hts  meaning,  he 
neyer  found  the  smallest  hitch  or  impediment  in  the  utterance  of  his  most 
•ubtle  reasonings  by  word  of  mouth.    How  many  a  time  and  oft  have  I  felt 
his  abstrusest  thoughts  steal  rhythmically  on  my  soul,  when  chanted  forth  by 
liim!    Nay,  how  often  have  I  fancied  I  heard  rise  up  in  answer  to  his  gentle 
touch,  an  interpreting  music  of  my  own,  as  from  the  passive  strings  of  some 
wind-smitten  lyre ! " 

Let  our  reader  peruse  the  whole  of  Henry  N.  Coleridge's  preface,  which  is 
beautifully  written,  befbr^^  l^e  goes  into  the  Table  Talk.  It  is  due  to  a  man 
who  has  his  every  day  conversation  thus  reported,  that  he  should  not  be 
judged  by  it  without  great  charity ;  you  must  anchor  your  faith,  not  only 
when  reading  this  book,  but  the  writings  of  Coleridge,  upon  the  truth  of 
what  the  editor  says.  ^  He  was  ahoayt  ratiocinating  in  his  own  mind,  and 
therefore  sometimes  seemed  incoherent  to  the  partial  observer." 

We  have  nit  made  many  extracts,  first,  because  many  have  atready  been 
made  by  the  papers  throughout  the  country.  Second,  because  the  book  has 
been  sometime  before  the  public,  and  lastly,  because  no  scattered  extracU 
could  represent  the  book.  We  close  these  observations,  with  the  remark, 
that  the  book  itself  is  far,  exceedingly  far  from  representing  the  mind  of 
Coleridge  in  iQl  its  depths,  and  fertility — it  represents  even  his  habits  of 
•peech,  imperfectly.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  read  charitably,  and  with  a 
patient  reference  to  the  more  elaborate  of  his  productions.  c. 
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EDUCATION; 

DESCRIPTION    OF   MR.    ALCOTT's   SCHOOL. 

[  We  ccmmder  ourselves  as  pledged  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  Watt. 
Intelligence  on  this  subject  we  solicit— every  thing  of  interest  ^hall  be 
promptly  attended  to.    In  particular,  we  would  enforce  the  doctrine,  that 
moffl^  no  less  than  intelleetual  culture,  forms  an  essential  element  of  educa- 
tion—«o  essential,  that  without  it,  intellectual  education  can  hardly  be  proved 
of  any  real  value.    What  good  does  it,  to  teach  a  boy  to  write,  if  you  only 
produce  atkilful  forger  by  the  operation f     ^'Knowledge  is  power;''  but 
why  impart  it,  if  you  thus  make  a.  villain  poweriul?    We  wish  to  hammer 
much  on  this  nail — some  powerful  sledges  are  already  thundering  upon  ii— 
by  and  by,  we  trust  it  will  be  driven  in.    At  present  we  would  communicate 
to  our  readers  an  interesting  account  of  a  school  in  Boston,  the  expreu  |nir- 
pose  of  which,  is  a  moral  and  spiritual  influence.'   Intelleetual  Culture  is  a 
wholly  subordinate  object.    The  children  are  mostly  five  or  six  years  of 
age.    The  account  is  extracted  from  a  private  letter.] 

^  I  shall  send  you  my  last  weeks'  work — a  journal  that  I  kept  in  Mr.  Al- 
cott'e  school — I  have  felt  so  much  interest  in  this  angular  school,  that  I  rs- 
solved  to  give  a  week  to  it,  that  I  might  understand  the  principle  and  prac- 
tiee  of  Mr.  A.    And  I  think  I  h§ve  comprehen'ded  it.    I  will  describe  the 
school  room  to  you,  for  that  is  a  part  of  the  plan.    It  is  a  large,  pleasant^ 
cheerfil  room — square  and  high — with  a  large  Gothic  window  looking  out 
upon  the  common.    Opposite  this  window  is  a  book-case,  surmounted  by  « 
bust  of  Plato,  who  is  indeed  the  presiding  *-^genitu  2bci."     Mr.  A.  is  a  tho- 
rough spiritualist,  in  speculation  and  practice,  and  is  completely  faithful  to 
his  principle.    In  the  centre  of  this  piece  of  furniture  is  fixed  a  cast  in  Alto 
ReKevo  of  our  Saviour,  and  His  spirit  is  interfused  throughout  the  instruc- 
tion.    His  words  are  almost  daily  read,  paraphrased,  and  explained — referred 
to  con  stantly,  and  his  instructions  come  so  naturally  into  this  school  disci- 
pline, that  the  young  beings  will  surely  be  christians  before  they  know  iu — 
There  are  children  in  the  school  of  almost  every  denomination,  even  to 
Free  Inquirers.    The  Secretary  of  that  Society  brought  his  two  boys  to  Mr. 
A.  who  told  him  he  could  not  be  aware  of  the  nature  of  his  school— that  be 
should  make  christians  of  his  children  if  he  could, — ^but  the  man  insisted  on 
leaving  them.    There  are  Unitarians,  Calvinists,  Baptists,  Swedenborgiant, 
Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Universalists,  and  Free  Inquirers.    Mr.  A.  now 
wants  to  have  a  Catholic  and  a  Quaker,  and  he  will  be  satisfied  that  all  are 
represented  there,  and  will  contrive  to  speak  to  the  condition  of  all. 
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From  a  corner,  looks  out  Socrates,  whose  method  {EroUcroHc^  asking 
questions)  is  practised  with  grreat  success. 

In  opposite  corners  are  fixed  on  pedestals,  Shakspeare  and  Milton.  A 
statue  of  silence,  with  finger  on  its  lip,  is  opposite  Plato,  and  before  the 
window  and  opposite  th^jpntrance,  is  a  suiall  statue  of  a  rising  spirit,  sn  88> 
piring  soul,  with  arms  stretched  out  and  up  toward  heaven,  and  mantle  fall- 
ing downward.  Behind  this,  the  clock ;  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Channing  hangs  on 
the  wall,  and  two  fine  old  landscapes.  In  summer,  a  stand  of  flowers  occu- 
pies the  place  of  the  stove.  The  children  sit  in  small  chairs — the  floor  is 
carpeted — a  desk,   bookshelf,  and  black  tablet  for  drawing  stand  round  the 

room.    A  high  black  tablet  there  also  is,  on  which  is  drawn the  bu- 

OMUi  mind !  There  is  an  analysis  of  this  sort  once  a  week.  The  elements 
are  furnished  by  the  consciousness  of  the  scholars,  and  as  fast  as  one  is  ob- 
tained it  is  written  down  in  its  place.  These  of  course  are  carefully  sifted 
in  the  Socratic  sieve,  and  the  genuine  ones  preserved.  This  remains  before 
their  eyes  ail  (he  time  on  the  tablet.  In  this  way  they  advance  slowly  and 
flnrely  in  the  knowledge  of  themselves — for  Mr.  A.  took  care  to  make  them 
naderstand    at    first,  that  uhat  was    the    object  of  the    school.      The  in- 

Aienceof  this  discipline^  is  striking  andreal^ — T I  thought  a  wonderful 

example  of  it,  but  now  that  I  am  acquainted  with  the  soholsjs,  I  see  that  he 
is  less  influenced  than  most  of  them.  He  is  surrounded  with  the  elastic 
medium  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  really  looses  a  great  part  of  what  is  going 
on,  he  is  so  under  the  influence  of  the  shaping  spirit  of  the  imagination. — 
No  man  can  serve  two  masters — nor  boy  either.  Mr.  A.  is  very  liberal,  and 
respects  the  original  constitution  of  the  mind.    '  To  him  that  hath,  shall  be 

given,' is  his  motto;  and  he  lets  T read  Arabian  Nights,  German  stories, 

d&c. — for,  said  he  to  me,  he  tmdertUmdt  them  better  than  the  other  children, 
and  I  am  much  more  willing  he  should  read  them  than  they.  A  lady  came 
to  place  her  children  there — who  was  charmed  with  the  idea  of  the  moral 
instruction,  and  told  Mr.  A.  that  she  was  so  desirous  of  cultivating  truth  in 
her  children,  that  she  never  allowed  them  to  read  novels ;  for  she  considered 
novels  as  wicked  deviations  from  truth.  Mr.  A.  endeavored  to  make  her  un- 
derstand that  a  spiritual  truth  mtgbt  be  best  conveyed  by  fiction,  and  as  he 
doubted  whether  he  had  succeeded,  he  doubted  whether  he  ought  to  take  the 
ohildren. 

To  wake  up  their  consciences,  to  give  them  faith  in  their  own  spiritual 
natures,  to  quicken  their  moral  sense,  to  give  them  an  understanding  of  their 
own  mental  capacities,  and  to  teach  them  the  English  language  exactly  and 
thoroughly  is  his  aim  and  object.  Other  things  are  taught  of  course;  arith- 
metic is  placed  lowest  of  any  thing;  much  lower  than  spelling,  which,  ac- 
eompanied  with  the  definition  of  the  words,  forms  an  intellectual  exercise  of 
•  pretty  high  character;  for  no  word  escapes  till  its  history,  uses,  and  every 
•hade  of  meaning  hfis  been  discussed.  Drawing  is  taught,  of  which  I  am  the 
professor;  £.  P.  teaches  Latin,  Astronomy,  and  various  other  things. 

The  great  medium  of  instruction  is  reading;  the  Bible,  Pilgrims  Progress 
Paradise  Lost,  and  the  Fairy  Queen,  are  the  books  most  read. 
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Bttt  Uie  wiiest  part  of  this  system  is  the  manner,  or  rather  the  spirit  in 
which  the  panishment  is  managed.    At  first,  the  norelty  of  being  treated 
like  rational  beings  made  them  all  behave  perfectly  well ;  but  at  last  wh«n 
oiancea  come,  the  matter  was  made  the  subject  of  discussion,  and  the  of- 
fender being  treated  in  the  Socratic  method,  was  so  far  enlightened  as  to  pep- 
ceive  that  his  fault  was  a  moral  evil,  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  spirit, 
and  was  fairly  desirous  to  get  rid  of  the  fault,  rather  than  the  punishment; 
and  thus  they  are  uught  to  desire  punishment  as  help, — to  be  willing  to  sui^ 
far  for  the  sake  of  learning.    Some  of  those  children  really  see,  that  what  it 
worth  having,  is  worth  struggling  for,  and  must  be   toiled  for;  and  that  the 
highest  good  must  be  suffered  for.    In  other  schools,  the  faults  of  the  chil* 
dren  hinder  instruction;  here  they  advance  it.    Mr.  A.  labors  hard  to  break 
up  the  association  of  being  good  and  happy — thinks  it  the  root  of  moral 
waakneas— means  to  teach  them  to  be  good  at  any  rate." 


WESTERN  SKETCHES,  SCENERY,  &c. 

IN   LETTERS   FROK   ILLINOIS. 

Fort  Clarh^Peoria^  lUinoit^  May  18,  1835. 

Mt  I>kab  BaoTHsa : — Here  I  am,  thus  fiir  forward  on  my  journey,  without 
accident  or  adventure.  I  shall  be  detained  here  until  Thursday  morning,  much 
against  my  inclination,  as  the  stage  goes  out  only  twice  a  week,  Monday  and 
Thursday.  We  arrived  hero  yesterday  evening ;  and  I  have  found  enough  to 
occupy  and  interest  me,  in  admiring  the  beauty  of  this  charming  situation. 

When  we  waived  our  adieu,  I  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  boat,  and  as  you 
and  P.  threaded  your  way  among  the  crowd,  and  were  finally  lost  to  my  reluc- 
tant gaze,  I  felt  that  the  tie  was  severed,  which  had  been  twining  for  three 
yean  around  my  heart;  yet  I  lingered  to  gaze  on  each  retreating  scene,  which 
we  had  frequented  together,  to  take  what  seemed  to  be  my  last  look  of  each 
house  and  hill  in  St.  Louis,  until  the  winding  river  shut  from  my  view  the 
last  signs  of  the  city,  where  I  had  spent  so  many  happy  hours,  and  left  so  ma- 
ny kind  friends. 

At  Alton  I  stopped  for  a  short  time,  and  mailed  you  a  note.  The  Illinois 
ii  at  this  season  a  very  beautiful  stream.  The  first  fresh  bloom  of  foliage 
cloeea  it  in  with  the  usual  luxuriance  of  western  vegetation;  and  the  clear 
waters  fill  up  the  channel  to  the  edges  of  the  velvet  prairies,  which  come  down 
to  its  brink*  One,  too,  is  not  oppressed  with  the  idea,  that  this  luxuriance  of 
life  is  but  the  harbinger  of  death  and  disease.  One  can,  at  this  season,  ven- 
ture to  enjoy  a  moonlight  night,  without  the  penalty  of  a  morning  ague.  I 
cnaconced  myself  in  my  berth — 

^  Let  fall  the  silken  curtains  to  the  floor, 
And  o'er  a  fair  leaved  book  began  to  pore'' — 
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while  the  Terging  panorama  of  foreet-beauty  swept  past  my  open  window. 
It  was  the  ^K^rayon  Miscellany^'  of  Inring,  which  a  passenger  had  ]uatbnmglit 
fimn  Cincinnati.  It  is  a  charming  work— one  which  gi^es  a  just  and  poetU 
eal  Tiew  of  the  Great  West,  yet  without  exaggeration  or  attempts  at  the  mar- 
Vellous,  and  with  much  of  that  quiet  humor  which  pervades  the  History  of 
New-York.  Tonish  figures  as  a  conspicuous  character — the  marplot  and 
the  scaramouch  of  the  sylvan  drama.    Read  it. 

At  Pekin,  ten  miles  below  Peoria,  the  boat  was  detained  for  some  honn; 
and  two  young  men,  with  myqelf,  becoming  tired  of  the  delay,  took  the 
yawl,  and  as  a  fine  breeze  was  setting  up  stream,  we  spread  our  pocket*hand> 
kerchiefs,  and  dashed  on  at  a  fine  rate;  just  above  the  town  there  is  a  bayon 
or  bight,  which  we  unfortunately  mistook  for  the  channel  of  the  river,  and 
ran  up  three  miles  before  we  discovered  our  mistake,  by  bringing  up  amoBf 
the  willows  at  the  head  of  it. 

Just  at  this  time  we  were  consoled  by  hearing  the  escape  of  the  steam  of 
the  ascending  boat,  miles  off  to  our  left.  One  of  the  youths,  being  a  ^true 
Yankee  sailor^'  from  Boston,  it  was  proposed  that  we  should  rig  a  sail,  and 
run  up  the  river  the  rest  of  our  voyage.  So  said — so  done.  We  pulled  down 
to  the  Chinese  city,  bought  half  a  dozen  yards  of  domestic,  rigged  a  square 
■ail,  and  ran  up  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  cheering  the  way  with  songs  and  sto- 
ries, and  exciting  more  wonder  than  a  steam-boat. 

To-day  my  nautical  friend  and  myself  procured  a  very  fine  sail  boat,  which 
they  have  here,  and  wound  about  the  mazes  of  this  beautiful  lake,  which  is 
just  above  the  town.  This  would  be  the  very  place  for  me  to  settle  in,  if  there 
was  not  such  a  thing  as  a  living  to  earn.  I  went  up  to  dine  with  Mr.  — —  on 
the  blufi^  an  elevation  of  about  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  first  prairie.  The 
view  from  this  point  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  Beneath  your  feet,  and 
stretching  to  the  river,  is  a  gently  undulating  prairie,  which  extends  south  and 
north  to  the  verge  of  the  horizon — the  broad  lake  expands  from  just  below 
the  town,  and  fine  bold  promontories,  jutting  out  from  the  opposite  shore,  give 
to  the  landscape  an  air  of  strength  which  is  generally  wanting  in  western 
•eenery. 

CMoago,  May  31. 

We  had  some  amusing  adventures  on  the  way  from  Peoria  to  Otaway.    We 
stopped  to  dine  at  an  old  log  pen,  which  we  discovered  to  be  the  postoffice. — 
The  laws  of  the  postoflfice  department  prescribe  that  the  mail  shall  be  opened 
in  a  private  apartment,  and  that  no  one  shall  be  present  but  the  postmaster  or 
his  sworn  deputy.    Here  the  whole  eastern  mail  was  dumped  out  upon  a  floor, 
the  cracks  of  which  were  an  inch  or  two  in  width ;  and  as  the  postmaster  had 
gone  to  his  diggings  at  Galena,  a  clodhopper,  who  could  not  read  writing 
without  spelling  the  words,  commenced  the  task  of  assorting  the  letters.  The 
passengers  found  that  we  should  be  detained  seven  hours,  instead  of  the  sev- 
en minutes  allowed,  and  so  we  all  appointed  ourselves  deputies,  and  perform- 
ed the  task,  and  pai^  ourselves  for  our  trouble  by  opening  the  newspapera  and 
reading  them.    All  which  proceedings  our  friend  took  in  good  part.    Col. 
— >  found  a  letter  addressed  to  him  at  Chicago,  and  took  it  out,  and  paid  for 
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it  irithout  question.  The  stage  driver  said  that  he  went  down  into  the  cellar 
and  found  there  a  number  of  letters  and  newspapers,  which  had  on  them  the 
mould  of  time  and  decay.  I  shall  never  wonder  again  at  the  miscarriage  of 
letters.    The  wonder  is,  that  they  arrive  safe  so  ofteji. 

Toward  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  a  night  of  Cimmerian  darkness  it  Mras, 
we  arrived  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  with  an  outward  angle  and  inward  curve.  Col 
U.,  who  is  an  old  stager  in  these  parts,  advised  us  to  get  out  of  the  stage, 
which  we  all  did,  with  the  exception  of  an  old  codger  who  had  been  paying 
too  great  devotion  to  a  flask  of  whiskey  which  he  carried.    About  half  way 
down  the  hill,  the  leader  bolted,  and  whirled  the  carriage  out  of  the  track, 
and  turned  it  over  on  to  its  top.    The  driver  described  the  arc  of  a  circle, 
the  reins  forming  the  radii  of  it,  and  landed  without  much  harm  in  the  soft 
bed  of  the  stream  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.      I  ran  down  to  the  stage,  and 
saw  through  the  gloom,  a  dark  figure  stretched  motionless  on  some  stones, 
and  the  white  hat  of  the  passenger  who  had  remained  in  the  stage,  which 
convinced  me  it  was  him.    ^^Are  you  alive?''    No  answer!    Iran  up  to 
where  the  other  passengers  were  collected,  and  exclaimed, — ^^  The  man  is 
killed!''    We  assembled  and  raised  the  corpse,  and  discovered  it  to  be — ^the 
United  States  Mul ! — and  peering  into  the  coach,  soon  found  the  man,  finish- 
ing his  bottle,  and  soliloquising — ^^  Next  time,  it  will  get  broke — I  had  better 
save  it." 


CATHOLICISM  IN  THE  WEST. 

June  — 

To  THE  EnnoE  op  the  ^^  Wxstsek  Messenoee." 

SiE : — I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you,  because  I  am  in  want  of  in- 
formation, which  I  think  you  will  be  able  to  give  me.    My  reason  for  sub- 
scribing to  your  proposed  journal,  was  the  desire  to  learn  from  some  respon- 
sible authority,  the  real  condition  of  the  western  States,  in  regard  to  religion 
and  morals,  and  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  sometimes  to  ask  questions  about 
it.    What  I  want  to  know  now  is,  the  truth  about  the  Catholic  influence 
among  you.    They  tell  us  here,  at  least  from  some  pulpits,  that  the  West  is 
fast  becoming  the  Pope's  heritage,  and  that  it  will  soon  be  all  under  hit 
thumb.    Some  preachers  talk  more  vehemently  against  the  ^^man  of  sin," 
ms  they  call  him,  than  against  sin  itself;  indeed  it  seems  to  me,  that  many  are 
resolving  the  whole  christian  character  into  a  cordial  hatred  of  Catholics. 
This  sort  of  feeling  prevails  mostly  among  the  working  classes  here,  but 
every  body  is  more  or  less  infected.    The  Convent  can  never  be  rebuilt  in 
this  State,  or  any  part  of  New-England,  and  the  nuns  are  now  making  ax^ 
rangements  to  go  away  to  Canada.    Now,  sir,  I  hate  illiberality,  but  yet  do 
not  wish  to  have  my  eyes  shut,  if  there  is  reaUy  this  dreadful  evil  coming 
upon  us,  which  I  hear  of,  and  shall  be  very  much  indebted  to  you  if  you  will 
tell  me  what  the  real  danger  is.    You  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  by  giving 
us  something  upon  which  wo  can  rely;  we  feel,  a  good  many  of  us,  suspi- 
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*THE    ATONEMENT.' 

The  popular  doctrine  on  the  above  subject,  is  said,  by  its 
advocates,  to  embrace  tlie  only  procedure  by  which  the  Di- 
vine justice  and  veracity  can  stand  iniimpeached;  or,  to  ex- 
press it  in  the  language  of  some  distinguished  writers — ^'*That, 
according  to  the  principles  of  moral  government,  obedience, 
either  antecedent  or  subsequent  to  transgression,  cannot  avoid 
the  penalty  of  law;  and  that  pardon,  upon  condition  of  re- 
pentance merely,  would  destroy  the  efficacy  of  moral  govern- 
ment." 

**  That  an  Atonement  has  been  made  for  sin,  by  Jesus  Christ, 
with  reference  to  which,  God  can  maintain  the  influence  of 
his  law,  and  forgive  sin,  upon  condition  of  repentance  towards 
God,  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'' — Sermons  by 
Dr*  Beecher^  page  218. 

Again*  Anotiber  writer  states  the  following: — ^"The  viola- 
tion of  God's  law  is  never  forgiven,  without  a  full  recognition, 
both  on  the  part  of  God  and  men,  of  the  indisj)ensable  ro 
quiremenis  of  justice.  In  addition  to  repentance  towards  God, 
the  Gospel  requires  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  is 
an  act,  emphatically  expressive  of  the  great  obligation  of 
man — the  deep  demerit  of  his  sin,  and  the  terrible  degree  of 
misery  he  has  justly  incurred,"  &c.  "In  the  death  of  Christ, 
the  believer  discovers  a  displ.iy  of  the  justice  of  God;  so  im- 
portant and  indefeasible  it  appe<irs  in  his  sight,  that  mercy  could 
not  be  extended  to  sinners  without  a  suitable  substitute  for  sin." 
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^If  repentance  is  the  duly  condition  required,  on  the  part  of 
any  bein^,  in  order  to  the  sinner's  forgiveness,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered either  as  full  equivalent  to  full  obedience,  or  an  atone- 
ment for  sin — if  not,  the  claims  of  Justice,  as  to  the  time 
spent  in  wickedness,  are  totally  set  aside."  ^Besides,  how  • 
can  even  the  Divine  Veracity^  be  raised  above  suspicion,  if 
God,  in  the  very  act  of  just^ring  the  ungodly,  be  not  une- 
quivocally declared  to  be  just?'^ 

^God  has  threatened,  tnat  tribulation  and  anguish  shall  fall 
upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil."  Rom.  2«  9.:  and 
in  the  death  of  Christ,  the  believer  discovers  a  striking  pledge 
of  the  Veracity  of  God:  He  sees  that  his  perfections  must 
engage  him  to  execute  every  purpose  declared  to  mankind*'' 
— Spirit  of  Theological  Journals^  for  March,  1 830. 

In  replying  to  the  foregoing,  it  must,  however,  be  premised, 
that  what  these  writers  term,  '^the  Evangelical  system"— "the 
system  of  the  Gospel" — and  "the  Atonement," — are  merely, 
meir  own  views  of  them.  What  are  really  such,  is  the  question 
at  issue. 

1.  The  first  thing  that  obviously  presents  itself  in  the 
statements  of  these  writers,  is,  the  want  of  a  clear  and  defi- 
nite sense  of  the  word,  ^Justice.^^  It  is  most  likely  that  per- 
sons, entertaining  opposite  views  on  this  subject — if  tney 
were  to  define  their  sense  of  this  term — would  be  found  to 
differ  widely ;  and  consequently,  differing  in  the  whole  of  their 
conclusions  respecting  it.  And  as  this  is  a  point,  which  must 
be  decided  altogether  upon  scripture  testimony,  we  oucht  to 
begin  by  examining  scripture  for  a  correct  definition,  by  as- 
certaining the  sense  in  which  it  is  there  used;  instead  of  lay- 
ing down  an  abstract  definition  of  the  term,  which,  however 
clear  and  satisfactory  to  some  persons,  is  not  alike  so  to 
all,  and  which,  consequently,  may  be  met  by  otheiqii  wbich 
claim  an  equal  semblance  of  truth. 

What  then  is  the  scripture  sense  of  the  term,  Justice? — 
When  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World  sinned,  it  was  thev 
who  were  punished.  When  those  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
sinned,  ^ey  also,  were  punished;  but  we  find  that,  u{>on  the 
intercession  of  the  Patriarch,  Abndiam,  the  Divine  compassion 
was  such,  that  it  was  promised  to  him.  "If  but  ten  righteous 
persons  were  found  in  it,"  the  whole  city  should  be  spared^ 
'*for  their  sokes  f'^  yet  there  i^  no  more  ground  to  conclude^ 
that  God  would  have  been  unjust  in  not  inflicting  the  merited 
punishment,  than  that  those  ten  persons  were  to  have  borne 
the  punishm^due  to^the  ipared  inhabitants,  if  they  had  been 
spared.  . 
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In  the  account  we  haTe  given  us,  Exod.  32,  of  the  Jewish 
people  relapsing  into  idolatry,  during  the  delay  of  Moses  in 
the  mount,  we  are  told  tliat  the  Divine  displeasure  was  great, 
and  sienal  destruction  was  intimated;  but,  upon  the  interces- 
sion of  Moses,  it  is  said,  ''the  Lord  repented  of  the  evil  which 
he  thought  to  do  unto  his  people."  And  in  the  sequel,  we  find 
the  punishment  was  mitigated;  yet,  in  this  case,  there  appears 
no  transfer  of  punishment;  for  it  was  expressly  declared  to 
Moses,  ^whosoever  haOi  sinned  against  me,  him  will  I  blot  out 
of  my  book." 

When,  upon  the  farther  disobedience  of  the  same  people, 
they  were  threatened  with  utter  destruction,  Moses  again  in- 
terceded, and  again  the  Divine  Being  was  propitious.  His 
language  on  this  occasion  was  very  striking.  Num.  14,  17. 
**And  now  I  beseech  thee,"  &c. — pleading  the  long-suffering — 
the  mercy  and  forgiveness  of  God — and  the  Divine  Being 
graciously  recognized  his  own  previous  declarations.  "I  have 
pardoned  according  to  thy  word."  Thus,  under  the  height  of 
provocation  and  transgression,  the  divine  mercy  was  extend- 
ed, without  any  intimation  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  JuS' 
tice*  Some,  indeed,  were  signally  and  nwfuWy  punished;  but 
this  does  not  affect  the  case  of  those  who  were  pardoned* 

Thus  we  see,  that  God  has^  in  fact,  both  executed  his  judg- 
ments in  punishing  sin ;  and  extended  his  mercy  in  the  forgive- 
ness of  it,  as  he  saw  fit.  Nor  is  there  any  more  reason  to  con- 
clude, that  he  exceeded  the  limits  of  justice  in  the  former  case, 
than  that  he  violated  them  in  the  latter. 

What  idea  had  David  of  Divine  Justice?  We  are  told  in 
the  21st  chapter  of  1st  Chro. — that,  when  David  had  trans- 
messed  so  that  the  Divine  judgments  were  denounced, — 
sad  he  was  left  to  choose  of  three  modes,  by  which  it  should 
be  inflicted,  he  said,  **Let  me  now  fall  into  the  hand  of  God, 
for,  great  are  his  mercies.^^  Did  he  apprehend  any  defect  of 
Justice,  or  injustice  on  the  part  of  God,  when  he  said  this? — 
His  language,  on  another  occasion,  was — ^^Thou  wast  a  God 
that  forgavest  ttiem^  though  thou  tookest  vengeance  of  their 
inventions." 

The  recapitulation,  which  Nehemiah  makes  of  the  divine 
dealings  with  the  Jews,  in  his  9th  chap.,  and  which  is  very 
similar  to  that  in  the  106th  Psalm,  is  strikingly  illustrative  of 
God's  administration.  When  his  multiplied  lavors  are  recited, 
and  rtctr  ingratitude  and  disobedience,  that  "they  dealt  proud- 
ly?*' &c.,  he  says:  **But  thou  art  a  God  ready  to  pardon,  gra- 
cious and  merciful,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  kindness,  and 
fbrsookest  them  not,"  &c.    ^ Yea,  when  they  had  made  a  mol- 
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ten  calf,  and  had  wrought  great  provocations,  yet  thou,  in  thy 
manifold  mercies,  forsookest  them  not,"  &c.;  and  after  again 
reciting  successive  instances  of  rebellion,  disobedience,  Slc^j 
and  the  visitations  of  divine  displeasure,  in  delivering  them 
into  the  power  of  their  enemies,  and  the  severe  chastisements 
which  was  inflicted  upon  them,  be  sums  up  thus: — ^NeverthO' 
less,  for  thy  great  mercies  sake,  thou  didst  not  utterly  consume 
them,  nor  forsake  them,  for  thou  art  a  gracious  and  mercifvd 
God.''  Can  we  suppose  that  the  Divine  Justice  was  vioiated^ 
in  this  dispensation  of  long-suffering  mercy? 

Again.     When  the  wickedness  of  the  Ninevites  had  become 
very  great,  the  Prophet,  Jonah,  was  sent  with  a  peremptory 
denunciation  of  destruction,  "Yet  forty  days,  and  Ninevah 
shall  be  overthrown."     Yet,  upon  the  humiliation  and  rej)en- 
tance  of  the  people,  we  are  told  that,  "God  saw  their  works^ 
that  they  tunied  from  their  evil  ways,  and  God  repented  of 
the  evil  that  he  said  He  would  do  unto  them,  and  he  did  it 
not.^^    And  although  this   dispensation  of  the  Divine  Being 
towards  them,  excited  in  the  mind  of  Jonah  vexation  and  cha- 
grin, yet  it  did  not  excite  surprise^  as  though  it  had  been  con- 
trary to  the  usual  tenor  of  the  Divine  procedure;  it  was  ra- 
ther anticipated  by  him;  "was  not  this  mv  saying,"  said  he^ 
"when  I  was  yet  in  mine  own  country;  for  I  knew  that  thou 
wert  a  gracious  God,  and  merciful;  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great 
kmdness,  and  repenlest  thee  of  the  eviV^    And  the  Divine  Be- 
ing condescended  to  justify  his  own  conduct  towards  this 
people,  in  a  manner  that  deserves  particular  attention,  viz:  by 
an  appeal  to  the  principle  of  compassion,  in  the  breast  of  Jo- 
nah, and  transferring  that  principle  to  his  own  character  as 
Creator — (a  relation  that  must  be  antecedent  to  every  other^ 
although  so  little  attended  to,  or  rather,  almost  wholly  lost 
sight  of  in  modern  systems  of  self-assumed  orthodoxes,  while 
the  gospel  revelation  responds  to  this  glorious  manifestation^ 
and  reiterates — "a  faithful  Creator:')    "Thou  hadst  pity  for 
the  gourd,  for  which  thou  hast  not  labored^  neither  madest 
it  to  grow,"  &c.;  "and  Should  I  not  spare  Ninevah,"  &c. 

If  we  turn  from  fads  and  transactions^  to  declarations  onljfy 
of  the  inspired  writers,  respecting  the  divine  dealings  to  men, 
we  shall  find  such  as  tlie  following: — ^'^Unto  Thee,  O  Lord^ 
belongest  mercy;  for  thou  renderest  to  every  man  according 
to  his  works:"  Ps.  62,  12.  Here  mercy  is  connected  with  dis^ 
trilmtive  justice^  not  opposed  to  it. — ^Again.  **If  I  regard 
iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me;  but^  verily» 
God  hath  heard  me — ^he  hath  attended  to  the  voice  of  my 
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prayer.  Blessed  be  God,  who  hath  not  turned  away  my 
prayer,  nor  his  mercy  from  me."  Here  it  may  be  remarked, 
that,  if  the  first  part  of  tliis  description  related  to  a  sinless 
character,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  the  application 
of  mercy.    Ps,  88,  38. 

Speaking  of  the  repeated  apostacies  of  the  Jewish  people, 
the  rsalmist  says:  "But  He,  being  full  of  compassion,  forgave 
theiriniquity,and  destroyed  them  not;  yea,  many  a  time  turn- 
ed he  his  anger  away,  and  did  not  stir  up  all  his  wrath.  For 
he  remembered  that  they  were  but  flesh,  a  wind  that  passeth 
away,  and  cometh  not  again."  Again,  Ps.  89:  "I  will  sing  of 
Mercy  and  Judgment — Mercy  shall  be  built  up  forever — thy 
faWifulness  shalt  tliou  establish,  in  the  very  heavens."  ^Jus- 
tice and  Judgment  are  the  habitation  of  thy  throne — Mercy 
9ind' Truth  go  before  thy  face."  Ps.  103.  "The  Lord  execu- 
teth  righteousness  and  judgment  for  all  that  are  oppressed." 
"The  Lord  is  merciful  and  gracious,  slow  to  anger,  and  jplen- 
teous  in  mercy."  Ps.  106,  1.  "O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord, 
for  he  is  good;  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever."  And,  "Who 
keepest  truth  forever."  In  Ps.  146,  17:  "It  is  declared  that 
the  Lord  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways^  and  holy  in  all  his  works." 
Yet,  in  the  same  Psahn  we  are  told,  "that  the  Lord  is  gracious 
and  full  of  compassion,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  mercy^'^ — 
That  "the  Lord  is  pood  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over 
ail  his  works."  Here,  then,  it  is  observable,  that  Justice, 
Judgment^  Righteousness,  Holiness,  and  Faithfulness,  are  not 
mentioned  ii>  contrariety  to  Mercy,  but  in  combination  with 
it — as  being,  each  of  them,  respectively  different  modes  of  car- 
rying on  the  same  grand  dispensation;  varying,  as  the  relative 
characters  and  circumstances  of  men,  render  either  the  one 
or  the  other  most  suitable  and  efficacious. 

In  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  chap.  30,  1 8,  after  describing 
the  calamities  denounced  upon  the  Jews,  for  disobedience,  it 
is  added— "and  therefore  will  the  Lord  wait,  that  he  may  be 

Sacious  unto  you;  and  therefore  will  be  exalted,  that  he  may 
ve  mercy  upon  you:  for  the  Lord  is  a  God  of  Judgment; 
blessed  are  all  they  who  wait  for  him."  This  corresponds 
with  the  above.  In  considering  the  above  quoted  facts,  tranS" 
actions,  and  declarations,  attentively,  several  observations 

K^ent  themselves.  1.  That  Justice,  as  attributed  to  the 
vine  Being,  is  not  the  unconditional  infliction  of  punishment 
-*-eidier  when  positively  (knounced  or  implied — ^upon  the  ot 
fender. 

9.  Nor  is  it  the  infliction  of  severity,  unmitig<itedj  or  un- 
tampered  with  compassion  and  mercy,  when  in  repentance 
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and  contrition,  the  sinners  confessed  their  g|uilt:  in  two  instan- 
ces, we  find  pardon  was  granted  upon  the  intercession  of  Mo- 
ses* 

3.  Neither  is  there  any  mention  made  of  a  substitute  being 
provided,  to  satify  the  claims  of  Justice,  in  the  cases  where 
lorgiveness  was  dispensed;  or  the  least  intimation  of  such  a 
procedure. 

4.  Nor  are  we  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  justice  was  not 
administered  in  those  cases,  since  the  inspired  declarations^ 
relating  to  them,  expressly  state,  that  his  Justice^  Judgment^ 
Faithfulness,  Truth,  Compassion,  and  Mercy,  were  unitedly 
dispensed  in  his  dealings,  as  well  to  the  Jews,  as  to  all  men  gen- 
erally. 

When  the  fact,  then,  is  both  so  strikingly  exhibited,  and  so 
expressly  declared,  that  forgiveness  and  pardon  are  dispensed, 
in  connection  with  the  administration^  of  justice,  under  the 
moral  government  of  God,  without  reference  to  any  substitute, 
lest  the  claims  of  justice  should  be  ^totally  set  aside»''  There 
appears  to  be  no  alternative  but  the  admission,  that  such  a  pro- 
cedure is  not  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  character  and 
attributes. 

2.  What  is  the  Scripture  sense  of  the  terms.  Veracity^ 
Truth,  Sfc? 

Besides  the  positive  denunciations,  threatenings,  &c*  against 
disobedience,  already  mentioned,  and  which  it  has  been  seen 
in  the  sequel  of  those  occurrences,  were  not  uterallt  fulfUl- 
ed,  I  shall  now  consider  some  others,  which  are  often  cited  as 
being  more  partiularly  connected  with  the  Divine  Veracity. 

t.    ^^  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die."     Exod.  1 8,  4. 

In  the  first  place:  if  this  denunciation  be  taken  in  its  uncon- 
ditional construction,  no  soul  that  sinneth,  can  possibly  be  sav- 
ed; since  no  reserve  whatever  is  made;  no  substitute,  what- 
ever, is  alluded  to;  but  the  connection  is  inseparable,  between 
the  soul  that  sinneth,  and  the  threatened  death  f  and  to  substi- 
tute any  one  person  in  the  place  of  the  sinner;  or  he  whocom- 
mitteth  sin,  would,  even  upon  this  supposition,  evidently  come 
short  of  a  fulfilment  of  such  a  construction. •  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  this  language  is  conditionaL  What  these  conditions 
are,  remains  to  be  examined.  But,  to  gain  a  right  understand- 
ing of  this  sentence,  we  must  view  it  in  its  connection. 

^The  soul  that  sinneth,  t/  shall  die.''  It  is  obvious,  that  the 
threatened  punishment — of  death  for  sin — is  expresdy  re- 
stricted to  the  individual,  who  should  commit  iU  ^Tbe  soul 
that  sinneth,  t^''  and  not  another,  ^^shall  die."  ^Theson  shall 
not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  nor  the  father  that  of  the 
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fon.''     Thus,  the  object  of  punishment  is  restricted,  and  idex^ 
lified  with,  the  transgressor^  or  committer  of  sin. 

Punishment  by  substitution,  therefore,  is  expressly  disooiinr 
tenanced,  by  the  authority  of  God  himself.  But  again:  Al- 
though it  is  declared  that,  ^the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die,'' 
yet,  m  the  very  next  verse,  it  is  added:  "But,  if  the  wicked 
turn  from  his  wickedness,  and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and 
right,  he  shall  surely  live,  he  shall  not  die;  all  his  trans- 
gressions shall  not  be  mentioned  to  him,''  &c.;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  as  to  the  righteous.  It  is  therefore  clear,  that  this 
sentence  was  not  intended  to  express  an  irrevocable  denunci- 
ation against  the  sinner;  but,  that  it  does  admit  of  the  exten- 
sion of  pardon,  upon  repentance  and  reformation  of  conduct. 

And,  what  is  still  more  confirmatory  of  this  sense  of  this 
passage,  is,  1.  that  this  conduct  of  the  Divine  Being,  is  held 
up  for  the  express  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  equity  of  his  ad- 
ministration, m  contrast  to  the  perverted  notions  and  maxims 
of  the  'Jews,  who  pretended  that  punishment  was  of  a  trafiS' 
ferabk  nature. 

2.  That  the  moral  influence^  deducible  from  such  a  mode  of 
procedure,  is  strongly  urged  upon  the  Jews:  **Repent,  and 
turn  yourselves  from  all  your  transgressions,  so  iniquity  shall 
not  be  your  ruin." 

The  same  principle  of  the  Divine  Administration,  b  strik- 
ingly exhibited  and  illustrated  in  the  33d  chap,  of  £z.,  sanc- 
tioned and  verified  by  the  most  solemn  declarations  and  assur- 
ances of  the  Most  High:  "As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have 
no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked;  but  that  the  wicked 
turn  from  his  wickedness,  and  live;  turn  ye,  turn  ye,  from 
your  evfl  ways;  for  why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of*^  Israel?" 
Can  any  language  be  more  explicit  than  this,  and  the  subjoin- 
ed?— "When  I  say  un\o  the  wicked,  ^Thou  shalt  surely  dk'^ 
if  he  turn  from  his  sin^  and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  rights 
he  shall  surely  live — he  shall  not  die.^^  "When  I  say  unto  the 
righteous,  that  he  shall  surely  live;  if  he  trust  to  his  own  righ- 
teousness, and  commit  iniquity;  all  his  righteousness  shall  not 
be  remembered,  but  for  his  iniquity  that  he*hath  committed, 
he  diall  die  for  it."    See,  also,  Jer.  18,  5—1 1. 

To  the  preceding  conclusions,  which  appear  to  result  so 
forcibly  from  the  former  quotations,  and  which  are  also  appli- 
cable to  these  last,  may  now  be  added  another,  viz: — That  as 
Justice  and  Equity,  as  attributed  to  the  Divine  Being,  are  not 
the  apportioning,  or  inflicting,  a  certain  degree  of  suffering, 
for  osbnces  committed  without  regard  to  the  individual  or  in- 
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dividuals,  who  committed  the  o&nce  or  offences;  or  that  pun- 
ishment has  no  reference  to  sin,  apart  from  the  sinner;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  is  the  being  that  commits  sin^  who  is,  ahne^ 
.the  object  of  punishment — so  Veracity^  as  attributed  to  the 
Divine  Being,  does  not  apply,  unconditianallt/j  to  the  denunci- 
ation against  sin;  but  both  threatenings  and  promises,  are 
always  made  subject  to  a  change,  from  bad  to  good,  or  from 
good  to  bad;  and  that /^arflbn,  (forgiveness,)  is  as  assuredly  con- 
nected with  repentance  and  amendment,  as  executed  punish- 
ment, t>,  with  continued  disobedience.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
who  relaxes  from  righteousness^  or  declines  from  obediencej  will 
as  certainly  forego^  or  lose  his  reward;  as  he  who,  by  a  faithful 
perseverance,  continues  in  well  doing,  and  holds  fast  his  integ- 
rity and  righteousness,  shall  assuredly  obtain  that  promised 
reward. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  characters^  and  not  persons, 
are  to  be  understood  as  connected,  both  with  the  denun- 
ciation against  sin^  and  with  the  promised  reward'  to  the 
righteous;  and  that  it  is  as  much  conditional  in  the  one  case, 
as  in  the  other.  As  long  as  the  wicked  continue  in  his  wick- 
edness, the  threatened  punishment  is  but  suspended;  and,  if 
the  character  remains  unchanged,  will  assuredly  be  inflicted; 
but  it  is  equally  embraced  in  the  Divine  declaration,  and  equal- 
ly consequent  upon  a  change  of  character — ^that  punishment 
shall  be  remitted. 

In  reference  to  the  passage  quoted  from  Rom.  2,  9, — ^if  we 
take  it  in  ifs  connection, — it  will  be  found  to  exhibit  the  same 
view  of  the  Divine  administration,  which  we  have  seen  illus- 
trated before.  The  apostle  Paul,  after  describing  at  large,  the 
great  degeneracy  into  \vhich  the  Gentiles  were  sunk,  and  their 
gross  wickedness,  declares,  that  "the  judgment  of  God  is  ac- 
cording to  truth  against  them  who  commit  such  things;"  and 
then  queries  with  the  sinner  on  the  folly  and  ingratitude  of  his 
conduct,  in  continuing  impenitent.  "Thinkest  thou  tlris,  O 
man — that  thou  shalt  escape  the  judgment  of  God"?    Or  des- 

f>isest  th^u  the  riches  of  his  goodness,  and  forbearance,  and 
ong-suffering,  not  knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God  leadest 
thee  to  repentdnce.^^  Here,  notwithstanding  the  judgment  de- 
nounced, the  riches  of  divine  goodness  and  forbearance,  and 
long-suffering,  are  urged  as  motives  to  repentence:  which,  if 
the  denunciation  was  meant  to  be  irrevocaUe  and  uncondition- 
al, would  be  altogether  withocit  meaning.  But  the  Apostle 
follows  up  the  denunciation,  on  the  express  ground  of  the  sin- 
ner's not  availing  himself  of  that  long-suffering  mercy;  bat, 
by  hardness  and  impenitence,  accumulating  ^wrath  against 
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the  day  of  wrath,  and  revelation  of  the  righteous  jud^ent 
rf  God;"  which  will  be  to  render  to  every  man  according  to 
his  deeds;"  as  assuredly  to  them  who,  by  patient  continuance 
in  well  doing,  seek  for  glory,  honor,  and  immortality — eternal 
life— ras  to  mem  who  are  contentious,  and  do  not  obey  the 
truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness — indignation,  and  wrath — 
tribulation  and  anguish,  upon  every  soul  of  man,  that  doeth 
evU." 

The  punishment,  then,  which  is  here  threatened,  is  against 
continued  impenitence — against  such  as  have  slighted,  or  des- 
pised, the  riches  of  God's  long-suffering  mercy ;  and  it  express- 
fy  admits  the  possibility  of  its  being  averted  by  repentance 
ai^d  amendment,  corresponding  with  the  language  in  EzekieU 
The  Veracity  of  God,  therefore,  is  not  impeached,  by  not 
executing  his  threatenings  against  sin,  if  repented  of  and  for- 
saken: t^cause  he  has  himself,  expressly  declared,  that  in  so 
doing,  his  ways  are  equal — i.  e.,  according  to  equity;  and 
that  his  desire  is,  that  the  sinner  should  turn  from  his  ways 
and  live;  and  that  he  does  not  wish  to  execute  his  threaten- 
ings upon  the  sinner. 

In  ail  that  we  have  seen  thus  far,  no  allusion  or  reference  is 
made  to  sin  being  punished  in  a  substitute;  or  to  the  principle 
of  a  transfer  of  guilt  and  consequent  punishment — except*  to 
nprobate  it.  On  the  contrary,  punishment  by  substitution 
would  afibrd  no  pledge  of  the  divine  veracity — much  less,  a 
^strUdng*^  one;  for,  m  that  case,  his  declared  purpose  to  man- 
kind— that  ^Hribulatlon  and  anguish,  shall  fall  upon  every  soul 
of  man  that  doeth  evir — would  not  be  fulfilled.  For,  as  it  has 
been  observed  before,  if  this  language  is  to  be  taken  in  its  strict 
unconditional  sense,  there  could  be  no  hope  of  escape  or  sal- 
vation, for  any  one  of  the  human  race.  Even  the  sense  of  a 
transfer  of  guilt,  and  a  consequent  infliction  of  punishment  up- 
on a  substitute,  is,  itself,  a  condition;  and  would,  therefore,  be 
as  absolute  a  failure  of  the  execution  of  the  original  denuncia- 
tion upon  the  sinner,  as  any  other  condition. 

The  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  are  to  the  same  effect*  He 
exhorts  us  to  ''be  merciful,  as  our  Father  in  Heaven  is  mei^ 
ciful."  To  pray  for  forgiveness,  as  we  forcive  others.  That 
if  we  forgive — our  heavenly  Father  will  aufso  forgive  us;  but 
if  we  forgive  not — "neither  will  our  Father  forgive  us."  In 
his  parables— of  the  prodigal  son— of  the  creditor,  and  his  two 
debtors— of  the  servant,  who  owed  his  Lord  10,000  talents- 
there  is  no  allusion  to  a  transfer  of  punishment  to  a  substitute, 
orany  like  compensation  being  made,  to  satisfy  justice,  or  to 
preserve  the  Divine  veracity;  but  quite  the  contrary.    While. 
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the  prodigal  son  ^^as  yet  a  great  way  off,  the  father  saw  hnn, 
and  had  compassion,  and  ran,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed 
fakn.'^  No  sooner  did  the  penitent,  in  self-abasement,  confess 
his  guilt,  than  paternal  pity  exclaims — ^"bring  forth  the  best 
robe,  and  put  it  on  him,  and  put  rings  ou  his  hands,  and  shoes 
on  his  feet,  and  bring  hither  the  fattest  calf,  and  kill  it,  and  let 
OS  eat  and  be  merry."  We  shall  seek  in  Tain,  in  the  fatted 
calf,  for  a  simile  of  vicarious  suffering  or  punishment,  for  we 
are  expressly  told  that  it  was  killed  for  joy^  because  the  fath- 
er had  received  his  long  lost  son,  safe  and  sound. 

Will  it  be  said,  that,  because  this  exhibition  of  mercy  is  not 
accompanied  with  a  previous  compensation,  made  to  offended 
Justice — because  no  mention  is  made  of  appeasing  inexoralAe 
wrath — that,  therefore,  it  is  not  in  accordance  wiUi  scriptural 
representations  of  gospel  salvation,  or  consistent  with  the 
Divine  character?  ^as  it  not  our  Lord  himself,  who  thus 
portrayed  the  Divine  character?  and  is  it  not  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  his  other  parables?  In  that  of  the  two  Debt- 
ors, who,  **when  they  had  nothing  to  pay  ^  the  Creditor  frankiy 
forgave  them."  And  of  the  Debtor,  who  owed  10,000  talents, 
his  Lord  was  moved  with  compassion,  and  /org-aw him;"  and 
the  reason  assigned  by  himself,  is — ^l  forgave  thee  all  that 
d^t,  because  thou  desiredest  me." 

The  system,  therefore,  which  is  built  on  an  assumption  of 
justice,  contrary  to  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  Divine  adminis- 
tration, and  contrary  to  the  declarations  and  representations 
of  his  own  revealed  will,  must  be  false.    "Go4  is  his  own  in- 
terpreter."    There  can  be  no  relaxation  of  his  Justice^  or 
impeachment  of  his  Veracity,  in  the  measures  of  hiis  adminis- 
tration; because  compassion  and  mercy  are  essentially  incor- 
porated with  them;  and  it  must  be  evident  to  every  attentive 
observer,  that  they  originate  from  the  same  source — ^pure  and 
unchanging  good  will ;  and  that  they  are  equally  directed  to 
one  ultimate  end — the  correction  of  the  sinner,  and  the  des- 
truction  of   sin.      Justice,    mercy,    severity,    forbearance, 
and  the  like,  do  not  constitute  the  ultimate  design — they   are 
but  means,  or  measures,  adapted  to  accomplisn  the  objects 
which  the  great,  all-wise,  and  benevolent  Designer  had  in 
view,  and  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  to  us — namely, 
the  purposes  of  his  love— of  the  good  pleasure  of  his  goodness 
— ^God  is  love^'* — and  if  love,  then  that  love  is  perf&ct  love^ — 
unchanging  \ove — inextinguishable  love — universal  love,    fii 
fact,  a  moral  intention  must  be  either  good,  or  evil ;  benevdent 
or  malevolent;  promotive  of  happiness,  or  adverse  to  it:  for, 
to  suppose  diat  the  Divine  Being  had  no  intertiionj  no  desigo, 
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ynhexk  he  made  man,  would  be,  both  to  deny  his  moral  attri- 
Imtes,  as  well  as  contrary  to  his  express  declarations,  which 
unequivocally  assert  that,  ^for  his  pleasure  all  thir^gs  are,  and 
were  created."  As,  then,  the  designs  and  purposes  of  the 
Deity,  originated  in  his  Lovej  in  his  own  pure  benignity,  the 
good-pleasure  which  he  hath  purposed  in  himself — ^his  absolute 
perfection,  his  self-existence,  nis  mdependence,  his  immutahiU 
ity,  his  onmipotence,  his  consummate  wisdom,  his  omniscience 
— absolutely  forbid  the  supposition,  that  such  designs  can  be 
ultimately  frustrated. 

Such  being  the  plain,  the  express,  and  therefore,  the  genu- 
ine testimony  and  declarations  of  revelation — we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  suppose,  either  that  a  change  can  take  place,  in  the 
Divine  mind,  or  that  any  created  being  can,  in  any  way,  or  by 
any  means  whatever,  produce  a  chance  in  him,  from  his  ori^ 
inal  purpose,  intention,  and  design.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
escape  from  these  premises,  as  I  conceive,  if  we  believe  the 
Divine  testimony.  It  is  to  no  purpose,  that  Revelation  assures 
us  that  there  is  but  One  Being^iowhom  self-existence  and  inde- 
pendence can  be  ascribed,  if  we  admit  the  existence  of  a  Pow- 
er, that  had  not  its  origin  in  him,  or  that  can  produce  ultimate 
results,  independently  of  him,  and  subversive  of  his  intenti^ 
—-or  tliat revelation  assures  us  that  He  is  immutable^  if  we  admit 
that  his  original  intentions  have,  from  whatever  cause,  under- 
gone a  change;  that  his  purposes,  towards  a  great  proportion 
of  his  creatures,  will  not  turn  out  to  be  what  he  originally  in- 
tended. 

Can  we  believe  that  "his  understanding  is  infinite' — that  he 
is  '^the  aB-mighty,"  and  "the  only  wise  God," — that  wisdom 
and*  might  are  his,  in  their  proper  and  perfect  sense — and,  at 
the  same  time,  admit  that  consequences  may  take  place, 
which  either  elude  his  penetration,  baffle  his  wisdom,  limit  his 
power,  or  at  least,  oblige  him  to  change  his  purposes,  and  ren- 
der them  inefficient  to  accomplish  what  was  originally  his 
good-pleasure? 

The  statement  that,  "if  repentance  is  the  only  condition  re- 

auired,  on  the  part  of  the  sinner,  in  order  to  his  forgiveness, 
lat  it  must  be  considered  as  a  full  equivalent  to  full  obedi- 
ence, or  an  atonement  for  sin — and  if  not,  the  claims  of  Jus- 
tice, as  to  the  time  spent  in  wickedness,  are  totally  set  aside" 
— is  not  correct;  because,  although  God  has  declared  that 
repentance  shall  avert  threatened  punishment,  it  does  not 
therefore  follow,  nor  has  he  anywhere  taught  us  that  "it  must 
be  considered  a  full  equivalent  to  full  obedience,  or  an  atone- 
meni  for  sin,"  if,  by  that  term,  be  meant  a  compensation^  or  sub- 
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stitate;  for  we  have  seen  that  no  such  idea  is  alluded  to,  as  that 
of  any  thing  being  considered  a  substitute  for  obedience — but,  as 
the  consequences  of  a  deviation  from  rectitude  extend  beyond 
the  present  commission  of  sin— pervade  the  whole  character 
— and  deprave  the  moral  capacities — so,  although  repentance 
is  accompanied  with  that  change  in  the  mind,  with  which  for- 
giveness is  promised,  yet  the  repentant  has  only  begun  that 
course — a  faithful  continuance  in  which,  is  indispensable  to 
the  full  assurance  of  that  promise.     The  evils  which  sin  has 

Eroduced — the  moral  injuries  which  the  sinner  has  sustained, 
y  its  deteriorating  and  degrading  influence — ^those  efllbrts 
must  be  painfully  great,  and  perseveringly  lasting,  which  can 
repair;  though  even  time  itself  can  never  wholly  remove  ma- 
ny of  the  consequences  of  his  former  transgressions.  **It  is 
altogether  an  illusion,"  as  a  judicious  writer  has  observed,  **to 
suppose  that  the  moment  our  disobedience  stops,  an  equality 
in  point  of  welfare  and  happiness,  is  obtained  with  those  who 
have  not  so  disobeyed  the  dictates  of  conscience."  "The  re- 
collection of  former  disobedience  will  continue,  and  must  pro- 
duce an  increasing  self-abhorrence  in  proportion  to  such  an 
one's  progression  in  persevering  duty;  and  tftis  will  always 
in^ct  pain  and  shame."  But,  even  after  all,  the  change  that 
repentance  can  produce — as  we  are  expressly  taught  in  the 
New  Testament,  that  different  degrees  of  attainment,  shall  be 
diflferently  rewarded — it  follows,  that  ''he  who  mispends  any 
part  of  his  time,  allotted  him  to  improve  it,  must  be  considered 
as  making  so  much  deduction  from  that  blessedness,  to  which 
he  might  have  attained,  by  the  proper  and  faithful  employment 
of  the  whole."  "Repentance  can  do  a  great  ded;  blessed  be 
God  that  it  can;  but  not  all  the  torrents  that  ever  strearfied 
from  the  eye  of  penitence,  or  all  the  importunity  that  prayer 
can  pour;  or  all  the  exertions  that  repentance  can  make;  are 
able  to  recall  the  months  that  are  past,  and  t!ie  years  that  are 
no  more.  Departed  time^  is  for  ever^one'^  and  that  proficien- 
cy in  morals,  to  which  it  might  have  given  birth,  is  forever 
lost" 

It  is,  therefore,  far  from  being  true,  that  all  the  evil  of  sin 
is  so  averted  by  repentence,  as  that,  "there  can  be  nothing  very 
odious  in  its  nature,  or  very  dreadful  in  its  consequences*" 

Equally  groundless  is  the  assertion,  "that  there  is  nothing 
in  this  view  of  things,  to  impress  the  importance  of  obedience^ 
and  the  evil  of  transgression;"  for  punishment  or  misery  will 
continue  to  be  as  much  the  inseparable  consequence  of  sin, 
upon  this  view,  as  upon  any  other. 

If  there  is  any  error  in  these  statements^  they  are  open  to 
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conection;  if  not^  it  must  be  obvious,  that  the  poptdar  doc- 
trine is  a  superstructure  totally  devoid  of  a  foundation  in  the 
Scripiures.  It  is  altogether  assumption  to  infer  what  the 
conduct  of  the  Divine  peing  wiJI  be  from  any  arbitrary  sense 
affixed  to  certain  expressions,  or  terms:  the  only  safev^ay  is 
to  take  corresponding  passages,  and  observe  from  fact^  what 
has  been  tlie  mode  of  his  proceeding,  and  in  what  manner  they 
have  been  realized  and  acted  upon.  As  to  tlie  word  "Atone- 
ment," when  exhibited  in  its  native  form — At-one-ment — it 
does  not  necessarily  convey  the  sense  which  is  generally 
forced  upon  it.  The  two  first  syllables  require  no  explanation, 
and  the  third,  mcnt^  merely  signifies  an  act  done;  therefore, 
the  whole  word  signifies  the  act  of  uniting,  or  making  one^ 
persons,  or  things,  mat  before  were  separated.  Whenever  an 
AtFcne^menl  takes  place  between  two  parties,  the  means  by 
which  it  may  have  been  brought  about,  will  of  course,  vary 
according  to  the  relative  state  of  the  parties  at  variance,  and 
the  causes  which  have  separated  them ;  and  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily include,  or  imply*  a  transfer  of  guilty  a  substitute  for  a 
defaulter^  ox  a  compensation  to  satify  the  claims  of  justice;  but 
like  its  corresponding  term.  Reconciliation^  it  merely  expresses 
a  state  of  agreement  and  re-union^  brought  about  between  two 
parties,  who  before  were  at  variance.  ir. 


abt.  II.— fqrmation  of  the  moral  character. 

(concluded.) 

By  far  the  most  important  and  interesting  view  which  can 
be  taken  of  the  Moral  Character,  is  that  which  considers 
man  as  an  accountable^  and  an  immortal  being.  Were  our  ac- 
tions subject  to  no  inspection,  but  that  of  the  world ;  were  the 
great  object  of  our  existence  accomplished,  when  we  had 
secured  the  good  will  and  approbation  of  our  fellow  men; 
and  were  no  voice  ever  to  break  upon  the  slumbers  of  the 
grave;-  there  would  still,  be  numberless  and  powerful  incen- 
tives, to  an  unspotted  and  virtuous  life.  We  might  still,  by  a* 
careful  cultivation  of  the  heart,  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
that  our  influence  and  example  would  not  be  wholly  lost  to 
the  world.  We  might  still  enjoy  a  prospective  existence  in 
the  memory  of  others,  and  derive  a  substantial  and  an  honor- 
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able  satitfection  from  the  consciousness  of  our  own  integrity* 
But,  when  we  consider  that  this  hfe  is  not  the  measure  of  our 
being, — that  we  are  t^ndidates  for  another,  and  an  immortoi 
state  of  existence, — that  ail  our  feelings,— thoughts  and  ac- 
tions, are  to  be  subjected  to  k  higher  and  a  surer  tribunal,  than 
either  the  decisions  of  conscience,  or  the  opinions  of  the  world, 
— how  new,  how  interesting,  and  how  grand,  appear  the  sceiies 
to  which  we  stand  related!    And  above  all,  when  we  cpnsid^r 
that  the  characters  which  we  are  forming,  we  are  forming 
not  for  time  alone — that  they  will  go  before  us  into  a  future 
state,  and  will  determine  with  respect  to  that  state,  the  final 
adjudications  of  the  court  of  Heaven, — what  dignity    and 
solemnity  attach  to  our  very  existence!    Could  we  look  into 
the  secret  recesses  of  the  soul,  could  we  take  an  accurate  sor- 
vey  of  its  complicate  and  mysterious  mechanism,— could  we 
define  and  trace  out  the  connections  and  dependencies  of  all 
its  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  determine  the  whole  and  exact 
bearing  of  each,  upon  the  character,  and  the  life,  and  the  fa- 
tare  destiny,  we  snould  tremble  at  bur  responsibilities,  and 
exclaim  in  the  language  of  the  poet-^ 

^reatGod!  on  what  a  alenddr  thread, 
Hang  everlasting  things!*' 

When  viewed  in  this  light,  the  term  Moral  Character  signi- 
fies something  very  different  from  what  is  understood  in  its 
ordinary  acceptation.  It  means  notliing  more  nor  less  than 
holiness  of  heart;  or  perfect  conformity  to  the  whole  moral 
law.  It  is  not,  however,  our  present  intention,  to  enter  into 
a  disauisition  on  the  best  means  of  cultivating  religious  feel- 
ing; but  to  consider  the  excellence  of  the  Christian  KeKgionin 
its  adaptation  to  the  moral  constitution  of  man,  and  to  the  per- 
fection of  his  nature* 

Among  every  people,  and  in  every  stage  of  civilization,  the 
depravity  of  human  passion  has  stood  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  general  welfare.  But  e vejy  age  has  also  furnished  tho^e 
who  have  had  a  regard  for  the  best  mleresls  of  mankind;  who 
have  apprehended  the  nature  of  the  evil,  and  have  adopted 
various  remedies  with  various  success. 

The  statesman  and  the  philanthropist  have  spent  days  and 
nights  of  study,  and  of  toil,  in  rearing  and  perfecting  their 
respective  systems;  and  after  having  given  them  to  the  world, 
have  waited  long  and  patiently  to  behold  the  fruit  of  their 
labors;  but  have  died  without  the  sight.  The  moralist  and. 
the  legislator  have  united  in  the  same  honorable  cause  the 
arts  of  persuasion  with  the  force  of  power:  but  they  have  at 
most  univeraally  finind  that  mankind  aro  unwiUing,  either  to 
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pcpctbe  the  precepts  of  the  one,  or  to  obey  the  injurictions  of 
tiie  other. 

In  flhorU  the  testimony  of  universal  experience  has  been^ — 
first,  that  laws  and  government  are  essential  to  the  well-beii^ 
of  humanity;  an^d  secondly, — that  the  most  complete  human 
ayatems  are  inadequate  to  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  the 
ends  Tor  \?hich  they  were  estabhshed.     Human  authority  is 
at  best,  limited  and  imperfect.     It  extends  only  to  those  fla- 
grant acts  of  injustice  and  of  crime,  which  are  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  senses,  and  which  are  obvipusly  at  war  with 
toe  claims  and  the  interests  of  society.    It  may  subdue  to 
obedience,  but  it  cannot  win  to  love.     It  may  torture  the 
body,  but  it  cannot  purify  the  heart.    It  may  overtake  the 
robber,  apd  strip  him  of  his  plunder:  but  it  cannot  persuade 
linn  either  to  respect  the  rights  of  his  neighbor,  or  to  obey  the 
laws  of  his  country.     It  may  arrest  the  assassin  when  his 
villainy  is  done,  and  hold  him  up  to  the  world  as  an  example 
of  public  justice: — but,  while  he  was  planning  the  bloody 
scheme,  it  could  not  have  made  its  voice  heard  in  the  still  and 
secret  chambers  of  tlie  soul ;  arming  the  heart  against  temp- 
tation,  ai\d  seconding  the  reproofs,  and  the  admonitions  of 
conscience. 

With  the  culture  of  the  moral  character, — yviih  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  desires  of  the  inner  mrzn,  the  authority 
of  human  law,  has  nothing  to  do.  They  are  beyond  its  juris- 
diction. They  pass  only  under  the  eye  of  Omniscience;  and 
they  wait  their  award  till  the  decisions  of  the  final  day. 

From  these  considerations,  it  is  evident,  that,  for  the  gui- 
dance of  the  moral  conduct,  there  is,  need  of  a  higher  and 
better  system  of  moral  principles,  than  human  ingenuity  has 
yet  been  able  to  devise.    Such  a  system  is  found  in  the  Chris- 
tian Revelation.    It  bears  the  marks  of  its  having  come  from 
Heaven;  and  its  effects  shew  it  to  be  worthy  of  its  origin. 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  its  influence  on  the  moral 
feelings;  and  its  claims  upon  our  attention  as  the  only  sure 
and  safe  guide  to  excellence,  in  whatever  ennobles  and  digni- 
fies humanity.     And  in  the  first  place,  we  remark,  that'  the 
scenes  to  tofiich  it  introduces  the  mind^  are  of  all  others,  the 
most  fevorable  to  the  proper  culture  of  the  moral  character. 
No  position  is  more  consistent  with  reason,  or  is  better  estab- 
lished, both  by  observation  and  experience,  than  that  intellect 
mud  morals  influence  each  other.    No  man^s  mind  can  be  in- 
timately conversant  with  scenes  of  beauty,  or  of  grandeur, 
without  producing  a  corresponding  refinement,  and  elevation 
of  sentiment  and  feelmg^    But  where,  throughout  the  whole 
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universe  of  matter  and  of  mind,  can  there  be  foUnd  tfiemM 
so  full  of  dignity  and  sublimity, — so  incomprehensibly  glorioiw 
and  great,  as  those  which  revelation  has  unfolded?    Where, 
a  fountain  so  pure, — so  exhaustless?    Where  a  field  so  rich, 
so  ample,  and  so  grand?     What  can  be  better  calculated  to 
enlarge  and  elevate  the  mind,  than  the  contemplation  of  those 
subjects  which  ''angels  desire  to  look  into," — but  which  the 
intellect  of  the  loftiest  seraph  cannot  comprehend?    To  him 
who  gives  himself  up  to  the  influence  of  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion, who  engages  closely  and  devoutly  in  the  contemplation 
of  its  sublime  and  interesting  truths, — intelfectual  excellence, 
and  moral  purity,  advance  hand  in  hand.     While  he  constant- 
ly finds  new  subjects  for  the  employment  of  his  mental  facul- 
ties,— while  he  sees  new  fields  of  thought  and  of  kliowledge 
rising  before  him,  and  stretching  out  into  a  glorious  ancTa 
boundless  realm, — ^he  feels  a  wholesome  and  a  heavenly  influ- 
ence operating  upon  the  affections,  and  the  life,  Enlightening 
and  purifying  the  soul,  and  gradually  conforming  it  to  those 
great  and  unalterable  principles  which  regulate  the  moral 
government  of  God. 

V  The  whole  design  and  eflfect  of  religion,  is  to  inculcate  pure 
and  disinterested  virtue.  By  religion,  however,  we  do  not 
mean  either  bigotry  or  superstition.  Nor  yet  do  we  use  the 
term  to  signify  that  ideal,  oloodless  thing  which  some  men  call 
''the  Religion  of  Nature.'*'*  We  designate  by  it,  that  real  and 
substantial  excellence,  whose  "fruits  are  love,  joy,  peace,  long 
sufl^ering,  gentleness,  goodness,  and  faith:"  in  short,  all  those 
amiable  qualities,  those  social  and  manly  virtues  which  com- 
mend themselves  to  our  consciences,  and  our  understandings; 
which  render  man  estimable  in  the  view  of  manj  and  lovely 
in  the  eye  of  Heaven.  This  is  the  religion  of  the  Bible;  and 
it  need  not  here  be  told,  that  its  whole  and  only  effect,  is  to 
call  into  life,  and  bring  forward  to  maturity,  every  species  of 
moral  excellence,  of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible. 

And  we  make  no  hesitation  in  affirming^  that  amid  all  the 

{generations  which  have  come  and  gone,  and  amid  the 'count- 
ess varieties  and  modifications  of  character  which  they  have 
presented, — there  has  been  not  a  single  virtuous  emotion,  not 
a  single  feeling  of  tenderness,  of  kindness,  of  charity,  gene- 
rosity, or  aflfection.  Which  may  not  be  found  in  the  Bible,  in- 
culcated and  enforced  both  by  precept  and  example. 

The  sages  of  antiquity,  who  knew  nothing  of  Revelation, 
and  the  theorists  of  modem  times,  who  have  rejected  it,  have 
plied  their  sagacity,  and  have  put  their  ingenuity,  and  their 
philosophy  to  torture,  in  order  to  i^^titute,  or  td  select  a  per- 
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fofA  duuracler.  Both  attempts  have  been  equally  futile.  The 
best  models  which  they  have  selected  for  the  imiTation  of  their 
own,  and  of  future  ages,  have,  notwithstanding  their  peculiar 
excellencies,  been  degraded  by  crimes  and  vices,  equally  re- 
pugnant to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  to  the  convictions 
of  reason. 

As  it  respects  those  characters  which  were  of  their  own 
devising,  and  in  which  they  had  the  power  to  combine  every 
real,  and  every  imaginary  perfection — let  the  polytheism  of 
the  ancients,  with  all  its  motley  fantasy  of  mystery  and  sen- 
suality, of  extravagance  and  vice,  bear  witness.     The  heathen 
mythology  is  already  becoming  obsolete,  even  as  a  subject  of 
classical  allusion,  and  we  believe  tlie  time  is  not  far  distant, 
when  it  will  need  only  be  named,  to  be  despised.     But  this 
great  desideratum  of  morals  which  has  mocked  the  ingenuity 
of  the  modern  deist,  and  baiRcd  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient 
sage^ — ^  most  kindly  and  happilv  supplied  in  the  Christian 
KevelaUon.    The  character  of  Christ  as  it  is  delineated  in  the 
New  Testament,  is  the  only  faultless  pattern  that  has  ever 
been  given  to  mankind.     Nay,  more:  It  comprises  every  po- 
2$iUve  excellence.     All  the  amiable  and  active  virtues  are 
there  combined;  and^  besides  being  freed  from  those  irration- 
al excesses,  by  which  poor  weak  humanity  so  often  transmutes 
even  its  virtues  into  vices,  are  most  beautifully  illustrated,  and 
most  happily  adapted  to  our  moral,  constitution,  by  his  own 
pure  and  perfect  example.     The  spirit  which  He  exemplified 
duringthe  whole  course  of  His  pilgrimage  on  the  earth,  was 
what  L)r.  Pay  son  called  "the  perfection  of  reason;"  and,  we 
nnight  also  add^— the  perfection  of  virtue.     Compared  with 
His  pure  principles  and  holy  life,  what  were  the  boasted 
morals  of  Cicero,  and  of  Seneca,  of  Plato,  and  of  "Epictetus? 
Where,  in  all  the.annals  of  ancient,  or  of  modern  times,  sh^ll 
we  find  such  an  example  of  pure,  disinterested,  godlike  virtue? 
Where,  that  meekness  under  insult;  that  resignation  in  afflic- 
tion; that  patience  under  suffering;  and  that  calm,  steadv, 
and  holy  superiority  to  temptation,  to  danger,  and  to  death? 
With  such  an  example  before  us,  to  what  may  we  not  at- 
tain in  all  that  is  great  and  noble  in  our  nature?    With  such 
an  example  before  us,  why  should  not  our  "path  be  like  that 
of  the  just,  which  shineth  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  per- 
fect d^y?"    With  such  an  example  before  us,  why  should  we 
not  look  upon  it.  and  admire  it, — till,  to  use  the  beautiful  lan- 
{(uage  of  the  Apostle,  "we  ourselves  are  changed  into  the  same 
image  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  spirit  of-  the  Lord? 
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Could  we  see  any  individual  completely  and  habitually  ua* 
der  the  influence  of  religion,  we  should  find  in  him  aperfect 
pattern  of  all  that  is  excellent  and  pn.ise-worthy.  Iin  cha- 
racter would  deserve  and  command  universal  esteem..'  The 
good  would  always  meet  him  with  a  smile;  and  would  stretch 
toward  him  the  willing  hand  of  friendsliip  and  of  love.  The 
bad  would  retire  at  his  approach,  or  under  an  affected  indif- 
ference or  contempt,  would  pay  in  the  secrecy  of  the  heart  a 
prompt,  though  perhaps  a  reluctant,  tribute  of  homage.  In 
every  circle  where  he  moved,  his  presence  would  create  a 
sensation  of  his  superior  dignity  and  worth.  From  his  eye 
would  beam  Kindness,  Compassion,  Benevolence,  and  Love. 
On  his  brow,  would  sit  Magnanin:ity,  Benignity,  Peace,  and 
immortal  Hope.  In  friendsnip,  he  would  oe  disinterested, 
generous,  and  faithful.  In  affection,  warm,  tender,  and  con- 
stant In  health,  he  would  be  a  minister  of  consolation  to 
aflSiction  and  distress.  In  sickness,  he  would  be  an  example 
of  patience,  and  of  resignation.  In  affluence,  he  would  look 
upon  wealth  only  as  the  means  of  doing  good:  and  he  would 
employ  it  in  difiusinj^  light,  and  joy^and  happiness  around  him. 
In  poverty,  he  would  be  contented  with  his  lot;  and  would 
consider  obscurity  and  the  want  of  this  world^s  comforts,  only 
as  the  most  salutary  means  for  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  of 
faith.  Within  his  pure  breast,  no  mean  or  interested  motive, 
no  selfish  or  grovelling  passion  finds  a  harbor  or  a  resting-place. 
Nor  yet  with  all  this  excellence  of  moral  character,  does  he 
consider  himself  "as  having  already  attained,  or  were  already 
perfect."  In  all  his  intercourse  with  mankind,  and  in  all  the 
changes  and  trials  of  life,  he  is  continually  elevating  his  affec- 
tions and  his  aims.  He  longs  to  rise  from  the  baser  interests 
and  the  petty  cares  of  this  worlds — to  sit  in  a  more  cloudless 
realm,  and  to  breathe  the  air  of  a  purer  and  a  better  clime. 
Under  the  influence  of  that  hope,  which  ''fastens  itself  on 
heaven,"  and  of  that  faith  which  '*entereth  within  the  vail,"  all 
these  diviner  tendencies  of  the  soul  are  animated,  and  strength- 
ened, and  pointed  upward  toward  that  world  of  light,  where 
He  who  is  the  sum  and  essence  of  all  perfection,  has  fixed 
His  glorious  and  eternal  abode. 

But  some  one  will  sav,  "if  this  be  the  effect  of  religion,  on 
the  moral  character,  tnere  is  certainlv  but  little  of  it  in  the 
world.  Your  man  of  religion  is  altogether  a  thing  of  romance. 
You  may  picture  him  to  us  in  the  imagination,  but  you  cannot 
set  him  before  us  as  a  living  reality."  In  this  objection,  we 
are  compelled  to  say  with  shame,  there  is  too  much  truth. 
Yet  we  contend  that  so  far  as  religion  is  permitted  to  have  an 
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infloence,  its  sole  and  legitimate  effect  is.  of  the  nature  we 
luive  described.  In  the  precepts  which  it  inculcates,  and  in 
the  laws  which  it  enjoins,  in  the  Spotless  character  which  it 
o&rs  for  our  imitation,  and  in  the  immeasurable  prospects 
which  it  spreads  out  before  us  in  the  future  world, — are  com- 
prehended all  the  materials  rt!r  the  construction  of  the  moral 
edifice;  apd  we  may,  if  we  wiU^  fashion  them  after  a  better 
than  Koman  model,  and  rear  them  into  a  more  than  Corinthian 
beauty. 

We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  retract  any  of  the  sentiments 
which  we  have  heretofore  advanced.  We  would  not  main- 
tain that  by  other  means  than  those  of  a  religious  nature,  the 
moral  character  may  not  be  greatly  corrected,  and  improved. 
A  rational,  discriminating,  and  practical  philosophy,  may  un- 
doubtedly effect  much  in  the  work  of  moral,  as  well  as  mental 
coltivation.  But  philosophy  alone  never  will,  and  never  can 
transform  men  into  those  pure  and  perfect  beings,  ^in  whose 
breasts"  we  are  told,  "vice  never  finds  a  habitation."  '  We 
would  hardly  venture  to  say  that  Socrates  was  not  "fitteid  to 
live,  to  reason,  and  to  die."  But  we  are  not  afraid  to  say,  that 
if  he  was,  it  was  not  his  philosophy  alone  that  made  him  so. 
This  is  the  effect  of  religion;  and  of  religion  alone.  It  is  this 
which  confers  upon  the  character  of  man  a  worthy  and  sub- 
stantial dignity.  It  is  this  which  invigorates  every  sentiment 
which  connects  him  with  his  species;  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
transfers  his  supreme  affections  to  the  great  and  unfailing 
source  of  goodness  and  of  love.  It  places  before  him  a  hea- 
ven congenial  to  the  purified  soul,  and  fits  him  for  its  spiritual 
and  holy  communion.  It  unveils  to  his  view,  the  uncreated 
glories  of  the  Divinity;  and  excites  within  him  a  restless  and 
mexplicable  longing  for  the  fellowship  of  that  happy  world, 
where  love  inspires  the  songs  of  the  blessed,  and  binds  togeth- 
er in  peace  and  ever-during,  ever-growing  joy,  the  assembly  of 
the  just. 

It  fits  the  soul  for  the  delights  of  that  divine  assembly.  It 
standi  by  it  like  a  ministering  spirit  in  the  dying  hour,  and  at- 
tends it  to  Its  everlasting  home,  in  the  celestial  mansions. 
There,  it  will  be  freed  from  all  its  error  and  imperfection. 
There,  it  will  have  shaken  from  itself  its  chains  of  clay,  and 
Mrill  bloom  with  a  new  life — a  life  vernal  and  immortal,  under 
its  native  skies. 

No  storm  of  trouble  or  of  temptation  will  ever  beat  on  that 
peaceful  and  distant  shore,  and  no  cloud  will  ever  rise  to  dar- 
ken its  hope,  or  dim  its  vision  there.  All  that  is  excellent  and 
beautiful  in  mind,  all  its  glorious  and  divine  faculties,  its  pure 
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and  warm  desires,  its  fond  attachments,  its  sweet  and  serene 
affections,  will  spring  into  a  new  existence,  and  will  crow  and 
rip^n  and  refine  forever  under  the  sweet  sun-shine  of  Eternal 
Love. 

^They  who  sow  in  tears,  shall  reap  in  joy;''  and  the  virtues 
here  implanted  in  a  cold  and  shallow  soil,  and  reared  amidst 
sorrow  and  decay  and  care,  will  therq  flourish  in  immortal 
bloom  and  beauty,  like  the  trees  of  the  celestial  Paradise  which 
grow  along  the  river  of  Life. 

The  employments  too  of  the  soul,  as  the  ages  circle  away, 
will  be  ever  developing,  and  adding  new  perfection  to  what- 
ever it  has  well  begun  on  earth;  now  gazing  with  a  rapt  and 
unclouded  vision,  on  the  ever-unfolding  glories  of  the  Eternal 
Mind:  now,  standing  up  as  a  king  and  a  priest  before  Bin^ 
and  swelling  high  the  choral  song  which  peals  around  the 
skies ^  now,  bending  its  willing  wing  on  an  errand  of  love,  to 
some  bright  world  which  sparkles  afar:  and,  amidst  all  its 
sacred  and  delightful  employments,,  perpetually  growing  .in 
knowledge  and  in  happiness,  and  forever,  gradually,  but  stea- 
dily advancing  on,  towards  the  perfection  of  God*  s; 
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"  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  ahaU  be." — 7.  Jqhtk^  3.  2. 

Our  present  powers  and  capacities,  admitting  them  to  be 
resumed  after  dedth  in  what  is  now  their  full  vigor,  may  nev- 
ertheless be  as  incipient  and  as  feeble,  with  respect  to  the 
scenes  and  objects  with  which  we  may  then  be  surrounded, 
as  they  were  in  the  infancy  of  this  our  being,  with  respect  to 
the  objects  and  scenes  of  this  material  worl£    . 

It  was  necessary  to  the  right  use,  and  vigorous  exercise  of 
our  present  faculties  upon  the  objects  and  in  the  circumstan- 
ces around  us,  that  we  first  learned  their  nature  and  tenden*- 
cies;  that  a  development  of  correct  cpnception,"and  of  per- 
severing enercy  should  precede^  and  then  that  our  sphere  of 
influence  should  extend  conjoindy  with  the  acquisition  of  our 
knowledge,  and  our  capacity  for  making  its  practical  applica- 
tion; and  thus  also  the  maturity  of  our  present  mental  and 
moral  existence  was  gradually  attained^    May  not  analogy 
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lead  us  to  suppose  a  similar  process  to  be  necessary  in  the  un- 
folding of  our  future  being,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  its 
endowments,  or  of  the  corresponding  connections  in  which 
we  may  then  be  placed? 

Here,  in  the  mfancy  and  childhood  of  our  present  exist- 
ence, our  capacities  and  energies  are  drawn  out,  fostered  and 
disciplined  .preparatory  to  their  advantageous  employment  in 
manhood,  when  the  artificial  contrivances  of  education  for 
that  purpose  are  laid  aside,  and  so  in  the  efforts  which  the 
progressive  mind  exerts^  and  the  advantages  which  it  succcss- 
iTeiy  makes  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  benevolent  affections,  the  great,  the  essential  gain  is  in 
the  augmentation  of  its  mental  ability,  and  the  extension  and 
puritv  of  its  moral  capacity;  while  the  objects  and  relations 
whicb  were  the  means  of  this  development,  may,  with  its' 
death,  be  altogether  withdrawn,  ajid  a  new  world  presented  to 
our  view. 

To  what  objects  then,  ought  our  principal  and  habitual 
aims  to  be  directed?  What  is  that  treasure  and  those  acqui- 
sitions of  which  we  cannot  be  deprived?  Let  us  enquire.— 
"We  may  pass  over  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  the  at- 
tainment of  worldly  distinctions  of  whatever  name,  as  bein^ 
too  obviously  of  an  unsubstantial  and  temporary  nature,  and. 
confine  our  attention  to  those  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
kind. 

The  amount  of  good  which  we  may  have  been  permitted  to 
accomplish  in  this  life,  must  forever  be  a  source  of  permanent 
satisfaction  and  delight.  But  when  it  is  considered  how 
much  of  its  success  may  have  been  aided  by,  and  dependent 
upon^  what  perhaps  were  adventitious  circumstances  not 
within  the  control  of  human  agency;  also  from  the' same 
causes  how  many  well  meant  purposes  and  endeavors  have 
been  rendered  nugatory;  and  again,  how  many  of  the  most 
strikingly  and  extensively  beneficial  events  have  resulted  from 
individuals,  or  bodies  of  men,  who  were  obviously  actuated 
by  motives  of  applause,  of  ambition,  of  avarice,  or  some  other 
oi  the  inferior  principles  of  human  action — we  cannot  con- 
sider the  actual  amount  of  benefits  conferred  ^  on  society 
either  private  or  public,  to  be  that  treasure  oi  good  men  which 
will  adinit  of  universal  application.  To  answer  this  descrip* 
tion  it  must  be  entirely  independent  upon  the  external  vicis- 
fitudes  of  times  and  seasons,  and  altogether  free  from  the 
control  of  disappointment  and  defeat.  An  all-disposing  and 
orer-ruling  providence  superintends  and  finally  adjusts  all  the 
purposes  and  results  of  human  volitions,  and  thai  may  appear 
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for  a  wUle  to  have  sprung  from  pure  patriotism  or  philanlliR^ 
phy,  or  religion,  which^  alas!  was  the  dictate  of  motives  alt^ 
gether  foreign  to  either .  of  them. . 

With  respect  to  the  pursuit  and  possession  of  truth,  the 
case  appears  parallel. 

It  is  not  of  jfirst  rate  importance  what  are  the  views  and 
sentiments  which  we  entertain  as  truth,  since  wei7i€pyerr,aBd 
then  our  supposed  gam  will  prove  loss;  while  that  which  alone 
remains  permanent,  is  the  love  of  truths  or  the  true  devoiednus 
of  mind  with  which  we  sought  for  and  retained  iL  Correct 
views  of  the  divine  character,  dispensations  and  government, 
are  of  incalculable  value  and  importance,  as  they  are  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  right  disposition  and  flow  of  the 
afff^tions  towards  God,  as  their  supreme  object,  as  well  as 
towards  our  fel)ow-men,  and  with  a  corresponding  condueU — 
But  it  is  not  any  opinions,  .or  perceptions,  it  is  not  any  pecu- 
liar views  or  doctrines  that  will  constitute  a  person  a  true 
christian;  it  is  by  carrying  into  our  daily  habitual  practice  the 
teachings  and  injunctions  of  Christ,  as  they  relate  to  God,  to 
society  and  to  ourselves,  and  training  up,  purifying  and  mar 
turing  our  springs  of  action,  until  our  motives  are  rendered 
permanently  pure,  pious  and  virtuous. 

The  ffreat^  end  of  all  gospel  means,  is  the  formation  and 
establishment  of  Chai-acter;  Intellectual,  Devotional  and 
Moral;  of  which  the  true  standard  and  pure  model  in  a  human 
form,  is  the  beloved  Son  of  God,  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
"who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God," — ^^ihe  brightness  of 
his  glory."  To  recite  passages,  would  be  to  transc^be  a 
great  part  of  the  New  Testament;  the  following,  however, 
are  some  of  the  more  prominent,  as  they  relate  to  the  grand 
transforming  principle  of  benevolence.  1  Thess*  3,  19,  IS: 
^And  the  Lord  make  you  to  incl'ease  and  abound  in  hve^  one 
towards  anothei,  even  as  we  do  towards  you^  to  the  end,  he 
may  establish  your  hearts  unblameable  in  holiness  before  Grod, 
even  our  Father."  Ep.  3, 14—20.  "That  Christ  may  dweU 
in  your  hearts,  bv  faith,  that  ye  being  rooted  and  grounded  in 
love^^^  &c.,  may  be  able  to  comprehend — and  ,to  know  the  tope 
of  Christ,  that  ye  might  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God." 
Again,  Ep.  4.  After  pointing  out  what  is  to  be  discarded, 
and  what  cherished,  he  exhorts,  in  chap.  5,  to  '^be  followers 
of  God,  as  dear  children,"  and  to  "walk  in  love,  as  Christ  also 
hath  loved  us,  and  given  hinrself  for  us."  And  in  PhilU  chapb 
S:  "Let  this  same,  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus,"  and  "work  out  your  own  salvation," — ^'•Ihat  ye  may 
be  blameless  andharmless,  the  sons  of  God  without  rebuke,'^ 
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qo  fixed  and  detehninate^  as  neither  to  be  baffled  by  difficulties  nor  dit- 
iraeted  by  nn  attention  to  minor  evilB,  suffer  not  your  operations  to  be 
enfeebled  by  any  ''entangling  alliances,'*  and,  with  the  smile  of  Heaven 
en  your  exertions,  you  have  nothing  to  fear." 

By  attending  to  this  exhortation,  especially  while  our  Tem- 
perance Societies  are,  as  at  present,  but  an  experiment,  at 
which  men  look  with  a  sort  of  suspicion,  we  shall  do  a  vast 
deal  to  secure  the  ultimate  success  of  our  efforts. 

Although  we  have  already  quoted  more  than  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  little  pamphlet  before  us,  we  ask  yet  further  indul- 
gence. The  Temperance  reformation,  if  it  goes  on,  must  be 
the  result,  in  a  great  degree,  of  the  example  of  Individuals, 
This  is  not  felt  among  us  as  it  should  be,  and  our  last  quotation 
is  to  jthis  point. 

'*The  influence  of  a  man's  daily  walk  and  conversation,  is  acting 
conttanily  and  in  tpite  of  Himself^  We  can  no  more  escape  from  it, 
and  from  its  respont^ibili ties,  than  we  can  from  the  sustaining  pressure 
of  the  super* incumbent  and  surrounding  atmosphere.  It  is  always  flow- 
ing from  us;  in  all  places,  and  at  all  times,  and  alike  constantly  whether 
it  be  good  or  bad.  The  steaming  and  putrid  sources  of  contagion  can 
no  more  hold  back  their  pestilential  emanations,  than  can  tl}e  pure  foun- 
tain of  light  and  heat  arre&t  the  outgoings  of  its  own  vivifying  beams. 

This  influoilce  is  as  inseparably  connected  with  the  humblest  at.yith 
the  most  exalted  individual.  Besides,  there  is  this  most  interesting 
consideratiop;  such  is  the  arrangement  of  the  social  system,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family  are  so  bound  together,  they  are  connected  by 
such  various  ties,  and  such  multiform  relations,  that  almost  every  indi- 
vidual exerts  a  more  powerful  influence  on  certain  other  individuals  than 
does  any  one  else.  And  however  trifling  the  direct  and  immediate  re- 
sults of  this  influence  may  sometimes  seem,  no  one  can,  even  in  a  given 
instance,  fix  the  boundaries  or  limit  the  extent  of  its  possible  agency.  It 
may  perish  in  its  beginnings,  and  it  may,  also,  go  forth  with  a  constant- 
ly wideninc^  range,  and  a  constantly  accumulating  power  of  action.  A 
single  word  may  transmit  its  undying  and  inextinguishable  influence 
through  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  human  bosoms,  carrying 
along  with  it,  like  a  benignant  star,  purity  and  light;  or  darkening  and 
staining  the  hearts  through  which  it  passes,  with  wretchedness  and  sin. 

These  and  similar  considerations  may  help  us  to  feel  more  sensibly 
the  immense  responsibility  which  is  perpetually  upon  us.  And  they 
are  of  most  emphatic  interest  to  us,  as  Yovng  Men^  and  in  relation  to 
the  subject  of  temperance.  Youth  is  the  season  of  cfonfidence  and 
trust,  when  the  first  permanent  friendships  are  established,  and  the  first 
lasting  form  and  pressure  are  eiven  to  the  character*  There  are  but 
few,  prpbably,  who  have  passed  through  this  period  of  life,  who  have 
not  beeh  placed  in  such  connexion  with  some  one  associate  as  has  put 
his  destiny,  to  a  certain  extent,  into  their  keeping. 

Is  it  possible  to  give  to  this  subject  a  more  serious  and  imposing  mk 
'pect  than  really  belongs  to  it?-  What  must  be  the  sensations  of  Uiat 
raao,  who  beholds  some  bosom  friend,  tht  companion  of  his  early  waA 
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The  same  ma^  be  said  of  literature  and  science,, in.  refer- 
ence to  our  attainments  in  them.  Our  highest  advancements 
may  be  mere  crudities— our  clearest  conceptions  but  faint 
glimmerings,  when  compared  with  the  illuminations  and  at- 
tainments of  a  more  advanced  state  of  being.  Yet,  habits  of 
investigation,  of  close  and  correct  reasoning,  of  clear,  and 
discriminative  judgment — belong,  essentially,  to  the  developed 
principle .  of  thought — constitute,  in  part,  its  cliaracter^  and 
must  remain  coeval  with  its  own  duration. 

There  are,  indeed,  branches  of  science  tvhich  must  ever 
retain  their  real  value  and  importance;  ^^their  demonstrated 
truths,"  as  expressed  by  an  intelligent  writer,  ^are  eternal  and 
unchan^able,  and  are  applicable  to  all  worlds,  wherever  they 
may  exist,  and  in  every  period  of  duration,  so  long  a^  the 
material  fabric  of  the  universe  remains." 

Without,  however,  specifying  those  departments  of  science 
which  are  of  this  permanent  nature,!  merely  wish  to  elucidate 
this  general  principle:  that  the  amount  of  knowledge  acquired 
in  any,  or  all,  is  small,  compared  with  an  enlarged  compre- 
hension, and  a  well  organized  capacity  of  thought  and  renec^ 
tion«  lu 


Aet.  IV.— 3IR.  BARTLETT'S  ADDRESS. 

•  * 

'^The  Laws  of  Sobriety^^^  arid  ^The  Temperance  Beform^^  an 
address  delivered  before  the  Young  MeirCs  Temperance  Society 
in  Lowell^  (Ms.)  March  Sth  1 835,  by  Elisha'  BarUett,  M.  D. 

There  are  some  subjects  which  are  greatly  agitating  the 
christian  community,  upon  which,  we  shall,  if^^possible,  main- 
tain a  strict  neutrality.  But  the  Temperance  Reform  is  not 
one  of  these.  About  this  indeed,  we  have  no  choice.  It  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  be  silent,  or  to  avoid  taking  a  decided  stand. 
Temperance  and  morality  are  so  nearly  synonymous,  that  we 
might  as  well  pretend  to  neglect  the  last,  as  the  first,  and  still 
preserve  our  right  to  the  title  of  a  religious  magazine.  We 
shall,  therefore,  feel  it  our  duty,  at  an  early  day,  and  frequent- 
ly, to  express  ourselves  fully  upon  this  subject.  Which  much 
as  has  been  done,  we  fear  that  it  is  too  little  thoufirht  of,  and  that 
its  real  ^importance  is  not  sufficiently  felt  on  mis  side  of  the 
mountains.    In  many  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  publications  and 
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acjdresses,  in  every  variety  of  form,  exhibiting  the  evil^]/9|f. 
Intemperano^  and  devising  or  insisting  upon  the  means  of  its 
prevention,  engross  much  of  the  attention  of  the  religious  part 
of  the  community;  but,  with  us,  comparatively  litUe  \%  said 
or  done ;  and  yet,  certainly,  not  because  there  is  not  need  of  it« 
The  amount  of  ardent  spirits  consumed  in  the  West  is 
immense,  and  although  we  can  perhaps  trace  the  cause  of 
this  to  the  hardships  incurred  in  a  new  country,  and  the  conse- 
quent imagined  want  of  stimulating  drink  among  the  settlers, 
we  cannot  conceal  the  ruin  which  the  wolf  in  lamb's  clothing 
is  scattering  about  him.  It  will  be  impossible  for  any  great 
improvement  to  be  effected  among  us,  either  in  religion  or 
morality,  or  education,  until  this  arch-enemy  of  them  all  is 
checked  in  his  progress.  We  have  no  intention  at  present, 
however,  toeisterinto  a  labored  discussion,  and  had  therefore 
better  defer  whatever  we  have  to  say  till  another  time. 

Our  object  now  is  to  notice  the  little  pamphlet,-the  name  of 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  this*  article,  with  the  purpose  of 
calling  attention  to  the  principle  on  which  the  Temperance 
Reformation  should  be  conducted. 

The  lecturer  speaks  of  the  general  laws  of  Temperance. 
He  regards  everything  which  prevents  the  most  perfect  deve- 
lopment and  the  freest  action  of  the  body,  or  which  abridges 
the  term  of  its  existence,  as  an  infringement  of  those  laws, 
and  therefore  wrong.  This  he  illustrates  in  several  ways. 
He  comes  then  to  the  main  topic  of  his  address,  ^The  relation 
which  these  Laws  of  Temperance,  taken  as  a  whole,  as  a 
complete,  perfect,  integral  code,  instituted  by  the  Creator, 
and  imposed  upon  the  creature  man,  *  for  his  government  and 
good,  bear  to  ike  Temperance  cause  or  Reformation^  so  called 
technically?  I  might  almost  say,  in  the  advancement  of  which, 
we,  as  a  Society,  proiess  to  be  engaged."  His  aim  is  to  show 
that  the  object  of  the  Temperance  Society,  is  not  to  enforce 
the  general  laws  of  Temperance,  but  only  one  of  their  manv 
applications;  not  to  ask  a  pledge  from  men  to  refrain  from  all. 
things  hurtful  to  the  body,  but  merely,  to  refrain  from  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits.  As  this  view  of  the  subiect  seems  to  us  the 
correct  one,  and.  one  which  the  warmth  of  the  friends  of 
Temperance  is  making  them  disregard,  we  shall  quote  some  of 
our  author^s  remarks,  in  proof  of  it. 

'^What  WBBthe  grreat  evil  which  these  men  set  themseWeB  earnestly 
at  work  to  diminish,  and  finally,  with  the  hlessing  of  God,  to  sobdael 
Wu  it,  or  was  it  not,  an  e?il  ariailig  from  an  ignorance  or  disregard  of 
the  L€m§  ^f  TVmperance,  as  I  have  stated  them,  and  i|io||[pBg  itaelf  in 
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ii^aiy  done  to  the  health  of  body  and  mind,  through  an  indnlgonee  in 
giuitony^  and  in  the  use  of  stimulating:  articles  cS*  vankma  kinds,  in- 
'  eluding  brandy,  table  beer,  cider,  opium,  tobacco  and  coffee? 

Nobody  in  his  senses  will  contend  that  this  was  the  evil^  against  whose 
etistence  they  arrayed  themselves.  They  saw  that  d.  great  public  ca- 
lamity ^  had  overspread  the  whole  land,  that  a  plague  had  come  upon 
our  people,  more  terrible  than  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt;  and  like  the 
wailing-  in  that  same  land,  when  **the  Lord  smote  all  the  first-bbm  ftom 
the  first-born  of  Pharaoh  that  sat  on  his  throne,  unto  the  first- bom  of  the 
captive  that  was  in  the  dungeon,''  **tbey  heard  a  great  cry,  such  as  there 
was  none  like  it."  They  saw  idleness  and  pauperism  increasing  with 
fearful  rapidity  in  anew  country;  rich  in  fertility  and  full  of  resources. 
They  saw  our  court  houses  thtonged  with  culprits,  and  our  county  jails 
and  state  prisons  crowded  with  miserable  tenants.  They  saw  strange 
fires  burning  on  the  altars  of  God.  They  saw  age  with  his  white  locks 
and  his  tottering  form,  manhood  in  his  fullebt  strength,  youth  in  bds  firesh- 
est  bloom,  beauty  in  her  sweetest  charms,  stricken  down,  together,  by 
a  spoiler  more  terrible  than  death.  The  father  left  his  offspring  to  per- 
ish, and  the  mother  forgot  her  nursing  child. 

And  whence  came  these  manifold  forms  of  wretchedness  and  sin? 
Came  they  from  the  common  violations  of  the  Laws  ^  Sobriety? 
Came  they  from  gluttony,  or  from  the  influence  of  wine,*  or  beer,  or 
cider,  or  opium,  or  tobacco,  or  tea,  or  from  all  thcsel  No!  neither  from 
one  nor  from  all!  They  came  from  the  stimulus  of  a  more  fiery  drink, 
from  a  more  potent  poison,  from  a  drug,  which,  while  it  consumed  the 
body,  brutalized  also  the  mind;  they,  came  from  Alcohol,  distilled alco^ 
hoi,  and  from  this  aldne.  They  came  from  it  then,  they  come  from  it 
now. 

The  evils  resulting  from  the  use  of  distilled  drinks  differ,  both  in 
-kind  and  degree,  from  those  occasioned  by  any  other  inebriating  or 
stimulating  substance  in  nature.    They  stfind  in  their  enormity  alone 
and  unapproachable.    This  manifest  and  indisputable  difference  be- 
tween the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  exhilira ting  sub- 
stances which  have  been  enumerated,  on  the  other,  points  out  at  once 
the  necessary  difference  in  the  proper  methods  of  removing- their  res- 
pective and  appropriate  ills.    In  the  one  case,  I  allude  to  wine,  beer, 
cider,  opium,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  and  other  similar  articles,  their  pecu- 
liar properties  should  be  pointed  out,  fully,  honestly,  faithfully,  to  each 
being  adjudged  its  due  share  of  good  and  its  appropriate  ills,  for  there 
is,  in  this  respectj  an  enormous  difference  among  them.    People  should 
know  the  effects  which  .each  of  these  articles  produces  on  the  human 
system.    They  should  be  made  familiar  with  the  Laws  of  Tefnperance 
in  all  their  length  and  breadth;  the  health  and  happiness,  the  vigor  of 
body,  and  the  cheerful  activity  of  mind  which  are  the  natural  fruits  of 
their  observance;  and  the  inevitable  suffering  attendant  on  their  viola- 
tion.   The  kindly  voice  of  warning  and  admonition  may  urge  never  so 
warmly,  the  obligations,  both  of  interest  end  duty,  which  bind  men  to 
obedience,  to  these  divinely  instituted  laws,  and  there  the   matter 
should  stop.    If  two  or  ten  or  a  thousapd  individuals  choose  to  associ- 
ciate  themselves  ^together  for  mutual  aid  and  instruction  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  temperance  and  sobriety,  certainly  there  can  be  no  ob- 
jection to  it.    It  is  more  than  unobjectionable;  it  is  praiseworthy  in  the 
highest  degree.i^ 
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But  thia  18  far  from  being  the  case  with  distilled  spirits.    It  is  nol 
Wmgb^  in  mlatioa  to  these,  that  we  discuss  their  operation  on  the  mind 
tod  body,  that  we  assemble  ourselves  together  to  point  out  their  disas- 
Udqb  e&cts  on  individual  happiness  and  health,  and  that,  for  our  own 
baiefit,and  for  the  well-being  of  others,  we  pledge  ourtelvea  to  abstain 
wholly  from  their  use.     We  have  a  right  to  adopt  compulsory  measures 
for  the  suppression  of  their  manufacture,  sale  and  use.    The  question 
with  which  they  are  concerned,  is  as  much  one  of  a  public  nature^  one 
on  which  our  national  prosperity  as  much  depends  as  that  of  our  public 
achools,  oar  laws,  and  the  very  form  of  our  system  of  government. 
The  general  use  of  these  drinks  is  as  incompatible  with  our  own  liber- 
ty, and  the  safety  of  our  persons  and  property,  as  would  be  the  absence 
'cj^all  law,  or  the  corruption  of  those  who  administer  it.    Men  have 
the  righi^  and  it  is  a  solemn  duty  which  they  owe  to  themselves,  to 
their  po8terity,to  their  country,  and  to  their  God,  to  invoke  the  aid  of 
legitkUive. Enactment,  and,  speaking  through  the  mighty  organ  of  the 
Idw,  to  say  to  their  fellow  men,  *'Touch  not  the  unclean  thing!"    It  is 
incompatible  with  my  interest  as  well  as  yours,  with  my  safety  and 
welfare,  and  with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  my  children,  with  the  pros- 
perity, perhaps  with  the  very  existence,  of  my  country  and  her  institu- 
tions, thai  you  should  be  permitted  to  drink  this  beverage  any  longer, 
and  you  must  not  do  it.    We  deprive  you  of  the  right. 

I  say^then,  that  in  the  enormity  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  unre- 
■trained  nse  ot  ardent  8pirits,  in  their  fatal  influence  upon  all  our  civil, 
flOcial,  and  political  blessings,  in  their  general  relation  to  pauperism 
and  crime,  corsrsts  the  essential  and  immense  difference  between  thorn 
and  all  other  substances.  [  insist  upon  this  distinction.  1  believe  it 
to  be  founded  in  truth,  and  that  a  correct  understanding  of  it  is  all-im- 
portant to  the  progress  and  ultimate  victory  of  '*the  Temperance 
Cause." 

If,  by  identifying  our  opposition  to  the  use  of  distilled  liquors,  with 
opposition  to  ai2  violations  of  the  Laws  of  Temperance,  the  former  can 
be  made  more  speedily  and  entirely  successful,  then  I  have  nothing  to 
say.  But  if  the  distinction  which  I  insist  upon,  is  correct,  this  merg- 
ing of  opposition  to  alcohol,  in  general  opposition  to  all  stimulating 
and  inebriating  substances,  is  impracticable,  and  cannot  be  made  with- 
out endangering  or  retarding  the  success  of  the  Temperance  cause.  It 
feems  to  me  that  among  the  friends  of  this  great  moral,  social,  civil, 
and  national  iiitereft,  there  should  be  unity  of  design,  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, harmony  of  operation. 

Until,,  then,  the  use  or  loi/ie,  or  beer,  or  tobacco,  or  tea,  leads  to  the 
resnlta  produced  by  alcohol,  they  cannot  properly  be  opposed  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  grounds,  nor  with  precisely  the  same  weapons.  And 
that  these  articles  do  uot  produce  the  same  evils  seems  to  me  abundant- 
ly evident.  A  great  deal  has  lately  been  said  about  toinc,  for'instance, 
and  some  people  denounce-  it  as  worse  than  alcohol.  I  have  been  in 
tlie  habit  of  saying  annually,  fur  some  time  past,  that  I  think  its  habi- 
taaluse  a  great  evil,  that  it  is  unfriendly  to  tlie  full  health  of  the  body, 
and  to  the  active,  well-balanced  play  of  the  min^*  and  this,  especially, 
*  in  the  case  of  young  people.  It  has  been  my  duty  to  lecture  upon  it 
as  an  important  article  of  medicine.  It  was  formerlv  much  used  in  the 
tfeatment  of  indigestion.    I  have  uniformly  stated  it  as  my  opinion, 
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innocdnt  days,  tb«  playnate  of  hi»  ckildbood,  perishing  in  the  beuots 
of  the  drunkard;  where  hu  hand  had  led  hirol  The  spectacle  would 
haiint  him  like  the  shadowy  spectre  of  a  murdered  friend,  and  the  des- 
pairing cry  of  the  sufferer,  calling  on  his  destroyer  for  help  when 
there  was  no  help,  would  ring  through  his  soul  like  a  wail  from  the 
spirits  of  the  lost,  forever  and  ever.'* 


Art.  v.— AUTHORSHIP. 

Therk  never  was  a  period,  in  •  English  Literary  History^ 
which  equalled  the  present  in  fecundity.  Of  the  four*  rules 
laid  down  by  Sterne,  the  practice  of  one  of  which  he  humor- 
ously adjudged  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  the  fact  of 
manhood,  the  third  is  the  favored  one,  and,  accordingly,  men 
seem  reluctant  to  die  without  having  written  a  book.  Fash- 
ion, whose  n)andatesare  so  generally  ridiculous,  has  prescrib- 
ed a  Tuie  to  the  lovers  of  Authorship,  to  transcend  which  would 
be  fatal  to'  the  hopes  of  a  fashionable  author.  Aix  author  niust 
confine  his  lucubrations,  on  one  subject,  within  two  volumes, 
if  he  wishes  to  be  read.  Our  novelists  are  scrupulous  in  writ- 
ing' up  to  the  fashionable  standard,  and  are  careful  not  to  ex- 
ceed it.  Nothing  could  be  more  out  of  taste,  or  more  ill-tim- 
ed, than  the  production  of  a  folio  at  present.  The  aae  of  fo- 
lios is  numbered  with  the  past.  Indeed,  we  have  butlittle 
love  for  those  formidable  volumes  which,  a  couple  of  centuries 
since,  were  the  pride  of  authors,  seeing  that  they  were  the 
embryos  of  modern  encyclopajdias;  and  contained  treatises  oh 
every  subject  which  human  ingenuity  could  assimilate  with 
the  main  one  considered. 

In  authorship,  as  in  every  other  department  of  human  exer- 
tion, men  manifest  great  differences  in  the  facility  with  which 
they  execute  their  mtentions.  With  some  writers,  the  stream 
of  thought,  as  Johnson  observed  of  Burke^s  mind,  is  perenni- 
al— whether  the  waters  be  sapid  or  tasteless.  These  are  the 
authors  who  ask,  with  Byron,  for  a  hero,  or  with  Swift,  for  a 
subject;  for  one  or  the  other  of  these  desiderata  being  obtain- 
ed, a  book  is  forthwith  the  result.  With  others,  again,  the 
business  of  authorship  proves  a  labor,  and  they  realize  the 
beau  ided  of  Pope,  and, 

Strain  from  hard-bouild  braias  eight  lines  a  ysan 
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AMOEL. 


Brother,  look  up — and  in  the  far  off^dUtance 
Catch  the  first  glimpse  oC  Heaven. 


CHILD. 


Ah !  my  breath  stops : — I  cannot  breathe : — ^my  brain 
Swim»: — and  my  eyes  are  blinded  with  the  beauty. 
*  Let  U8  go  back, — Oh !  let  us  go  again ! 


ANGEL. 


Look  up  again.    A  myriad  htippj  faces 
Greet  you,  my  brother,  to  your  long  lost  home. 


CHILD. 


And  who  are  they? — that  crowd  so  thick,  and  yet 

Stretch  off— and  off— and  off ^I  cannot  see  them, 

They  are  so  many.      • 

ANOEL. 

They  were  once  as  you  are ; 
Now,  clothed  with  wisdom,  and  Almighty  love. 
They  rule  o'er  worlds;  and  fill  the  Universe 
Their  happy  home,  with  hymns  of  happiness! 

• 

CHIfJ). 

I  had  a  brother  once  upon  the  earth, 
One  that  I  loved ; — but  now  it  seems  to  me 
That  these  are  all  that  brother.    Unto  each 
I  would  run :  shall  i% 

ANGEL. 

Look  again,  the  cloud 
Has  passed,  and  we  are  there. 

CHILD. 

How  sweet  those  sounds ! 
But  what  are  these  new  feelings,  thoughts,  desires— 
That  are  within  me !    And  my  sight  has  changed,  too ; 
World  beyond  world,  and  being  beyond  being. 
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amount  of  writing,  there  must  necessarily  have  been  endless 
repetitions  of  thoughtE^  and  great  appropriations  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  other  men's  intellection,  unless  Doctor  Johnson  erred 
egregiously,  •  when  he  calculated  the  thoughts  peculiar  to  a 
great  man,  sufficient  to  fill  a  modern  fashionable  duodecinx). 
In  :th'e  theological  controversies  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  particulariy,  the  amplification  of  writers  is 
remarkable.  Folio- succeeded  folio  without  intermission — ^the 
press  groaned  beneath  the  weight  of  its  labors — and  the  puUic 
mind,  or  at  least  that  part  which  was  reached,  was  deluded 
with  thoughts  and  speculations,  which  lumbered  like  unwieldy 
masses  before  the  vision  of  the  spectator.  It  wodd  have  been 
a  most  devoutly  considered  consummation,  if  the  wish  of  the 
enthusiast  could  have  been  gratified,  and  the  heavens  had  been 
converted  into  a  scroll,  the  trees  into  pens,  and  oceans  into 
ink — then  there  would  have  been  afforded  to  those  voluminous 
champions, "ample  room  and  verge  enough,"  for  the  execution 
of  their  purposes.  It  is  said  of  a  certain  philosopher,  that  he 
cried  in  his  old  age,  because  he  was  not  able  to  comprehend  an 
intricate  and  unintelligible  treatise  of  his  youth.  His  would 
not  be  a  solitary'  instance,  if  some  authors  would  consent  to 
undergo  a  similar  self-infliction,  and  read  their  own  procfoctions. 
Out  ancestors  gloried  in  their  productiveness,  and  amount  was 
considered  more  fairly  indicative  of  greatness  than  intriinsic 
excellence — an  error  which  yet  seems  to  beset  many  very  hon- 
est minds. 

Barthius  translated  the  three  first  books  of  the  Illiad  in  as 
many  days;  for  which  labor,  if  the  dreams  of  the  ancienfpo- 
ets  were  but  true,  the  shade  of  Homer  would  have  scourged 
him,when  he  entered  the  dominions  of  Minos.  William  Prynne, 
a  writer  of  folios  unnumbered,  two  centuries  ajgo,  wasse* 
verely  afflicted,  by  the  public  authorities.  He  was  placed  in 
the  pillory,  and  while  at  this  uncomfortable  elevation,  he  had 
the  misery  to  be  nearly  suffocated  to  death,  by  fiimes  which 
rose  above  the  martyrdom  of  some  of  his  own  well-beloved 
boundless  volumes.  When  Tamerlane  exhibited  Bajazet  to 
the  Asiatic  barbarians,  we  are  told*  that  the  captive's  spirit 
shrunk  beneath  the  burden  of  its  misery;  dnd  if  any  spectacle 
could  possibly  brin^  humiliation  upon  the  pride  of  autnorship, 
we  would  imagine  it  to  be  in  all  respects  such  an  one  as  greet- 
ed Prynne,  from  his  pilloried  eminence — as  destitute  of  cOTifort 
as  the  condition  of  the  Turk. 

The  abridgers  of  the  labors  of  other  men,  have  never  en- 
joyed any  prerogative  of  respect.  They  are  generally  re- 
garded with  a  suspicious  eye;  and  authors  look  upon  them  at 
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men  who  throw  away  the  palatable  portion  of  an  oyster,  and 
preserve  the  shell.     However  much  despised,  these  laborers 
It)  the  vineyards  of  others,  have  generally  been  actuated  by 
the  most  commendable  motives.    It  is  true,  that  they  have  gen- 
erally been  unfortunate  in  their  abridgements;  but,  if  it  were 
Eossible,  to  winnow  a  ponderous  volume,  and  preserve  nothing' 
ot  the  solid  wheat,  a  great  service  might  result  to  mankind 
by  such  labors.     However,  we  are  numbered  among  those 
who  think  that  if  a  work,  as  it  proceeds  from  its  author,  is  not 
adapted  to  the  public  wants,  the  exertions  of  abridgers  will 
be  most  fruitlessly  engaged,  when  they  strive  to  reduce  it  to 
the  proper  shape.     A  race  of  abridgers  arose  about  the  peri- 
od of  the  invasion  of  Rome  "by  the  Goths,  who  were  anxious 
to  render  the  works  of  the  older  writers  more  seemly,  by  a 
system  of  patch-work.     Their  legitimate  successors  of  the 
present  day,  are   those  ingenious  individuals,  who,  smitten 
with.thfe  beauties  of  poets  and  others,  extract  particular  parts 
of  their  works,  and  deliver  over  the  result  to  the  admiratipn 
of  the  public,  under  the  head  of.  Beauties,  or  Elegant  Ex- 
tracts. 

There  is  a  strong  and  material  distinction  between  copious- 
ness of  thought,  -and  the  mere  facility  of  expression.     The 
-one  only  results  from  intellectual  richness,  while  the  other 
may  be  solely  the  exercfse  of  the  faculty  of  association.  Tfie 
&cuity  of  association  iff  tliat  which  a  great  many  talkers  are 
lemarkable  for.     Possessed  of  lively  minds,  their  views  sweep 
round  the  provinces  of  their  intellect,  and.  run,  link  by  link, 
throuffh  the  whole  chain.     This  is  not  copiousness — it  is  not 
a  well-spring  of  thought,  whose  source  is  inexhaustible — but  . 
it  is  an  inferior  power,  capable  of  great  brilliancy  and  wit, 
but  not  remarkable  for  depth  or  strength.     The  associating 
power  of  the  mind  was  that,  w.hich  some  of  the  old  writers' 
practised,  when  getting  up  a  work  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  treating  on  the  difficult  subjects  of  free  grace  or  depravity, 
they  contrived  to  run  the  entire  round  of  theolocical  disputa- 
tion.    Copiousness  of  thought  would  have  forbidden  such  ex- 
cursiveness,  and  confined  them  within  the  boundaries  of  their 
subjects.     Yet  these  powers  of  the  mind  are  frequently  con- 
founded; while  the  one  is  the  source  of  all  which  is  remarkable,  • 
and  great,  and  original  in  human  thought,  and  Ihe  other  is  sus- 
tained by  the  .'contributions  which  it  levies  upon  extraneous 
resources.     The  one  power  is  peculiar  to  the  great  mind,  the 
Other  is  participated  by  the  thousands,  who  never  experienced 
the  feeling  of  awe  at  the  vastness  of  their  own  conceptions. 
The  tendency  of  the  mind  of  the  present  day,  is  encyclo- 
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psdic*    Eflforts  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  curtailing  the 
lOnount  of  labor  necessary  to  the  accumialatioQ  of  ceneral 
knoyrledge.    The  principle  of  economy,  here,  as  elsewhere^b 
active;  and  its  object  is  to  reduce  intelligence  within  limits, 
which  may  be  readily  compassed.    The  benefits  of  this  new 
principle — new^  as  applied  to  the  operations  of  the  human 
mind — Are  yet  tp  be  tested.    Should  its  results  be  practically 
useful,  that  class  of  voluminous  authors,  to  whom  we  have 
referred,  will  be  consigned  to  speedy  forgetfulness,  or  their 
names  merely  survive  to  elongnte  biographical  catalogues* — 
These  abridgers  of  intellectual  labor,  however,  can  never  in- 
vade the  sanctuary  of  the  Muses.     Poetry  will  not  bear  the 
application  of  the  compass  and  tule  of  utility;  it  must  remain 
unshorn  of  its  native  proportions  and  exuberance,  or  be  con- 
.  signed  to  undeserved  oblivion.    Of  all  the  products  of  the 
intellectual  world,  the  flowers  of  fiction  are  the  most  delicate- 
They  must  either  be  suflered  to  flourish,  in  their  natural  beau- 
ty, or  be  crushed  beneath  the  iron  foot  of  the  invader.    Hie 
knowledge  Aecessary'tp  comprehend  the  principles  and  prac- 
tical results  of  any  of  the  sciences,  may  be  condensed  withia 
4  very  small  compass;  but  this  compressing  operation  could 
never  be  applied  to  fiction,  without  despoiling  it  of  all  its  &sci- 
.  nations*  t.  h.  s^ 
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,  These  Itnet  were  euggeeted  by  a  tetnttful  proap,  eAired  in  Qiarble,  by  Greenoogli,  re|h 
veientlng  tn  angel :  IntiodiidDg  a,  young  eliild  Into  Heavens— It  la  ii»iiif  poweeeJon  of  » 
gentleman  of  Poeton. 


CHIU). 


How  light  my  limbs  are!    Often  have  I  wandered 
Over  the  hills  at  hotoe ;  and  by  the  brook, 
Sailing  my  Jittle  yessels,  but  my  feet 
Were  some  a-weary,  and  my  brow  grew  hot ; 

— ^Now,  I  could  walk -forever  X  could  walk, 

t  am  so  strong.-^See !— how  I  trend  the  clouds, 
And  they  flupport  me !    Fetherled  me  not    ■  * 
Toclinib  th^  ekiee,  as  you  haye';  bat  why  not? 
Will  jroa  be  plMMd  to  tell  me  f        . 
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judges  of  Etigland  were  of  a  contrary  opinion;  and  that  such 
names  aS  flbttlratone  and  Mansfield,  are  found  on  the  side 
which  stilt  qaiitAtained  the  right  to  bo  perpetual.  A  subsequent 
act  of  parliament  has  somewhat  mended  the  matter,  by  mak- 
ing the  term  twenty-eight  years,  in  the  first  instance;  and 
then,  if  the  author  should  be  living,  for  life.  Such  is  the  his- 
tory of  opinions  respecting  literary  property  in  England.  In 
France,  copy  right  extends  twenty  years  beyond  the  life  of 
the  author.  In  Russia,  twenty-five  years.  And  in  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Germany,  it  is  perpetual. 

Let  us  now  inquire  as  to  our  owh  country.  The  federal 
constitution — ^very  properly  makes  this  a  national  concern^ 
and  vests  the  jurisdiction  in  congress.  The  words  are  these: 
— ^'Congress  shall  have  power  to  promote  the  progress  of 
science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times,  to  au- 
thors and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective 
writings  arid  discoveries."  This  very  language  destroys  the 
idea  of  a  perpetual  copy  right.  The  power  is  to  secure  the 
right  for  a  "Swtted"  time.— Congress  can  make  it  anything 
short  of  perpetual,  but  not  absolutely  perpetual.  Up  to  183 1, 
Ae  time  was  fixed  at  fourteen  years.  It  was  then  extended 
to  twenty  eight  years,  with  the  privilege  of  renewal  for  four- 
teen more,  by  the  author,  if  living;  if  not,  by  his  wife  or 
children.  Such  is  the  encouragement  held  out  to  American 
authors.  Under  a  power  expressly  conferred,  *^to  promote 
the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,"  congress  has  thought 
proper  to  say,  that  after  twenty-eight  years,  or  forty-four  at 
the  farthest,  the  productions  of  American  genius,  shall  become 
public  property.  At  the  very  moment  when  a  literary  or 
scientific  work  has  acquired  a  well  established  reputation; 
and  when  the  author  now  grown  old,  must  rely  for  subsistence, 
perhaps,  upon  the  labors  of  past  years,  the  exclusive  privilege 
iS  at  an  end;  and  every-  publisher  in  the  country  comes  into 
competition  with  him,  for  the  profits  of  his  own  labor! 

Either  our  perceptions  are  grossly  at  fault,  or  such  legislation 
is  neither  liberal,  just,  nor  politic.  •  Why  not  as  well  say  that 
at  the  end  of  twenty-eight  years,  all  the  earnings  of  a  man's 
labor  should  be  thrown  into  common  stock?  In  the  eye  of 
reason,  the  author's  right  is  the  same  at  the  moment  when  the 
law  says  it  shall  expire,  as  &t  the  moment  when  the  work  was 
completed.  Why  then,  under  the  pretext  of  encouragement, 
enact  so  great  a  discouragement.  Must  we  imitate  England? 
If  so,  let  us  imitate  her  when  she  held  the  rights  of  authors 
to  be  the  same  as  of  any  other  producers,  perpetual.  Or  if  it 
ber  de6tbed  impolitic  to  alter  the  constiluUoti^  \^l  cot^^^  ^V 
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Bewilder  me :  and  yet  I  ding  to  them —  ' 
For  I  have  changed  since  yesterday :  the  boy 
That  made  me  then  bo  ftngry^  were'he.here, 
I  could  embrace  him.    ' 


•    ANOKL. 

In  that  thought,  my  brother, 
The  angel,  not  the  denisen  of  earth. 
Gave  utterance  to  the  bi^hright  of  an  angel. 
Forgiveness.  '.    '         * 

craisD* 

And  shall  I  love  thus,  always?    Will  my  soul 
Still  grow,  until  the  Universe  itself 
Is  wrapped  in  its  atfectlons ;— tfs  the  mist 
Steals  from  the  lake,  and  folds  a  world  within  it? 
How  awful  is  the  knowledge,  and  the  power- 
That  I  feel  bom  within  me !    Power  to  rise, 
— World  abqye  woild,  my  stepping-stones — until 
All  things  sre  mine,  below  His  perfecj^ness! 
I  trembleatthe  threshold!  .  I — yes,  I 
Shall  raise  up  millions  of  my  fellow  beings. 
Moulding  the  moral  worm  into  an  angel. 
How  grand !    How  fearful  I        . 

ANOEL* 
Lo,  the  veil  is  lifted ! 

CHtfJ). 

t 

AgaiQ  Vm  blinded :  yet  amid  the  glory  - 
Something  there  was  tp  which  my  heart  leapt  up. 
But  shrunk  while  leaping. — Had  I  left  him  not 
Upon  the  earth,  I  should  have  cried,  ^My  Father!" 
Is  it  my  father? 

ANOEL. 
Yea:  thy  father,  Ood!        .;::::  J.  H,  f. 


"N 


'*% 
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-Akt.  VI.— literary  property. 

**There  is  nothing,"  says  Blackstone,  **which  so  generally 
strikes  the  imagination,  and  engages  the  affections  of  mankimf, 
H8  the  right  ot  property;  on  9iat  sole  and  despotic  dominion 
which  one  man  claims  and  exercises  over  the  external  things 
of  the  world,  in  total  exclusion  of  the  right  of  any  other  indi- 
vidual in  the  universe." — Whe[ther  this  right  of  property  be 
natural  or  conventional,  is  a  speculative  question  which  we 
leave  to  those  who  delight  in  such  things.  We  propose  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  upon  one  particular  species  of  property, 
namely  literary  property.     We  deem  this  subject  of  sufficient 

f;eneral  interest,  to  justify  its  introduction  into  this  journd. 
t  ^strikes  the  imagination,  and  engages  the  affections;"  at 
least  of  authors;  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  ought 
to  be  interesting  to  readers. 

What  then  is  ^^that  sole  and  despotic  dominion,"  which  BXt 
thors  exercise  over  their  own  productions,  ^^in  total  exclusion" 
of  all  other  persons?  Were  we  to  answer  this  question  with- 
out reference  to  positive  legislation,  we  probably  should  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  authors  ought  to  have  as  absolute  a  pro- 
perty in  their  own  works,  as  any  other  producers.  We  can- 
not perceive  the  slightest  reason  why  the  results  of  intellec- 
tual labor  should  not  be  as  much  the  subject  of  exclusive 
ownership,  as  those  of  merely  mechanical  labor.  And  for- 
merly there,  was  no  difference.  Before  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, it  was  never  doubted,  that  a  work  in  manuscript  was  the 
property  of  the  author;  and  he  was  accordingly  protected 
m  its  possession  and  enjoyment.  In  legal  phrase,  he  had  the 
entire  jus  pruendi  et  disponendu  And  so  he  has  now,  so  long 
as  he  wiil  let  it  lie  in  manuscript,  locked  up  from  the  worldL 
But  suppose  he  takes  it  into  his  head  to  print  and  publish  it, 
for  the  enlightenment  or  entertainment  of  mankind.  How 
stands  the  matter  then!  Does  the  work  thus  become  the 
common  property  of  all  who  read  it!  The  thoughts  indeed 
do.  Thanks  to  tne  mind^s  Great  Author,  thoughts  cannot  be 
appropriated.  But  the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed 
may  be.  There  is  no  inherent  reason  why  every  printed  copy 
of  a  work  should  not  be  the  property  of  the  author,  until  he 
chooses  to  part  with  the  right  of  multiplying  copies.  This  is 
what  we  understand  by  copy  right.  It  is  the  exclusive  right 
of  printing,  and  selling  copies^  And  again  we  ask,  does  the 
fact  of  publication,  operate  as  a  renunciation  of  the' rights  . 
vAadi  tlMMathor  had  to  the  maniiscript  before  publication,  to*'M 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  DECAY. 

•  ••  - 

This  is  a  fair  and  loyeiy  'world^  fL  n^orld  of  bliss  and  joy; 
It  Beemeth.  not  a  ^blight  could  come,  its  beauty  to  destroy, 
Atid  that  th'fe  things  we  see  around*  in  all  their  blushing  bloomy 
Should  but' arise  to  glad  our  eyes,  the^  siok'into  the  tomb ; 
And  all  the  glories  of  the  spring,  the  blossom  and  the  spiay, 
ETen  at  their  brightest  moments  hold,  thp  Spirit  of  Decay. 

• 

The  rainbow  rise* to  our  sight,  and  spans  the  brilliant  sky, 
Yet,er4  our  eyesiiave  gazed  their  fill,  its  beauties  fade  and  die;  * 
And  where  its  rich  and  gau  jy  hues  werts  painted  on  the  blue. 
The  .vapant  ^fields  of  upper  air,**  alone,  can  meet  the  view — 
Forevel^asses  from  th^  sky,  its  bright  and  sparkling  ray,    . 
For  even  at  its  birthit  held,  the  Spirit  of  Decay. 

■      •  •  . 

We  gase  upon  the  loyely  flowet,  with  feelings  of  delight,  , 

And  love  the  dew*drop  on  its  breast,  that  sparkles  in  the  light; 
That  drop  of  dew  is,but  tlie  tear,  with  which  it  mourns  the  fate^ 
,  That  from  the  momeJk  of  its  birth,  itsbeauty  must  await; 
It  matters  not  how  bright  it%bloom^  it  lasts  but  for  a  day — 
Its  bud  contains  within  its  veins,  the  Spirit  of  Decay. 

• 

I  saw  a  fair  and  lovely  maid,  with  bright  and  sparkling  eye ; 
I  little  deemed  the  hour  was  near,  when  she  would  sink  and  die;  .  * ' 
The  hue  uf  health  was  on  her  cheek,  her  lips  with  life  were  red:  • 
A  year  passed  oti — that  lovely  maid,  was  sleeping  whh  the  dead;    . 
E*en  in  the  morpin^  of  her  life,  her  spirit  pateed  away —   *      . 
Her  blushing  cheek  and  bright  eye  fed,  the  Spirit  of  Decay. 

l*ve  often  marked  at  close  of  eve,  a- cloud  upon  the  sky. 
That  by  the  sinking  D&y«>god  kissed,  shone  brightly  to  the  eye; 
Yet  in  its  breast  was  ^thering  then,  the 'tempest  and  the  storm, 
.  And  sooQ  tlie  wild  winds  bore  along,  its  rent  and  shattered  form; 
And  then  I  thought  that  all  that  ^s'fair,  like  it,- must  passaway, 
And  beauty  but  be  bom  to  feed,  ^e  Spirit  ef  Decay. 

'  But,  there 's  a  land,  where  all  is  fguir — where  shadows  cast  no  gloom — 
Where  sorrow  comeanot  to  make  dim  the  young  heart  in  its  bloom—' 
Where  cometh  not  (he  Autumn  gale,  to  cast  the  yellow  lea%       . 
But  one  eternal  spring-time  reigns,  of  joy  without  a  grief.; 
Where  hope  shines  not  to  light  the  heart,  with  its  delusive  ray— 
And  never  feeds  on  aught  that 's  there,  the  Spirit  of  Decay.  c.  a.  /. 
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Aet.  VIL— WEStERN  POETRY^Np.  IV. 

In  prosecuting  the  work  we  have  undertaken  in  thesie  niim- 
bers,  of  laying  before  our  read  errs  some  oC  the  fairest  and 
bri|^test'  of  the  inte]lectual  flowers  that  have  from  time  to 
time  sprang  up  in  the  Western  Garden  of  .Poesy,  we  may  oc- 
casionally, through  inadverta.nce  or  ignorance,  overlook  some- 
thing of  claim^  upon  our  attention,. equal  to  those  of  what  we 
present  in  our  pages. — The  terms  poet  and  ppetry^  have  of  late 
years  been  much  abused  things.    But  we  have  among  us,  here 
in  the  backwoodsy  youit^  ais  we  are,  a  nujnber  of  individuals 
whose  productions  in  verse,  with  all  their  imperfections,  fully 
substantiate  th^  claims  of  their  *  authors,  to  be  named  and 
ranked  among  the  legitimate  ^Sons  of  Song."     Ih  culling 
from  the  various  productions  of  these  gentlemen,  we  are  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  natures  of  the.  persons  we  have  to  deal 
with'.,     We  do  not  expect  to  give  satisfaction  to  all.     A& 
poets,  they  are  of  various  degrees  of  merit.    Some  are  supe-^ 
rior  to  the  majority,  and  a  few  are  vastly  superior  to  all  the 
•rest;  and,  tfiough  we  do  not  intend  to  assign  each  his  proper 
station,  yet  when  we  happen  to  feel  so  disposed,  we' shall  not 
hesitate  to  elevate  one  above  another.    In  doing  this,  how- 
ever, we  shall,  by  quoting  amply  from  the  writings  of  each,    - 
give  our  readers  an  opportunity  of  reversing  our  decision, 
should  their  estimate  difTer  oiaterially  from  ours.     It  is  oUr 
wish  to  be  just;  and  we  shall,  in  this  series  of  compilations, 
endeavor  to  deaj  impartially  with  all. 

The  miscellaneous  poetry  of  America,  stands  high  ii\  the 
literary  w6rld.  We  know  it  is  generally  believed,  that  the 
West,  has  done  very  little  indeed,  in  winning  this  regard. 
Until  lately,  we  were  ourselves  of  this  opipioa;  but  smce  we 
have  commenced  making  the  extracts  which  have  from  month 
to  month  appeared  under  the  above  head,  we  have  read  a  great 
deal  of  very  fine  poetry,  which  has  been  produced  in  the*  Ohio 
Valley — most  of.it  by  natives,  and  residents  here  since  early 
childhood;  and  we  must  say,  in  justice,  to  our  young  writers 
— and  we  <io  it  with  an  especial  regard  to  the  meaning  of  our  . 
words— that  much  of  it  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  fellowship 
with  the  choice  productions  of  the  Atlantic  bards.  Indeed 
we  have  in  several  instances  traced  to  the  solitudes  of  the 
Backwoods,  the  paternity  of  poems,  anonymously  published 
in  eastern  ^Collections,'^  and  ^Specimens,"  which  had  fjre- 
Quently  delighted  us  in  years  gone  by. — We  cannot  claim  for 
the  verse  of  our  western  writers,  Um  degree  of  ^fimsh  which 
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is  characteristic  of  that  of  their  eastern  contemporaries;  but 
in  Jboldness,  originality^  and  truth  to  naturo,  they  nave  nothing 
to  fear  from  a  comparison. — The  poetry  of  this  western  ian^ 
ciinndt  be  otherwise  than  bold  and  thrilling,  if  the  writer  is 
influenced  by  the  things  th&t.  surround  hitn — which  is  inqrira- 
tian;  and  If  he  be  not  thus  influenced^  be  should  abandon  the 
Muses,  for  they  will  most  certainly  abandon  him.  Our  history 
•and  character, — ^forest,  mountain,  and*  prairie^ — ^lake,  river, 
md  valley — are  an  in3piration  which  will  produce  for  immor- 

•llie^e  is  one  thjng,.however,  which  to  us  is  matter  of  regret. 
Our  poetical  aspirants  are  much  too  numerous:  too  pumerous, 
we  mean,  simply  because  talents  which  would  be  more- suc- 
cessful in  other  departments  of  literature,  and  other  walks  of 
life,  and' much  better  rewarded  for  their  exertion,  are  now  en- 
listed in  this  most  unprofitable  avocdtion — ^lamentably  unpro- 
fitable^ so  far  as  the  satisfying  of  the  yearnings  of  the  stomach, 
.  and  the  decent  appareling- of  the  back,  are  concerned^  Let 
us  make  a  list,  of  those  who  have  as  yet,  among  us,  been  the 
most  successful  '^builders  of  the  lofty  rhyme."  It  may  serve 
us  hereafter,  in  making  our  selections. — In  placing  Mrs.  Hentz*, 
and  Mrd.  Dinnies  (Mpina,)  first  in  the  enumeration,  gallantry 
mfluences  us  no  more  than  merit  Then  th')ere  are  Dr.* Harney 
and  Mr.  Little,  (deeeased,)  to  be  followed  in  alphabetical  order 
by  Mr.  Curry,  Mr.  Dillon,  Me  C.  D.  Drake,  Mr.  J.  G.  Drake, 
Mr.  Flint,  Mr^  Hall,  Mr.  Jone^,  Mr.  Oaks,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Pierce,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Shreve,  Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas^  Mr.  L.  F. 
Thomas,*  Mr.  Wright,-r-and  probably  others  whose  names 
we.do  not  recollect,  oir  ere  not  acquainted  with.  A  very  res- 
pectable list;  and  it  contains  several  names  of  which  our 
country  shall  yet  have  cause  to  be  proud.  •  .. 

We  commence;our  selections  this  month,  with  a  poem  by 
Charles  D.  Drake,  of  St..  T^uis.  Mr.  Drake  has  been  an  ex- 
tensive contributor  to  Western  Periodical  Literature;  and 
many  of  his  tales  and  verses  have  been  widely  circulated. 
He  is  less  h^ppy  in  his  metrical  productions,,  than  in  his  prose ; 
though  in  the  former  he  is  generally  easy  in  versification,  and 
correct  in  rhyme  and  measure,  and  -sometimes,  aar  the  two 
pieces  here  presented  from  his  pen  wiU  testify,  very  felicitous, 

•  The  artlelf  OB  «*Weet6rn  Poetir**  Ift  th*  SepttBibtr  niiaiterorVit.|le«tii|ir,  mw 
prepered  hf  a  friend.  Through  the  wrlur**  rilf  he  tcquainunce  with  Um  prodaeOoBe  of 
oor  llterarjr  men,  Mr.  L.  F.  Thomai  wu  raUier  nnfliirlr  ^*^^  ^Itti.  Mr.  T.  hoe  produced 
•  Mmilwff  of  piecef  of  merit  abo«t  oqoal  to  tbet  of  tboee  4«oted  to«ir  laat,  mad  Mi  alio 
, wTittea  a  poeai  of  MNne  elfM  or  tea  huadred  lioee,  whlek  waa  feed  a  yjMr  or .  two  ago  be- 
fOf  a  literary  ioclct>  In  thii  cttjr,  and  we  naderiiand  verf  well  laeehrad.  W«  aaay  rtto 
tolfr.  T.  a^  St  eaaie  flitwi  tun. 
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and  &r  above  mediocrity.  There  are  touches  fai  both  of  these 
productions,  which  bespeak  the  poetical  mind;  and  the  easy 
flow  of  language,  and  naturalness,  and  metrical  l)eauty  with 
which  one  Ime  falls  into  another,  throughout  the  piece  entitled 
^Life^'*  will  instantly  strike  every  one. 

WHAT    IS    LIFE? 

An  eagle  flew  up  in  his  heavenward  flight, 

Far  out  of  the  reach  of  human  si^t, 

And  gazed  on  the  earth  from  its  lordly  height 

In  the  clouds  of  the  upper  air: 
*^And  this  is  life,"  he  ezultingly  screams, 
"To  soar  without  fear  where  the  lightning  gleams, 
And  look  unblenched  on  tho  aun's  gorgeous  beams, 

And  know  no  harrowing  care.'* 

A  lion  sprang  forth  from  his  bloody  bed, 

And  roared  till  it  seemed  he  would  wake  the  dead; 

And  man  and'beast  from  him  trembling  fled, 

As  though  there  were  death  in  the  tone; 
^'And  this  is  life,"  he  triumphantly  cried, 
^*To  hold  my  domain  in  the  forest  wide. 
Imprisoned  by  nought  but  the  ocean's  tide, 

And  tlie  ice  of  the  frozen  zone.'' 

^'It  is  life,"  said  a  whale,  "to  swiin  the  deep; 
O'er  hills  bubmerged  and  abysses  to  sweep, 
Where  the  gods  of  ocean  their  vigils  keep 

In  Uie  fathomless  gulfs  below; 
To  bask  on  the  bosom  of  tropical  seas. 
And  inhale  the  fragrance  of  Ceylon's  breeze; 
Or  spc^  where  the  turbulent  waters  freeze. 

In  tlU  climes  of  eternal  snow." 

*<It  is  life,"  says  a  tireless  albatross^ 

"To  skim  through  the  air,  when  the  black  wares  toss 

In  the  storm  that  has  swept  the  earth  across. 

And  never  to  wish  for  rest; 
To  sleep  on  the  breeze  as  it  softly  flies, 
My  perch  in  the  air,  my  shelter  the  skies. 
And  to  build  my  nest  on  the  billows  that  rise 

And  break  with  a  beautiful  crest." 

"It  is  life,"  said  a  wild  gfaselle,  "to  leap 
From  crag  to  crag  of  the  mountain  steep, 
.  Where  the  cloud's  icy  tears  in  parity  sleep, 

Like  the  marble  brow  ot  death; 
To  stand,  unmoved,  on  the  outermost  verge 
Of  the  perilous  height,  and  hear  the  surge   . 
Of  the  waters  beneath,  that  onward  org^. 

As  if  sent  by  a  demon's  breath,'*  | 


«*It  it  life,"  I  bear  a  butterfly  say, 
^*To  revel  in  blooming  gardens  by  day, 
And  nAUe  in  cupfi  of  flowrets  gay, 
'  Wbeii  tbe  stars  the  heavens  illume; 
To  steal  from  th6  rose  its  delicate  hoe, 
To  sip  from  tbe  hyacinth  glittering  deW,  .    * 
And  catch  from  beds  of  the  violet  blue 
The  richest  and  sweetest  perfume." 

^*tt  is  life,"  a  majestic  war-horse  neighed, 
**To  prance  in  the  glare  of  battle  and  blade, 
Where  thousands  in  terrible  death  are  laid, 

And  scent  of  the  streaming  gore: 
To  rush  unappaird  through.the  fierv  heat. 
And  trample  the  dead  beneath  my  reet, 
Tq  the  tmmpet's  clan jp,  and  the  drum's  loud  beat. 

And  hear  the  artillery  roar." 

'^Jt  is  life,"  said  a  savage,  with  hideous  yell, 
'^^To  roam  unshackled  tne  mountain  and  dell, 
And  feel  my  bosom  with  majesty  swell. 

As  the  primal  monarch  of  all; 
To  ffaze  on  the  earth,  the  sky,  and  the  sea, 
And  feel,  that,  like  them,  I  am  cbainless  and  firee. 
And  never,  while  bfeatbing,  tobendthe  knee, 

But  at  the  Maiiltou's  call." 

An  aged  christian  went  tbttering  by. 

And  white  was  his  hair,  and  dim  was  his  eye. 

And  his  broken  spirit  seemed  ready  to  fly. 

As  he  said  with  faltering  breath: 
<^It  is  life,  to  move  from  tbe  heart's  first  throes, 
'    Through  youth  apd  manhood,  to  age*s  snows, 
In  a  ceaseless  circle  of  joys  and  woes: — 

//  ii  life,  to  prepare  for  deaih,** 

The  following  is  of  a  very  different  character,  wd  is  per- 
haps, a  more  difficult  species  of  composition.  It  id  very  beau- 
tiful. 

love's    cohstanct. 

The  flower  that  ofl  beneath  the  ray 

Of  sunlit  warmth  has  bloomed^ 
Will  fade  and  shrink  from  life  away 

If  to  a  dungeon  doomed: — 
But  even  here,  should  chance  disclose 

Some  beam  of  genial  light. 
Its  head  to  that  the  dying  rose 

WiU  torn  from  gloom  and  night. 

The  chord  that,  gently  touched,  will  thrill 

With  music*s  softest  strain,. ' 
If  rudely  swept,  at  careless  will, 

Gives  forth  no  note  again;    '  • 
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Bat  still  there  lingen  on  the  ear    * 

A  low,  faint,  murmurinif  swell, 
As  if  the  tone  would  yet  be  near  ^ 

Where  once  'twas  wont  to  dwell. 

So  from  the  heart  that  once  has  known 

Love's  impulse  and  its  power, 
Though  light  may  be  forever  flown. 

As  from  the  imprisoned  flower; 
Forever  still  its  gaze  will  be 

Where  first  was  seen  its  star, 
As  shipwrecked  men  on  shoreless  sea 

Yearn  to  their  homes  afkr: 
Still  like  the  bud  that,  crushed,  will  yield 

Its  sweetest  fragrance  last, 
.  The  heart  that  once  to  love  has  kneeled, 
1     Will  love  though  hope  be  pastl 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  say  Mr.  Drake  a'*God  speed!";  but 
reaUy  his  prose  is  so  much  better  than  his  verse,  good  as  it  is, 
that  we  do  hope  he  will  devote  the  leisure  allowed  him  ircum 
the  duties  of  his  profession,  to  compositions  in  the  former. 
He  has  made  many  failures  in  poetry:  we  do  not  recollect 
one,  where  he  has  attempted  an  essay,  or  a  tale. 

Mr.  James  6.  Drake,  of  Louisville,  (a  son,  we  believe,  of 
the  worthy  stage  veteran,  Samuel  Drsike,)  is  said  to  have 
written  a  considerable  number  of  very  beautiful  songs,  and 
composed  music  for  them  himself.  The  following  is  all  that 
we  have  ever  s^en  from  his  pen.  It  certainly  is  the  produce 
tion  of  a  practised  writer,  and  makes  us  desirous  of  meeting 
with  something  else  from  the  same  source. 

^  .  PARLSZ    HAS  ! 

Parlez  hot!    The  moon  is  up, 

And  o'er  the  sleepy  throng 
The  mocking-bird's  high  notes  are  heard, 

In  wild  and  witching  song— 
No  eye  shall  trace  thy  footsteps  here. 
But  lear  thee  not  while  love  is  near. 

Parlez  bos!    Though  here  we  meet 

In  silence  deeo,  alone, 
No  guilty  thoughts  disturb  oiir  sools, 

Nor  wish  we  fear  to  own. 
Pare  as  the  light  yon  orb  Imputs^ 
Shall  be  the  meeting  of  our  iwutSk 

• 

Parlez  bai!    A  ffenial  brailh 

Is  wandering  o'er  earthV  flowers^ 
Their  ftmffrance  minglee  with  thy  voioe, 

And  holy  joy  is  oars. 
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Parlez  has!  and  let  each  tone 
Echo  the  ftfodoeaa  of  mine  own. 

Farlez  hoi!    And  now  repeat 

The  vow  those  lipa  once  made. 
Mine  is  a  love  that  cannot  change, 

A  heart  that  ne'er  betrayed. 
O  say  that  thou  wilt  love  me  still, 
Through  storm  or  sunshine,  good  or  ill. 

Parlez  hat!    I  bless  thy  words, 

The  last  that  I  may  hear; 
Sweet  on  my  brow  thy  breath  I  feel, 

Upon  my  cheek  thy  tear. 
Now  ULke  thee  to  thy  bed  and  rest, 
And  be  thou  blest  as  I  am  blest. 

We  now  come  to  a  couple  of  writers,  who  differ  widely 
from  any  that  we  have  heretofore  noticed  in  these  numbers^ 
and  quite  as  widely  from  each  other:  viz:  Thomas  H.  Shreve^ 
and  Albert  Pike. — Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  written  in 
verse  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  they  have  both  been  very 
successful. — Mr.  Pike  has  published  a  volume,  but  we  have 
never  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  it.  The  extracts 
which  we  have  seen  from  it,  are  highly  creditable  to  our  lite- 
rature. Mr.  Pike  has  peculiarities,  which  distinguish  him 
fix>m  most  others  of  our  western  writers.  Much  of  his  life 
has  been  spent  in  the  far  soHtudes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  the  interminaUe  wildernesses  of  Arkansaw;  and  he  has 
imbibed  a  love  for  nature,  in  these  his  frequent  interviews, 
which  marks  everything  that  falls  from  his  pen.  It  is  refresh- 
ing to  read  his  poetry.  It  at  once  takes  us  itttSf  ^'^^'n  the 
cobweb  garret,  and  the  dusty  city.  We  staad^nth  him  in 
the  depths  of  the  great  western  solitudes, 

^Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound 
Save  his  own  dashing;" 

we  climb  with  him  the  rocky  heights  of  the  ffreat  western 
chain;  and  we  thread  with  him  the  mazes  of  the  great  wes- 
tern wilds.  This  is  a  delight,  which  none  other  than  a  true 
poet  can  impart  to  his  readers.  Yet  we  have  often  felt  it, 
when  reading  the  QM^tions  of  the  muse  of  Mr.  Pike. — We 
wish  our  limits 't^wl^^^  us  to  extract  from  Mr.  P.'s  writ- 
ings, more  largely  wMI^  Wi  ishall  be  able  to.  We  offer  what 
foUows  from  his  peA^wioElttt  further  reniark,  satisfied  that  it 
will  speak  for  him  aa  ntvorahly  as  we  should  be  able  to  our- 
selves. 
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TO   THE  MOCKING   BlKtK 

Thou  glorious  mocker  of  tbe  world!    I  hear 
Thj  Diany  voices  ringing  through  the  glooms 
Of  these  green  solitudes — and  all  the  dlear, 
Brieht  jpyance  of  their  song  enthralls  the  ear 
And  floods  the  heart.    Over  the  sphered  tombs 
Of  vanished  nations  rolls  thy  music  tide. 
No  light  from  history's  starlike  page  illumes 
The  memory  of  those  nations — they  have  died. 
None  cares  for  them  but  tbou — and  thou  mayst  sing, 
Perhaps,  o'er  me — as  now  thy  song  doth  ring 
Over  their  bones  by  whom  thou  once  wast  deified. 

Thou  scorner  of  all  cities!     Thou  dost  leave 
The  world's  turmoil  and  never-ceasing  din. 
Where  one  from  other's  no  existence  weaves. 
Where  the  old  sighs,  the  young  turns  grey  and  grieves, 
Where  misery  ^naws  the  maideq*s  heart  within: 
And  thou  dost  See  into  the  broad  green  woods, 
And  with  thy  soul  of  music  thou  dost  win 
Their  heart  to  harmony — no  jar  intrudes 
Upon  thy  sounding  melody.    Oh,  where, 
Amid  the  sweet  musicians  of  the  air 
Is  one  so  dear  as  thee  to  these  old  ipplitudes? 

Ha!  what  a  burst  was  that!  tbe  JSolian  strain 
does  floating  through  the  tangled  passages 
Of  the  lone  woods — and  now  it  comes  agaia-— 
A  multitudinous  melody — like  a  rain 
Of  glossy  music  under  echoing  trees. 
Over  a  ringing  lake:  it  wraps  the  soul 
With  a  bright  harmony  of  happiness- 
Even  a«,agem  is  wrapt,  when  round  it  roll 
Their  mgfw^of  brilliant  flame — till  we  become. 
Even  wffk  tbe  excess  of  our  deep  pleasure,  dumb. 
And  pant  Hke  some  swifl  runuer  clinging  to  tbe  goal. 

I  cannot  love  the  man  who  doth  not  love, 
(Even  as  men  love  light,]  the  song  of  birds: 
For  the  first  visions  that  my  boyheart  wove. 
To  fill  its  sleep  with,  were,  that  I  did  rove 
Amid  the  woods — what  time  the  snowy  herds  . 
Of  morning  cloud  fled  from  the  rising  sun 
Into  the  depths  of  heaven's  hoart;  as  words 
That  from  tbe  poet's  tongue  do  fall  upon 
And  vanish  in  the  human  heart;  and  tli|B-; 
I  revelled  in  those  songs,  and  sorro 
With  noonheat  overwrought,  the  mus^i's 

I  would,  sweet  bird!  that  I  migheliW  wttH  thee, 
Amid  the  eloquent  grandeur  of  the  shades, 
Alone  with  nature — but  it  may  not  be; 
I  lunre  to  struggle  with  the  tumbling  sea 
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Of  humaD  life,  antil  exiBteitce  fidea 
Into  dentb'i  d&rkne*8.    Tliou  wilt  sing  tsi  bou 
Thro'  the  thick  woods  uid  HiMdow-chequered  gladei. 
While  nooght  of  Bortow  cisti  a  dimness  o'er 
Thebrillianceof  th;  heart — hot  I  mustwoBr, 
As  now,  my  garmenting  of  pain  and  ears — 
As  penitents  of  old  th«ir  galling  tackcloth  wore> 

Yet  why  complaini — What  though  fond  hopeadeArred 
Have  ovenhadowed  Youth's  green  paths  with  gloom! 
Still,  joj'e  rich  muaic  is  not  all  unheard, — 
There  is  a  voice  ewoeter  than  thine,  sweet  hird! 
To  wolconje  me,  within  m;  humble  home; — 
There  is  an  eye  with  love's  devotion  bright, 
'I'hedarhneMof  exittence  to  illome! 
Then  why  complaint — When  death  ahall  cart  bia blight 
Over  the  spirit,  then  my  bonea  shall  rest 
Beneath  these  trees — and  front  thy  swelling  brean, 
O'er  them  thy  song  shall  pour  like  a  rich  flora  of  tigbt. 


UNB8   WftlTTBlt   OH   THE  ROCZT   HOUNTAfllS. 

The  deep  traneparetit  sky  is  fbit 

Of  many  thouband  glittering  lights — 
Unnumbered  stars  that  calmly  rule 

The  dark  dominions  of  the  night. 
The  mild  bright  moon  has  upward  risen. 

Out  of  the  grey  and  bonD^Jess  plain. 
And  all  around,  the  white  snows  glisten. 

Where  frost,  and  ice,  and  silence  reign,-,- 
While  agee  roll  away,  and  they  unchanged  remaiD. 

These  mountains,  piercing  the  blue  skylt^*;^ 

With  their  eternal  cones  of  ice;  'H 

The  torrents  dashing  from  on  high, 

O'er  rock  and  crng  and  precipice; 
Change  not,  but  stlu  remain  as  e7er, 

Unwaeting,  deathless  and  sublime, 
And  will  remain  while  lightnings  quiver. 

Or  stars  the  hoary  summits  climb. 
Or  rolls  the  thunder-chariot  of  eteroal  Time. 

It  ia  not  so  with  all— I  change,  ' 

Aud  waste  an  withn  hving  death, 
Like  one  that  baUi  become  a  strange. 

Unwelcome  pueei,  ami  lingereth 
Among  the  memories  or  the  past, 

Wliere  he  is  a  forgotten  name; 
For  Time  halh  greater  [lower  to  blast 

The  hope? ,  tlie  fooiing^  and  the  fame, 
To  make  tlie  puaioni  fi«c«,  or  their  flnt  ■tnugtb  to  U 
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The  wind  comes  nisbinsf  swiift  by  me, 

Poariog  its  coolness  on  my  brow;— 
Sach  was  /  once — as  proudly  free, 

And  yet,  alas!  how  altered  now! 
Yet  while  I  gaze  upon  yon  plain. 

These  mountains,  this  eternal  sky, 
The  scenes  of  boyhood  come  again, 

And  pass  before  the  vacant  eye, 
^till  wearing  something  of  their  ancient  brilliancy. 

Yet  why  complaini — for  what  is  wrong. 

False  friends,  cold-heartedness,  deceit, 
And  life  already  made  too  long. 

To  one  who  walks  with  bleeding  feet 
Over  its  paths? — it  will  but  make 

Death  sweeter' when  it  comes  at  last — 
And  though  the  trampled  heart  may  ache, 

Its  agony  of  pain  is  past. 
And  calmness  gathers  there,  while  life  is  ebbing  fast. 

Perhaps,  when  I  have  passed  away, 

Like  the  sad  echo  of  a  dream, 
There  may  be  some  one  found  to  say 

A  word  that  might  like  sorrow  seem. 
That  I  would  have— one  saddened  tear, 

One  kindly  and  regretting  thought—- 
Grant  me  but  that!— and  even  here. 

Here,  in  this  lone,  unpeopled  spot, 
To  breathe  away  this  life  of  pain,  I  murmur  not. 


We  are  not  sure,  but  that  as  a  general  thing,  there  is  more 
poetry  in  Mr.  Shreve's  prose  than  his  verse.  Yet  several  of 
his  metrictt  productions  show  that  he  could  take  a  place  in 
the  front  milk  of  American  bards,  were  he  disposed  to  apply 
himself,  and  pay  more  attention — a  great  deal  more  would  be 
necessary — to  the  niceties  of  versification,  the  harmony  of 
numbers,  and  the  correctness  of  rhyme.  He  is  sometimes 
lamentably  at  fault  in  all  of  these  respects:  at  other  times,  he 
sits  his  Pegasus  well.  We  know  not  where  to  look,  among 
the  offspring  of  the  American  Muse,  for  anything  of  a  kindred 
nature  superior  to  the  fragment  given  below.  It  is  startlingly 
bold,  and  thrillingly  imagmative.  We  would  apprize  the  rea- 
der, that  a  second  or  thu*d  reading — either  of  which  it  will 
bear — is  necessary  to  its  just  appreciatioBb 

The  poem  alluded  to,  is  extracted  firom  a  tale,  the  hero  of 
which,  with  a  load  of  misfortune  on  his  heart,  leaves  his  na- 
tive land,  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  his  health  elsewhere. 
On  a  stormy  night  at  sea,  he  is  represented  as  standing  on  the 
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deck  of  the  vessel,  and  giving  veat  to  the  emotions  of  hissouf 
in  the  following  lines: 

Lirs. 

Howl,  howl  ye  winds,  for  ye  canobarm 

The  demon  of  my  mad*ning  sorrow: 
Daeh  wildly  waves,  ye  bodd  no  harm 

To  one  whose  heart  no  hope  can  botrow! 

Clouds  shroud  the  Present — and  the  Past 

Is  but  a  scene  ot  prospects  blightedl 
The  Future  seems  a  chaos  vast. 

And  on  my  vision  looms  benighted! 

The  dreams  of  Youth,  alas,  are  vain— 
They  gleam,  and  then  mid  shadows  vanish: — 

The  heart  must  movm  its  first-bom  slain, 
Ere  Truth  will  dawn,  and  error  banish. 

I've  hung  entranced  on  Wisdom's  page. 

And  hoped  the  while  for  future  glory: 
I've  felt  Ambition's  fever  rage, 

And  dream'd  myself  in  triumph  hoary.' 

The  hope  has  fled--«the  dream  is  gone» 

Ere  Youth  hath  from  my  bosom  parted; 
And  I,  thus  reft,  must  wander  on 

'Mid  thick'ning  shades,  sad^  weary -hearted! 

To  quench  in  grief  each  fond  desire— 
To  dream  of  bliss,  and  wake  to  sadness-* 

To  see  the  brightetft  hopes  expire 
Where  dark  Despair  broods  murky  madneto»— 

.  • 

Is  to  be  curst!    Ambition— ^eath—- 
The  fondest  ties  may  quickly  sever!  * 

Hopes  and  affections  are  but  breath- 
Dim  starlights  o'er  a  dark  forever! 

Ere  Age  hath  quench'd  our  youthful  fire, 

We  love,  and  dream  of  joys  unending— 
But  what  avails  Love's  wild  desire 

Where  smiles  and  tears  are  always  Uendingl 

Death  hates  a  heart  which  truly  loves^- 

The  tyrant  hath  no  sigh  for  sorrow; 
And  oft,  too  oft.  Experience  proves 
■    The  joy  to*day  a  wreck  to-morrow« 

To  Fame^s  proud  field  I  eager  turned,. 
And  swore  my  banner  should  wave  o'er  it: 

I  fought  and  won — and  shortly  spurned 
Tlie  paltry  deed,  and  hibuot  for  H. 
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painfiil.  S^ytbat,  when  .their  advocates  have  chosen  to  call 
them  by  thetbrre  respectable  name  of  mysteries,  the  charita- 
ble and  kuidly  disposed  have  acquiesced  in  this  title,  instead  of 
designating  popular  dogmas  by  the  harder  and  more  offensive 

«^  pes,  Avtuch,  in  strict  truth  and  honesty,  they  have  felt  to  be 
e  most  appropriate  ones.     And  the  trinity,  and  its  kindred 
doctrines,  have  been  unthinkingly  conceded  to  be  mysteries, 
when  they  have  no  claim  to  be  so  esteemed.     But,  however 
this  may  be,  there  has  undoubtedly  been  a  loose,  unguarded 
use  of  language  among  liberal  Christians — a  vague  and  indis- 
criminate denunciation  of  mysteries.    And  thus,  in  part,  has 
the  impression  been   produced,  than  which  nothing  j^an  be 
more  groundless,  that  our  form  of  faith  is  a  cold  icv  matter  of 
the  intellect,  bringing  light  for  the  understanding,  but  no  fire 
for  the  heart,  providing  no  sphere  for  the  imagination,  no 
object  for  the  affections.    Shall  it  be  through  any  careless- 
ness of  ours,  that  that  mode  of  religion  is  so  regarded,  which 
we  believe,  in  the  sincerity  of  our  souls,  approximates  most 
nearly  of  all,  the  Truth  as  it  was  in  themind,and  lived  m  the 
life,  and  issued  from  the  lips  of  the  Divine  Teacher  of  JudeaY 
Was  there  ever  a  religion  that  appealed  so  powerfully  to  every 
pure  and  beautiful  feeling — that  opened  so  lofty  a  range  to 
the  imagination,  as  Christianity,  as  it  is  portrayed  m  the  history 
of  Jesus,  in  him,  and  by  him?    Is  there  any  poetry  so  perfect 
and  so  true,  as  his  instructions? — any  creations  of  genius  so 
sublime  as  his  life?    Had  the  affections  of  tlie  human  soul 
ever  such  an  object  presented  to  them,  as  his  character — a 
perfect  illustration  of  living  loveliness — a  revelation  of  the 
Supreme  Beauty?    If  our  form  of  religion  is  as  we  profess  to 
believe,  the  simple  truth  of  Jesus,  it  cannot  be  deficient  in  its 
adaptation  to  the  feelings.     And  we  must  take  care  that  we 
do  not  give  occasion  for  false  impressions.    False  impressions 
are  produced  by  ai^  utter  and  unqualified  condemnation  of 
mysteries. 

But  to  return.  I  just  now  specified  certain  doctrines,  com- 
monly denominated  mysteries — such,  for  instance,  as  original 
sin,  tpe  imputation  of  Adam's  guilt,  the  union  of  two  natures 
.in  Christ.  It  is  maintained  that  our  Lord  was  at  once,  wholly 
a  huimri  being,  and  wholly  the  Supreme  Being — that  he  had 
a  limited  human  mind,  and  an  infinite  and  divine  mind — and 
that  this  is  a  mystery  like  that  of  the  union  of  the  body  and 
soul.  But  this  case  of  the  body  and  soul  is  not  a  parallel  one. 
It  would  be  a  parallel  case  if  it  were  meant  that  our  Savior 
had  only  a  human  body  and  a  divine  soul.  But  this  is  not  the 
doctrine.     The  popular  idea  is,  that  he  had  a  humaadnind  as 
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In  truth  I  loved  her  very  well, 

And  thoogbt  that  she  loved  me: 
The  reason  why,  I  cannot  tell. 
But,  when  I  wooed  this  pretty  belle—- 

'Twas  a  mistake  in  me. 

She's  dark  of  eye — and  her  sweet  smile, 

Like  some  of  which  I've  road. 
Is  false — for  she,  with  softest  guile, 
Lured  me  'mong  rocks,  near  Love's  bright  isle. 

And  then — she  cut  me  dead. 

• 

My  vanity  was  wounded  sore— - 

And  that  I  bate  the  worst: 
You  see,  a  haughty  look  I  wore. 
And  thought  bhe  could  not  but  adore, 

Of  all  men,  me  the  first. 

Well,  thank  the  fates,  once  more  I'm  free—  ' 

At  every  shrine  I'll  bow; 
And  if  again  a  girl  cheat  me, 
Exceeding  sharp  I  guess  she'll  be— 

I've  cut  my  eye*teoth  now. 

•  • 

Oh,  like  the  bumblebee,  I'll  rove, 

Just  when  and  where  I  please — 
Inhaling  sweets  from  every  grove. 
Humming  aroun<1  each  flower  I  love. 

And  dancing  in  each  breeze. 

• 

We  will  conclude  our  extracts  for  this  month — ^for  thi^  pa- 
per is  unconsciously  becoming  very  long,  we  having  been  in 
good  company  all  the  time  we  were  making  selections  for  it — 
vnth  a  piece  of  Mr.  Pike's,  which  we  venture  warmly  to  re- 
commend to  the  attention  of  his  fellow  bards  of  the  West. 
Let  them  regard  the  hints  it  throws  out,  and  we  shall  soon  have 
a  literature  wortliy  of  the  Great  Valley. 

TO   THE   POETS   OF  THE   WEST. 

What!  want  ye  themes  for  poetryl— 

Does  not  each  wild  and  darkling  deU, 
That  over  the  broad  West  ye  see. 

Some  strange  and  thrilling  story  telll 
What,  themes  for  song!  oh  look  around — 

Look  to  the  tales  of  olden  time- 
Look  to  the  *'Dark  and  Bloody  ground"— 

And  then  go  build  the  lofty  rhynieu 
The  sights  ye  see  there  moat  iaepirs 
Vour  hearUy  and  touch  your  |MM  e«  with  a  hunuaf  fire. 
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Ob,  will  ye  not  immortalise 

The  men  who  peopled  this  your  land? 
Who  here  beneath  these  western  skies, 

Began  an  empire — one  to  stand, 
Self-ruled,  forever? — Earth  has  seen 

No  men  like  these— and  will  ye  let 
The  noblest  stars  Time's  heaven  witbiii 

In  darkness  and  in  silence  setl— 
Ah,  will  ye  let  their  memory  fade 
Out  of  your  country's  heart,  while  their  low  graves  upbraid? 

No  themes  for  poetry!     Behold  ^ 

The  nameless  Indian's  bleeching  bones, 
Through  which  the  wind  blows  keen  and  cold, 

Uttering  its  solitary  moans. 
TiMB  has  been  here, — his  silent  tread 

Has  trampled  nations  to  the  grave: — 
And  do  these  armies  of  the  dei^ 

No  notice  from  the  poet  crave? 
Methinks  each  bone  a-near  ye  flung, 
Calls  on  your  slumbering  pens  with  a  resistless  tongue. 

No  themes  for  poetry!     Why  roll 

The  mighty  rivers  of  the  West, 
Down  to  their  sepulchre  and  goal. 

The  hoairy  ocean's  heaving  breast? 
Where  are  your  boundless  fore8ts?-*where 

Your  all-illimitable  plains — 
Your  mountains  cleaving  the  blue  air, 

On  which  the  sun  his  glory  rains. 
Like  the  eternal  fire  upon 
The  goddess  Freedom's  broad  and  unstained  altar-stone? 

No  themes  for  poetry!     Behold 
The  glorious  women  of  the  West. 

He  were  indeed  of  heart  most  cold, 
Who  could  not  warm  his  froven  breast 

To  poetry,  at  their  bright  eyes- 
He  who  would  ask  a  brighter  theme, 

To  stir  the  hidden  melodies, 

That,  like  the  sky-larks  morning  dream 

Of  joyfulness  and  gashing  song, 
Should  startle  the  dull  world,  pouring  its  paths  along. 

Great  West!     Adopted  mother!  hear 

The  adoration  of  thy  son! 
To  me  thou  shalt  be  ever  dear. 
And  I  will  joy  to  see  thee  run 
Thy  race  of  power.    My  pen,  my  Umgae, 

My  heart  and  all  its  powers  are 
Before  thy  burning  altar  flung, 

To  serve  thee  and  exalt  thee  there; — 
And  humble  though  the  oflerinff  be,  i* 

*TiB  all  ([  would  'twere  more)  that  1  cm  offnr  thee.  I 
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As  before  remarked,  we  have  recently  read  a  great  deal  of 
the  poetry  of  our  glorious  western  land:  and  though  we  can- 
not Doast  of  having  yet  produced  much  that  is  peculiarly  toes- 
tenij  yet  we  have  a  respectable  quantity  that  is  particularly 
good,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  been 
brought  forth.  And  we  shall  continue  to  give  it  to  our  rea- 
ders, from  month  to  month,  we  hope  throughout  our  entire 
volume. 


Art.  VIII.— mystery  IN  RELIGION  RECOGNIZED  BY 

UNITARIANS. 

[  The  following  is  a  Sermon.  It  was  given  to  us  by  its  au- 
.  thor,  with  permission  "to  do  what  we  pleased  with  it."  Our 
intention,  at  first  was,  as  expressed  to  him,  to  re-write  and  re- 
model it  so  as  to  take  it  out  of  the  sermon-form,and  give  it  a  mag- 
azine-shape; but,  upon  reading  it,  we  find  that  it  is  so  individ- 
ual in  its  character — so  marked  by  the  author's  own  peculiar 
method,  that  we  should  do  both  it  and  him,  great  injustice,  by 
altering  it  in  any  respect.  Besides,  we  think  it  is  more  inter- 
esting as  it  stands:  and  we  are  sure  that  all  who  read  the  first 
paragraph,  will  not  stop  till  they  have  read  the  whole  sermon, 
at  least  once. — We  believe  that  the  train  of  remark  was  sug- 
gested by  an  idea  expressed  in  one  or  two  recent  English  books 
of  Travels  in  the  United  States — that,  "Unitarianism  is  admi- 
rably adapted  to  American  taste,  because  Americans  hate  all 
mystery,  and  Unitarianism  saves  them  from  it." — Edb*  ] 

It  has  very  often  been  objected  to  our  form  of  Christianity, 
that  it  divests  the  subject  of  religion  of  all  mystery.  If  this  be 
the  case, — and  I  apprehend  it  has  been  altogether  too  eagerly 
admitted, — the  objection  is  a  fatal  one.  Convince  xne  that  a 
system  of  religion,  proposed  for  my  acceptance,  has  nothing 
mysterious  in  it,  and  I  shall  consider  myself,  at  once,  relieved 
from  all  obligation  to  look  into  its  claims.  J\o  evidence  that 
could  be  brought  in  its  favor,  could  be  so  powerful  as  the  evi- 
dence against  it,  resulting  from  the  absence  of  mystery.  It  is 
not  saying  too  much  to  affirm  that,  of  all  subjects,  religion  is, 
and  luftt  be,  the  most  m\'sterious.  That  a  form  of  faith  ad- 
nf^HWfsteries,  is  a  presumption  in  its  favor;  or  that  it  does 
noll|pnt^eni9  is  im  aigtiment  against  it* 
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But  we  mutt  be  careful  to  define  what  we  mean  by,  myste- 
ry. The  term  is  continually  applied,  where  there  is  no  sort 
of-  olaim  to  the  title.  A  ay,  it  is  most  frequently  used  in  refer- 
ence to  subj.ects  which,  of  all  others,  are  the  least  mysterious. 
TI10  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  for  instance,  always  finds  shelter 
finom  the  assaults  of  the  understanding,  under  the. name  of  a 
mystery.  This  word  has  been  astonishin^y  abused;  and  for 
truth's  sake,  let  me  speak  plainly. — We  are  told  that  God  is 
three  persons,  in  one  bein^.  If  by  this  doctrine  is  meant  that 
Grod  is  one  being,  sustaining  three  difierent  relations,  or  char- 
acters, or  offices — that  he  is  our  Creator,  Saviour,  and  Sanctir 
fier,  and  therefore  three  in  One, — this  is  nothing  more  itdrless 
than  a  statement  of  Unitarianism.  There  is  no  real,  only  a 
nominal,  trinity*  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is.  meant  that  there 
are  three  distinct  beings,  independent  and  co-equal,  one  only  in 
purpose  and  design,  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  consider 
whether  there  be  any  mystery  here;  for  this  is  downright 
polytheism;  and  every  believer  in  the  doctrine,  strenuously 
disclaims  this  form  of  it.  But  if,  in  the  third  place,  we'  are 
told  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  actually  one,  and  actually  three 
---that  he  is  as  truly  one  as  an  individual  man  is  one,  and  three 
as  truly  as  three  difierent  men  are  three'— then  there  is  no 
mystery  here.  The  meaning  is  perfectly  plain;  and  it  is  per- 
fectly plain,  that  it  is  an  absurdity — a  number  of  very  simple 
and'iuteiligible  words,  put  together  with  gramnaatical  correqt- 
nesBj  hoi  expressing  a  palpable  contradiction.  One  might  as 
well  say  that  a  proposition,  affirming  that  black  is  white,  is  a 
mystery. — ^Lastly — it  may  be  said  that  the  doctrine  admits  of 
no  explanation — that  its  meaning  cannot  be  expressed — and 
therefore,  it  is  a  mystery.  We  can  only  say  that  such  myste- 
ries may  be  made  without  number.  But,  if  I  were  now  to 
repeat  a  sentence,  in  an  unknown  tongue,  or  a  series  of  inar- 
ticulate sounds,  and  demand  your  reverence  and  your  faith, 
however  strenuously  I  might  insist  upon  its  being  a  mystery, 
I  do  not  think  that  I  could  save  my  sanity  from  suspicion.  0^, 
if  you  could  possibly  be  brought  to  concede  that  it  was  a  mys- 
tery, you  would  leel  that  it  was  a  mystery,  not  of  God's,  but 
of  man's  making.  If  these  things  are  so,  how  comes  it  that 
the  doctine  referred  to,  retains  such  a  hold  upon  the  feelinss 
of  multitudes?  I  reply,  briefly,  that  words  are  continually 
mistaken  for  things;  and  a^  makes  every  thins  venerable^ 
even  the  greatest  absurdities.  The  principle  01  association 
is  so  strong  that  we  come  to  be  attached  to  any  thin|^ith 
which  we  have  long  kept  company.  The  thousandl 
Ue  impressions  of  childhood,  and  the  mantle  of  ant 
give  a  charm  to  the  greatest  delusions* 
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There  are  other  doctrines  which,  with  no  better  jreason^ 
have  been  dignified  With  the  name  of  Ynysteries.  The  doc- 
trine of  original  sin — the  proposition  that  man,  confessedly 
God's  noblest  work,  comes  from .  the  hand  of  his  Creator, 
burning  with  a  hatred  of  all  that  is  good,  and  with  a  lovAf 
all  that  is  evil;  the  imputation  of  the  guilt  of  the  first  man  to 
all  his  posterity;  the  union  of  two  natures  in  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour, making  him  perfect  man  and  perfect  God,  i.  e.,  finite 
and  infinite,  weak  and  omnipotent,  derived  and  underived;-— 
all  these  things  have  been,  and  are  called  mysteries.  I  have 
no  desire  to  enlarge  upon  them.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
dweinrfg  upon  what  we  regard  as  great  religious  errors,  not 
because  ]  have  not  my  opinions,  or  fear  to  express  them — but 
because  it  is  injurious  to  our  own  temper — it  endangers  the 
serenity  and  kindly  dispositions  of  our  own  minds,  to  be  con- 
stantly thinking  how  far  our  brethren  have  deviated  from 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  truth.  And,  besides,  the  cause  of 
truth  is  best  served,  not  by  constantly  doing  battle  with  error, 
but  by  striving  to  unfold  the  beauty  of  what  is  true.  For  my 
own  part,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  an  insult  to  the  truth, 
to  be  frequently  showing  her  off  in  comparison  with  error,  as 
if  she  were  not  divinely,  infinitely  beautiful  in  herself.  If,  in 
the  present  instance,  I  appear  to  depart  from  a  general  prao*^ 
tice,  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  triumphing  over  error,  but  to  do 
something  to  correct  an  injurious  mistake,  which  we  ourselves 
very  often  make.  I  have  no  wish  to  create  a  taste  for  relig- 
ious controversy.  But  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  understand 
our  own  views,  and  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  take  false  gi^unds» 
— I  do  not  feel  it  to  be  a  duty,  or  a  pleasure,  to  set  about  to 
correct  every  misapprehension  of  our  views.  The  attempt 
would  be  in  vain ;  for,  from  the  plainest  words  of  explanation, 
prejudice  can  always  extract  fresh  nourishment.  Butitisour 
duty  to  take  care  that  we  give  no  needless  occasion  for  mis- 
apprehension. Now,  no  little  injury  has  been  done  to  the  cause 
of  truth,  in  many  candid  and  well-disposed  minds,  by  the 
boast  which  the  friends  of  liberal  Christianity  have  so  often 
made,  that  their  religion  discards  all  mysteries;  and  the  objec- 
tion urged  against  all  other  forms  of  faith,  that  they  are  full 
of  mystery.  There  is  a  mistaken  use  of  languajk  here — a 
mistake  to  which  I  verily  suspect,  by  the  way,  not  a  few  have 
been  blinded  by  a  good  feeling — ^a  feeling  of  consideration  for 
others.  To  a  mind  habitually  alive  to  human  sympathy  and 
respej^t,  it  must  needs  be  painful  to  regard  as  absurdities,  doc- 
triacHi  believed  in  and  professed  by  a  large  body  of  men.  To 
feel  compelled  to  speak  of  them  as.  such^  must  be  evea  moc^ 
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painful.  S%4iiat,  Avhen  .their  advocates  have  chosen  to  call 
them  by  theniore  respectable  name  of  mysteries,  the  charita- 
ble and  kindly  disposed  have  acquiesced  in  this  title,  instead  of 
designating  popular  dogmas  by  the  harder  and  more  offensive  ' 
4Mipes,  wtuch,  in  strict  truth  and  honesty,  they  have  felt  to  be 
die  most  appropriate  ones.  And  the  trinity,  and  its  kindred 
doctrines,  have  been  unthinkingly  conceded  to  be  mysteries, 
when  they  have  no  claim  to  be  so  esteemed.  But,  however 
this  may  be,  there  has  undoubtedly  been  a  loose,  unguarded 
use  of  language  among  liberal  Christians — a  vague  and  indis- 
criminate denunciation  of  mysteries.  And  thus,  in  part,  has 
the  impression  been  produced,  than  which  nothing^can  be 
more  groundless,  that  our  form  of  faith  is  a  cold  icv  matter  of 
the  intellect,  bringing  light  for  the  understanding,  but  no  fire 
for  the  heart,  providing  no  sphere  for  the  imagination,  no 
object  for  the  affections.  Shall  it  be  through  any  careless- 
ness of  ours,  that  that  mode  of  religion  is  so  regarded,  which 
we  believe,  in  the  sincerity  of  our  souls,  approximates  most 
nearly  of  all,  the  Truth  as  it  was  in  themind,and  lived  m  the 
life,  and  issued  from  the  lips  of  the  Divine  Teacher  of  JudeaY 
Was  there  ever  a  religion  that  appealed  so  powerfully  to  every 
pure  and  beautiful  feeling — that  opened  so  lofty  a  range  to 
the  imagination,  as  Christianity,  as  it  is  portrayed  in  the  history 
of  Jesus,  in  him,  and  by  him?  Is  there  any  poetry  so  perfect 
and  so  true,  as  his  instructions? — any  creations  of  genius  so 
sublime  as  his  liie?  Had  the  affections  of  tlie  human  soul 
ever  such  an  object  presented  to  them,  as  his  character — ^a 
perfect  illustration  of  living  loveliness — ^a  revelation  of  the 
Supreme  Beauty?  If  our  form  of  religion  is  as  we  profess  to 
believe,  the  simple  truth  of  Jesus,  it  cannot  be  deficient  in  its 
adaptation  to  the  feelings.  And  we  must  take  care  that  we 
do  not  give  occasion  for  false  impressions.  False  impressions 
are  produced  by  ai^  utter  and  unqualified  condemnation  of 
mysteries. 

But  to  return.  I  just  now  specified  certain  doctrines,  com- 
monlv  denominated  mysteries — such,  for  instance,  as  original 
sin,  the  imputation  of  Adam's  guilt,  the  union  of  two  natures 
in  Christ.  It  is  maintained  that  our  Lord  was  at  once,  wholly 
a  huaum  being,  and  wholly  the  Supreme  Bein^ — that  he  had 
a  limited  human  mind,  and  an  infinite  and  divine  mind — and 
that  this  is  a  mystery  like  that  of  the  union  of  the  body  and 
soul.  But  this  case  of  the  body  and  soul  is  not  a  parallel  one. 
It  would  be  a  parallel  case  if  it  were  meant  that  our  Savior 
had  only  a  human  body  and  a  divine  soul.  But  this  is  not  the 
doctrine.     The  popular  idea  is,  that  he  had  a  humamtiiDd  as 
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well  as  a  human  body — that  he  had  the  wholefi^bte  of  a  man, 
spiritual  as  well  as  physical,  and  a  divine  natttjeln  addition, 
and  conjunction,  i.  e.,  that  he  was  at  once  ignorant  and  alt- 
wise,  dependent  and  absolutely  Supreme.  And  this,  it  is  said, 
is  a  mystery!  I  must  say  that,  to  tny  mind,  there  is  noiUfeig 
mysterious  in  it.  It  is  very  obviously  absurd  and  self-contra- 
dictory. So,  also,  the  representations  commonly  given  of 
human  nature — of  its  innate  and  original  depravity;  these 
things,  so  far  from  being  mysterious,  are  only  too  fearfully,  too 
shockingly  intelligible.  They  do  not  affecit  me  as  a  mystery 
does.  They  do  not  produce  awe.  But  they  break  up  the 
very  foundations  of  thought — they  lacerate  and  crush  every 
sentiment  of  right.  And  were  they  really  and  truly  believed, 
as  men  ffenerally  imagine  they  believe  them,  they  would  blast 
and  annihilate  the  mind  with  horror! 

I  have  now  endeavored  to  point  out  what  are  not  mysteries. 
Let  us  proceed  to  consider  what  are  mysteries.  And  here 
we  shall  do  ^ell  to  refer  for  instruction  to  the  great  Teacher. 
What  was  it  that  He  called  a  niystery  ?  After  he  had  uttered 
ihe  well-known  parable  of  the  sower,  who  went  out  to  sow, 
and  some  seed  fell  by  the  way-side,  and  some  on  stony  places, 
and  some  on  good  ground,  the  disciples  inquired  of  him,  why 
he  spake  in  parables.  He  replied:  **You  are  able  to  under- 
stand the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  but  the  people 
are  unable."  Now,  it  is  perfectly  plain,  that  the  parable* 
which  he  had  just  before  related,  was  what  he  called  a  myste- 
ry. Its  meaning  was  veiled  to  those  to  whom  it  was  address- 
ed. It  was  a  mystery,  not  because  it  was  essentially  unintel- 
ligible, not  because  it  opposed  their  perceptions  of  truth  and 
right,  but  because  it  was  hidden.  To  his  disciples,  Jesus 
proceeded  to  unfold  its  signification,  which,  so  fer  from  being 
difficult  or  repugnant  to  right  reason  and  feeling,  accords  Math 
our  best  sentifnents.  Under  the  similitude  of  a  sower,  our 
Lord  instructs  his  disciples  that  he  intended  to  represent  a 
teacher  of  truth,  disseminating  religious  knowledge.  When 
we  look  into  the  Epistles,  we  find  the  apostles  frequently  allu- 
ding to  what  they  call  a  great  mystery.  And  they  evidently 
refer  to  the  design  of  God  to  establish  a  universal  religion, 
and  communicate  the  same  spiritual  blessings  to  all  nutions, — 
Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.  This  design  of  Providence  was,  to 
the  descendants  of  Abraham,  a  mystery;  not  by  any  means 
a  thing  opposed  to  their  ideas  of  right,  but  in  perfect  accord- 
ance witn  the  best  conceptions  of  justice  and  benevolence, 
but  still  a  mystery,  because  it  was  concealed,  hidden  from  the 
Jews,  who,  m  their  narrowness,  believed  themselves  the  favor- 
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itesof  Heav€Q|JMB<l  never  dreamed  that  Grentiles  were  regard- 
ed by  God  iif  Jw  same  light  with  themselves. 

K  we  turn  from  the  book  of  Revelation  to  the  book  of  na- 
tm-e— that  and  other  prior  revelation,  we  find  it  full  of  similar 
mysteries — ^full  of  hidden  things.  Earth,  air,  and  ocean  teem 
with  them.  What  is  the  whole  creation  but  one  stupendous 
my stery,  into  which  our  profoundest  and  most  successful  inqut- 
ries,  only  make  us  more  and  more  feel  how  much  remains  un- 
known. I  do  not  bid  you  wait  till  night  spreads  over  us  her 
mantle,  wrought  all  over  with  mysteries.  But  let  the  eye 
rest  for  a  brief  space  upon  any  object  at  which  it  may  chance 
to* glance,  no  matter  how  humble,  be  it  the  smallest  pebble  Or 
a  grain  of  sand.  How  does  it  arrest  your  attention,  and  sug- 
gest the  most  profoundly  curious  questions?  How  came  that 
particle  of  matter  to  lie  where  it  is?  Whence  came  it? — 
where  was  it  ages  ago?  and  in  what  form?  Why  does  it  oc- 
cupy that  place,  and  not  another?  Why  is  it  at  rest,  and  not 
in  motion?  Who  fashioned  it?  and  what  was  its  destiny,  and 
its  u^e?  Or  the  flower  that  thy  foot  is  just  about  to  crusli — a 
little  while  since  it  was  not.  How  came  it  here  in  the  pni-  ^ 
verse,  with  its  delicate  organization,  and  its  Ixjautiful  leaves? 
and  what  viewless  hand  is  scattering  abroad  its  fragrance? 

But  if  you  would  feel  how  mysterious  nature  is,  just  call  to 
mind  the  condition  of  the  world  before  the  appearance  of 
Christianity.  Then  men  were  so  startled  and  excited  by  the 
multitudinous  and  ever-varying  displays  and  appearances  of 
nature,  that  the  agonized  imagination,  unable  to  wait  for  the 
slow  and  imperfect  interpretations  of  the  understanding,  crea- 
ted whole  races  of  spiritual  beings,  and  almost  every  object 
became  instinct  with  an  unearthly  life.  Every  mountain, and 
grove,  and  river,  had  each  its  guardian  God.  Every  passion, 
every  employment,  every  enterprise,  every  season,  and  every 
day.  In  every  flower.  An  airy  being  was  embowered.  The 
hosts  of  deities  that  peopled  the  wilderness,  have  departed* 
And  now.  Earth  is  not  the  less  mysterious,  but  tlie  more  so. 
The  gods  and  fairies,  who  were  once  believed  in,  though  in- 
visible, were  supposed  to  be  clad  in  human  shapes,  and  so 
their  agency  was  rendered  in  some  sort  intelligible — the  mind 
was  appeased  with  something  like  an  explanation  of  provi- 
dence, and  the  mystery  of  creation  was  in  a  manner,  solved. 
But  now,  a  voice  hath  been  heard  in  the  wilderness,  a  highway 
hath  been  prepared  through  the  desert,  and  One  hath  come, 
Almighty — never  slumbering  nor  sleeping— encircling  and  fill- 
ing all  things-T-living  in  all  life — moving  in  all  motion.  No 
space  can  circumscrioe  his  presence.    ^Eternity  is  his  lifc- 
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time*''    He  is  without  form;  and  the  umveraei^^Ebi^ds  no  ade» 

quatesymbol  of  his  bein^*  What  a  transcendnt  mystery  is 
here!  **Who,  by  searching  can  find  out  God?— who  can  find 
out  the  Almighty  to  perfection?"  Some  traces  of  his  great* 
ness  and  goodness  we  can  discern,  enough  to  inspire  periect 
confidence  and  love.  But  the  things  we  behold — ^''these,"  ia 
the  sublime  language  of  the  book  of  Job,*  "these  are  but  a 
portion  of  his  wiaysy— these  are  but  the  borders  of  his  works* 
How  faint  the  whisper  v/e  have  heard  of  him!  The  thunders 
of  his  power  who  can  understand !" 

When,  from  looking  abroad,  we  turn  and  contemplate'  our 
own  nature — ^here,  again,  an  abyss  of  mystery  opens  before 
us.  What  am  I?  What  is  this,  that  I  call  myself — me?  And 
where  am  I?  Where  i^tliis  me,  which  1  am  'obscurely  sensible^ 
is  wrapt  up  in  this  garment  of  flesh,  in  this  net-work  of  nerve? 
And  whither  do  I  tend,  in  this  irnmense  universe,  and  through 
the  eternity  which  presses  itself  on  my  mind,  with  aninvisime 
conviction  of  reality  ?  Am  I  alone,  an  orphan,  without  a  pro- 
tector, and  what  are  the  resources,  the  hidden  forces,  the  un- 
'discovered  relations  of  my  being?  Is  this  life,  which  I  feel 
within  me,  a  fount  of  immortality?  or  is  it  but  a  drop  flung 
from  the  great  central  source,  shortly  to  be  exhaled,  and  then 
vanish  forever  and  ever?  '  There  is  nO  end  to  the  questions 
that  suggest  themselves,  when  we  look  into  ourselves  and  try 
to  fathom  the  depths  of  our  own  souls. 

Now,  as  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  Religion,  that  it  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  relations  between  God  and  man — these 
two  of  all  existences  the  most  mysterious,  that  is  the  least 
known,  it  is  vain  to  talk  of  religion  without  mystery.  Under 
all  its  forms,  in  every  shape  in  which  it  has  existed,  it  has  to  do 
with  the  hidden  and  the  unknown. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  observe,  that  it  is  characteris- 
tic of  all  these  true  mysteries  of  which  I  have  spoken,  that, 
while  they  fill  the  mind  with  awe  and  a  deep  sense  of  its  -fee- 
bleness and  ignorance,  they  do  not  crush  it — it  may  pause, 
baffled  for  a  while,  but  the  prevailing  feeling  is  curiosity. — 
Wonder  is  the  beginning  of  all  spiritual  life.  When  the  apple 
fell  before  Newton,  his  philosophic  eye  discerned  a  mystery 
there.  It  did  not  silence  and  paralyse  his  spirit,  but  it  stimu- 
lated it;  and  how  magnificent  was  the  result!  We  are  wont 
to  heajr  reason  and  mystery  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  antag- 
onist terms,  expressing  ideas  utterly  at  discord.     There  may 
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be  opposition  here;  but  it  is  opposition  essential  to  harmony — 
to  the  production  of  light.  Without  mystery,  reason  could 
not  act  It  is  darkness  that  induces  it  to  look  for  light — con- 
fusion that  prompts  it  to  reduce  things  to  harmony.  Mystery 
does  not  forbid,  it  invites  the  advance  of  the  mind.  The  more 
rational  a  man  is  in  his  religion,  the  more  freely  and  power- 
fully he  exercises  thought  and  reflection,  the  plainer  is  it,  not 
that  he  rejects,  but  that  he  recognizes  mystery.  The  farther 
a  man  extends  his*  spiritual  conquests,  the  deeper  is  his  feeling 
of  the  boundless  unknown — the  inexhaustible  mystery  that 
lies  before,  and  around,  and  within  him.* 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  help  suggesting  one  question — By 
whom  is  the  mysterious  nature  of  revelation  most  fully  ac- 
knowledged?   Is  it  by  those  who  erect  in  the  pathway  of  the 
mind  a  cunning  fabric  of  words,  and  write  thereon  the  name 
of  mystery,  and  strive  to  prevent  others  from  going  beyond 
it,  and  speak,  and  act  as  if  they  had  reached  the  utmost  boun- 
dary of  the  intellect?—- or  is  it  by  those  who  are  so  fully  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  human  ignorance,  and  so  deeply  feel 
that   religion  has   depths  which  have   not  yet  been   fath- 
omed or  even  suspected,  that  they  press  oi^ard  and  onward, 
and  not  only  allow,  but  do  their  utmost  to  encourage  others  to 
start  up  from  that  state  of  spiritual  deadness  into  which  sO 
fluiny  tall — to  break  away  from  the  chains  of  conformity  and 
custom,  and  to  go  forth  into  the  vast  realms  of  the  Unknown. 
Let  minds  be  free,  and  then  they  will  discover  how  great  is 
the  mystery  of  Godliness.     This  discovery  is  not  inconsistent 
with  spiritual  growth.     It  is  indispensable  to  it.     A  man  may 
be  so  impressed  with  the  mystery  of  religion,  as  to  be  almost 
bewildered  by  it.     This  is  an  unhappy  state.     Still  his  condi- 
tion is  not  so  bad  as  that  of  another,  who  finds  nothing  myste- 
rious in  this  subject — nothing  to  excite  his  attention,  or  en- 
gross his  thoughts.     He  who  feels  painfully  how  little  he  knows 
will  be  prompted  to  seek  the  necessary  relief.    If  he  gives  up 
in  despair,  the  fault  is  in  his  previous  state,  in  the  want  of  a 
healthy  mind,  and  w^ell-disciplmed  heart;  the  temporary  inter- 
est he  may  have  taken  in  religion,  has  not  accelerated  but 
retarded  his  fate. 

*  Wt  wert  reque«t«d  by  the  author  to  enlarfe  upon  thli  paragraph,  beciuie,  he  laid,  •*! 
tMTe  not  more  than  half  developed  the  ideas  it  contatni.**  At  a  future  time,  perhape,  we 
may  do  to:  at  present  we  can  only  reoommtnd  tt  to  the  rery  cartlbl  tbovglit,  and  the  r§' 
ptmmi  of  our  readeri. — Eos. 
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Only  cherish  serious  and  thoughtful  habits  of  mind;  accus- 
tom yourselves  to  read,  and  study,  and  think,  and  then  Relig- 
ion will  open  upon  you  with  its  mysteries;  and  through  its  mys- 
teries will  come,  life,  and  light,  and  joy,  that  passeth  all  under- 
standing, r. 


THE  MOTHER  AND  CHILD. 

It  waB  a  mother  and  her  child : 
She  huflhed  him  with  a  lullaby. 

And,  as  she  sung,  he  smiled. 
Her  hair  lay  carelessly  and  wild 

Upon.asun-burnt  brow; 
But  there  was  beauty  in  her  eye, 
(It  lives,  it  burns  before  me  now,) 
That  might  all  time  and  change  defy — 
Such  beauty  is  not  bom  to  die. 
•         ■ 

**  Sleep,  my  fatherless,  sleep,  sleep ! " — 

(Thus  she  sung,) 
(*  Be  thy  slumbers  sweet  and  deep. 
While  the  shades  of  evening  creep 

From  the  forest  boughs  among ; 
-And  the  dews  the  meadows  steep: 

Sleep,  Oh  sleep ! — 
Close, close,. that  little  hand. 

And  that  too  watchful  eye; 
And  in  slumbers  soft  and  bland. 
Dream  of  days  gone  by. 
Sleep,  my  orphan,  sleep ! 
While  the  moon,  so  mild, 
Doth  her  vigils  keep ; 
And  the  shadows  sweep; 
And  the  silent  night  falls  deep 
O'er  the  wild. 
Sleep,  my  little  child, 
Sleep,  oh  sleep ! '' 

'Twas  nothing^-yet  in  every  note 

That  mother  breathed  above  her  young, 
More  heavenly  music  seemed  to  float, 
Than  ever  gifted  Mozan  wrote, 

Than  Pasta  ever.  sung.  j.m.t. 
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AV  AOBEESS   DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE    PhI    BeTA   KaFFA    SoCISTT    OF    HaRTARD 

UiriyERSiTY,  27  August,  1835,  on  the  duties  of  educated  men  in  a  re- 
piTBLfc.     By  Theopuilus    Parsons. — Boston:   RusseU^   Oiiome^  k  Co. 

^^Whatare  the  dutiefi  imposed  upon  our  educated  men,  by  the  democracy 
of  our  institutions  P '  It  is  an  all  important  question,  and  Mr.  Parsons  has 
sketched,  ably,  the  answer.  •What  is  the  office  of  Literature  in  this  land, 
claiming  to  be  free?  Is  it  to  please  the  people,  and  flatter  them?  or  to  retail 
to  them  the  theoretic  wisdom  of  past  time?  Is  it  to  amuse,  or  to  instruct? 
To  sing  a  sweet  song  which  shall  lull  us  into  self-satisfied  security,  or  to 
speak  in  a  voice  of  warning,  exhortation  and  reproof?  Do  our  writers  exert 
no  power  in  the  republic?  The  journals  answer,  ^^Chey  arc  but  less  than 
Omnipotent.''^  Having  then  this  power,  how  are  they  bound  to  use  it?  For 
the  good  of  their  fellows.  Who  is  ignorant  of  these  truths?  We  all  know 
the  iofliience  exerted  by  the  better  educated  in  this  country;  we  all  sec  how 
that  influence  should  act, — but  we  do  not  see  it  thus  exerted;  and,  what  is 
worse,  wo  do  not  among  the  mass  of  educated  men  see  a  tendency  to  the 
right  path. 

The  universities  aYid  schools  of  our  country,  says  Mr.  Parsons,  were  foun- 
dedin  the  same  spirit  which  induced  those  in  other  lands  to  build  ramparts 
mnd  walls  of  granite :  from  the  shades  of  Harvard  should  go  forth  not  mere 
scholars  to  adorn  a  literature, — but  men  of  enlarged  and  well  disciplined 
minds,  who  can  be  a  more  sure  barrier  to  misrule  than  all  the  granite  of  the 
hills.    The  walls  of  Harvard  were  not  built,  "merely  to  provide  you  with 
the  means  of  earning  your  bread  by  the  labor  of  the  mind,  rather  than  th\s 
hand."    Far  wider  reached  the  ken  of  those  who  laid  the  corner  stones  of 
our  Universities, — they  wished  them  to  become  the  central  suns  of  education 
for  oar  country ;  from  which  should  go  forth  not  alone,  those  that  should  in- 
struct the  young, — but  those  who  from  the  sacred  desk,  at  the  bar  of  justice, 
by  the  sick-bed,  through  the  press,  in  the  converse  of  the  fire-side, — in  shorty 
who  should  everywhere,  and  their  whole  lives  long,  instruct  and  elevate 
those  about  them.    But  is  the  object  of  our  forefathers  answered?    Do  those 
who  speak  to  the  multitude  use  the  words  of  flattery,  or  truth?     "The  peo- 
ple in  the  aggregate,^^  says  Mr.  Parsons,  "are  now  told,  constantly,  not  of 
their  torereignty  only,  but  of  their  intelligence,  and  purity,  and  worth." — 
And  he  most  admirably  illustrates  the  danger  of  this  course,  by  the  fate  of 
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fifth  namber^containing  the  ^Backslider,'  will  bo  published  on  the  20ih  of  this 
month.    The  series  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Henry  Ware. 

When  our  Lord  taught  by  parables,  he  taught  by  fiction  or  fable;  and 
whether  a  moral  truth  be  imprcued  by  a  reference  to  history  or  to  fiction,  can 
make  no  difference ;  though  to  Ucuk  or  produce  belief  in  a  truth,  history  alone 
may  oftentimes  be  titled.  We  have  all,  within  us,  by  nature  and  education^ 
feelings  and  principles,  which  are  equally  appealed  to  and  awakened  by  what 
is  true,  merely,  to  the  motives  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  frailties  of  man^ 
nature;  and  that  which  is,  in  addition,  true  in  point  of  time,  place,  and  cir- 
cumstance; for,  when  I  relate  a  fact,  it  is  not  time  and  place  which  touch 
and  rouse  your  moral  sense,  but  it  is  the  character  and  nature  which  lie  be- 
yond; and  if  I  keep  the  character  and  nature  unharmed,  it  matters  not  what 
change  of  circumstance  I  make — the  effect  is  the  same.  We  are  led  to  make 
these  remarks  from  an  incipient  hostility,  seen  in  some,  to  moral  works  of 
fiction. 

Of  the  series  before  us,  we  have  read  only  two.  The  Sceptic,  and  Home.— 
The  first  is  an  admirable  work,  and  does  its  authoress  much  honor;  but  it 
does  not  appeal  to  us,  to  our  best  feelings,  and  our  every-day  feelings,  as  does 
the  most  admirable  volume  of  Miss  Sedgwick's;  a  volume  worth,  in  our 
eyes,  more  than  all  her  novels.  Indeed,  we  can  scarce  speak  too  highly  of 
the  morality,  religion,  and  philosophy  of  ^^Home."  It  would  have  done  Miss 
Edgeworth  credit,  and  comes  from  a  head  and  heart  that  may  claim  sisterhood 
with  that  noble  and  truly  great  woman.  To  every  parent,  tu  every  husband, 
and  every  wife,  and  every  child — (for  M'hy  should  we  exclude  one  human 
creature?) — we  would  sincerely  and  warmly  say :  ^^Read  and  study  this  little 
tract,  until  its  truths,  (for  every  page  swarms  with  truths,)  become  part  of 
you.''  We  think  the  religious  world,  without  distinction  of  sects,  is  much 
beholden  to  Mr.  Ware,  for  his  agency  in  bringing  this  scries  before  the  world; 
we  dare  not  doubt  its  success,  for  it  would  be  a  slander  on  our  fellow-men  to 
do  so,  and  as  little  can  we  doubt  its  utility.  May  the  plan  be  carried  out 
fully  and  well,  and  God  give  it  speed.  j.  b.  p. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

In  consequence  of  the  illness  of  the  Editor,  we  have  been  unable  this 
month,  to  collect  certain  items  of  intelligence,  which  have  been  asked  for; 
particularly  those  relative  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  West.  We  hope  to 
have  them  for  the  November  number.  All  articles  intended  for  the  Messen- 
ger, should  reach  us  during  the  first  or  second  week  of  the  month  :  and  the- 
earlier  they  are  at  hand,  the  better. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

All  the  New-England  subscribers  will,  hereafter,  receive  the  Messenger 
through  James  Monroe  Sl  Co.  of  Boston. 
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Vol.  I.  JANUARY,  1036.  No.  7. 


A«T.  I.— ON  THE  L.VITARIANISM  OF  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE. 

There  are  few  objections  to  Unitarianisni  which  weigh  more 
with  the  public  in  general,  than  the  objection,  that  it  is  a  new 
thing.  Lven  middle  aged  persons,  it  is  said,  recollect  the 
time,  when  Unitarians,  as  a  distinct  sect,  were  unknown  in 
this  country,  and  even  now,  their  opinions,  though  spreading 
rapidly,  are  chiefly  confined  to  a  few  sections  of  it.  Hence, 
many  who  have  never  investigated  the  subject,  are  led  to  infer, 
that  a  system,  which  is  apparently  of  sucli  recent  origin,  can- 
not possibly  be  the  same  with  that  religion  which  our  Saviour 
and  his  disciples  promulgated  more  than  eighteen  centuries 
ago;  and  tlius  they  are  mduced  to  reject  it  as  erroneous, 
without  ever  entering  into  any  examination  of  its  trutli,  or  its 
accordance  with  the  sacred  scriptures. 

To  remove  this  objection  to  the  reception  of  Christianity, 
in,  as  I  beheve,its  pristine  purity,  is  the  purport  of  this  essay. 
Having  lately  endeavored  to  prove*  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity,  and  of  the  proj>er  Deity  of  Christ,  were  never  taught 
by  our  Saviour  while  on  earth,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  prove, 
tnat  these  doctrines  were  not  taught  }>y  any  of  the  Apostles, 
but  on  the  contrary,  that  their  teaching  was  purelv  Unitarian, 
and  hence,  that  the  Christian  Church  remained  Unitarian, 
so  long  as  the  Apostles  lived.  How,  and  by  what  means, 
that  Church  afterwards  became  Trinitarian,  may  perhaps  be 
the  subject  of  a  subsecjuont  essay. 

My  proofs  for  the  Unitarianisni  of  the  Apostolic  «ige,  shall 
all  D(B  drawn  from  the  Afts  of  the  Apostles,  a  book  which, 
though  in  every  one's  hands,  yet  to  judge  from  the  strange 

*  In  my  letters  to  tho  Rrv.  Mr.  Went,  published  in  tho  MeiMnger. 
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opinions  which  prevail  among  Christians,  appears  not  to  be 
studied  with  the  attention  it  deserves. 

In  order  properly  to  understand  the  scriptures,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  opin- 
ions which  prevailed  at  the  time  these  books  were  written.  * 
The  Jews  of  that  day  were  all  firm  believers  in  the  simple 
unity  of  God.  They  had  never  so  nmch  as  heard  of  the  doc- 
trine, that  in  the  Godhead  there  are  three  persons,  each  of 
whom  is  God,  and  a  distinct  object  of  religious  worship;  and 
even  the  tenns  which  we  now  make  use  of  to  express  that 
doctrine,  such  as,  Trinity^  Triune  Godj  God  the  Sow,  God  the 
Holy  Ghostj  &c.,  were  totally  unknown  to  them,  being  the 
invention  of  subsequent  centuries.  To  the  Jews  of  the  Apos- 
tolic age,  there  was  "but  one  God,  even  the  Father;"  and  I 
beg  the  reader,  who  accompanies  me  in  this  examination,  to 
bear  this  constantly  in  mind,  in  order  that  he  may  duly  appre- 
ciate the  proofs  I  am  about  to  bring  forward. 

That  the  Jews  of  the  age  in  question,  were  believers  in  the 
simple  unity  of  God,  and  totally  unacquainted  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  is,  I  believe,  admitted  by  all  candid  Trini- 
tarian writers  of  any  note.  Now  to  convert  such  men  to  a 
belief  in  the  Trinity,  it  would  obviously  have  been  necessary, 
that  this  doctrine  should  be  stated  and  explained  to  them  with 
the  utmost  precision,  in  the  same  manner  that  we  find  it  in  the 
popular  creeds,  catechisms  and  articles  of  faith  of  the  present 
day;  for,  after  the  clear  and  positive  manner  in  which  a  belief 
in  the  Unity  of  God  had  been  enjoined  on  the  Jews  in  their 
sacred  books,  it  would  not  hrtve  been  sufficient  to  have  left 
them  to  gather  this  new  doctrine,  which,  at  least  in  appear- 
ance, was  so  directly  at  variance  with  the  old  one,  from 
casual  hints  and  expressions,  dropped  accidentally  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  other  matters.  Let  us  now  examine  what  was  the 
doctrine  which  the  Apostles  taught. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Acts,  we  find  record- 
ed a  discourse  which  the  Apostle  Peter  addressed  to  a  large 
assemblage  of  Jews  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  That  discourse 
relates  almost  exclusively  to  our  Saviour.     Peter  calls  him 

*  I  feel  strongly  convinced,  that  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  opinions 
which  prevailed  among  tho  Jews  in  the  days  ol"  our  Saviour,  is  the  beat  key 
wo  can  have  to  the  true  understanding  of  the  New  Testament.    Lan^age 


originally,  but  that  which  subsequent  s^-stcmBand  modes  of  thinking,' have 
attached  to  them.  Is  it  astonishing,  then,  that  these  scriptures  are  so  often 
misandcntood? 
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Jesus  of  Nazareth.    He  describes  him  as  "a  man  approved 
of  (Sod  by  miracles  and  wonders,  and  signs  which  God  did  by 
him/'     He  tells  the  Jews,  that  after  they  had  put  him  to  death, 
God  had  raised  him  up  again,  and  had  exalted  him  to  be  Lord 
and  Christ  or  Messiah;  and  that  the  miraculous  gifts, of  which 
the  Jews  were  witness,  had  been  poured  out  on  the  disciples    • 
by  Christ,  according  to  the  promise  which  he  had  obtained 
fifom  the  Father.     Such  is  a  synopsis  of  Peter's  discourse. 
And  now  I  ask:  Is  not  this  the  discourse  of  a  Unitarian?    Is 
not  this  the  manner  in  which  Unitarians  constantly  speak  of 
our  Saviour,  namely,  as  the  agent  and  Messenger  of  God,  act- 
ing by  delegated  power?    But  who  ever  heard  Trinitarians 
speak  of  him  as  Peter  does  here?    Further,  we  are  told  that 
by  this  discourse,  three  thousand  persons  were  on  that  day 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith.     But  to  what  faith  were  they 
converted?    Certainly  not  to  a  belief  in  a  trinity  of  persons 
in  the  Godhead;  nor  to  that  of  the  proper  Deity  of  Christ. 
Of  these  Peter  had  not  said  a  word.     But  the  belief  to  which 
they  were  converted  was:  That  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the 
Christ,  Messiah  or  annointed  of  God.     This  was  the  doctrine 
which  Peter  had  preached  to  them;  and  it  was  the  belief  of 
this  simple  doctrine  which  constituted  those  who  embraced  it, 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

As  this  doctrine,  namely,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  or  anoint- 
ed of  God,  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole  of  the  chris- 
tian religion  rests,  I  beg  the  reader  to  pause  for  a  moment,  to 
consider  some  of  the  important  consequences  resulting  from 
it    If  Jesus  be  the  Christ,  or  Messenger  of  God,  then  the 
revelations  he  made  respecting  God's  paternal  character,  and 
the  means  to  attain  to  salvation,  are  revelations  from  God; 
and  the  promises  of  eternal  life,  as  the  reward  of  virtue  and 
piety,  are  promises  on  which  we  can  rely  with  the  same  con- 
fidence as  if  God  had  audibly  spoken  to  each  one  of  us.     As 
only  those  who  believed  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ  or  Messenger 
of  God,  would  receive  his  precepts  and  promises  as  a  divme 
revelation,  we  perceive  at  once,  that  this  belief  is  the  funda- 
mental article  of  faith  on  which  the  whole  of  the  christian 
religion  rests.     Hence,  we  find  our  Saviour  constantly  insist- 
ing, that  the  miracles  he  wrought  were  proofs  that  Grod  hcui 
9ent  him;  and  hence,  too,  we  perceive  the  reason,  why  the 
Apostles,  on  every  occasion,  appeal  to  the  fact,  that  after  the 
Jews  had  put  Christ  to  death,  God  had  raised  him  again  from 
tkt  dead.    With  respect  to  this  last  proof,  I  would  observe, 
that  it  is  perfectly  conclusive  evidence,  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ)  the  chosen  messenger  of  God,  as  God  would  certainly 
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not  have  raised  an  impostor  from  tlie  dead;  but  its  evidence 
is  equally  conclusive,  that  Jesus  is  not  God,  as  the  being  who 
could  die  and  be  restored  again  to  life  by  the  power  of 
another,  cannot  possibly  be  the  self-existent  God.  * 

In  the  3d  4th  and  5th  chapters  of  the  Acts,  we  find  recorded 
several  discourses  of  Peter,  addressed  to  the  Jews  and  to  their 
rulers,  and  if  we  look  at  their  contents,  we  find  them  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  the  discourse  delivered  on  the  dav  of  Pente- 
cost,  recorded  in  the  second  chapter.  In  vain  do  we  look  in 
them  for  any  mention  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  of 
the  personal  Deity  of  our  Saviour.  Concerning  these  pretend- 
ed fundamental  dogmas,  we  do  not  find  a  sinele  word.  Peter 
continues  to  call  his  blessed  master  by  the  title  of  Jesus  Clirist 
of  Nazareth;!  insists  repeatedly  on  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  by  the  power  of  God;  J  declares  him  to  be  tlie  prophet 
like  unto  Moses,  who  had  been  promised ;  §  and  at  the  close 
of  the  5th  chapter,  we  are  expressly  told:  '*And  daily  in  the 
temple,  and  in  every  house,  they  ceased  not  to  teach  and 
to  preach  the  glad  tidings,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.^'  |) 

In  the  4th  chapter  we  are  told,  that  of  those  who  heard  the 
discourses  of  Peter,  five  thousand  believed,  or  embraced  the 
Christian  faith.  But  to  what  faith,  I  would  ask  again,  were 
they  converted?  Certainly  not  to  the  belief  in  the  Trinity,  or 
in  the  personal  Deity  of  Christ.  Of  these  doctrinesj  Peter 
had  made  no  mention  in  his  discourses,  and  it  is  clear,  that  his 
hearers  could  be  converted  by  them  only  to  a  belief  in  such 
doctrines  as  he  had  inculcated.  It  is  evident  then,  and  I  beg 
the  reader  to  bear  this  in  mind,  that  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  and  of  the  proper  Deity  of  Christ,  formed  at  that 
time,  no  part  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  only  other  discourse  of  Peter,  which  I  shall  notice,  is 
that  with  the  Centurion  Cornelius,  recorded  Acts  1 0th.     The 

*  This  is 80  obvious,  that  it  appears  tobc  felt  by  most  of  the  orthodox,  and 
hence,  the  fact,  that  God  roiseu  our  Saviour  from  the  dead,  has  never  in  my 
hearing,  been  mentioned  from  any  orthodox  pulpit.  One  case  has  come  to 
my  knowledge,  in  which  the  fact  was  actually  denied  by  a  teacher  in  one  of 
the  EpiscopalSunday  Schools.  He  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the  reiterated 
declarations  of  the  Scriptures,  that  Christ  was  not  raised  by  the  power  of 
God,  but  rose  again  by  his  own  power.  If  Peter  nnd  Paul  had  been  present, 
they  might  have  wondered,  that  a  teacher  of  the  present  day  should  deny, 
what  they  had  so  frequently  ossertcdasa  fact,  and  adduced  as  a  fundamental 
truth.  I  have  long  been  sensible,  that  if  these  Apostles  could  return,  they 
would  be  excluded  from  the  communion  of  many'  of  the  present  churches, 
as  men  holding  dangerous  and  heretical  sentiments. 

t  Acts  iii.  6.        X  Acts  iii.  15.  iv.  10.  ▼.  30.        »  Acts  iii.  iS.        ||  Actsr. 
4t.       Abp.  Newcome's  version. 
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object  of  Peter's  visit  to  Cornelius,  was  to  convert  the  latter, 
a  heathen,  to  a  belief  in  Christ.  Here,  then,  if  ever,  it  was 
necessary  that  Peter  should  state  with  precision  the  essential 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
or  of  the  personal  Deity  of  Christ,  formed  part  of  them,  we 
must  find  a  belief  in  them  insisted  on.  Bat  do  we  find  it  insisted 
on?  I  beg  the  reader  to  peruse  the  whole  of  Peter's  address 
with  attention,  and  he  win  find,  that  there  is  not  only  no  men- 
tion made  of  tliose  pretended  essential  doctrines,  but  that 
what  is  said,  is  totally  irreconcilable  with  them.  Peter  calls 
our  Saviour,  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He  speaks  of  him  as  one 
whom  God  had  sent  as  his  messenger  to  preach  glad  tidings 
of  peace  to  man,  and  whom,  to  qualify  him  for  his  mission, 
God  had  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  power.  He 
mentions  how  Jesus  went  about  doing  good,  and  curing  all 
who  were  afflicted  with  diseases,  because  God  wan  with  him; 
and  that,  when  the  Jews  had  put  him  to  death,  God  raised  him 
up  again  from  the  dead;  and  he  adds  that  this  Jesus  ^4s  he 
whom  Crod  has  appointed  to  be  the  Judge  of  the  living  and  of 
the  dead." 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  doctrines  which  Peter  taught 
to  Cornelius,  and  now  again  I  ask,  is  not  this  the  teaching  of 
a  Unitarian?  Could  Peter,  if  he  had  believed  his  late  Master 
to  be  the  Supreme  God,  have  spoken  of  him  in  tlie  manner 
he  did? 

1  feel  that  I  am  repeating  myself,  but  the  importance  of  the 
subject  I  am  considering,  must  be  my  apology  with  tlie  reader. 
Many  Trinitarians,  when  they  meet  with  passages  such  as 
those  I  have  been  examining,  will  allow,  that  their  favourite 
dogma  is  not  taught  in  them,  but  still  they  tliink  tliat  it  is 
taught  in  other  parts  of  tlie  Scriptures.  Now  it  is  my  pur- 
pose to  show,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  repetitions,  that  the 
Apostles  were  uniform  in  their  teaching,  and  that  the  most  per- 
fect harmony  exists  among  the  different  parts  of  the  Apostolic 
instructions. 

After  examining  thus,  the  different  discourses  of  Peter,  let 
us  next  pass  to  those  of  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  see  what  he  taught. 

That  Paul,  up  to  the  time  of  his  conversion,  did  not  believe 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  or  of  the  personal  Deity  of 
our  Saviour,  will  not  be  disputed.  He  did  not  even  believe 
Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  but  persecuted  those  who  received 
him  as  such.  On  his  way  to  Damascus  tie  was  miraculously 
converted  by  the  personal  appearance  of  Jesus  to  him.  If 
therefore  a  belief  in  a  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Grodhead,  and 

if  ■ 
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in  the  personal  Deity  of  our  Saviour,  be  an  essential  part  of 
the  Christian  faith,  it  is  clear,  that  these  doctrines  most  have 
been  communicated  to  Paul  between  the  time  that  Jesus  ap- 

E eared  to  him  on  the  way,  and  the  time  when  he  was  baptised 
y  Ananias.     But  have  we  any  evidence  that  any  such  doc- 
trines were  revealed  to  him  at  that  time?    Not  the  slightest* 
The  Scripture  account  of  Paul's  conversion  does  not  contain 
one  word  which   can  possibly  be   construed    into  even  an 
allusion  to  these  doctrines.     On  the  contrary,  we  have  in  the 
Scriptures  not  only  highly  presumptive,  but  I  had  almost  said, 
positive  evidence,   that  when  Paul  commenced  preaching 
Christianity,  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  doctrines  in  ques- 
tion.   We  are  told  that  immediatelv  after  his  conversion,  ^he 
preached  Jesus  in  the  Synagogues,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  Gk>d.^''* 
Now,  if  it  had  been  revealed  to  Paul,  that  in  the  Deity  there 
are  three  persons,  each  of  whom  is  a  distinct  object  of  reli- 
gious worship:   or   that   Jesus,  who    so  lately    was  bom 
and  resided  in  Judea,  and  was  put  to  death  by  the  Jews,  was 
the  Supreme  Eternal  Jehovah,  surely  such  revelations  would 
have  astounded  and  absorbed  every  faculty  of  his  mind,  and 
these  doctrines,  as  they  would  have  been  pre-eminent  in  im- 
portance, would  have  held  a  corresponding  place  in  his  preach- 
mg.    But  do  they?    So  far  from  it,  that  we  find  not  onlv  no 
mention  made  of  them,  but  not  even  an  allusion  to  them  m  all 
the  discourses  of  this  great  Apostle,  which  have  come  down 
to  us.    Let  us  take  a  rapid  view  of  each  of  those  which  have 
been  recorded  by  St.  Luke. 

Immediately  after  his  conversion,  we  are  told,  that  he  "con- 
founded the  Jews  which  dwelt  at  Damascus,  proving  that  this 
Slesus)  is  very  Christ,  t  Here  then  we  have  the  burthen  of 
is  teaching,  and  we  sec,  that  it  is  precisely  the  same  with 
that  of  Peter.  The  great  fundamental  truth,  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ  01  Messiah,  the  anointed  Messenger  of  God,  is  what  he 
intends  to  impress  on  his  audience.  Ot*  the  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity,  and  of  the  personal  Deity  of  the  Saviour,  we  have 
not  a  word.  And  now  I  ask  the  reader,  whether  what  Paul 
teaches  here  is  not  pure  Unitarianism? — Whether  any  Trini- 
tarian teacher  of  the  present  time,  would,  in  endeavoring  to 

*  Acts  ix.  20.  I  have  shown  in  ray  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  West,  that  the 
terniB  iSon  of  God  and  Meatiahy  were  used  conTcrtlbly  among  the  Jews,  to 
designate  their  expected  Prophet  and  Deliverer.  The  common  venion  reads 
here  Christ  instead  of  /etia.  but  according  to  Ghesbach,  Newcome,  Vander 
Palm,  and,  I  believe  all  good  authorities,  JxfUi  is  the  trae  reading. 

tActsix.  St. 
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convert  Jews  to  Christianity,  confine  himself  to  the  doctrine 
which  Ftol  taught? — But  to  proceed. 

In  the  13th  chapter  of  the  Acts,  we  find  recorded  a  dis- 
course delivered  by  Paul  at  Antioch,  from  which  I  shall  ex- 
tract some  passages.  ^'Of  this  man's  (David's)  seed  hath  God 
according  to  his  promise,  brought  unto  Israel  a  Saviour, 
Jesus."*  **And  though  they  found  no  cause  of  death  in  him, 
(Jemis)  yet  desired  they  Pilate  that  he  should  be  slain.  And 
when  they  had  fulfilled  all  that  was  written  of  him,  they  took 
him  down  from  the  tree,  and  laid  him  in  a  Sepulchre.  But 
God  raised  him  from  the  deadJ't  ^^Be  it  known  unto  you 
therefore,  men  and  brethren,  that  through  this  man  is  preached 
unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins;  and  oy  him  all  that  believe 
are  justified  from  all  things,  from  which  ye  could  not  be  just^ 
fied  by  the  law  of  Moses."  % 

The  next  discourse  of  Paul,  which  I  shall  notice,  is  that  to 
the  Jews  at  Thessalonica,  which  we  find  recorded  in  the  17th 
chapter,  as  follows:  ^And  Paul,  as  his  manner  was,  went  in 
unto  them,  and  three  Sabbath  days  reasoned  with  them  out  of  the 
Scriptures,  opening  and  alledging  that  Christ  must  needs  have 
suffered,  and  risen  again  from  the  dead,  and  that  this  Jesus, 
whom  I  preach  unto  you,  is  Christ."  § 

In  the  same  chapter  we  have  the  record  of  the  discourse  - 
wUch  Paul  delivered  at  Athens.  Here,  as  he  addresses,  not 
Jews,  but  idolatrous  heathens,  he  commences  by  revealing  to 
them  the  God  and  Creator  of  the  Universe,  as  the  true  object 
of  worship;  and  in  the  31st  verse,  he  announces  our  Saviour 
to  them,  not  as  God,  or  as  equal  with  God;  but  as  God^s  vice- 
gerent;— as  a  man  by  whom  God  will  judge  the  world  in  ri^ 
teousness,  ^whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto  all  men,  in 
that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead." 

In  the  18th  chapter  we  read,||  that,  at  Corinth,  Paul  "rea- 
soned in  the  Synagogue  every  Sabbath,  and  persuaded  the 
Jews  and  the  Greeks.  And  when  Silas  and  Timotheus  were 
come  from  Macedonia,  Paul  was  earnest  in  the  word,  and  tes- 
tified to  the  Jews,  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ." 

The  sacred  historian  has  not  left  us  on  record  any  other  dis- 
course of  Paul  relating  to  the  subject  under  consideration;  but 
there  is  one  passage  concerning  one  of  the  earliest  heralds  of 
Christianity,  which  I  wish  to  notice.  Of  Apollos,  it  is  said^ 
that  in  Achaia,  "He  miglitily  convinced  the  Jews,  and  that 
puUicly  showing  by  the  Scriptures,  that  Jesus  was  Christ."  IT 

•  V.  «3.  t  v.  2a-30.  t  v.  3a-89.  ♦  v.  2h|.  II  v.  4^.  f  Acts 
xnxL  t8. 
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I  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  a  short  connected  view  of 
the  principal  discourses  contained  in  the  book  of  Acts;  and  I 
now  wish  to  recall  the  readers  attention  for  a  moment  to  their 

Jrincipal  contents.    Everywhere  we  find  the  doctrine,  that 
esus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Christ,  the  anointed  messenger  of 
God,  inculcated  and  insisted  on  as  the  fundamental  truth  on 
which  the  whole  of  Christianity  rests;  and  we  constantly  find 
the  fact,  that  our  Saviour  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  Gk>d, 
brought  forward  as  conclusive  proof  of  his  Messiahship.     But 
no  where  do  we  find  the  doctrines  of  a  Trinity  of  persons  in 
the  Godhead,  or  of  the  proper  Deity  of  Christ,  either  express- 
ly taught,  or  even  so  much  as  hinted  at.    And  now  I  would 
ask  the  reader,  whether  doctrines,  of  so  much  moment,  could 
have  possibly  been  passed  by  unnoticed  by  Peter,  Paul,  and 
their  fellow  labourers,  if  such  doctrines  had  at  that  time 
formed  part  of  the  Christian  faith? — Whether  the  phraseology 
they  make  use  of  in  speaking  of  our  Saviour,  is  not  precisely 
that  which  is  used  by  Unitarians  at  the  present  day?  Whether 
they  ever  hear  similar  phraseology  from  the  Trinitarian  pulpits? 
And  whether  from  all  this  the  inference  is  not  irresistible,  that 
the  Apostles  of  Christ,  and  hence  too  the  first  converts  to 
Christianity,  were  Unitarians? 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  Christian  Church 
was  Unitarian  during  tlie  Apostolic  age,  by  showing,  that  the 
teachings  of  the  Apostles  were  such ;  and  here,  tlierefore,  I 
might  terminate  my  examination.  But  the  book  of  Acts  con- 
tains still  another  and  different  species  of  proof  of  the  Unitari- 
anism  of  those  early  days,  and  of  tliis  I  ^ould  take  a  brief 
view  before  I  close. 

That  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  if  true,  is  one  of  momen* 
tons  importance,  will  be  readily  admitted  by  all;  and  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  will  convince  the  reader,  that  such  a  doctrine 
could  not  have  been  introduced  among  a  people  who  believed 
in  the  simple  Unity  of  God,  without  creating  a  very  strong 
sensation,  of  which  we  must  find  traces  in  the  history  of  that 
da^.  That  the  Jews  of  tliat  age,  like  those  of  our  own,  wor- 
shiped the  God  of  their  fathers  in  the  simple  Unity  of  His 
Bemg,  will,  I  trust,  not  be  disputed.  Now  if  the  Apostles  had  « 
announced  to  these  Jews,  that,  besides  the  Father,  who  had 
hitherto  been  the  sole  object  of  their  worship,  there  were  also 
a  God  the  Son,  and  a  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  each  of  whom  was 
severally  God,  and  as  well  as  the  Father,  the  object  of  reli- 
gious homage,  such  a  doctrine  must  have  produced  a  great  sen- 
sation among  them.  It  must  have  appeared  to  them,  as  a 
direct  infringement  of  their  national  faith,  and  as  such  must 
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have  been  to  them  peculiarly  ofiensive.  But  do  we  find  that 
the  Jews  took  any  such  offence  at  the  teaching  of  the  Apos- 
tles? In  vain  should  we  look  for  it  in  the  book  of  Acts.  We 
find  no  trace  of  it  there.  We  find,  on  the  contrary,  evidence 
there,  that  during  the  whole  period  to  which  those  records  ex- 
tend, that  is,  for  at  least  thirty  years,  the  Christians  and  the 
Jews  worshiped  jointly,  and  for  aught  that  appears,  peaceably 
in  the  same  temple,  and  the  same  synagogues,  a  thmg  which 
could  not  have  been,  if  the  one  had  directed  their  religious 
hoaiaffe  to  three  distinct  objects,'^  while  the  other  adored 
their  God  as  a  Being  of  simple  Unity,  t 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  the  Jews  did  persecute  the 
Christians  on  account  of  their  religious  faith,  and  that  this 
proves,  that  that  faith  contained  articles  which  were  offensive 
to  them.  I  admit  the  fact,  but  I  contend  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  or  of  the  personal  Deity  of  Christ,  was  not  of  the 
number.  Happily  for  the  cause  I  am  advocating,  the  book  of 
Acts  gives  us  a  distinct  account  of  the  several  causes  of  offence 
which  the  Jews  took  at  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  and  it  is 
to  an  examination  of  these  causes,  that  I  intend  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  this  essay.  In  this  examination,  I  ask  the  reader 
to  accompany  me,  and  he  will  be  convinced,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  was  not  among  them. 

Besides  the  great  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
Church,  that  Jesus  of  Nazaretfi  is  the  Christ  or  anointed  of 
Crodj  which  was  received  by  the  Christians,  and  rejected  by 
the  Jews,  and  was  the  great  wall  of  separation  between  the 
two  parties,  there  were  other  opinions  held  by  the  former, 
whicn  occasicmaily  gave  offence  to  the  latter.  Let  us  now 
see  what  we  find  in  the  book  of  Acts  on  this  subject. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  4th  chapter  we  are  told,  that  while 
the  Apostles  were  speaking  to  ^^the  people,  the  priests  and  the 
captam  of  the  temple  and  the  Sadducees  came  upon  them; 

*  I  hope  no  offence  will  be  taken  at  my  thus  stating  that  Trinitarians  have 
three  diatinct  objects  of  religious  worship.  To  convince  himself  of  the  cor- 
rectnew  of  my  statement  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  litanies  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Episcopal  Churches,  where  he  will  findtfufo'n^tpray- 
«i  addreMed  to  God  the  Father,  to  God  the  Son,  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
to  the  Holy,  blessed  and  glorious  Trinity,  as  to  teparaU  and  ditiinei  objects  of 
worship. 

tit  is  evident  from  the  whole  book  of  Acts,  and  trom  other  parts  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  the  Apostles  and  early  Jewish  converts,  continued  to  the  last 
to  ooitider  themselves  as  members  of  the  Jewish  Church.  This  fact  appears 
to  me  not  to  have  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  It  shews  that  the  Apos- 
Ues  eoofldered  their  new  faith  as  bein^  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  groat  fun- 
damental doctrine  of  the  Jewish  rclii^ion. 
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being  grieved  that  they  taught  the  people,  and  preached 
through  Jesus  the  resurrection  from  the  dead."  Here  the 
causes  of  offence  are  distinctly  stated.  They  are,  that  they 
taught  the  people,  and  that  they  taught  the  doctrine  df  the 
resurrection.  The  government  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sadducees,  who  did  not  believe  in  a  resurrection,  and  hence 
the  preaching  of  this  dogma  was  particularly  offensive  to 
them. 

In  the  5th  chapter  we  read  that  the  Apostles  were  anin 
brought  before  the  council^  because,  in  disregard  of  the  orders 
of  the  rulers,  they  continued  to  teach.  The  accusation 
against  them  this  time  is:  That  they  had  filled  Jerusalem  with 
tfieir  doctrine,  and  intended  to  bring  this  man's  (Christ's)  Uood 
npon  the  rulers,*  that  is,  render  mese  latter  accountable  for 
his  death. 

In  the  6th  and  7th  chapters,  the  sacred  historian  has  record- 
ed  the  accusation  brought  agamst  Stephen,  and  his  death.  The 
accusation  is«  that  he  had  said,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  would 
destroy  the  holy  city  or  temple,  and  change  the  customs  insth 
tuted  by  Moses,  t  We  are  told  that  to  obtain  evidence  of  the 
truth,  even  of  this  charge,  it  was  necessary  to  suborn  witnes- 
ses. But  surely  this  would  have  been  a  totally  useless  piece 
of  villainy,  if  it  could  have  been  proved  iliat  he  sought  openly 
to  introduce  strange  or  hitherto  unknoivn  objects  of  worship^  as 
the  doin^  so  would  have  rendered  him  clearly  amenable  to  the 
laws  of  his  country.  J 

White  on  the  subiect  of  Stephen,  I  would  observe,  that  the 
vision,  with  which  this  first  of  Christian  martyrs  was  fiivoured, 
to  animate  him  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  of  death,  is  perfectly 
decisive  of  the  Trinitarian  controversy.  We  are  told,  that 
^he  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  an  the  right 
hand  of  GodJ''^  §  Here  God,  and  Jesus  who  stands  at  his 
riffht  hand,  are  spoken  of  as  two  perfectly  distinct  beings. 
T^  sit  or  stand  on  the  right  hand  of  a  king  or  throne,  is  a 
figure  of  speech,  derived  u-om  oriental  customs,  and  denotes 
that  the  one  thus  represented  as  sitting  or  standing  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  throne,  is  next  in  authority  under  the  king.|| 
When,  therefore,  our  Saviour  is  represented  as  sitting  or  stand- 
ing on  the  right  hand  of  God,  the  meaning  is,  that,  in  his  state 
ot  exaltation,  he  is  next  in  authority  under  God.  But  surely, 
the  God  on  tlie  throne,  and  Jesus  standing  on  the  right  band 
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of  the  throne; — the  Being  from  whom  the  power  emanates, 
and  the  minister  to  whom  that  power  is  delegated^ — are  not 
•—cannot  be-— the  same  being. 

Among  the  first  heralds  ot  the  cross,  no  one  was  subject  to 
so  many,  and  such  bitter  persecutions  from  the  Jews,  as  the 
Apostle  PtiuL  The  cause  of  this  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The 
Jews  had  hitherto  considered  themselves  as  being  alone  God's 
diosen  people.  They  believed,  that  they  alone  were  within 
the  pale  of  salvation,  and  that  whoever  wished  to  share  in 
this  privilege,  could  do  so  only  by  submitting  to  the  Mosaic 
ritual.  Paul  was  the  Apostle  to  the  Grentiles,  and  the  friend 
and  advocate  of  Christian  liberty.  He  refused  to  subject  the 
heathen  converts  to  tlie  yoke  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  taught, 
that  men  can  be  saved  by  faith  in  Christ,  without  the  observ- 
ance of  the  law.  This  conduct  was  particularly  galling  to  the 
national  pride  of  the  Jews;  and  to  this  source  we  may  trace 
much  of^that  spirit  of  peculiar  animosity  with  which  they 
persecuted  this  Apostle. 

In  the  18th  chapter,  we  are  told,  that  while  at  Corinth,  the 
Jews  dragged  him  before  the  tribunal  of  Gallic,  and  accased 
him  of  persuading  ^men  to  worship  Grod  contrary  to  the 
law."*  We  read  in  several  other  places  of  the  ill  treatment 
and  the  various  persecutions  which  Paul  met  with  from  the 
Jews,  where  no  particular  reason  for  such  treatment  is  assigned; 
but  what  we  find  in  the  21st  chapter  of  the  Acts,  will  uirow 
some  light  on  the  cause  of  this  universal  ill  will.  We  are 
there  told  that,  while  in  the  temple  at  Jeinisalem,  he  was 
seized  by  some  Jews,  who  exclaimed:  ^Men  of  Israel  help; 
this  is  the  man  that  teaches  all  men  everywhere  against  the 
people,  and  the  law,  and  this  place;  and  further,  brought 
Greeks  also  into  the  temple;  and  has  polluted  this  holy 
place."  t 

Here  we  have  the  charges  brought  against  Paul  distinctly 
stated.  He  is  accused  of  teaching  agamst  the  people;  be- 
cause he  taught  that  the  Jews  were  not  alone  Gk>d's  chosen 
people,  but  that  the  Gentiles  also  were  called  to  be  saved: — 
of  teaching  against  the  law;  because  he  taught  that  a  submis- 
sion to,  and  an  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ntual,  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  salvation: — and  of  teaching  against  the  Temfde; 
because  he  taught,  that  God  could  be  worshiped  acceptaUv 
elsewhere,  as  weU  as  at  Jerusalem.  He  is  also  accused, 
thoudi  as  it  appears,  falsely,  of  polluting  the  Temple,  by  brmg- 
ing  Greeks  mto  it.    Such  are  the  charges  brought  against 

*  Acta  xviii.  13.        f  Act*  xxi.  tS. 
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it  also  acts  on  the  Imagination,  and  the  sentiment  of  Beauty; 
With  respect  to  these  latter  traits,  the  judgments  of  a  great 
poet  and  chief  in  literature  like  Gothe,  are  of  more  value  than 
those  of  the  theologian  and  divine,  whose  taste  and  imagina- 
tion, as  has  been  well  remarked  by  John  Foster,  are  too  fre- 
quently wholly  uncultivated  and  dormant.  As  a  piece  of  fiae 
writing  also,  the  following  extract  is  well  wortny  of  atte»> 
tion.] 

Artless  poetrv  is  in  every  nation  the  first  kind;  it  lies  at  die 
foundation  of  all  subsequent;  the  more  freshly  and  naturally 
it  manifests  itself,  the  more  happily  do  succeeding  epochs  un- 
fold themselves. 

When  we  sneak  of  oriental  poetry,  it  becomes  neceisanr  to 
•P^Jl  of  the  Bible,  the  oldest  collection.  A  great  part  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  written  in  an  elevated  strain,  is  enthusiastic^ 
and  belongs  to  the  region  of  Poetic  art. 

Still  vividly  recollecting  the  time  in  which  HsaittR  and 
EicHHORN  in  person  enlightened  these  subjects  to  us,  we  com- 
pare the  high  enjoyment  with  the  clear  oriental  sunrise. 
^¥hat  such  men  bestowed  upon  us,  and  left  with  us,  can  now 
only  be  hinted  at,  and  the  haste  with  which  we  pass  over  these 
treasures  must  be  pardoned. 

Yet  for  the  sake  of  example,  we  will  notice  the  Book  of 
Ruih^  which  can  be  contemplated  in  reference  to  its  high  ob- 
ject of  procuring  becoming  and  interesting  ancestors  for  a 
king  of  Israel,  and  also  as  the  loveliest  little  whole  of  an  epic 
and  idyl  form  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us. 

We  will  then  stop  a  moment  with  this  lofty  song  as  the  ten- 
derest  and  most  inimitable  expression  of  passionate  graceful 
love  which  has  come  down  to  us.  We  indeed  grieve  that  the 
poems  fragmentarily  interwoven  and  rudely  put  together  afford 
us  no  pure  and  complete  enjoyment,  and  yet  we  are  enraptur- 
ed to  nnd  ourselves  living  in  the  same  circumstances  with  the 
characters  of  the  poem.  Through  and  through  floats  the  mild 
atmosphere  of  the  loveliest  district  of  Canaan;  rural  simple 
circumstances;  vineyards,  gardens,  and  spiceries;  something 
of  city  confinement,  but  also  a  royal  court  with  its  stateliness 
in  the  back  ground*  The  main  subject  ever  continues  to  be 
the  ardent  inclination  of  youthful  hearts,  which  seek,  find, 
repel,  and  attract  each  other  under  a  variety  of  very*  simple 
circumstances. 

I  have  oflen  thought  of  connecting  together,  and  giving 
some  unity  to  this  lovely  confiision;  but  the  verv  riddling  inex- 
plicability  gives  to  these  few  pages,  grace  and  individuality. 
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How  often  have  correcdy-thinking  and  method-loving  spirits 
been  tempted  to  find,  or  to  give  to  a  work  some  rationd 
connection;  yet  to  a  succeeding  mind,  the  same  labor  has 
always  remained. 

Jnst  so  has  the  book  of  Ruth  exerted  its  ii^sistible  fascina- 
tion on  many  an  honest  man  to  make  him  fancy  that  the  oo- 
currences  represented  in  its  invaluable  Laconic  manner,  could 
in  some  measure  gain  by  a  copious  paraphrastic  management. 

And  so  might  each  book  of  the  Book  of  Books  prove  that  it 
was  given  us  for  that  very  purpose,  that  we  might  try  our 
powers  there,  as  in  a  second  world;  might  there  stray,  instruct 
oonelves)  and  unfold  ourselves.  * 

*  It  is  wtU  to  comptre  remarks  like  these  with  the  critieismB  of  modom 
iafidab  on  the  O.  T^  and  in  particular  on  the  Book  of  Ruth,  as  coarse,  gross, 
and  vulgar.  Gcsthe  sees  notning  of  this  kind,  but  on  the  contrary,  everything 
Mieate,  tender,  and  beautiful.  Now  Grcsthe  has  never  been  accused  of  too 
miolipUty.or  too  much  religion;  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  been  repeatedly 
shargod  with  various  degrees  of  scepticism  and  infidelity.  But  by  the 
almost  unanimous  consent  of  civilized  Europe,  ho  is  regarded  as  the  ffreat 
Poet  waA  Philosopher  of  the  age.  Not  only  where  the  German  is  spoken, 
bat  in  Amnes,  Italy,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  he  is  revered  and  studied, 
and  in  Englaad.  snd  America,  notwithstanding  the  temporary  influence  ef 
some  ignorant  Reviews,  his  works  are  daily  gaining  more  consideration. 
His  opinisBS  Uierefore  on  the  Uterary  character  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  at 
least  as  high  authority  as  those  of  Messrs.  Paine,  Kneeland,  and  Co. 
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8niR,  mildest  star!  between  the  rifts 

Of  the  cloud ; 
BhKnn,  modest  flower!  though  Alpine  drifts. 

On  thee  crowd. 
Clouds  hide,  but  cannot  quench  the  star; 
The  southern  wind  shall  come  from  far 
To  uurse  the  flower  ;*-4ihall  then  my  human  hope 
Its  skyward  wings  into  the  sunless  vallies  droop? 

The  coral  walls  above  the  waves. 

Slowly  rise; 
And  pyramids,  the  tssk  of  slaves. 

Pierce  the  skies. 
Shall  slave  and  insect  labor  rear 
Poundations  that  resist  the  wear 
And  beat  of  time  and  seal — then  will  1  never. 
Or  fail  or  faint  upon  the  steep  of  high  endeavor. 
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it  also  acts  on  the  Imagination,  and  the  sentiment  of  Beauty. 
With  respect  to  these  latter  traits,  the  judgments  of  a  great 
poet  and  chief  in  literature  like  Gothe,  are  of  more  value  than 
those  of  the  theologian  and  divine,  whose  taste  and  imagina- 
tion, as  has  been  well  remarked  by  John  Foster,  are  too  fre- 
quently wholly  uncultivated  and  dormant*  As  a  piece  of  fiae 
writing  also,  the  following  extract  is  well  wortny  of  atte»> 
Ibn.] 

Artless  poetry  is  in  every  naticm  the  first  kind;  it  lies  at  die 
foundation  of  all  subsequent;  the  more  freshly  and  naturally 
it  manifests  itself,  the  more  happily  do  succeeding  epochs  un- 
fold themselves. 

When  we  sneak  of  oriental  poetry,  it  becomes  neceisanr  to 
•peak  of  the  Bible,  the  oldest  collection.  A  great  part  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  written  in  an  elevated  strain,  is  enthusiastic, 
and  belongs  to  the  re^n  of  Poetic  art. 

Still  vividly  recollecting  the  time  in  which  HiaittR  and 
EicHUORN  in  person  enlightened  these  subjects  to  us,  we  com- 

ere  the  high  enjoyment  with  the  clear  oriental  sunrise, 
hat  such  men  bestowed  upon  us,  and  left  with  us,  can  now 
only  be  hinted  at,  and  the  haste  with  which  we  pass  over  these 
treasures  must  be  pardoned. 

Yet  for  the  sake  of  example,  we  will  notice  the  Book  of 
Rutli^  which  can  be  contemplated  in  reference  to  its  high  ob- 
ject of  procuring  becoming  and  interesting  ancestors  for  a 
king  of  Israel,  and  also  as  £e  loveliest  little  whole  of  an  epic 
and  idyl  form  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us. 

We  will  then  stop  a  moment  with  this  lofly  song  as  the  ten- 
derest  and  most  inimitable  expression  of  passionate  graceful 
love  which  has  come  down  to  us.  We  indeed  grieve  that  the 
poems  fragmentarily  interwoven  and  rudely  put  together  afford 
us  no  pure  and  complete  enjoyment,  and  yet  we  are  enraptur- 
ed to  nnd  ourselves  living  in  tiie  same  circumstances  with  the 
characters  of  the  poem.  Through  and  through  floats  the  mild 
atmosphere  of  the  loveliest  district  of  Canaan;  rural  simple 
circumstances;  vineyards,  gardens,  and  spiceries;  something 
of  city  confinement,  but  also  a  royal  court  with  its  stateliness 
in  the  back  ground*  The  main  subject  ever  continues  to  be 
the  ardent  inclination  of  youthful  hearts,  which  seek,  find, 
repel,  and  attract  each  other  under  a  variety  of  very*  simple 
circumstances. 

I  have  often  thought  of  connecting  together,  and  giving 
swie  unity  to  this  lovely  confiisfon;  but  the  very  riddling  inex- 
plicability  gives  to  these  few  pages,  grace  and  individuidity. 
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How  often  have  correcdy-thinking  and  method-loving  spirits 
been  tempted  to  iind,  or  to  give  to  a  work  some  rationd 
connection;  yet  to  a  succeeding  mind,  the  same  labor  has 
always  remained. 

Just  so  has  the  book  of  Ruth  exerted  its  ii^sistible  fascina- 
tion on  many  an  honest  man  to  make  him  fancy  that  the  oo- 
corrences  represented  in  its  invaluable  Laconic  manner,  could 
in  some  measure  gain  by  a  copious  paraphrastic  management. 

And  so  might  each  book  of  the  Book  of  Books  prove  that  it 
was  given  us  for  that  very  purpose,  that  we  might  try  our 
powers  there,  as  in  a  second  world;  might  there  stray,  instruct 
OOTielTeSf  and  unfold  ourselves.  * 

*  It  U  wtU  to  comptre  remarks  like  these  with  the  eritieiflmB  of  modom 
iafidab  on  the  O.  T^  and  in  particular  on  the  Book  of  Ruth,  as  coarse,  gross, 
and  Tolgar.  Goethe  sees  notning  of  this  kind,  but  on  the  contrary,  everything 
Mieate,  tender,  and  beautiful.  Now  Gosthe  has  never  been  accused  of  too 
mfllipUty,or  too  much  religion;  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  been  repeatedly 
oharged  with  various  degrees  of  scepticism  and  infidelity.  But  by  Um 
almost  unanimous  consent  of  civilized  Europe,  ho  is  regarded  as  the  sreat 
Poet  woA  Philosopher  of  the  age.  Not  only  where  the  Gorman  is  spoken, 
bat  in  Fknnee,  Italy,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  he  is  revered  and  studied, 
and  in  England,  and  America,  notwithstanding  the  temporary  influence  of 
eome  ignorant  Reviews,  his  works  are  daily  gaining  more  consideration, 
ffie  opinioni  Uierefore  on  the  Hterary  character  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  at 
least  ac  Ugh  authority  as  those  of  Measrs.  Paine,  Kneeland,  and  Go. 


HOPE  AND  PERSEVERANCE. 

8nm,  mildest  star!  between  the  rifts 

Of  the  cloud ; 
Bloom,  modest  flower!  though  Alpine  drif^, 

On  thee  crowd. 
Gloudshide,  but  cannot  quench  the  star; 
The  southern  wind  shall  come  from  far 
To  nurse  the  flower  ;*-4ihall  then  ray  human  hope 
Its  skyward  wings  into  the  sunless  vallies  droop? 

The  coral  walls  above  the  waves. 

Slowly  rise; 
And  pyramids,  the  task  of  slaves. 

Pierce  the  skies. 
Shall  slave  and  insect  labor  rear 
Poundations  that  resist  the  wear 
And  beat  of  time  and  eea? — then  will  1  never. 
Or  fail  or  faint  upon  the  steep  of  high  endeavor. 
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Art.  III.— WORDSWORTH'S  POETRY. 

The  fashions  of  this  world  change;  what  our  fathers  beni 
before  we  hoot  at,  and  him  to  whom  we  bow  down,  our  sons 
will  cast  the  clod  upon  and  forget* 

Fifteen  years  since,  the  world,  following  that  poor  school 
of  critics  of  which  Francis  Jeffrey  walked  foremost,  laughed 
at  the  baby-rhymes  of  William  Wordsworth;  now,  Uiat  same 
world  says  that  Milton  trembles  on  his  throne.  In  1822  even, 
we  find  the  later  works  of  Wordsworth  to  be  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Edinburgh  reviewers,  ^'a  sort  of  prosy,  solemn,  obscure, 
feeble  kind  of  mouthing,  sadly  garnished  with  words  and  phra- 
ses from  Milton  and  the  Bible, — but  without  nature,  and 
without  passion,  and  with  a  plentiful  lack  of  meaning,  com- 
pensated only  by  a  large  allowance  of  affectation  and 
^otism.'^ — ^^The  great  characteristics  of  his  sonnets  is  a  sort 
01  emphatic  inanity;  a  singular  barrenness  and  feebleness  of 
thought,  disguised  under  a  sententious  and  assuming  manner, 
and  a  style  beyond  example,  verbose  and  obscure."  In  1 835, 
the  tones  of  this  poor  egotist  swell  from  Ganges  to  Missouri, 
not  in  the  tempest-tones  that  Byron  breathed,  but  in  the  small, 
still  voice  which  alike  marks  the  God,  and  the  servant  of  Truth. 
As  Coleridge  has  said  of  Milton,  he  strode  so  far  before  the 
men  of  that  day,  as  to  dwarf  himself  by  the  distance;  but  his 
giant  proportions  are  now  seen. 

We  love  and  revere  Wordsworth,  however,  not  so  much 
because  a  great  poet,  as  because  a  great  Christian  Philosopher. 
His  words  to  us  compare  with  those  of  Milton  and  Southey, 
as  the  deep,  human  poetry  of  the  Gospels  does,  with  the  super- 
human verse  of  Job  and  the  Prophets; — we  love  them  as 
S)etry  in  the  highest,  divinest  sense, — that  which  speaks  of 
od  in  us.  Seeking  as  we  would  to  be  filled  with  the  beauty 
of  the  world  without  us,  and  seeing  the  marks  of  His  hand 
everywhere;  knowing  as  we  do,  that  in  man's  passion  and 
action  God  indeed  is; — yet  do  we  turn  with  joy  to  the  Love, 
the  Faith,  the  Humility  of  Christ,  and  find  there  a  truer,  a 
holier^  and  more  poetic  strain,  than  ever  the  muse  of  Greece, 
or  the  Prophets  of  Israel  gave  birth  to.     We  know  that  He 

Sve  "the  goodly  wings  unto  the  peacocks,  and  win^  and 
ithers  unto  the  ostrich:"  that  "the  hawk  flieth  by  His  wis- 
dom, and  stretcheth  her  wings  toward  the  South:  and  that  the 
eagle  mounteth  up  at  His  conmiand,  and  maketh  her  nest  on 
high:"  but  we  also  know  that  He  "tempereth  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb." 
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In  like  manner  our  heart  leaps  up  as  we  glide  with  Thalaba 
over  the  desert,  and  now 

*<0h  joy!  the  signs  of  life  appear, 

The  first  and  single  fir 
That  on  the  limits  of  the  living  world 

Strikes  in  the  ice  its  roots. — 

Another  and  another  now; 
And  now  the  Larch  that  spreads  its  arms 
Down-curving  like  the  falling  wave; 
And  now  the  Aspin's  scattered  leares 
Grey  glitter  on  the  moveless  twig; 
The  Poplar's  varying  verdure  now, 
And  now  the  Birch  so  beautiful, 

Light  as  a  lady's  plumes.— 
Oh  joy!  the  signs  of  life!  the  deer 
Hath  left  his  slot  beside  the  way; 
The  little  Ermine  now  is  seen, 
White  wanderer  of  the  snow; 
And  now  flrora  yonder  pines  they  hear 
The  clatter  of  the  Grouse's  wings; 
And  now  the  snowy  Owl  pursues 

The  traveller's  sledge,  in  hope  of  food; 
And  hark!  the  rosy-breasted  bird, 

The  throstle  of  sweet  song; 
Joy,  joTl  the  winter-wUds  are  left, 
Qhnen  bushes  now,  and  greener  grass; 
Red  thickets  here  all  berry  bright. 

And  here  the  lovely  fiowere!" 

And  oft,  with  swimming  eyes,  have  we  sat  by  the  Destroyer 
while 

« Through  pleasant  banks  the  quiet  brook 

Went  winding  pleasantly; 
By  fragrant  fir-groves  now  it  passed; 

And  now  through  alder-shores; 
Through  green  and  fertile  meadows  now 

It  silently  ran  by. — 
The  flag-flower  blossomed  on  its  side, 

The  willow-tresses  waved. 
The  flowing  current  furrowed  round 

The  water-lily's  floating  leaf; 
The  fly  of  green  and  gauzy  wing 

Fell,  sporting,  down  its  course. 

And  gratcAU  to  the  voyager 
The  freshness  of  the  running  stream, 

The  murmur  round  the  prow." 

But  beautiful  as  these  word-paintings  are,  perfectly  as  the^ 
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Cicture  nature^  and  through  nature,  God,  they  do  not  touch  the 
eartas  do  the  despised  Tines  of  Wordsworth, 

"Through  primrote  tufts,  in  that  sweet  bower, 

The  periwinkle  trailed  its  wreaths; 
And  'tis  my  ikith  that  every  flower 

Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes. 

The  budding  twigs  spread  out  their  fan 

To  catch  the  breezy  air; 
And  I  must  think,  do  all  I  can, 

That  there  was  pleasure  there." 

It  is  the  spirit  which  whispered  these  simple,  and,  to  many 
it  may  be  unmeaning  lines,  that  we  bow  to  in  the  Poet  of 
Rydal  Mount;  we  see  in  that  spirit  a  portion  of  the  same 
greatness  which  marked  Him  who  said  that  a  sparrow  ^shall 
not  fall  on  the  ground  without  your  Father.'^ 

It  is,  in  truth,  the  Christianity,  the  love,  £uth,  and  humility 
which  fills  all  the  better  of  Wordsworth's  poems,  that  make's 
him  great.  His  taste  is  often  bad,  and  his  work  imperfect; 
but  mrough  the  plainest  and  meanest  robe  shines  the  strong 
light  of  goodness,  and  we  forget  the  garment. 

Why  have  Wordsworth's  poems  been  so  unpopular?  We 
believe  mainly  from  two  caused;  one,  their  subdued,  unworld- 
ly, and  religious  tone,  which  few  can  compass,  and  fewer  look 
on  as  Poetry; — The  other,  their  fulness  ot  meaning,  requiring 
them  to  be  read  with  thought  deep  and  continued.  The  poetry 
of  Scott  and  Byron  deals  mainly  with  human  passbn  in  its  un- 
bridled, unchaste  ned  form;  and  needs  but  a  little  attention  to 
be  understood; — and  those  two  men  did  more  than  all  others 
to  form  the  taste  of  the  race  of  readers  which  till  of  late  was 
the  strong  one.  The  tide  is  now  turning;  those  that  read 
poetry  now,  are  becoming  willing  to  think  as  they  read;  to 
read  that  they  may  learn;  to  dwell  on  other  feelings  than 
Human  love,  hatred,  and  revenge.    It  is  no  longer  a  mystery 

m 

"That  pride* 
Howe'er  disguised  in  its  own  mijesty, 
is  littleness:  that  he  who  feels  contempt 
For  any  living  thing,  hath  faculties 
Which  he  has  never  used:  that  thought  «ith  him 
is  in  its  infancy." 

There  are  those  now  that  can  lead  forth  their  children  in 
spring,  and  teach  them  that 

**One  moment  now  may  give  us  more 
TiHui  iftj  jrean  of  iMsom 
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Our  minds  shall  drink  at  every  pore 
The  spirit  of  the  season. 

Some  silent  laws  oar  hearts  will  make, 
Which  thejr  shall  long  obey; 

We,  for  the  year  to  come,  may  take 
Our  temper  from  to-day. 

And  from  the  blessed  power  that  rolls 

Aboot,  below,  above, 
We  '11  frame  the  measare  of  our  souls; 

They  shall  be  tuned  to  love.'* 

There  are  even  those  that  believe 


"Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forffettinf : 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  onr  me's  star, 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting. 
And  Cometh  from  afar: 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulnea. 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God  who  is  our  home. 
Heaven  lies  about  is  in  our  infancy! 
Shades  of  our  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  boy. 
But  he  beholds  the  Tight,  and  whence  it  flows, 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy; 
The  youth,  who  daily  farther  fVom  the  east 

Most  tntvel,  still  is  nature's  priest. 
And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  oo  his  way  attended; 
At  length  the  roan  perceives  it  die  away. 
And  mde  into  the  light  of  common  day." 

The  sonnets,  so  noted  for  ^barrenness  and  feebleness  of 
meaning,"  are  now  read  and  re-read  by  thousands;  some  of 
whom  tmnk  there  is  more  than  ^an  emphatic  inanity"  in  them: 
— ^they  see  sense,  point  and  truth,  tor  instance,  in  that  on 


Alfred, 


'^Behold  a  pupil  of  the  monkish  gown, 
The  pious  Alfred ,  king  to  Justice  dear; 
Lord  of  the  harp  and  liberating  spear; 
Mirror  of  prinoes!  indigent  renown 
Might  range  the  starry  ether  for  a  crown 
Equal  to  hit  deserts;  who,  like  the  year. 
Pours  forth  his  bounty;  like  the  day  doth  cheer; 
And  awes,  like  night,  with  mercy-tempered  frown. 
Base,  ham  this  noble  miser  of  his  time» 
No  BMBicnt  sfesik;  pain  narrows  not  his 
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Thouffh  small  his  kingrdom  as  a  spark  or  gem, 
Of  Affired  boaats  remote  Jerusalem; 
And  Christian  India,  gifts  with  Alfred  ahares, 
By  sacred  converse  linked  with  India's  clime.*' 

That  on  Papal  dominion  too,  they  think  more  striking  for 
close  thought,  and  strong  language,  than  for  ^a  style  beyond 
example  verbose  and  obscure." 

**Un]ess  to  Peter's  chair  the  viewless  wind 
Must  come,  and  ask  permission  where  to  blow, 
What  further  empire  would  it  have?  for  now 
A  ghostly  domination,  unconfined 
As  that  by  dreaming  bards  to  love  assigned, 
Sits  there  in  sober  truth,«to  raise  the  low, — 
Perplex  the  wise, — the  strong  to  overthrow,-— 
Through  heaven  and  earth  to  bind  and  to  unbind! 
Resist,  the  thunder  quails  thee!  crouch,  rebuff 
Shall  be  thy  recompense!  Irom  land  to  land 
The  ancient  thrones  of  Christendom  are  stuff 
For  occupation  of  a  magic  wand. 
And  'tis  the  Pope  that  wields  it; — whether  rough 
Or  smooth  his  front,  our  world  is  in  his  hand!" 

But  will  Wordsworth's  writings  ever  be  popular!  In  the 
true  sense  of  the  term,  never.  The  multitude  will  never  read 
them  from  choice,  and  they  never  will  be  very  fashionable. 
But  they  will  be  read  and  reaped  by  other  writers,  and  their 
excellencies  brought  forward,  and  thrown  into  the  arteries  of 
literature.  Many  whose  ideas  do  wonders  with  public  taste, 
are  themselves  unknown  to  the  public,  magazines  and  news- 
paper writers  serve  as  pipes  to  give  their  thoughts  to  the 
thirsty  world, — which  feasts,  on  it  knows  not  whose  concep- 
tions. Wordsworth  will  not  be  popular  for  the  same  reason 
that  Milton,  Spenser,  and  Shakspeare  are  not*  The  works  of 
the  two  first  few  dwell  upon,  and  of  the  latter  the  mass  relish 
only  the  coarse  and  least  poetic  fibres;  a  thousand  enjoy 
Bardolph  and  Falstaff  to  one  that,  in  sober  love,  hangs  over 
Hamlet  and  Lear. 

But  though  to  ^the  reading  public,"  which  Coleridge  so  de- 
rides in  his  Statesman's  Manual,  the  calm  oracles  from  Rydal 
Mount  will  be  riddles,  to  the  thinking  public  they  will  be  fiill 
of  sweetness  and  wisdom*  Although  without  Dnunatic  power, 
unable  to  paint  strong  passion,  or  the  quick  and  varied  action 
of  an  epic,  the  quiet  and  truly  Christian  tone  of  Wordsworth's 
lyre,  will  bring  to  his  feet  many  a  devotee*  It  is  useless  to 
ridicule  his  lanffuaffe,  his  style,  or  his  sejQtiinentSy — ^for  thote 
that  know  him,  look  not  at  words,  andlmM,  and  phrases,  bat 
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beyond  all  tiiese  thiii^  to  the  soul  which  is  within  and  beyond 
them.  That  makes  them  beautiful.  Seeing  that,  they  regard 
his  defects  as  little  as  does  the  true  lover  the  cdor  ot'  his 
mistress^  eye,  which  burns  with  love  for  him,  or  the  smooth- 
ness of  that  cheek,  which  blushes  at  the  sound  of  his  voice. 
He  asks  not,  and  cares  not  for  the  clay  tenement,  if  the  tenant 
be  full  of  truth  and  affection:  and  as  that  tenement  will  die, 
but  that  affection  through  eternity  have  its  influence,  so  will 
the  works  of  Wordsworth  pass  away,  but  his  influence  over 
others  endure  forever.  In  yon  world  of  spirits  is  the  poet's 
true  inunortality.  The  mourner  that  has  drank  Hope  from 
his  well;  the  doubting  that  found  Faith  there;  and  tne  poor 
earthy  slave  of  Ambition  and  Pride  that  from  him  has  learned 


"Still  to  suspect,  and  still  revere  himself 
In  lowliness  of  heart,' 


9> 


these  will  yet  bless  him,  and  walk  with  him,  and  love  hiui, 
when  the  solid  bones  of  this  earth  have  been  rent  asunder, 
and  the  names  of  many  an  ^^immortal  hero,"  and  degraded 
bard  has  gone  down  into  oblivion  amid  the  groans  and  hiss- 
ings of  the  millions  whom  they  have  trampled  on,  and  drag- 
ged down  from  heaven.  j.  h.  p. 


abt.  iv—the  christian  minister. 

It  will  be  readily  conceded,  that  no  one  occupies  a  more 
elevated  station  in  common  life,  or  has  higher  and  more  im- 

Btrtant  duties  to  perform,  than  the  minister  of  the  go«i)el. 
e  b  the  expounder  of  the  doctrines  of  that  holy  religion 
which  emanated  directly  from  God  himself;  from  that  Al- 
mighty Being  by  whom  all  things  were  created,  and  by  whose 
1^11  the  vast  fabric  of  the  visiUe  world  is  upheld  and  sustain- 
ed. He  should  exhibit  in  his  walk  and  conversation,  in  every 
action  of  his  life,  the  influence  of  that  religion  upon  his  own 
heart,  and  by  his  example  conduct  the  flock  committed  to  hit 
chaige,  throuffh  the  roijq^  and  thorny  maies,  the  triali  and 
temptationB  of  life,  to  the  smiling  pastures  and  flowery  meads 
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promised  to  the  faithful  in  ^'another  and  a  better  Vrorld.^^  It 
18  his  duty  to  place  before  his  congregation,  in  strong,  yet 
plain  and  intelhgibie  language,  the  plan  of  salvation  as  reveal- 
ed in  the  book  of  life,  the  Christian's  creed,  and  urge  them  by 
every  argument  in  his  power,  to  embrace  and  cling  to  it,  as 
the  only  sure  means  of  obtaining  an  interest  in  the  eternal 
kimdom  prepared  for  the  righteous. 

Can  there  be  a  more  interesting  spectacle,  one  capable  of 
inspiring  more  exalted  sentiments,  than  to  behold  a  veneraUe 
minister  of  the  most  High,  bending  under  the  weight  of  years, 
with  trembling  hands  and  uplifted  eyes,  ministering  at  the 
altar,  and  presenting  to  those  around  him,  the  emblems  of  the 
broken  body  aad  shed  blood  of  him  who  brought  life  and  im- 
mortality to  light?  of  a  whole  congregation  bending  the  knee 
in  |)rayer  to  the  Almighty,  or  wim  united  voices  singing  his 
praise?  Spectacles  of  more  dazzling  splendor,  may  oe  pre- 
sented to  the  external  senses,  but  all  their  pomp  and  glory  fall 
infinitely  short  of  the  moral  grandeur  of  such  a  scene  as  that 
to  which  I  have  alluded. 

The  preacher  of  the  gospel  has  a  wider  field  for  the  display 
of  eloquence  and  learning,  than  the  member  of  any  other  pro- 
fession. The  elucidation  of  the  heaven-derived  doctrines  of 
the  religion  he  teaches;  the  being,  majesty,  power  and  good- 
ness of  Him  who  "rides  on  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the 
storm;"  the  sufferings,  death,  and  glorious  resurrection  of  the 
son  of  God;  the  great  duties  inculcated  in  the  scriptures,  and 
so  eloquently  enforced  by  his  precepts  and  example;  the  pro- 
mises and  rewards  held  forth  to  his  sincere  and  humble  follow- 
ers, present  themes  rich  and  inexhaustible,  for  the  exercise  of 
his  mental  powers.    The  plain  and  simple  doctrines  of  the 

gospel,  as  explained  and  illustrated  by  the  disciples  of  liberal 
hristianity,  are  means  of  intellectual  wealth,  upon  which  a 
preacher  of  cultivated  mind,  and  a  taste  improve!!  by  reflec- 
tion, may  draw  without  the  fear  that  its  riches  will  be  exhaust- 
ed, and  without  resorting  to  incomprehensiUe  and  mysterious 
doctrines,  which  only  bewilder  the  Christian's  path,  without 
scattering  even  a  ray  of  light. 

To  fill  the  responsible  station  of  a  Christian  minister  with 
propriety  and  cmfect,  in  addition  to  the  graces  of  piety,  the 
man  who  aims  at  such  distinction  should  prepare  himself  for 
his  arduous  duties  by  close  and  unremitting  study  of  the  orir 
cleff  of  God.  He  should  be  well  educated;  he  sKould  be  well 
versed  in  the  ancient  languages,  that,  whilst  he  derives  profit 
himeelf  from  the  study  of  the  scriptures,  he  may  qualify  hiOH 
self  to  conrnmnicate  his  knowiadge  to  others.    I  well  know 
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there  are  many,  very  many,  who  stand  ready  to  controvert 
the  Dosition,  that  a  liberal  education  is  necessary  to  make  a 
useful  preacher.  They  believe  that  education  for  the  gospel 
ministry  is  a  useless  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  and  that 
if  a  man  be  called  to  preach,  the  ^pirit^'  will  furnish  him  with 
ideas  and  words  to  express  them.  They  will  cite  the  example 
of  the  apostles  and  immediate  followers  of  Christ,  who  are 

fenerally  supposed  to  have  been  uneducated  and  illiterate  men, 
ut  who  preached  the  gospel  with  power  and  effect,  who  un- 
folded the  glories  of  Christianity  in  ^thou^hts  that  breathe, 
and  words  that  bum.''    Admit  the  fact;  it  does  not  prove 
that,  at  the  present  day,  uneducated  and  illiterate  men,  are  ca- 
pable of  maJung  ef&cient  preachers.    The  apostles  lived  in  an 
age  of  miracles,  at  a  time  when  miracles  were  necessary  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  men  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and 
convince  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  worid,  that  they  emanated 
from  the  throne  of  the  Eternal.    For  the  purpose  of  effec- 
tually propagating  the  gospel,  they  were  miraculously  endow- 
ed with  the  gift  of  languages.    But  the  a^e  of  miracles  has 
passed  away:  God  works  now  upon  the  mmds  and  hearts  of 
men  by  other  means.    It  has  been  my  lot  to  hear  many  who 
believed  themselves  called  of  Grod  to  preach  the  jgospel,  and 
minister  in  holy  things;  but,  notwithstanding  theur  apparent 
zeal,  the  effect  of  their  preaching  was  the  very  reverse. of 
that  which  was  intended.    Such  preachers  by  previous  decla- 
mation, and  denunciation  of  heaven's  vengeance  upon  the  im- 
penitent sinner,  may  alarm  the  fears  of  the  weak-minded  and 
the  timid,  but  they  can  never  adopt  that  style  of  argument, 
which,  while  it  convinces  the  reason,  touches  the  heart,  and 
subdues  the  passions  of  men.    They  often  seize  upon  the  more 
abstruse  and  mysterious  doctrines  of  orthodoxy,  which  the 
more  powerful  cannot  make  intelligible,  and  mterpret  the 
sacred  writings  in  a  manner  calculated  to  ridicule  the  moet 
sublime  system  ever  offered  to  man. 

It  is  of  great  importance  for  the  successful  propagation  of 
the  Christian  faith,  that  all  those  who  take  upon  themselves  the 
office  of  Christian  ministers,  should  not  only  be  conversant 
with  the  sacred  scriptures  in  their  own  tongue,  but  should  pos- 
sess a  competent  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  in  which 
they  were  originally  written.  I  would  not  have  them  thus 
accomplished  v>r  the  purpose  of  making  a  pedantic  display  of 
leaminsin  the  pulpit,  but  to  enable  them  more  clearly  to  com- 
preh^S  the  principles  of  tlieir  faith,  and  the  evidences  upon 
which  it  rests,  and  more  effectually  combat  the  arguments  of 
sceptics  and  infidels.    Had  Luther  been  as  ignorant  and  lA- 
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learned  as  some  of  our  modem  preachers,  he  could  not  have 
so  successfully  and  triumphantly  attacked  the  errors,  and  ex- 
posed the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  opened  the 
way  for  that  reformation  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  our  reli- 
gious comforts  and  enjoyments,  for  our  freedom  of  opinion, 
and,  in  a  great  degree,  for  the  civil  liberty  we  enjoy.  Had  he 
not  exhibited  in  nis  celebrated  controversy  with  the  diie  of 
the  Roman  hierarchy,  the  value  of  learning,  and  infused  a 
portion  of  his  own  spirit  of  investi^tion  into  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen,  the  reformation  might  have  been  nipped  in  the 
bud.  But  his  learning  enabled  him  to  make  such  an  exposition 
of  his  doctrines,  as  to  induce  the  people  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  to  distrust  the  explanations  of  interested  priests. 
and  examine  for  themselves  the  important  points  in  dispute. 
The  blessings  of  the  reformation  have  extended  over  distant 
lands,  and  the  name  of  Luther  is  known  and  reverenced,  as 
that  of  one  who  shook  to  its  foundation  the  mighty  fabric  of 
corruption  and  profligacy,  which  priestcraft,  united  to  ignor- 
ance, had  raised  upon  the  basis  of  a  pure  and  hdy  religion. 
To  keep  that  relmon  pure,  and  undefued  by  the  corruptions 
and  inventions  of  ignorant  teachers,  and  to  present  it  in  the 
plain  and  simple  garb  in  which  it  was  clothed  by  the  inspired 
messenger  of^  the  Most  High,  should  be  the  object  of  every 
Christian  teacher,  more  particularly  of  those  who  stand  forth 
the  advocates  of  the  simple  unity  of  Gk)d — ^the  doctrine  taught 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  church.  We  live  in  a  land  where  all  the 
advantages  of  education  may  be  obtained  at  a  trifling  expense, 
and  where  he  who  aspires  to  become  a  teacher  in  sacred  things 
may  even  be  instructed  ^without  money,  and  without  price.'' 
When,  therefore,  the  means  of  knowledge  are  at  hand,  and 
can  be  so  readily  employed,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  excuse 
why  those  who  are  invested  with  the  sacred  office  of  ministers 
of  the  Grospel  should  be  groping  in  darkness.  t. 


THE   CHILD   IN    THE    CRAI>LE.— FROM   8CHILLKIL 

Happy  suckling!    The  cradle  is  to  thee  an  infinite  space; 
Become  a  man,  and  the  infinite  worid  will  be  narrow  to 


thee. 
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Sober  Thoughts  on  the  State  of  the  Times,  addressed  to  the 
Uniiarian  Community.  Boston:  Pubtished  by  E.R.  Brood- 
ers.   1835.     12mo.  pp.  66. 

This  18  one  of  the  best  books  lately  issued  firom  the  Boston 
press,  and  calculated  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  It  is  an  azu- 
mated,  judicious  appeal  to  the  Unitarian  community  upon  the 
most  important  topics,  and  coming,  as  it  does,  from  a  member 
of  that  Dody  of  Christians,  it  is  well  entitled  to  calm  and 
thoughtful  attention.  Every  sect  needs,  at  times,  and  Uiis  too 
very  frequently,  to  be  called  to  self-scrutiny;  to  ask  itself 
where  it  stands,  what  process  it  has  made,  how  it  has  fulfilled 
its  ^missbn,"  what  there  is  left  for  it  to  do,  what  are  its  weak 
points,  and  its  dangerous  tendencies, — ^in  short,  everything 
which  an  individusd  should  know  of  himself,  a  sect  should 
know  of  itself.  But  this  sort  of  examination  is  very  difficult, 
and  can  be  conducted  only  by  a  strong  and  discriminating 
mind.  Such  a  mind  has  just  been  at  work  amon^  our  New- 
En^and  brethren,  and  the  result  is  the  little  book  before  us, 
which  contains  as  man v  plain  truths,  and  as  much  good  Chris- 
tian advice,  as  any  book  we  ever  read.  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  give  an  outline  of  its  contents,  but  extract  a  few  pages  to 
show  the  spirit  and  style  of  the  author.  In  another  number, 
we  shall  probably  make  one  or  two  more  extracts,  which  we 
have  marKed  as  peculiarly  forcible  and  likely  to  be  productive 
of  good.  Our  apology  for  making  so  free  use  of  this  book  is, 
that  the  majority  of  our  readers  will  probably  never  meet  with 
it;  and  those  of  them  who  have  seen  it,  will  unite  with  us  in 
our  desire  to  have  it  generally  known.  The  extract  we  now 
make,  explains  the  idea  of  Unitarianism. 

**8uch  is  a  carsory  view  of  the  condition  in  which  we  stand  at  the 
cloee  of  the  struggle,  which  has  made  us  a  distinct  denomination 
among  the  churches  of  our  land.  Thus  do  we  stand  before  the  world, 
just  three  centuries  after  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  we  have  been  striving  to  do  our  share  toward  carrying  its 
great  principles  into  complete  effect. 

It  is  a  moment  for  pausing  to  look  around  us,  a  crisis  of  unspeakaUe 
interest.  It  is  now  to  be  tried  and  known  what  are  the  power  and 
worth  of  the  principles  for  which  we  have  been  contending.  It  is  to 
be  seea  whether  we  are  willing  to  adobn  the  doctrine  we  have  secured 
to  oorselves;  whether  we  can  live  for  our  fkith,  as  well  as  fight  for  it; 
whether  we  will  struggle  as  hard  for  the  character ^  as  wo  have  done  for 
tka  fUMie,  of  Christians.    It  is  impossible  that  the  present  state  c^ 
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thinfff  ahoald  not  powerfully  affect  the  all-important  questions  of  per- 
sonu  religion,  and  call,  for  strenuouB  exertions  of  duty,  on  those  whu 
are  thuB  subjected  to  a  peculiar  responsibility. 

Character  is  in  a  mat  measure  the  offspring  of  circumstances.  The 
action  and  results  or  principles  are  greatly  modified  by  circumstances. 
In  order  to  employ  principles  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  their  in- 
tended results,  we  must  ascertain  the  nature  and  influence  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  affect  their  action.  The  men  who,  in  one  age  of  the 
world,  ahow  themselves  under  a  certain  aspect  because  necessarily 
moulded  by  the  pressure  of  the  age,  would  become  of  a  wholly  different 
stamp  if  subjected  to  the  impressions  of  a  later  period;  and  the  princi- 
jdei,  whose  action,  bein^  opposed  by,  or  combined  with  that  of  a  cer- 
tain state  of  society,  leads  to  unhappy  results,  might  become,  in  another 
^Me  of  society,  the  sprint  of  all  that  is  generous  and  great.  Accord- 
ifl|;ly  it  has  beien  remarked,  that  the  Puritan  character,  though  such  as 
could  be  formed  only  beneath  Christian  influences,  is  yet  a  character 
which  wiD  never  appear  again  upon  earth,  because  the  very  peculiar 
cireomstances  of  that  astonishing  period  can  never  bo  precisely  repeat- 
ed. Every  period  has  its  own  circumstances  modifying  in  some  way 
the  operation  of  universal  principles,  and  thus  producing  a  character  of 
its  own;  every  subdivision  or  subordinate  circle  in  society  modifies  it 
etill  farther,  and  produces  another  variety  of  the  general  character. 

He  that  is  wise,  seeks  to  ascertain  what  are  these  circumstances, 
and  to  use  them  or  thwart  them  in  such  manner  as  shall  bring  about 
the  best  result  on  his  own  character.  Every  wise  community  will  do 
the  same. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Unitarian  community,  with  this  reference  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed.  What  has  it  assumed  as  the 
univeraal  principles  of  truth  and  duty,  and  how  is  their  practical  opera- 
tion aflfected  by  the  posture  of  the  times,  and  what  are  the  peculiar  ob- 
ligations thence  resulting?  I  could  not  answer  these  questions  in  a 
volume;  in  this  pamphlet!  only  pretend  to  hint  at  an  answer. 

In  respect  to  principles,  what  is  most  worthy  of  observation  seems 
to  me  this: — it  professes  to  have  adopted  as  the  universal  principles  of 
truth  and  duty,  those  fundamental  everlasting  principles,  which  are  re- 
ceived by  all  Christians  as  the  basis  and  substance  of  their  faith,  and 
which  comprise  the  essence  of  all  religion,  morality  and  philosophy. 
The  process  by  which  these  principles  are  arrived  at,  is  very  simple. 
It  has,  in  following  out  the  doctrines  of  the  great  Lutheran  Reform, 
stricken  off  from  its  list  of  theological  articles  those  which  were  pecu- 
liar to  the  Romish  church,  and  had  made  Uiat  church  distinctively  what 
it  was;— then,  it  removed  those  which  formed  the  peculiariliet  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  bodies;  then  it  set  aside  those  which  were 
pecoliar  to  the  church  of  England,  and  the  kirk  of  Scotland;  and,  in  a 
word,  it  excluded  whatever,  in  any  one  narrow  body  of  believers, 
formed  the  distinctive  badge  of  that  body, — 3Ioravian,  5lethodist,  Bap- 
tist, Swedenborgian,  &lc,\ — reserving  to  itself  whatever,  by  bein^ 
found  in  each,  was  proved  to  be  common  in  all.  AH  that  illustrious  and 
unquestionable  truth,  which  is  so  divine,  so  essential,  so  undeniable, 
that  no  one  of  those  numerous  companies  of  the  holy  and  good  has  been 
led  by  any  philosophy  or  interest  to  withhold  assent  from  it;  all  that 
glorious  and  comforting  doctrine,  which  tKringe  to  consent  and  sympathy 
the  purified  spirits  of  our  Paschals,  Leightons,  Doddridges,  Wcsleys* 
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CappeSy  and  Pcnns, — tliis,  separated  from  all  accompanying  admiztares, 
is  that  truth  which  tlie  Unitarian  community  professes  to  receive  as  the 
binding,  authoritative  guide  to  the  human  soul.  This  is  that  to  which 
the  study  oF  the  scriptures,  unbiased  by  the  authority  of  ages  or  of 
churches,  naturally  conducts.  It  places  those  who  receive  it  at  once 
in  harmony  with  all  the  diversities  of  the  church  as  respects  the  essen- 
tials  of  rofigion,  and  in  contrast  to  them  as  regards  the  non-essentials. 
As  if  the  sacred  metal  of  truth  having  been  coined  up  for  current  use 
hy  the  different  Christian  peoples  with  various  proportions  and  qaalitiet 
of  alloy,  this  people  had  proposed  to  separate  from  it  and  cast  away 
those  meaner  ingredients,  and  receive  in  circulation  none  but  the  ori- 
ginal and  unadulterated. 

This  is  the  Idea.  This  is  what  they  profess  to  desire,  and  to  aim 
after.  This  is  the  image  of  full  attainment,  the  mark  of  the  high  cal- 
ling in  Christian  doctrine,  which  is  set  up  before  us.  Not  that  it  has 
ever  been  reached;  not  that  in  any  community  among  us  this  great  per- 
fection has  been  realized.  Far  from  it.  It  is  the  elorious  aim  of 
many,  but  probably  the  actual  attainment  of  none.  And  when  we  con- 
sider how  glorious  it  is,  and  what  incitements  we  have  to  strive  after 
it,  it  is  mortifying  and  humbling  to  observe  how  far  short  of  it  even 
they  fall,  who  have  the  clearest  perception  of  its  grandeur  and  excel- 
lence. 

Indeed  is  it  not  too  true,  that  the  very  process  of  mind  throu^ 
which  this  pure  faith  is  to  be  sought  and  attained,---the  process  of 
comparing  and  discussing,  and  discriminating,  and  sifting,— is  in  some 
respects  unfavorable  to  a  due  appreciation  oC  its  worth  when  attained! 
For  it  is  the  unhappy  consequence  of  controversy  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  the  disputed  doctrines;  to  draw  to  them  a  disproportionate 
attention,  to  ffive  to  them  an  undue  prominence;  and  to  dismiss  from 
their  proper  place  in  the  thoughts,  those  which  ought  to  be  the  predo- 
minating and  regulating  truths.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  so  hap- 
pened in  the  case  before  us.  8trongly  as  men  have  been  persuaded 
that  the  common^  and  not  the  disputed  truths  arc  of  essential  and  vital 
moment,  yet  as  it  is  the  disputed  which  have  necessarily  been  kept 
prominent  during  the  long  discussion,  the  feelings  have  been  too  much 
kept  hovering  ahout  them,  and  prevented  from  fervently  dwelling  on 
the  verities  of  acknowledged  supremacy.  Thus  it  is  easv  to  see  now 
the  habit  may  arise  of  rejoicing  with  ardent  sincerity  in  the  possession 
of  this  light,  and  yet  devoting  more  thought  to  what  is  undoubtedly  of 
inferior  moment. 

Herein,  I  must  remark  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  infelicities  under 
which  this  particular  controversy  has  laid,  beyond  most  of  those  which 
have  agitated  the  Christian  world.  It  has  turned  upon  points  of  philo- 
logical interpretation  and  metaphysical  discrimination,  which,  however 
they  may  satisfy  tlie  head,  have  little  in  them  to  excite  the  fervors  of 
the  heart;  and  yet,  being  connected  with  all  those  holiest  words  and 
ideas  about  which  the  heart  ought  to  have  its  deepest  fervors,  has 
directly  tended  to  check  and  chill  its  natural  warmth.  Not  so  was  it 
in  some  of  the  other  remarkable  contests  of  the  church;  not  such  the 
points  fat  which  Methodism  contended,  and  the  Quietists  and  Quakers 
suffered.  They  fell  on  other  days,  and  were  thrown  into  other  chaiw 
nels  of  thought,  which  did  less  to  separate  the  subjects  of  their  debate 
firom  thoee  of  their  rightAil  affection;  And  in  this  were  they  more  happy 
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than  we.  I  do  not  say  it  to  excuse  our  remissness;  God  forbid!  but  to 
point  out  one  unhappy  circumstance  of  the  times,  to  tho  hurtful  influ- 
ence of  which  we  ought  to  be  keenly  alive. 

To  return  then  to  Uie  point  from  which  I  may  seem  to  have  been  de- 
parting;^— never  was  it  given  to  a  company  of  believers  to  be  united  by 
constitution  or  bond  so  dignified  and  admirable  as  this,  when  under- 
stood according  to  its  true  idea,  it  is  the  naked  heart,  the  inmost  core 
of  Christian  truth,  separated  from  every  addition  with  which  human 
Ignorance,  error,  ambition,  or  superstition,  had  connected  it.  A 
nmous  sect  of  philosophers  there  anciently  was,  who  thought  to  arrive 
at  true  wisdom  by  selecting  from  all  the  schools  what  seemed  truest  in 
each,  and  uniting  them  in  a  new  system.  But  the  purpose  of  tbeie 
modem  EUslectics  is  better  still, — to  reject  what  is  peculiar  to  enth 
school,  and  retain  that  radical  and  seminal  central  truth,  which  Christ 
proclaimed  from  heaven; — ^to  bow  to  no  human  wisdom,  be  led  by  no 
finite  will,  governed  by  no  fallible  authority, — but  to  be  free,  absolutely 
and  unreservedly 9 from  all  constraint  upon  thought,  inquiry,  conscience, 
faith,  except  the  constraint  of  tho  revealed  Word,  and  the  willing  iJle- 
giance  of  the  conscientious  mind.  It  is  impossible  for  imagination  to 
conceive  a  more  sublime  position  for  man  or  angel,  in  earth  or  heaven, 
than  this, — that  of  a  spirit  erect  and  independent,  owning  no  control 
but  that  of  the  Being  which  made  it,  and  to  Him  and  his  will  surren- 
dered without  reserve. 

This  is  the  result  to  which  the  sublime  principles  of  the  Reformation 
conduct.  Those  principles  insist  on  freedom  of  thought,  liberty  of 
conscience,  the  right  of  private  judgment,  independence  of  human 
control,  in  the  strictest  sense.  They  permit  and  require  every  man  to 
inquire  of  the  scriptures  and  decide  for  himself;— with  unqualified  sub- 
mission to  God,  with  absolute  independence  of  man.  That  denomina- 
tion has  most  consistently  adhered  to  them,  which  has  thrown  away 
every  creed  but  the  Bible,  and  unseated  every  judge  but  Christ. 

If  I  understand  the  subject  aright,  this  is  what  Unitarianism  claims 
to  have  done.  What  a  responsibility  does  it  implyl  What  honesty  of 
mind,  what  singleness,  directness  and  steadfastness  of  will,  what  reso- 
lute allegiance  to  conscience  and  God,  does  it  demand  of  its  disciplesi 
It  might  be  excusable  for  other  men  to  inquire  dilatorily  for  truth,  and 
with  an  indolent  foot  follow  the  path  of  their  convictions;  for  they  have 
cast  a  portion  of  their  responsibility  upon  others,  and  professedly 
learn  much  from  human  teachers.  But  for  those  who  claim  to  be  firee 
firom  the  interference  of  every  human  mind,  to  plant  their  faith  and  risk 
their  salvation  on  the  word  of  God  alone, — they  are  guilty  of  most  in- 
excusable madness,  if  they  stop  short  at  any  secondary  knowledge, 
if  they  do  not  draw  industriously  from  that  infinite  fountain, — if  they 
be  not  as  absolutely  subjected  to  God  as  they  are  freed  from  man. 
For  the  object  of  their  liberty  is  not,  that  they  may  follow  wildly  their 
own  momentary  and  undisciplined  impulses, — that  Uiey  may  take  up 
and  lay  down  at  pleasure  the  thoughts  and  pursuits  which  expediency 
may  suggest.  They  are  set  free  from  the  control  dT  man,  as  the  planets 
are,  that  they  may  the  more  exactly  and  blissfhlly  observe  ^e  true 
orbit  appointed  by  their  Maker;  made  free  by  the  troth,  that  they  may 
obey  the  truth,  by  the  troth  be  sanctified,  and  thus  arrive  at  that  only 
honor  which  a  rational  soul  should  denre^  or  in  which  it  can  find  its 
s^l-beitig. 
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Has  any  one  fully  realized  this  great  idea  in  his  own  mind  and  his- 
tory?   Is  there  any  one  who  has  been  thus  gloriously  true  to  his  trust? 
Let  OS  believe  that  there  have  been  many  such.    We  think  that  we 
have  known  them, — some,  shining  out  illustriously  to  brighten  and 
shame  the  world — some,  in  the  humblest  retirements  of  life,  to  call 
forth  the  admiration  and  eulogy  of  the  few  who  see  them  there,  and  who 
marvel  that  God  should  not  have  placed  them  on  high  among  men. 
Let  OS  hope  that  there  are  many  beyond  what  is  supposed,  who  have 
arrived  at  this  singular  attainment.    But  does  it  characterize  any  com- 
mmmiff    Do  we  eee  the  community,  which  bears  upon  its  very  front 
the  ukea  of  this  holy  and  resolute  independence,  which  is  imbued 
throDghoat  with  this  heavenward  and  indefeasible  allegiance  to  con- 
Aaence,  unswayed  by  human  opinion,  reputation  and  fashion,  consecrat- 
ed to  dnty,  and  sacrificing  to  duty  all  selfish  and  worldly  ends?    Do 
we  see  the  community,  which  has  so  thrown  off  the  dominion  of  man, 
that  it  ia  led  neither  in  its  opinions  nor  its  practices  by  the  fluctuating 
standard  of  the  popular  breath,  but  is  palpably  subject  to  the  supreme 
and   onbending  law  of  God?    I  think  not.    Liberty  of  thought  and 
opinion  is  strenuously  proclaimed;  in  this  proud  land  it  has  become 
alnMiflt  a  wearisome  cant;  our  speeches  and  journals,  religious  and  poli- 
tical, are  made  nauseous  by  the  vapid  and  vain-glorious  reiteration. 
Bat  does  it  after  all,  characterize  any  community  among  ut?    Is  there 
any  one  to  which  a  qualified  observer  shall  point,  and  say,  There,  opin- 
ian  is  f^e?    On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  a  fact,  a  sad  and  deplorable  fact, 
that  in  no  land  on  this  earth  is  the  mind  more  fettered  than  it  is  here? 
that  here  what  we  call  Public  Opinion  has  set  up  a  despotism, such  as 
exists  no  where  else?    Public  Opinion — a  tyrant,  sitting  in  the  dark, 
wrapt  np  in  mystification  and  vague  terrors  of  obscunty;   deriving 
power  no  one  knows  from  whom;  like  an  Asian  monarch,  unapproach- 
able, unimpeachable,  undethronable,  perhaps  illegitimate, — but  irresis- 
tible in  its  power  to  quell  thought,  to  repress  action,  to  silence  convic- 
tion,— and  hringing  the  timid  perpetually  under  an  unworthy  bondage 
of  mean  fear  to  some  impostor  opinion,  some  noisy  judgment  which  gets 
astride  on  the  popular  breath  for  a  daj ,  and  controls,  through  the  lips  of 
impudent  folly,  the  speech  and  actions  of  the  wise. 

From  this  influence  and  rule,  from  this  bondage  to  opinion,  no  com- 
munity, as  such,  is  free,  though  doubtless  individuals  are.  But  your 
community.  Brethren,  based  on  the  principles  which  you  profess,  is 
bound  to  be  so.  Each  for  himself  in  faith,  each  for  all  in  action;  men 
to  be  loved  and  served,  but  not  to  be  followed  or  obeyed;  no  master  but 
Christ,  no  Father  but  God; — these  are  your  maxims.  Man  seems  some- 
thing more  than  human  when  these  principles  are  stated; — but  he  he- 
comes  someUiing  less,  if,  professing  them  in  form,  he  falsify  them  in 
ftct."  B. 


8SLF  EDUCATION. — ^FROM  SCHUXEIU 

Seekest  thou  the  Highest,  the  Greatest?    The  planets  can 
teach  thee; — 
What  they  do  involuntarily,  do  thw  voluntarily.       j«  r.  c 
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Art.  VI.— GCETHE  ON  BYRON. 


BT    J.    F.    CLARKE. 


The  following  beautiful  dii^e  on  Lord  Byron,  is  tianslated 
from  Helena,  an  interlude  in  Faust,  published  in  the  lateit 
complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Goethe.  It  is  now^  for  the 
first  time,  as  far  as  we  know,  presented  to  the  puUic  in  an 
English  dress.  We  read,  a  few  years  since,  an  admirable 
article  on  this  poetic  interlude  written  by  that  distinguished 
German  scholar,  T.  Carlyle,  and  published  in  the  Foreign 
Review.  This  contained  copious  translations,  but  no  transh 
lation  of  the  following  piece;  and  strange  to  say,  that  acute 
critic,  though  mentioning  the  opinion  of  some  continental 
commentators  which  identified  Euphorion  with  Byron,  ap- 
peared not  to  adopt  it  himself.  To  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  great  German  author's  published  opinions  of  Byron, 
and  who  compare  them  with  the  following  lines  we  think  no 
doubt  can  remain  on  the  subject.  The  very  name,  Eupho- 
rion, (Exuberant)  is  characteristic  of  the  genius  of  Byron. 
Certain  allusions  in  the  poem  itself,  place  it  beyond  a  ques* 
tion.  We  wish  some  admirer  of  Byron  or  of  Goethe  would 
versify  these  lines  which  we  can  only  give  in  the  rude  form 
in  which  we  copied  them,  a  year  or  two  since,  into  our  note 
book. 

Euphorion's  voice  from  below. 

Mother,  to  tho  shades  beneath, 
Let  me  not  depart  alone. 

DIRGE. 

Not  alone!  wherever  thou  may'st  dwell, 

For  we  believe  we  now  know  thee ; 
And  ah!  though  thou  hurriest  from  light, 

No  heart  can  be  separated  from  thee. 
We  scarcely  can  weep,  we  may  not  lament  thee, 
But  envy  thy  lot  while  we  sing. 

Thy  song  was  noble,  thy  spirit  high, 

In  thy  day  of  brightness  and  thy  day  of  gloom. 

• 

Ah !  born  to  give  bliss  to  earth — 

High  in  thy  longing,  powerful  in  thy  strength. 
Too  eariy  alas !  loet  to  thyself 

The  bloMoms  of  thy  youth  were  eoettered. 
Thov  lookediton  theeanh  with  piercing gase, 
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Thy  mind  claimed  icquaintance  with  every  mood  of  the  heart, 
Glowing  with  lore  for  the  noblest  women, 
And  a  song,  all  thine  own. 

But  aeoming  restraint,  thou  plungedst  thyself 

Intanetsno  hand  had  spread  for  thee, 
Aadplacodat  thyself  in  violent  hostility 

With  custom,  and  with  law.  ' 
But  at  last  a  lofty  determination 
OmTC  balance  to  thy  purified  mind, 
Thou  soughtest  to  win  the  excellent — 

But  success  came  not  to  thee. 

To  whom  comes  it  ?    Sad  question. 

Of  which  £ite  masks  the  issue. 
A  bleeding  nation  sat  mute 

On  the  most  unfortunate  of  their  days. 
Yet  awaken  new  songs ; 

Net  longer  stand  bowed  in  sorrow ; 
Fat  earth  reproduces  her  poets. 

As  she  has  done  in  all  time. 

(Full  pause.    The  music  ceases.) 


Aet.  YII.— BAXTER  ON  CREEDS. 

[Thb  foUowinff  very  quaint  and  very  good  remarks  are  by 
the  eminent  Mr.  Baxter,  of  blessed  memory  in  the  Christian 
cburch.  We  accidentally  fell  in  with  them,  a  few  da^s  ^zo, 
in  a  volume  of  the  Christian  Disciple,  now  the  Christian  £x- 
anuner,  of  Boston.  We  cannot  forbear  quoting  them,  because 
every  word  is  true,  and  they  contain  a  severer  rebuke  against 
creed-makers  and  heresy-hunters,  than  we  should  dare  to  write 
in  our  modem  language ;  yet,  withal,  we  think  that  the  worthy 
Divine  is  not  a  whit  too  harsh.]  x. 

^By  the  occasion  of  heretics,  quarrels  and  errors,  the  serpent 
steps  in,  and  will  needs  be  a  spirit  of  zeal  in  the  church;  and 
he  will  so  overdo  asainst  heretics,  that  he  persuades  them  that 
thev  must  enlarge  their  creed  and  add  this  clause  against  one, 
and  that  against  another,  and  all  was  pat  for  the  perfecting  and 
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preserving  of  the  Christian  faith.  And  so  he  brings  it  to  be 
a  matter  of  so  much  wit  to  be  a  Christian,  (as  Erasmus  com- 
plains,) that  ordinary  heads  were  not  able  to  reach  iu  He 
nadgot  them,  with  a  relicious  cruelty  to  their  own  and  others^ 
souls,  to  lay  all  their  salvation  and  the  peace  of  the  church, 
upon  some  unsearchable  mystery  about  the  Trinity,  which  God 
either  never  revealed,  or  never  clearly  revealed,  or  never  laid 
so  ^reat  a  stress  upon;  yet  he  persuades  them  that  there  was 
scnpture  proof  enough  for  these;  only  the  scriptures  spoke 
it  but  in  premises,  or  in  darker  terms,  and  they  must  put 
together  into  their  creeds  the  consequences,  and  put  it  into 
plainer  expressions,  which  heretics  might  not  so  easily  corrupt, 
pervert  or  evade.  Was  not  this  reverend  zeal!  And  was 
not  the  devil  seemingly  now  a  Christian  of  the  most  judicious 
and  forward  sort? 

But  what  got  he  at  this  one  game?    1.  He  necessitated  im- 
plicit faith  even  in  fundamentals,  when  he  had  mi  points 
among  fundamentals,  beyond  the  public  reach.    3.  He  neces- 
sitated some  living  judge  for  the  determining  of  fvmdamentids, 
that  is,  what  is  it  m  sense  that  the  people  must  take  for  funda- 
mentals.   3.  He  cot  a  standing  verdict  against  the  perfection 
and  sufHciency  of  scripture,  (and  consequently  against  Christ, 
his  Spirit,  his  Apostles,  and  the  Christian  Faith,)  that  it  will 
not  so  much  as  afford  us  a  creed  or  system  of  fundamentals, 
or  points  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation  and  brotherly  com- 
munion, in  fit  or  tolerable  phrases;  but  we  must  mend  the  lan- 
guage at  least.    4.  He  opened  a  gap  for  human  additions,  at 
which  he  might  afterwards  bring  in  more  at  his  leisure.     5. 
He  framed  an  engine  for  an  infallible  division,  and  to  tear  in 
pieces  the  church,  casting  out  all  as  heretics,  who  would  not 
subscribe  to  his  additions,  and  necessitating  separation  by  all 
dissenters,  to  the  world's  end,  till  the  devU's  engine  be  over- 
thrown.   6.  And  hereby  he  lays  a  ground  upon  the  divisions 
of  Christians,  to  bring  men  into  doubt  of  alt  religion,  as  not 
knowing  which  is  the  right.    7.  And  he  lays  the  ground  of 
certain  heart-burnings  and  mutual  hatred,  contentions,  revit 
ings,  and  enmity.    Is  not  here  enough  got,  at  one  cast?    Doth 
there  need  any  more  to  the  establishing  of  Romish  and  hellish 
darkness?    Did  not  this  one  act  found  the  seat  of  Rome?  Did 
not  the  devil  get  more  in  his  cloke  in  one  day,  than  he  could 
get  by  his  sword  in  three  hundred  years?    Yea,  and  where 
modesty  restrains  men  from  putting  all  such  inventions  and 
explications  in  their  creed,  the  devil  persuaded  men,  that  they 
being  the  judgments  of  godly  divines  (no  doubt  to  be  rever- 
enced, valued,  and  heard,)  it  is  almost  as  much  as  if  they  were 
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in  the  creed,  and  therefore,  whoever  dissenteth,  must  be  noted 
with  a  black  coal,  and  jou  must  disgrace  him  and  avoid  com- 
munion with  him,  as  an  heretic  Had  it  not  been  for  this  one 
plot)  the  Christian  faith  had  been  kept  pure;  religion  had  been 
one,  the  church  had  been  one,  and  tne  hearts  of  Christians  had 
been  moie  one  than  they  are.  Had  not  the  devil  turned  ortho- 
dox, be  had  not  made  so  many  true  Christians  heretics  as 
Epiphumui  and  Austin  have  enrolled  in  the  black  list.  Had 
not  the  enemy  of  truth  and  of  peace  jzot  into  the  chair,  and 
maib  so  pathetic  an  oration  as  to  inmune  the  minds  of  the 
lovers  of  truth  to  be  overzealous  for  it,  and  to  do  too  much, 
we  might  have  ha4  truth  and  peace  to  this  day*  Yea  still,  if 
he  see  any  man  of  peace  and  moderation  stand  up  to  reduce 
men  to  the  ancient  simplicity,  he  presently  seems  the  most 
zealous  for  Christ,  and  tells  the  unexperienced  leaders  of  the 
flocks,  that  it  is  in  favour  of  some  heresy  that  such  a  man 
speaks;  he  is  plotting  a  carnal  s^cretism,  and  attempting  the 
recoocalement  of  Chnst  and  Belial ;  he  is  tainted  with  Popery, 
or  Soeintanism,  or  Armenianism,  or  Calvinism,  or  whatsoever 
may  maJba  him  odious  with  those  he  speaks  to.  C^  what  the 
devil  hath  got  by  overdoing!" 

Kty — that  the  Westminster  Assembly  Divines  had  not  had 
this  extract  on  their  table,  when  they  compiled  their  Cate- 
chism! 


OLD  AND  NEW  YEAR. 

Sound  forth  the  dirge  o'er  the  departing  year! 
Surge  after  surge  of  Time's  eternal  sea 
Orer  its  sounding  ocean  floor  goes  by. 
In  the  thick-clouded  Past  to  disappear. 

A  Jubilee !    The  infinite  coming  time ! 

Its  waves  flow  out  from  clouds;  but  clouds  how  bright 
With  an  infused,  warm,  hazy,  trembling  light; 
And  joy  is  in  their  deep,  triumphant  chime. 

Thus  onward  do  the  eternal  ages  flow. 
Man,  who  art  cast  upon  this  shoreless  flood, 
.But  with  a  quick,  indwelling  power  indued 
To  breast  it,— struggle  bravely  on ;  for  know 
That  thon  by  thine  own  strength  must  win  the  light, 
Or  backward  be  overborne  into  the  sea  of  nig^t. 
54 
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Abt.  VIII.— character  of  JAMES  FREEMAN,  D.  D. 


BT  J.    T.    CLARKB. 


on  the  Life  and  Character^  James  Freeman^  D.  D. 
Senior  Pastor  of  King^s  Chapel^  Boston^  who  died  Nowmber 
lAth  1835,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age^  and  55th  of  his  mbir 
istry. 

D^autres  ont  %u  plus  d'influence 

Sur  mon  esprit,  et  mes  idees — 
Lui,  m^a  montre  une  ame  Chretienne — 

C'est  encore  a  Lui  que  Je  dois  le  plus. 

<*WliOBO  looketh  into  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  and  continueth  therein,  this 
man  not  beinff  a  forgetful  hearer  but  a  doer  of  the  work,  thiB  man'riiail  be 
bleawd  in  his  deed."— Jomet  i.  25. 

I BAVX  selected  these  words  as  containing  the  most  comjdete 
epitome  and  most  perfect  description  of  a  rational,  literal, 
practical  Christian  life.  He  who  looks  into  the  law  of  liberty 
— who  submits  to  no  yoke  of  bondage; — ^who  holds  on — ^per- 
severes—continues therein; — who  acts  out  his  principles — 
makes  them  a  part  of  his  life — weaves  them  into  his  character 
and  does  his  Masters'  work  faithfully;  this  man  shall  be  happy, 
successful  and  blessed  in  his  labors. 

Such  men  as  this,  are  rare.  Bigots  are  plenty  who  cringe 
beneath  a  heavy  yoke  of  formal  service,  full  of  anxiety  and 
fear — ^living  in  the  letter  ignorant  of  the  free  spirit  of  the 
gospel — wearing  a  long  face  and  solemn  air — and  applying 
always  the  lines  of  Watts 


^'My  thoughts  on  awful  subjects  roll, 
Damnation  and  the  dead.^' 

these  men  are  common  enough — and  there  are  plenty  of  your 
men  of  light,  your  free  enquirers — ^who  will  talk  about  religion, 
and  are  great  friends  of  rational  Christianity — ^who,  if  you 
preach  a  discourse  explaining  the  nature  of"^  liberal  religion, 
will  immediately  say,  as  they  come  out  of  the  church 
door,  "that's  exactly  what  I  believe — ^that's  my  doctrine," — 
and  then  they  go  their  way,  and  straightway  forget  what 
manner  of  men  tney  are. 

But  where  shall  we  find  the  character  described  in  our  text 
— the  consistent  opposer  of  human  tyranny,  and  the  consis- 
tent doer  of  God's  law?  I  have  seen  one  such  man,  and  I 
heard  during  the  last  week,  of  his  departure  from  this  worlds 
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to  his  throne  by  the  side  of  Christ*  And  while  my  own  mind 
18  naturally  inclined  to  look  back  over  his  long  course  of  use- 
fulness— and  to  sum  up  in  thought  the  distinguishing  traits  of 
his  character — I  cannot  forbear  communicating  to  you  my 
feelines  and  opinions  with  respect  to  his  character  and  life. 
Of  all  the  blessings  which  God  bestows  on  us  in  this  worid,  I 
consider  it  the  greatest  to  know  a  good  man.  It  is  the  only 
way  m  which  we  can  acquire  a  faith  in  goodness — ^the  onl^ 
way  in  which  we  can  be  convinced  that  disinterested  efibrt  is 
possihle.  If  we  have  known  one  good  man— one  man  in 
whose  integrity  of  purpose,  and  honesty  of  character  we 
place  full  confidence — no  one  can  tell  the  benefit  which  we 
receive  from  our  faith  in  that  man.  I  consider  the  character 
of  Geoi^  Washington  to  be  in  this  way  a  treasure  to  our 
country,  worth  more  than  all  its  other  possessions.  We  are 
sure  q[  his  honesty  and  truth — and  therefore  we  are  sure 
that  honesty  and  truth  are  possible,  are  r^al; — and  here  lies  the 

Seat  benefit  of  faith  in  Cnrist.  Those  who  believe  in  Jesus 
irist  believe,  in  the  possibility  of  perfect  goodness,  in  the 
reality  of  unmixed  love.  When  the  world  with  its  selfishness 
presses  on  them  so  hard,  that  they  begin  to  doubt  whether  love 
exists  at  all,  they  can  look  to  Jesus  and  all  their  doubts  vanish. 
And  thus  I  feel,  that  having  lived  with  and  known  intimately 
the  character  of  Dr.  Freeman,  I  am  fortified  against  the  argu- 
ments of  worldlings,  sceptics  and  bigots.  Worldly  men  may 
talk  as  much  as  they  choose  about  the  selfishness  of  man,  and 
the  hollowness  of  human  virtue.  I  have  known  one  man  whose 
life  was  constant  sacrifice  and  dismterested  eflfort.  I  grant 
that  there  is  selfishness  and  hypocrisy,  but  I  know  that  good- 
ness is  possible  and  real.  Thousands  fall  a  prey  to  the  world, 
and  crawl  on  their  bellies  licking  up  the  dust — ^but  there  are 
some  hearts  which  beat  nobly — to  all  who  doubt,  I  proclaim  it 
loudly — the  time  is  bad,  but  there  yet  exist  some  pure  souls — 
five  hundred  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  And  let 
infidels  and  sceptics  come  with  their  stories  of  priestly  op- 
presnon,  and  try  to  make  it  out  that  every  religious  man  is 
either  a  credulous  and  superstitious  dupe,  or  a  bigoted  and 
hypocritical  imposter.  I  nave  known  one  man  who  was 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  They  cannot  hate  tyrannv  and 
cant,  worse  than  he  did.  They  cannot  love  freedom  and  con- 
tend for  it  with  a  greater  devotion  of  soul  than  his.  They 
cannot  pretend  to  more  independence  of  mind,  more  fireedom 
from  all  prejudice — more  candor,  ^nd  clearness,  and  knowl- 
edge of  mankind  than  he  possessed.  And  yet  he  was  a  reli- 
gious maii*-he  was  a  Christian.    He  bowed  with  V\Q%x\lf\\. 
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humility  before  God — he  studied  with  deep  love  the  character 
of  Chnst— he  labored  to  bring  men  to  a  sense  of  religious  de- 
pendence and  submission  to  the  will  of  heaven.  To  that  will 
ne  bowed  humbly  down — and  whether  it  ordained  death  or 
life,  he  patiently  submitted.  Submission  was  with  him  a  habit 
of  soul.  And  when  bigots  undertake  to  narrow  the  Christian 
world  down  to  the  limits  of  their  party,  and  deny  the  Chris- 
tian name  to  those  who  do  not  believe  with  them  and  adopt 
their  technics — I  would  calmly  lean  on  my  knowledge  of  that 
venerable  saint.  No  one  who  knew  him  ever  dared  to  ques- 
tion that  he  was  a  Christian.  No  one  could  ever  ask,  ^^  Whose 
image  and  superscription  is  this?"  The  imaee  of  Jesus  was 
stamped  on  his  brow.  A  life  of  love,  of  self-denial,  of  self- 
sacrifice  made  all  take  knowledge  of  him  that  he  had  been 
with  Jesus.  There  was  a  resemblance  between  them  which 
struck  every  one.  Having  known  him  therefore,  I  am  iully 
armed  against  the  arguments  of  worldlings,  sceptics,  and 
bigots.  1  may  say  then,  in  the  word§  of  a  French  writer, 
^others  have  exercised  a  greater  influence  over  my  mind  and 
my  ideas.  He  has  shown  me  a  truly  Christian  character.  I 
therefore  owe  the  most  to  Atm.'' 

Such  being  the  influence  which  the  character  of  Dr.  Free- 
man has  exercised  over  my  own  mind,  I  feel  as  if  I  should  be 
doin^  you  no  little  service  by  describing  as  well  as  I  can  the 
leadmg  traits  of  his  character  and  Ufe.  I  would  lay  this 
poor  wreath  upon  the  tomb  of  one  who  was  the  guide  and 
teacher  of  my  youth;  more  than  a  father  in  traidemess  and 
affection;  and  a  friend  such  as  I  can  never  hope  to  see  again  in 
this  world.  Providence  ordained  that  I  should  not  stand  at 
his  dying  bed,  nor  precede  that  multitude  which  accompanied 
his  body  to  its  last  resting  place,  nor  partake  of  the  solenm 
impression  which  the  departure  of  a  good  man  leaves  on  the 
mind  of  all  who  witness  it.  I  was  removed  a  thousand  miles 
from  that  scene,  and  remained  for  a  week  unconscious  of  my 
loss.  But  I  would  not,  though  distant,  let  such  an  incident 
pass  by,  without  seeking  to  draw  from  it  that  lesson  which 
Providence  means  to  teach  us  in  every  earthly  triaL 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  remarkable  character  of  Dr.  Free- 
man, or  my  own  near  relation  to  him,  which  induces  me 
to  speak  of  his  death  thus  publicly.  He  was  the  father  of 
libexal  and  rational  Christianity,  as  we  understand  it,  in  the 
United  States. 

He  was  the  first  who  ever  dared  declare  his  belief  in  the 
simple  unity  of  God.  He  was  not  the  first  who  held  the  opin- 
ioii — ^but  he  was  the  first  who  ever  openly  declared  it,  and 
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took  the  brunt  of  the  opposition  and  enmity  so  excited.  I 
have  not  the  documents  to  refer  to,  but  1  suppose  it  was  about 
the  year  1780,  that  he,  being  reader  in  an  Episcopal  church, 
called  King's  Chapel,  in  Boston,  founded  by  the  king  long  be- 
fore the  Revolution — preached  a  sermon  in  which  he  denied 
the  Trinity,  and  declared  with  the  Apostle,  "To  us  there  is  but 
one  God,  the  Father." — His  expectation  was,  that  he  should 
be  immediately  dismissed — but  instead  of  that,  the  society 
asked  him  to  preach  farther — finally  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  individuals,  declared  themselves  of  his  opinion, — they 
altered  their  Liturgy  so  far  as  to  omit  all  Trinitarian  doxolo- 
^ies  and  allusions,  and  retain  it  to  this  day  with  these  altera- 
tions. He  stood  alone,  suspected  and  avoided  by  all  parties 
for  many  years — but  the  attachment  of  his  society  consoled 
him  for  this.  He  might  say  with  Paul,  "at  my  first  answer  no 
man  stood  witli  me,  but  all  forsook  me — I  pray  God  that  it 
may  not  be  laid  to  their  charge — notwithstanding,  the  Lord 
stood  with  me,  and  strengthened  me — that  by  me  the  preach- 
ing might  be  fully  known,  and  that  the  Gentiles  might  hear, 
and  I  was  delivered  out  of  tlie  mouth  of  the  lion.'' 

He  stood  alone — but  not  long.  One  by  one,  the  congrega- 
tional churches  who  were  not  fettered  to  old  opinions,  either 
by  liturgies  or  creeds,  and  to  whom  it  was  easier  than  it  had 
been  for  him  to  change,  came  out  and  declared  for  the  pure 
worship  of  the  Bible.  He  had  looked  into  the  perfect  law  of 
liberty,  and  continued  therein — he  had  persevered — and  he 
uxu  blessed  in  his  deed — he  was  rewarded  by  seeing  before  his 
death,one  hundred  churches  in  the  single  state  of  Massachusetts, 
running  up  the  standard  of  a  common  faith  with  him;— other 
men,  and  younger,  followed  him,  and  he  was  surrounded  by  a 
host  of  anient  and  active  intellects,  in  whose  labors  he  truly 
rejoiced.  He  was  the  Patriarch  of  a  host,  among  whom 
were  such  men  as  Buckminster,  Channing,  Ware,  Palfrey, 
Dewey,  Fumess,  and  many  others.  All  these  men  came  to 
ask  counsel  of  him,  and  reverently  to  ponder  whatever  came 
from  the  lips  of  that  venerable  man.  Had  he  remained  in  the 
Episcopal  church,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  Bishop  of 
that  Diocese — but  seldom  has  a  Bishop,  I  think,  enjoyed  the 
love  and  reverence  of  such  a  numerous  band  of  ministers^  as 
surrounded  him.  He  had  the  thing  without  the  name,  which 
was  better  than  the  condition  of  many,  who  have  the  name, 
but  not  the  thing.  During  the  fifty-five  years  that  his  ministry 
lasted,  he  wept  over  the  graves  of  all  the  companions  of  his 
youdu  But  the  generation  which  came  up  in  their  places  learn- 
ed to  love  him  as  well,  and  respect  him  more,  than  their  fttfiers 
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did.  His  colleague,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  P.  Greenwood,  a  man  of 
great  intellect  and  taste,  has  expressed  the  sentiment  of  the 
community  so  well,  that  I  must  auote  the  passage. 

There  are  those  here  who  wilt  remember  the  deep  stillness 
which  pervaded  the  audience  which  crowded  the  building 
where  he  was  preaching  the  sermon  at  my  ordination,  when 
he  began  to  speak  of  Dr.  Freeman  in  the  following  language: 

^In  this  regard,"  said  he,  ^^an  example  of  faith  and  perse* 
verance  will  readily  present  itself  to  your  mind  as  it  does  to 
mine; — the  example  of  that  venerable  man  who  has  stood  to 
you  in  the  double  relation  of  pastor  and  parent — ^to  me,  of 
pastor  and  colleague.  For  years,  he  too,  worked  alone  in  this 
very  city,  the  only  minister  in  the  city  and  neighborhood,  I 
might  say  the  only  minister  in  the  whole  country,  who  opeidy 
preached  that  faith.  But  he  worked  calmly  on,  never  fearing, 
never  despairing,  full  of  hope  in  the  God  of  hope, — and  now 
— how  changed  the  scene,  and  the  prospect;— and  how  can 
any  of  us  fear  for  our  faith,  when  we  look  on  those  times,  and 
on  these.  While  you  bear  with  you  his  hopeful  intrepidity, 
you  will  not  forget  to  take  with  you  also  his  cnarity.  Ijiough 
you  consider  yoi(r  own  as  the  purest  and  best  form,  you  will 
not  hold  it  to  oe  the  only  form  of  Christianity — but  you  will 
consider  every  preacher  of  righteousness,  every  one  who  is 
striving  to  turn  sinners  from  the  error  of  their  ways,  as  your 
fellow  worker,  your  Christian  brother,  and  not  your  enemy." 

But  it  was  not  as  a  Controversialist  that  he  was  chiefly 
known.  He  hardly  ever  preached  a  word,  and  never  pub- 
lished a  line  of  doctrinal  matter.  It  was  ihe  practice  of  Chris- 
tianity in  which  he  excelled,  not  its  theory.  His  motto  seemed 
to  be— "Knowest  thou  this,  O  vain  man,  that  feith  without 
works  is  dead?"  When  his  faith  was  considered  a  deadly 
heresy,  he  opened  his  mouth  boldly,  and  declared  it,  and  de- 
fended it — but  when  it  became  popular  in  his  neighborhood, 
he  left  it  to  others  to  defend  it  by  argument— •to  Channing, 
Ware,  Norton,  Worcester,  and  Whitman  he  left  the  cause, 
and  busied  himself  in  erecting  a  better  argument  than  their 
sharp  logic,  profound  reason,  or  extensive  learning  could  rear 
— ^namely,  a  life  Ml  of  the  fruits  of  the  spirit. 

But  when  I  undertake  to  describe  that  life,  I  pause  with 
doubt — I  know  not  where  to  begin.  The  very  remarkable 
point  in  his  character — that  which  gave  him  his  extraordinary 
influence  over  society  and  individuius,  was  not  the  prominence 
of  any  one  trait,  but  the  equal  and  harmonious  development  of 
all.  it  was  the  singular  balance  of  faculties,  the  exact  pro- 
portion of  character— the  entnre  harmony  wlMch  pervadea  hia 
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_  the  completeness,  the  perfectness,  the  unity  of  his  life. 
It  was  the  absence  of  all  disturbing  tendencies,  and  jarring 
powers — the  sweet  and  placid  peace  which  passed  all  under- 
standing— ^here  was  the  charm  and  fascination  which  worked 
on  all  who  came  near  him.  All  felt  themselves  better  and 
happier,  they  knew  not  why,  in  his  presence.  Their  hearts 
burned  within  them  as  they  talked  with  him  by  the  way,  like 
those  disciples  who  walked  with  their  risen  Master  to  Ekn- 
mans. 

Hie  leading  trait,  however,  of  his  character,  was  probably 
that  which  raul  considered  a  more  excellent  way,  than  any 
gifts  of  miracles,  or  healings,  and  greater  than  the  mighty 
powers  of  faith  and  of  hope — namely.  Love.  He  loved  all 
men  with  the  expansive  love  of  Christianity — not  in  name, 
and  word  only,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth.  He  remembered 
the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said  it  was  better  to 

S' ve  than  receive — and  he  acted  accordingly.  He  was  a  doer  of 
At  word,  and  not  a  forgetful  hearer,  if  ever  man  was  so.    He 
entered  with  a  ready  interest  into  the  affairs  oi  all — and  made 
them  his  own.    None  were  too  great  or  small,  too  rich  or 
poor,  too  young  or  old,  wise  or  innocent,  talented  or  imbecile, 
virtuous  or  depraved,  pious  or  irreligious,  for  the  expansive 
ffrasp  of  his  active  sympathy.    Not  that  he  loved  all  alike, 
mough  the  servant  and  minister  of  all.    He  had  his  prefer- 
ences—^and  for  some  individuals,  particularly  among  the  young 
and  ignorant — ^the  bright  child,  the  blossoming  girl  full  of 
purity — the  manly  lad,  the  soul  of  honor — these,  he  seemed 
almost  to  reverence — he  seemed  to  look  on  them  as  Jesus  did 
when  he  said,  ^Take  heed  how  ye  despise  one  of  these  little 
ones,  fori  say  unto  you,  that  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always 
behold  the  face  of  my  Father."    The  death  of  some  of  these, 
cut  off  in  the  midst  of  their  promise,  affected  him  so  deeply, 
that  he  never  mentioned  them  without  tears.    Over  one,  in 
particular,  a  classmate  of  my  own,  who  died  by  an  accident 
when  in  his  second  collegiate  year,  he  mourned  as  he  would 
over  a  national  loss,  or  the  death  of  an  only  son.    He  always 
considered  it  a  peculiar  duty  to  encourage  and  help  the  younff 
— he  constantly  rebuked  the  carelessness  and  disdain  which 
would  mortify  them.    There  is  many  a  man,  distinguished  in 
society,  who  was  first  taken  by  the  hand  and  brought  forward 
by  him.    But  his  whole  life  was  a  display  of  disinterested  love 
—acts  of  goodness  which  looked  for  no  return  beyond  the 
rieasure  of  the  act — the  pleasure  arising  from  the  sight  of 
nappiness.    What  are  called  sacrifices,  he  was  ever  making; 
SKnfices  of  his  time,  his  purposes,  his  private  aims  and  wiejies 
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— and  this  was  by  no  means  mere  good  nature;  it  flowed 
from  a  deeper  principle  than  a  yielding  disposition.    He  never 
would  yield  to  a  mere  wish — he  would  frequently  oppose  the 
wMes  of  others  with  an  adamantine  firmness,  while  he  was 
laboring  to  do  them  real  good,  and  give  them  what  he  knew 
thev  wanted.    That  his  benevolence  was  no  result  of  a  ffymr 
pathising  disposition  is  evident,  from  its  not  beinff  accompanied 
with  the  faults  of  such  a  disposition.    Such  a  benevolence  is 
apt  to  be  accompanied  with  a  want  of  faithfulness  and  intra- 
nty — ^it  is  apt  to  promise  more  than  it  can  perform — and  3riela 
to  the  solicitation  of  those  who  are  present,  to  the  injury  of 
others  who  are  not  present  to  enforce  their  claims.    Such  was 
bv  no  means  the  character  of  Dr.  Freeman.    He  was  inflexi- 
bly tenacious  of  his  word,  and  scrupulously  exact  in  the  per- 
formance of  every  engagement.    He  was  accustomed  to  say, 
that  genuine  honesty  was  a  rctre  virtue — and  a  truly  honest 
man  always  had  his  respect. 

I  might  make  out  a  list  of  striking  and  extraordinary  acts 
of  disinterestedness  in  my  departed  friend  and  father;  but  it 
has  been  well  observed  by  a  kindred  spirit,  Uiat  the  laxgest 
portion  of  a  good  man's  life  is  made  up  of  the 

'^Little,  nameless,  uhrsmeiibered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love." 

And  Jesus  has  made  the  giving  of  a  cup  of  cold  water  the 
test  of  discipleship.  In  such  acts  as  these,  his  love  displaved 
itself;  acts  of  love  which  soften  the  rugged  walks  of  \ne — 
allay  the  harshness  of  intercourse — which,  like  the  drop  of 
oil  on  the  surface  of  the  lake,  smooth  every  wrinkle  wnich 
the  gusts  of  temper  may  have  caused. 

The  best  proof  and  evidence  of  his  devotion  to  others  is  to 
l)e  found  in  the  wonderful  affection  which  was  manifested  to- 
ward him  bv  all  who  knew  him.    His  old  friends,  the  com- 
Cions  of  his  youth  and  manhood,  were  fastened  to  him  by 
ds,  stronger  than  brass  or  iron.    They  remembered  how 
he  had  for  long  years,  entered  into  their  sorrows  and  joys- 
understood  their  secret  sufferings,  and  that  bitterness  wUck 
they  hid  from  the  eye  of  all  the  world  but  him.    They  had  felt 
too,  how  blessed  they  were  in  such  a  spiritual  father,  under 
whose  mild  guidance  they  had  learned  to  love  religion,  and 
obey  Christ— who  had  planted  in  their  hearts,  and  in  those  of 
their  children,  seeds  oif  piety  and  holiness  which  will  bear 
fruit   in  life  eternal.     His   society  showed  themselves   t 
trdv  attached  and  devoted  flock,  such  as  is  rarely  to  be  finind 
m  these  days  of  ecclesiastical  dispute  and  difficulty,  wKsh  the 
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question  seems  to  be  whether  the  society  shall  first  quarrel 
with  its  preacher,  or  the  preacher  fall  out  with  his  society. 

But  not  merely  the  members  of  his  own  society  or  denomi- 
nation were  thus  attached  to  him.  His  love  knew  no  such 
limitations  as  these,  and  it  awakened  a  corresponding  senti- 
ment all  around  him.  His  servants,  his  poor  neighbors — ^mem- 
bers of  other  churches,  Baptists,  Methodists,  Calvinists, — all 
loved  him  like  a  brother.  I  may  mention  among  his  particular 
friends,  the  present  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Bourdeaux,  and 
the  Father  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  United 
States,  Bishop  White  of  Philadelphia. 

Such  being  the  character  of  hmi  who  is  gone,  I  should  be 
much  to  blame  did  I  not  state  the  fact,  that  he  was  blessed  in 
his  deed — that  he  was  happy  in  this  course  of  conduct.  No 
seU^eeking  can  ever  give  such  unalloyed  delight  as  he  enjoys, 
who  forgets  himself  in  a  Christian  interest  for  others.  Singu- 
larly was  it  exemplified  in  the  present  case,  in  the  cheerful- 
ness and  the  halo  of  joy  which  hung  around  that  venerable 
brow — those  lips  and  eyes,  in  which  dwelt  an  almost  angelic 
expression  of  serenity  and  peace.  His  life  was  not  wimout 
its  trials.  The  very  quickness  of  his  sympathy  for  others, 
caused  him  frequent  pain  in  the  sight  of  misfortunes  which  he 
could  not  relieve,  and  especially  of  ill-conduct,  which  he  felt 
to  be  the  worst  of  all  misfortunes.  The  loss  of  his  early 
firiends,  his  parents  and  sisters,  was  the  snapping  of  ties  which 
never  re-united,  and  which  caused  him  to  look  with  an  earnest 
hope  for  a  re-union  beyond  the  grave.  But  though  troubled 
on  every  side,  straightened,  persecuted,  cast  down — he  was 
never  in  despair,  never  forsaken,  never  destroyed. 

During  his  last  years,  he  suffered  dreadfully  from  bodily 
pain — but  he  was  always  cheerful  and  happy.  As  he  had 
never  sought  his  own  joy,  so  his  own  sufferings  could  not  con- 
quer him.  He  could  go  away  from  them  into  the  concerns  of 
others.  It  was  always  delightful  to  visit  him — his  sick  chamber 
was  a  place  attractive  even  to  the  young  and  gay — and  I  have 
frequentiy  heard  young  persons,  whose  minds  were  agitated 
and  unhappy,  declare  that  nothing  soothed  them  like  a  con- 
ipersation  with  him.  I  have  seen  something  of  gaiety  and  ex- 
citement— of  the  excitement  not  of  weak  and  jaded,  but  of 
fresh^  spirits  sparkling  up  from  the  well  just  unsealed  by 
Nature's  hand.  I  have  been  where  wit  flashed  and  intellect 
blazed,  and  knowledge  and  refinement  poured  out  their  rich 
colored  gems — while  genius  shook  the  atniosjjhere  like  thun- 
der— but  never  have  I  seen  joy  so  genuine,  so  deep,  so  pure, 
as  danced  in  the  eyes  of  that  old  man  in  his  sick  chamber,  in 
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the  midst  of  many  amioyances,  and  some  sharp  pain.    Here 
is  religion — here  is  its  power — not  of  a  gloomy  religion — ^there 
is  no  gloom,  no  severity  about  it.    It  is  the  religion  of  good- 
ness— the  religion  of  self-denial — the  religion  of  love.    Here, 
I  say,  is  the  power  of  religion.     Many,  as  I  think,  confine  the 
power  of  religion  too  much  to  the  death  bed.    They  watch 
the  last  moments  curiously  and  anxiously,  and  if  they  be  tri- 
umphant or  composed,  they  speak  in  raptures  of  the  supporlr 
ing  power  of  religion.    Its  highest  power  is  not  put  forth  here. 
There  are   many  other  things  wnich  will  carry  us  calmly 
through  the  valley  of  death.    The  Indian  at  the  stake  is  sup- 
ported by  pride  of  character,  which  is  his  religion,  and  laughs 
and  sings  in  the  midst  of  torture.    Religion  shows  more  power 
sometimes  in  helping  us  to  Ztue,  than  in  helping  us  to  die. 
When  it  enables  the  poor,  forsaken  sufferer  to  stand  and  voait 
God's  time — when  it  sheds  cheerfulness  and  joy  over  the 
couch  of  pain — when  it  enables  one  thus  tried,  to  preserve  an 
equal  temper,  a  sweet  and  loving  disposition,  to  exercise  pa- 
tience, kindness,  humility,  hope,  faith.    jE&sre,  I  say,  are  the 
triumphs  of  religion. 

But  if  you  consider  the  death-bed  triumphs  the  greatest, 
these  were  not  wanting.     It  is  sometimes  said  with  a  sneer, 
that  Unitarianism  is  a  good  religion  to  live  by,  but  not  a  ffood 
one  to  die  by.     This  sneer  is  as  unphilosophical  in  principle, 
as  it  is  false  in  fact.    Unitarianism  cannot  be  a  good  religion  to 
live  by  except  it  makes  men  righteous,  for  the  righteous  only 
have  joy  in  this  life — and  it  is  surely  well  to  say,  "May  I  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his.'' 
But  in  point  of  fact,  tliis  is  an  ignorant  calumny.    For  many 
years  back  has  this  good  man  been  waiting  for  his  master's 
knock,  and  his  call  to  come  away.     Willing  to  live,  he  was 
wishing  to  die — because  he  thought  he  could  no  longer  be  of 
use  to  Uie  living.    When  I  was  with  him  this  summer,  he  was 
at  one  time  expecting  death  every  day,  and  spoke  of  it  to  me 
with  a  smile,  and  witli  as  little  anxiety  as  he  would  have  meur 
tioned  his  intention  to  go  into  another  room.    It  has  been  a 
fiuniliar  thought  to  him  for  years.    It  found  him  not  unpre- 
pared.    Yet  he  did  not  speak  of  it  with  indifference,  but  as  a 
solemn  change,  and  when  he  was  unable  to  attend  to  anything 
else,  desired  to  hear  prayers.    But  the  source  of  his  trust,  you 
may  learn,  from  what  he  said  to  a  niece  of  his^  who  told  it  to 
me.    **Helen, "  said  he,  "I  shall  die  in  a  day  or  two,  I  think." 
"I  hope  not  uncle;"  said  she,  "I  think  you  are  better."    **My 
legs  are  swollen,  and  I  know  that  is  a  sign  that  the  hour  is  near. 
Now,  Helen,  when  I  am  gone,  you  will  hear  them  s^y  I  died 
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trufting  in  my  own  works.    Tell  them  when  they  say  thiit^  it 
is  false.    1  die,  trusting  in  the  love  of  God  and  his  meicy.'' 

That  love  and  mercy  he  had  copied  and  imbibed,  he  might 
well  trust  to  it — he  knew  what  it  was. 

But  he  has  left  us — he  has  gone,  and  now  do  we  first  rightly 
feel  how  much  he  was  tou»---how  much  we  leant  on  his  cha- 
racter. God  has  beautifully  arranged  it,  that  we  should  ildl 
fcttn  that  we  should  need  something  to  rest  upon.  In  some 
respects  the  discipline  of  life  teaches  us  to  stand  alone,  and 
we  learn  how  to  do  so.  But  if  independent  in  some  things, 
we  are  always  dependent  in  others — and  the  whole  system  of 
[ife  is  a  mass  of  dependencies. 

*^The  flowers,  still  faithful  to  their  stems 

Their  fellowship  renew. 
The  stems  are  faitnful  to  the  root 

Which  worketh  out  of  view, 
And  to  the  rock  the  root  adheres 

In  every  fihre  true. 

Close  clings  to  earth  the  livinff  root 

Though  threatening  still  to  Tall, 
The  earth  is  constant  to  her  sphere;  * 

And  God  upholds  them  all.^ 

And  so  human  beings  lean  on  each  other — we  depend  on 
the  knowledge  of  the  physician— on  the  skill  of  the  surgeon, 
•^the  wife  leans  on  the  strength  of  her  husband — the  infant 
leans  on  the  love  of  its  mother — and  we  all  lean  upon  God — 
the  centre  and  source.  But,  on  the  moral  and  religious  char 
racter  of  Dr*  Freeman,  all  who  knew  him,  depended.  He 
was  truly  a  spiritual  father  to  many,  who  felt  they  knew  where 
to  learn  wisdom  and  coodness  while  he  lived.  Though  sick, 
and  feeble — ^weakened  in  body  and  in  mind — a  power  went 
forth  firom  his  sick  room,  to  support  many  in  their  walks  of 
duty.    This  we  now  feel  that  we  have  lost. 

But  not  wholly  lost.  He  being  dead,  yet  speaketh  to  us. 
We  who  have  fully  known  his  doctrine,  manner  of  life,  pur- 
pose, faith,  long  suffering,  charity,  patience,  and  persecutions, 
— we  hear  his  voice  saying  to  us,  Continue  ye  in  the  things 
which  ye  have  learned,  and  nave  been  assored  of,  knowing  oi 
whom  ye  have  learned  them. 

Blessed  spirit!  we  will  not  forget  them.  If  thou  art  now 
leaning  down  from  thy  throne  of  light,  and  if  God  permits  thee 
to  be  conscious  of  tiiese  poor  vfor&  spcAen  by  one  whom  thou 
didst  wonderfiilly  love  when  on  eartti,  hear  him  promise  not 
to  forget  thy  doctrine,  thy  spirit,  thy  Christian  example. 
Thou  hast  not  wholly  gone — ^not  altogether  hast  thou  left  us. 

•  Wordsworth. 
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We  will  strive  to  walk  in  thy  path,  and  gaze  as  thou  didst,  on 
the  face  of  thy  Father  and  our  Father,  of  thy  God  and  our 
God-— till  we  are  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to 
glory. 

We  cannot  mourn  over  such  a  life,  or  such  a  death.  ^Blessed 
are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord;"  a  voice  was  spoken  in 
heaven  and  heard  on  earth  to  teach  us  this.  ^Blessed  are 
they,  for  they  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow 
them."  Why  should  we  mourn?  or,  to  use  words  which  seem 
to  have  been  written  expressly  for  this  occasion: — 

"Why  weep  ye  then,  for  him,  who,  having  run 

The  bouna  of  man's  appointed  yean,  at  laat, 
Life's  blessincn  all  enjoyed,  life's  labonra  done. 

Serenely  to  nis  placid  rest  has  passed — 
While  the  fair  memory  of  his  virtues,  yet 
Lingers,  like  twilight  hues,  when  the  bright  sun  is  set! 

His  vouth  was  innocent,  his  riper  age 

Marked  by  some  act  of  ffoodnem,  day  by  day ; 
And  watched  by  eyes  that  loved  him,  calm  ana  sage. 

Faded  his  late  declining  years  away. 
Cheerful  he  gave  his  bein^  up,  and  woAt 
To  share  thelioly  rest  which  waits  a  life  well  spent." 

Yes;  here  was  one  who  looked  for  himself  into  the  perfect 
law  of  liberty,  and  continued  therein.  Who  was  not  a  for- 
getful hearer,  but  a  doer  of  the  work — and  who  was  truly 
blessed  in  his  deed — blessed  in  this  life,  and  inheriting  a 
greater  blessing  in  the  future  life — receiving  an  hundred  told 
more  in  the  present  time,  and  in  the  world  to  come,  life  ever- 
lasting. 


TO  A  WORLD  REFORMER.— From  Schillbb. 

**I  will  sacrifice  everything,"  thou  sayst,  **to  help  human  na- 

[  ture," 
"Vain  shall  be  persecution,  opposition,  and  hate." 
Shall  I  tell  thee,  friend,  my  opinion  of  man? 
Trust  my  word!  never  has  tnis  rule  deceived  me. 
Of  human  nature  thou  can'st  never  think  too  highly. 
As  thou  feelest  in  thy  breast,  so  express  it  in  action. 
And  to  the  man,  who  meets  thee  in  thy  narrow  life, 
Extend,  when  thou  cans't,  a  friendly  helping  hand. 
But  as  to  rain,  and  dew,  and  the  ^ood  of  the  human  race— - 
Let  heaven  take  care  of  them,  friend,  to-day  as  it  did  yes- 

[  terday . 
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THOUGHTS 

OH  smiDAT  MOKiriMO  WHEN  PRETBHTSD  BT  a  SNOW-flTOlM  fBOH  ISOOIB  fO  CIDSOH. 

Hark  I  the  church-going  bell — but  through  the  dr 
The  feathery  misBiles  of  old  Winter  hvriedf 
Offend  the  brow  of  mUd-approtehing  Spring: 
She  shuts  her  soft  blue  eyet  and  tnms  away. 
Sweet  is  the  time  passed  in  the  house  of  prayer 
When,  met  with  many  of  this  fire-fraught  clay. 
We,  on  this  day — the  tribe  of  ills  forgot 
Wherewith,  ungentle,  we  afflict  each  other, — 
Assemble  in  the  temple  of  our  God, 
And  use  our  breath  to  worship  Him  who  gave  it. 
What  though  no  gorgeous  relics  of  old  days. 
The  gifts  of  humbled  kings  and  suppliant  warriors 
Deck  the  fair  shrine,  or  cluster  round  thopillare; 
No  stately  windows  decked  with  various  hues. 
No  blazon  of  dead  saints  repel  the  sun ; 
Though  no  cloud-courting  dome  or  sculptured  frieze 
ESzcito  the  fancy  and  allure  the  taste ; 
No  fragrant  censor  steep  the  sense  of  luxury ; 
No  lofty  chaunt  swell  on  the  vanquished  soul ! 

Ours  is  the  faith  of  Reason — to  the  earth 
We  leave  the  senses  who  interpret  her; 
The  heaven-born  only  should  commune  with  heaven 
The  Immaterial  with  the  Infinite. 
Calmly  we  wait  in  solemn  expectation. 
He  rises  in  the  desk ;  that  earnest  man; 
No  priestly  terrors  flashing  from  his  eye. 
No  mitre  towem  above  the  throne  of  thought| 
No  pomp  and  circumstance  wait  on  his  breath. 
He  speaks,  we  hear,  and  man  to  man  we  judge- 
Has  he  the  spell  to  touch  the  founts  of  feelings 
To  kindle  in  the  mind  a  pure  ambition. 
Or  soothe  the  aching  heart  with  heavenly  balm, 
To  guide  the  timid  and  refresh  the  weary. 
Appall  the  wicked  and  abash  the  proud? 
Ha  is  the  man  of  God.    Our  hearts  own  him, 
He  needs  no  homage  paid  in  servile  forms, 
No  worldly  state,  to  give  him  dignity— 
To  his  own  heart  the  blessing  will  retwn 
And  all  his  days  blossom  with  love  divine. 

There  is  a  bleanng  in  the  Sabbath  woods. 

There  is  a  holiness  in  the  blue  ekies. 

The  summeiHuunnnrs  to  those  calm  blue  skies, 
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We  will  strive  to  walk  in  thy  path,  and  gaze  as  thcHi  didst,  on 
the  face  of  thy  Father  and  our  Father,  of  thy  God  and  our 
God — till  we  are  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to 
f^orv. 

We  cannot  mourn  over  such  a  life,  or  such  a  death.  ^Kessed 
are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  JLord;"  a  voice  was  spoken  in 
heaven  and  heard  on  earth  to  teach  us  this.  ^Blessed  are 
they,  for  they  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow 
them.''  Why  should  we  mourn?  or,  to  use  words  which  seem 
to  have  been  written  expressly  for  this  occasion: — 

"Why  weep  ye  then,  for  him,  who,  having  run 

The  bouna  of  man's  appointed  yean,  at  last, 
Life's  blessings  all  enjoyed,  life's  labours  done, 

Serenely  to  nis  placid  rest  has  passed — 
While  the  fair  memory  of  his  virtues,  yet 
Lingers,  like  twilight  nues,  when  the  bright  sun  is  set? 

His  youth  was  innocent,  his  riper  age 

Marked  by  some  act  of  ffoodnem,  day  by  day ; 
And  watched  by  eyes  that  loved  him,  calm  ana  sage, 

Faded  his  late  declining  years  away. 
Cheerful  he  gave  his  boin^  up,  and  went 
To  share  thelioly  rest  which  waits  a  life  well  spent." 

Yes;  here  was  one  who  looked  for  himself  into  the  perfect 
law  of  liberty,  and  continued  therein.  Who  was  not  a  for- 
getful hearer,  but  a  doer  of  the  work — and  who  was  truly 
blessed  in  his  deed — blessed  in  this  life,  and  inheriting  a 
greater  blessing  in  the  future  life — receiving  an  hundred  told 
more  in  the  present  time,  and  in  the  world  to  come,  life  ever- 
lasting. 


TO  A  WORLD  REFORMER.— From  Sohilleh. 


"I  will  sacrifioe  everything,"  thou  sayst,  **to  help  human  na- 

[  ture," 
"Vain  shall  be  persecution,  opposition,  and  hate." 
Shall  I  tell  thee,  friend,  my  opinion  of  man? 
Trust  my  word!  never  has  uiis  rule  deceived  me. 
Of  human  nature  thou  can'st  never  think  too  highly, 
As  thou  feelest  in  thy  breast,  so  express  it  in  action, 
And  to  the  man,  who  meets  thee  in  thy  narrow  life, 
Extend,  when  thou  cans%  a  friendly  helping  hand. 
But  as  to  rain,  and  dew,  and  the  good  of  the  human  race*- 
Let  heaven  take  care  of  them,  fnend,  to-day  as  it  did  yes- 

(^teraay. 
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Art.  IX«— unitarian  MORAUTT. 

We  have  heard  it  said,  time  and  again,  by  those  that  should 
have  known  what  Unitarians  profess  to  oelieve,  that  they 
root  out  Religion  to  put  on  Morality;  lay  aside  Faith;  and 
in  place  of  principles  and  purity  within,  are  content  with 
mere  good  vxjrks. 

All  this  is  false,  and  those  that  make  the  charge  might,  and 
should  know  it  to  be  false;  but  they,  good  easy  souls l-r-while 
they  would  look,  and  justly  look,  with  horror  on  the  Sociniiui 
that  should  deny  their  faith  not  knowing  what  it  ia.  a^a'coik- 
tent,  themselves,  to  believe  that  this  same  semi-Deist  has 
neither  Fidth,  Religion,  or  Principle;  and  they  believe  so, 
chiefly  because  he  has  not  their  Faith,  nor  their  views  of  Re- 
ligion. 

We  have  elsewhere  said  that  the  Orthodox  does  ri^t  to 
deny  that  Unitarianism  is  Christianity,  and  the  Unitarian  has 
as  uttle  b^ef  that  our  Lord  taught  Galvanism;  but  neither 
has  any  excuse  for  thinking  the  other  without  Faith  or  Prin- 
ciple, unless  upon  the  most  ample  proof;  nor  ought  for  one 
day,  unless  upon  such  proof,  to  suppose  any  human  being  the 
professor  of  so  monstrous  a  heresy  as  that  which  makes  die 
outer  act  of  all  avail,  the  character  within  of  none. 

The  Unitarian  is  not  without  Religion.    He  believes  in  One 
God,  his  Creator,  his  Preserver,  his  Guide,  his  Father.    He 
looks  to  Him  for  light,  for  strength,  for  assistance:  he  seeks 
to  know,  and  to  compass  His  character  as  far  as  man  may;- 
and  knowing  it,  seeks  to  grow  up  toward  His  perfection:  to 
Him*  he  bows  down  in  prayer,  to  Him  he  lifts  his  voice  in 
thanksgiving;  he  seeks  for  His  image  in  the  world  without 
him,  and  in  die  greater  world  within  him,  and  finds  it,  faintly 
seen,  in  both  of  them:  he  goes  beyond  them  to  that  Being 
that  came  from  God,  in  the  power  of  God,  and  full  of  Grod; 
and  in  that  living  revelation  of  the  Almighty,  he  sees  the  Al- 
mighty, not  as  before  through  a  glass,  darkly,  but  almost  face 
to  face.     In  that  Being  he  has  Faith;  not  mere  credence,  the 
faith  of  the  head,  nor  mere  trust,  the  faith  of  the  heart,  but 
that  true  faith  of  Spirit,  Will  and  Ldfe,  which  is  the  root  of  the 
best  morality,  and  the  noblest  action.    He  has  that  flEdth  which 
is   present   everywhere,   and  at  all  times,   controlling  all 
thoughts,  and  words,  and  acts.    In  the  walks  of  business,  in 
the  merry  round  of  pleasure,  and  in  the  arena  of  woildy 
competition  of  whatever  kind, — the  laws  of  God,  the  exam- 
ple of  Jesus,  and  his  own  eternal  destiny  will  be  with  hin  and 
council  him. 
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Preach  ceaselewly.    The  Uniyerae  is  Lore^ 

And  this  disjointed  fragment  of  •  world 

Must  by  its  epirit,  Man,  be  harmonised, 

iTuned  to  eonoordance  with  the  spheral  strain, 

Till  thought  be  like  those  skiea,  deeds  like  those  bteeses. 

As  clear,  as  bright,  as  pure,  as  musical. 

And  all  things  hsTO  one  text  of  truth  and  beauty. 


There  is  a  blessing  in  a  day  like  thia. 
When  sky  and  earth,  are  talking  busily; 
The  clouds  give  back  the  riches  they  receivedy 
And  for  their  graceful  shapes  return  thy  fulness: 
While  in  the  inmost  shrine  tlie  life  of  Ufa, 
The  soul  within  the  soul,  the  consciousness 
Whom  I  can  only  nami^  counting  her  wealth 
Still  makes  it  more,  still  fills  the  golden  bowl 
Which  never  shall  be  broken,  strengthens  stiU 
The  silver  cord  which  binds  die  whole  to  keaven. 

0  that  such  hours  will  pass  away !  jret  oft 
Such  will  recur  and  memories  of  thk 
Come  to  enhance  their  sweetnesa    and  agtin 

1  say  great  is  the  blessing  of  that  hour 
When  the  soul  turning  from  without,  begina 
To  register  her  treasures,  the  bright  thoughtSi 
The  lovely  hopes,  the  etherial  desires 
Which  she  has  garnered  in  past  Sabbath  houra. 
Within  her  halls  the  preacher's  voice  still  sounds 
Though  he  be  dead  or  distant  far.    The  band 
Of  friends  who  with  us  listened  to  his  word, 
With  throngs  around  of  linked  associations. 
Are  there^the  little  stream  long  left  behind 

Is  murmuring  still.  The  woods  as  musical, 
The  skies  how  blue,  the  whole  how  eloquent 
With  *4ife  of  life  and  life's  most  secret  \oj.^  h.  r. 
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Art.  IX«— unitarian  MORALITY. 

We  have  heard  it  said,  time  and  again,  by  those  that  should 
have  known  what  Unitarians  profess  to  helieve,  that  they 
root  out  Religion  to  put  on  Morality;  lay  aside  Faith;  and 
in  place  of  principles  and  purity  within,  are  content  with 
mere  good  uxn-ks. 

All  this  is  false,  and  those  that  make  the  charge  might,  and 
should  know  it  to  be  false;  but  they,  good  easy  souls  I— while 
they  would  look,  and  justly  look,  with  horror  on  the  SoGuaian 
that  should  deny  their  faith  not  knowing  what  it  i%  axe'coik- 
tent,  themselves,  to  believe  that  this  same  semi-Dedst  has 
neither  Faith^  Religion,  or  Principle;  and  they  believe  so, 
dbiefly  because  he  has  not  their  Faith,  nor  their  views  of  Re- 
ligion. 

We  have  elsewhere  said  that^  the  Orthodox  does  ri^t  to 
deny  that  Unitarianism  is  Christianity,  and  the  Unitarian  has 
as  uttle  b^ef  that  our  Lord  taught  Galvanism;  but  neither 
has  any  excuse  for  thinking  the  other  without  Faith  or  Prin- 
ciple, unless  upon  the  most  ample  proof;  nor  ought  for  one 
day,  unless  upon  such  proof,  to  suppose  any  human  being  the 
professor  of  so  monstrous  a  heresy  as  that  which  makes  the 
outer  act  of  all  avail,  the  character  within  of  none. 

The  Unitarian  is  not  without  Religion.    He  believes  in  One 
God,  his  Creator,  his  Preserver,  his  Guide,  his  Father.    He 
looks  to  Him  for  light,  for  strength,  for  assistance:  he  seeks 
to  know,  and  to  compass  His  character  as  far  as  man  may;* 
and  knowing  it,  seeks  to  grow  up  toward  His  perfection:  to 
Him'  he  bows  down  in  prayer,  to  Him  he  lifts  his  voice  in 
thanksgiving;  he  seeks  for  His  image  in  the  world  without 
him,  fmd  in  the  greater  world  within  him,  and  finds  it,  faintly 
seen,  in  both  of  them:  he  goes  beyond  them  to  that  Being 
that  came  from  God,  in  the  power  of  God,  and  full  of  Grod; 
and  in  that  living  revelation  of  the  Almi^ty,  he  sees  the  Al- 
mighty, not  as  before  through  a  glass,  darkly,  but  almost  face 
to  fkce.    In  that  Being  he  has  Faith;  not  mere  credence,  the 
faith  of  the  head,  nor  mere  trust,  the  faith  of  the  heart,  but 
that  true  faith  of  Spirit,  Will  and  Life,  which  is  the  root  of  the 
best  morality,  and  the  noblest  action.    He  has  that  fiedth  which 
is   present   everywhere,   and  at  all  times,   controlling  all 
thoughts,  and  words,  and  acts.    In  the  walks  of  business,  in 
the  merry  round  of  pleasure,  and  in  the  arena  of  woildy 
competition  of  whatever  kind, — the  laws  of  God,  the  exam- 
ple of  Jesus,  and  his  own  eternal  destiny  will  be  with  kin  and 
council  him. 


■^ 
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The  Unitarian  has  then,  if  truly  and  thoroughly  a  Unita- 
rian, an  inner  principle  of  action  derived  from  the  revelations 
of  his  Father,  made  through  the  visible  v^orld  without,  the 
conscious  virorld  within,  and  the  life  of  Christ.  He  has,  pecu- 
liarly, a  principle  within,  for  he,  more  than  other  Christians, 
looks  to  his  own  character  as  influencing  his  future  state: 
while  he  knows  that  of  himself  he  could  not  save  himself,  yet 
he  believes  that  his  salvation  depends  upon  himself;  even  as 
of  himself  he  could  not  see,  but  God  having  given  him  the 

C»wer,  it  is  for  him  to  use  or  not  to  use  it.  He,  peculiarly, 
lieves  in  Free  Will;  others  talk  of  a  will  that  is  diseased, 
that  has  lost  its  power,  in  part,  or  wholly,  but  to  the  Unita- 
rian Free  Will  means  that  which  originates  and  determines 
its  own  act,  and  this  it  must  do  entirely  or  not  at  all,  for  if  its 
act  be  determined  in  any  degree  by  tliat  which  is  without  (out 
of)  it,  that  degree  of  extraneous  force,  however  small,  is  the 
true  determiner,  and  the  will  becomes  one  link  in  the  chain  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  the  msm  is  dishumanised,  deprived  of 
the  very  power  that  makes  him  man. 

But  while  others  believe  in  this  naturally  diseased  will,  the 
Unitarian  believes  it  free;  or  if  bound,  bound  by  its  own  act: 
aiild  while  others  think  not  only  that  Grod  gives  them  the 
means  of  salvation,  but  actually  saves  them,  brings  them  to 
Himself,  the  guiding  text  of  the  Unitarian  is,  ^Come  unto  me, 
ye  that  are  heavy  laden:"  he  believes  that  God  has  placed, 
and  is  placing  about  and  within  him,  tliose  circumstances  and 
influences  which  must  mould  and  educate  his  character,  but 
also  that  He  has  given  him  the  power, — ^not  of  mere  choice, 
which  sees  the  strongest  motive,  but  of  will,  which  makes  the 
strongest  motive,  fiy  the  exercise  of  that  will  upon  those 
influences,  his  character  and  his  fate  will  be  determined:  if  he 
use  them  aright  his  course  will  be  ever  God-ward;  it  is  his  in- 
stinct, and,  we  doubt  not,  the  purpose  of  his  being  to  goon,  and 
his  motto  may  well  be  that  text  which  bids  us  be  perfect  even 
as  our  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect. 

The  Unitarian  therefore,  if  these  things  be  true,  does  not 
believe  in  the  sufficiency  of  mere  outward  acts;  neither  does 
he  believe  in  mere  innocent  and  worthy  motives  leading  to 
good  works,  which  is  true  morality,  and  which  the  well- 
disposed  Atheist  may  possess;  he  believes  that  religious  faith 
is  a  most  essential  part  of  the  manly  character,  Faith  in  God's 
being  and  attributes,  in  Christ's  mission,  (character,  and  teach- 
ings, and  in  his  own  destiny,  powers,  and  duties;  the  Almigh- 
ty Makerand  Father;  the  God-like,  self-sacrificing,  and  infinite- 
ly pure  Son;  and  his  own  eternal  existence,  and  infinitely  pro- 
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gressive  iiaturey~-are  ever  before  him;  is  he  then  without  re- 
ligion, without  faith,  without  inner  principle? 

In  speaking  of  ^the  Unitarian,''  we  of  course  use  the  term 
as  when  we  speak  of  ^^the  Christian,''  referring  not  to  what  men 
are,  but  what  they  should  be.  And  in  saying  that  the  Unita- 
rian has,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  principle  within,  we  do  not 
mean  that  living  Unitarians  are  before  all  others  in  this  point, 
but  that  the  theory  of  their  faith  should  make  them  so.  The 
anti^Unitarian  looks  to  have  his  inner  principles,  his  new  heart 
implanted  in  him;  the  Unitarian  feels  that  he  is  to  plant  it  in 
his  own  breast,  to  lay  hold  on,  and  not  be  bound  widi,  the 
cords  of  righteousness;  and  we  say  that  he  ought  therefore  to 
strive  the  more  for  pure  principles  within,  as  his  only  hope, 
while  his  opponent  holdmg  such  endeavors  of  little  worth 
may  more  consistently  with  his  creed,  sit  idle. 

That  he  does  sit  idle,  we  do  not,  and  dare  not  believe;  and 
one  of  the  strongest  evidences  against  him  is,  that  his  life  be- 
lies his  words^  for  if  his  words  are  merely  that  by  himseli^ 
man  cannot  do  all,  he  is  on  this  point  no  opponent  of  Unitari- 
anism;  the  only  true  anti-Unitarian  on  the  subject  of  salvar 
tion  is,  as  we  have  said  elsewhere,  he  that  denies  that  man 
can  do  anything  toward  his  own  final  fate;  in  other  words,  he 
that  thinks  it  matters  not  what  life  a  man  leads,  nor  what 
fiiith  he  holds. 

Believing^whatwe  have  now  imperfectly  set  forth  to  be  true 
of  Unitarianism,  we  would  ask  any  foe  of  our  sect  to  whom 
this  may  come,  to  inquire  if  it  be  so,  and  to  learn  whether  it 
be  or  not,  before  he  repeats  the  charge  that  we  are  followers 
of  Dead  Morality.  u  h.  p. 


aat.  X.— history  of  the  doctrine  of  original 

SIN. 

Many  well-meaning,  but  uninformed,  persons  suppose  that 
Unitarianism  is  but  a  uiing  of  yesterday,  tne  product  of  modern 
speculation,  and  unknown  to  the  earlier  age  of  the  church. 
From  this  supposition  they  reasonably  conclude  that  it  must 
be  an  unfounded  heresy ; — ^lor  let  error  go  back  as  far  as  it  majr, 
truth  must  be  a  day  older,  and  what  is  really  novel  in  Christi- 
anity can  hardly  be  true. 
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Now,  the  fact  is  just  the  reverse  of  this  supposition.    Tri- 
nitarianism  is  the  novel  heresy  engrafted  on  Christianity.    The 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  did  not  begin  to  be  heard  of  till  the 
third  century,  and  was  not  elaborated  into  its  fall  and  perfect 
form,  until  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  that  time.    It  was 
the  slow  birth  of  Oriental  philosophy,  and  vain  strifes  about 
words,  and  successive  councils  during  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years.     Unitarianism,  taught  by  the  founder  c^ 
Christianity  and  his  apostles  and  the  faith  of  all  the  eaify 
Christian  Fathers,  did  not  disappear  till  it  was  swallowed  up 
in  the  dark  and  swelling  stream  of  corruption  which  ended  in 
the  Catholic  church.    Orthodoxy  was  the  middle  stepping 
stone — ^^the  half-way  house'' — ^firom  the  Faith  as  first  delivered 
to  the  Saints,  to  Papacy.    Instead  of  being  a  new  thing,  Uni- 
tarianism is  like  those  works  of  classical  antiquity,  written 
over  during  the  middle  ages  in  some  Monk's  cell,  with  histo- 
ries of  Saints  and  Martyrs,  and  lost  to  scholars,  till  discovered 
in  later  times  by  some  more  acute  eye,  the  Monkish  l^end 
has  been  erased,  and  the  original  writing  restored.    The 
Unitarianism  of  the  first  centuries  &ded  slowly  into  errors 
much  resembling  those  of  modem  orthodoxy; — but  the  de- 
parture from  the  true  faith  having  once  besun,  errors  rushed 
on,  like  night  on  a  tropical  sunset,  till  the  Catholic  and  Greek 
Churches  supplanted  the  Primitive  Church,  and  the  darkness  of 
the  middle  a^es  .shrouded  Christendom.    The  worship  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  followed  close  upon  the  deification  of  our  oaviour, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  first  germs  of  those  errors, 
which  terminated  m  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  ap- 
peared.   Puring  the  middle  ages,  a  false  philosophy  and  re- 
l^on,  mutually  corrupting  each  other,  formed  but  a  mass  of 
absurdity. 

With  the  Reformation,  better  times  began.  But  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  such  a  mighty  system  of  error,  interwo- 
ven as  it  was  with  the  philosophical  speculations,  the  religious 
faith,  and  the  associations  and  habits  of  the  Christian  worid, 
should  be  done  away  at  once.  Corruptions  had  been  accu- 
mulating during  1300  years; — was  it  to  be  expected  that  the 
world  was  to  stride  back  over  this  path  of  centuries  in  a  single 
day?  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  even  the  leaders  of  tne 
Reformation  should  be  entirely  emancipated  from  hereditary 
error.  What  we  call  the  Reformation,  was  but  the  be^nii^ 
of  reform — a  twilight  giving  augury  of  a  bright  day — -out  stm 
only  a  twilicht,  that  in  many  cases,  threw  distorting  shadows, 
and  left  much  in  dimness,  and  much  more  in  former  darkness. 
Wickliff,  and  Luther,  and  Calvin,  are  remarkable,  not  because 
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they  arrived  at  truth,  but  because  they  stood  at  the  cross-roads 
and  guided  the  passing  multitude  from  the  way  of  error,  into 
that  which  led  to  truth ; — just  as  Bacon  is  to  be  held  in  honor, 
not  because  he  taught  true  philosophy  (we  know  that  he  shared 
with  his  contemporaries  in  their  philosophical  errors,)  but  be* 
cause  he  taught  the  true  way  to  philosophise.  He  did  not 
make  known  the  true  relations  oi  the  solar  system  to  each 
other,  but  he  prepared  and  showed  the  way  for  the  discove- 
ries of  Newton.  So  the  Reformers  led  the  way  to  a  true 
theology,  by  establishing  the  principle  that  ^the  Bible  and  the 
BiUe  only"  is  the  rule  of  faith*  It  was  enough  for  them  so 
fiir  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  authority  of  the  Romirii 
cburcb  as  to  do  this.  Others  have  started  with  the  advantage 
of  their  labors,  and  making  the  Reformers,  not  masters,  mi 
guides,  have  interpreted  the  Bible  and  understood  it  far  better 
than  the  aUest  ot  the  leaders  of  Reform. 

When  mind  was  set  free  by  the  Reformation,  and  every  man 
was  tai^t  to  read  and  interpret  the  BiUe  for  himself,  of 
course  aU  did  not  think  alike.  When  Protestantism  emerged 
from  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church,  a  larffe  number  of 
conflicting  sects  appeared.  Some  were  Lutherans,  some 
Calyini8ts,some  followers  of  Zuingle  and  some, — not  many  in 
number,  but  in  character  and  ability,  ranking  among  the  ablest 
theologians  of  the  times, — were  Unitarians. 

Many  desire  to  be  acquainted  with,  and  it  is  our  purpose  to 
show,  tne  gradual  decline  and  corruption  of  the  primitive  faith, 
as  taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  In  this  article  we  pro- 
pose to  cive  some  account  of  the  doctrine  of  Obiowal  Sin. 
We  shallmake  our  remarks  as  brief  as  possible,  our  only  pur- 
pose being  to  diow  the  gradualprogress of  corruption,  \niich 
Christian  truth  underwent.  There  is  no  readier  mode  of 
doin^  this,  than  by  referring  to  the  opinions  held  on  this  sub- 
ject in  successive  centuries. 

Cknturt  I. — ^For  the  opinions  of  this  century,  we  refer  to 
the  New  Testament.  In  this,  we  find  no  account  of  origmal 
sin  or  native  depravity,  having  its  source  in  Adam's  transgres- 
sion, and  incapacitating  his  descendants  for  doing  any  good 
thing.  It  were  blasphemy  to  suppose  that  God  so  trifles  with 
and  tyrannizes  over  his  creatures  as  to  command  them  to  do 
what  they  are  unable  to  perform.  Now  moral  precepts,  with 
their  sanctions  of  rewards  and  punishments,  abound  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  men  are  warned  and  expostulated  with, 
and  pressed  with  the  most  earnest  entreaties,  to  turn  from  their 
evil  ways,  that  they  may  live  and  not  die.  Every  law,  every 
precept,  every  motive  m  the  New  Testament,  is  in  the  same 
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spirit  and  pre-suppoees  that  man  is  not  lK>m  with  that  depra- 
ved tendencies,  wnich  render  him  unable  to  do  the  will  of  God. 

But  do  not  the  Scriptures  teach  that  all  men  sinned  in 
Adam's  fall,  and  that  by  his  fall  all  are  rendered  unable  to  do 
the  will  of  God?  No.  What  was  the  real  effect  of  Adam's 
sin  on  his  posterity?  What  was  the  curse  pronounced  on 
him?  Nothmg  like  what  is  generally  supposed.  It  had  nothr 
ing  to  do  with  his  nature,  nor  with  his  ability  or  inability  to  do 
the  will  of  God.  Whoever  will  turn  to  Genesis  iii,  17,  19, 
will  iSnd  that  the  curse  embraces  nothing  but  the  laborious 
cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  mortality.  ^Cursed  is  the  ground 
for  thy  sake;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy 
life;  thorns  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee;  and  thou 
shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field;  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground;  ror  out  of  it 
wast  thou  taken:  for  dust  thou  art  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou 
return.''  This  is  the  whole  of  the  curse  pronounced  on 
Adam,  and  the  one  pronounced  on  Eve  is  in  its  spirit  like  unto 
it — ^physical  pain  and  sorrow  in  this  world,  and  no  more. 
Nothio^  is  said  here  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  Bible,  of  any 
change  in  Adam's  nature:  and  still  less  is  anything  said  of 
any  corruption  flowing  on  from  him  to  deprave  the  natures  of 
his  postentv,  and  to  render  them  unable  to  do  the  will  of 
God. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  doctrine  of  man's  native  depravity 
is  a  humbling  doctrine.  Perhaps  it  is.  It  is  a  humiliating 
view  of  man's  nature  to  suppose  him  incapable  of  doin^ 
any  good  thinj^.  But  if  this  doctrine  places  man  in  a  humili- 
ating point  of  view,  it  represents  God  as  a  being  infinitely 
more  degraded;  for  it  represents  Him  as  comman£nj^  men  to 
do,  under  the  severest  penalties,  what  they  are  mm  the 
natures  He  has  given  them,  (for  whatever  our  natures  may  be, 
they  are  what  they  are  by  the  will  of  God,)  incapable  of 
doing.  The  **humbling  character"  of  this  doctrine  affects 
God  more  than  man. 

CiNTURT  IL — Justin  Martyr,  who  flourished  A.  D.  140, 
was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  and 
the  first  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us.  He  says,  "that 
if  it  were  decreed  by  fate,  that  one  should  be  good  and 
another  bad,  no  praise  would  be  due  to  the  former,  or  blame 
to  the  latter."  *    Again  he  says,  **God  has  not  made  man  like 

<^  We  have  uken  these  quotations  from  the  Fathera,  from  Priestley's  HiflUh 
rr  of.  CorruBtions,  Vol.  I.,  and  from  an  admirable  article  in  the  Chrittian 
Examiner,  Vol.  I.  No.  I.  In  eiUier  of  these  works  o^r  readers  will  find  a 
full  diaeainoD  of  this  tabjeot. 
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the  beasts,  who  can  do  nothing  from  choice  and  judgment;  for 
he  would  not  be  worthy  of  reward  or  promise,  if  ne  did  not 
of  himself  choose  what  was  good,  but  was  made  good;  nor,  if 
he  was  wicked,  could  he  be  justly  punished,  as  not  having 
been  such  of  himself,  but  only  what  he  had  been  made*" 
Certainly  Justin  had  no  idea  that  man  was  infected  with  a 
depraviW,  which  rendered  him  unable  by  nature  to  do  the 
will  of  God. 

Tatian,  A.  D.  172,  says:  ^That  he  who  is  wicked  may  be 
justly  punished,  being  made  wicked  by  himself;  and  that  he 
who  ui  just  may  deservedly  be  praised  on  account  of  his  good 
actions,  having  through  hispower  over  himsdf  not  transgressed 
the  will  of  God*    Such  is  the  nature  of  angels  and  men.'' 

How  differently  this  reads  from  the  Assembly's  Confession 
of  Faith. 

Irensus,  A.  D.  178,  says:  ^'And  God  has  preserved  to  man 
a  will  free,  and  in  his  own  power ^  not  only  in  worhs^  but  also  in 
faith i'*  and  Quoting  Matt,  ix,  39,  viii,  13,  and  Mark  ix,  23, 
he  says:  ^^All  such  expressions  show  that  man  is  in  his  own 
ppwer  with  respect  to  faith." 

Centurt  in. — In  this  century  lived  Origen,  of  whom 
C!oleridge  in  his  Table  Talk,  says:  ^He  seems  to  have  been 
almost  the  only  very  great  scholar  and  genius  combined, 
am(Hig  the  early  Fathers."  The  language  of  Origen  on  this 
subject,  is:  ^that  not  a  single  one  is  formed  wicked  by  the 
Creator  of  all  things,  but  that  many  men  become  wicked  by 
education,  by  example  and  by  influence."  No  language  can 
be  more  explicit  than  this,  and  none  more  opposite  to  the 
great  standards  of  Galvanism. 

Cknturt  IV. — ^Eusebius  A.  D.  315.  "Everything,"  he 
says,  "is  good  which  is  according  to  nature.  Every  rational 
soul  has  naturally  a  good  free-will,  formed  for  the  choice  of 
what  is  good.  But  when  a  man  acts  wrongly,  nature  k  not 
U>  be  blamed;  for  what  is  wrongs  takes  place  not  according  to 
nature^  but  contrary  to  nature^  U  being  the  work  of  doioej  and 
not  of  nature  r^ 

IXiring  this  century,  and  not  before,  what  is  now  called 
Calvinism,  began  to  be  taught,  and  towards  the  dose  of  the 
century,  so  many  had  embraced  this,  then  new  heresy,  that 
Theodore,  Bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  thought  it  worth  the  while 
to  publish  a  work  in  five  books,  written  expressly  "i^rainst 
those  who  said,  that  men  sin  by  nature,  and  not  l^  wiO  and 
choice." 

At  the  dose  of  the  fourth  and  bemining  of  the  £Ah  cen- 
tury flonrid^ed  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hyrpa,  firom  wbom  the 
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doctrines  of  grace,  native  depravity  and  predestination,  in 
their  perfected  shape,  date  as  their  source.  The  immaculate 
character  of  his  speculations  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fjBucij 
that  he  was  zealous  in  establishing  various  monasteries  of 
monks  and  nuns  in  Africa.  He  was  in  advance  of  his  times, 
only  in  advancing  more  rapidly  than  others  into  the  shadows 
and  darkness  of  the  Romish  church.  Yet  this  man  is  the 
father  of  the  doctrines,  since  termed  Calvanistic  Calvin 
himself  says:  ^^Perhaps  I  may  be  thought  to  have  raised  a 
great  prejudice  against  myself,  by  confessing  that  a/{  the  eccle- 
siastical writers,  except  Augustme,  have  treated  this  subject 
with  such  ambiguities  or  variations,  that  nothing  certain  can 
be  learned  from  their  writings.^'  Jansenius,  tne  founder  of 
the  sect  of  Jansenists  among  the  Catholics,  a  sect  which  held 
Calvinistic  sentiments,  also  says;  ^That  Augustine  was  the 
first  among  the  Holy  Fathers,  who  taught  Christians  the 
meaning  of  the  New  Testament." 

These  doctrines  assumed  their  settled  form  in  the  contro- 
versies of  Augustine  with  Pelagius,  near  the  beginning  of  the 
iiflh  century.    Pelagius  was  a  British  monk,  and  admitted  to 
be  of  irreproachable  morals  by  even  Augustine  himselfl    He 
resided  in  Rome  about  the  year  400,  when  his  opinions  seem 
to  have  met  no  opposition,  but  after  this  went  to  the  East, 
where  the  controversy  with  the  Bishop  of  Hyppo  commenced. 
It  originated  in  the  earnest  opposition  of  relagius  to  certain 
abuses  and  superstitions,  especially  with  respect  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism.    This  rite  was  supposed  to  have  the  power 
of  washing  away  sin.    But  Pelagius  argued  that  baptism  of 
itself  could  not  be  of  any  avail  to  the  pardon  of  sins,  oecause 
it  was  applied  to  infants,  who  had  no  sin.    He  maintained 
that  nothing  but  good  works  are  of  any  avail  in  the  sight  of 
God;  and  that  to  these  alone,  which  it  is  in  every  man's  power 
to  perform,  the  pardon  of  sin  is  annexed.    Augustine,  on  the 
other  hand  maintained  with  respect  to  original  itn,  that  m- 
&nts  derive  sin  from  Adam,  and  that  his  guilt  was  entailed 
upon  them,  so  that  they  are  obnoxious  to  punishment  on  ao 
count  of  it.    To  prove  that  infants  had  sinned  in  Adam,  he 
urged  that  otherwise  Christ  could  not  be  their  Saviour.    Bat, 
apparently  shocked  by  the  thought  that  infants  should  be  cast 
into  the  torments  of  hell  on  account  of  the  sin  of  Adam  alone, 
he  maintained  that  though  they  were  in  hell,  their  punishment 
was  so  little,  that  they  would  prefer  to  exist  under  it,  rather 
than  not  exist  at  all.    In  this  his  ideas  were  milder  than  those 
of  the  Assembly's  Confession  of  Faith,  which  teaches  that 
only  the  elect  infimts  are  saved,  while  all  the  rest  suffer  the 
torments  of  the  damned  on  account  of  Adam's  sin. 
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Augustine,  whose  influence  was  very  great  in  Africa,  pro- 
cured the  condemnation  of  his  adversary's  opinions  by  a 
council  held  A.  D.  412,  at  Carthage.  But  notwithstanding 
this,  they  prevailed;  and  it  was  a  lone  time,  and  after  many 
confficting  decisions  of  hostile  councQs,  before  the  doctrines 
of  Au^tine  were  generally  received  in  Western  Europe, 
while  m  the  Greek  Cnurch,  they  never  made  much  progress. 
Ajs  we  descend  into  the  dark  ages,  we  find  Augustme  erect- 
ed into  an  oracle  in  the  Western  Church,  and  theologians 
agreeing  that  infants  are  properly  chargeable  with  Adam^s 
sin,  and  liable  to  damnation  on  that  account. 

Luther  was  bom  at  Eisleben  in  1463,  and  was  educated  at 

Eisenach  and  Erfurt.    In  1605,  he  entered  the  Aumistine 

onler,and  in  1507  was  consecrated  priest.    He  learned  these 

doctrines  of  Augustine,  while  he  was  yet  in  the  bosom  of  the 

Catholic  Church  and  he  retained  them  after  he  left  it.    The 

doctrines  that  now  make  up  the  Calvinisdc  system,  were 

essentially  Catholic  doctrines,  elaborated  and  settled  in  that 

Qiurch.    Instead  of  being  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation^ 

they  are  precisely  the  doctrines  in  which  there  was  no  reform. 

It  was  not  to  have  been  expected  that  the  Reformers  should 

reject  all  of  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  in  which  they  were 

bom,  but  it  is  singular  that  those  particular  doctrines  which 

Luther,  before  he  ever  dreamed  of  reformation,  received  firom 

his  Augustine  book  and  teachers  in  his  monastry  at  Erfurt, 

riiould  be  precisdy  those  dignified  with  the  appellation  oj 

^doctrines  of  the  Reformation."    The  schoolmen  and  monks 

of  the  dark  affes  first  taught  them  to  Luther  and  Calvin,  and 

what  they  had  received  from  the  Catholic  church,  they  trana 

mitted  to  theur  Protestant  followers. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  a  very  brief  view  of  thi 
b^inning  and  progress  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  ^ 
was  accompamed  m  its  growth  by  the  other  doctrines  cf 
Calvinism.  Centuries  elapsed  before  they  obtained  foothoU 
in  the  church,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  centuries  wil 
elapse  before  they  are  rooted  out.  But  a  brighter  day  is  dawn- 
ing. The  Bible  is  more  and  more  taking  the  place  of  creeds, 
ara  the  speculations  of  the  schoolmen,  as  a  standard  of  Faith; 
and  the  abuses  and  cormptions  of  the  Romish  Church — h^axk- 
ning  in  errors  like  a  cloud  no  bi^er  than  a  man's  hand,  but 
spr^ing  through  ages  till  they  overshadowed  Christendom — 
in  the  progress  of  the  ages  are  melting  away  before  the  rising 
Truth.  K.  p« 
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I  am  proud  of  thy  lovo — I  can  tell 
'Tis  not  like  that  early  feeling, 
The  first  guah  of  the  hidden  well, 
Which  nature's  hand  is  unsealing. 

Nor  the  blind  devotion  of  soul 

To  an  idol — fancy-framed — 

So  passionate,  untamed, 

Beyond  the  will's  control.'' 

^  'Tis  a  lore  more  pure  and  free. 

Thou  see'st  there  is  not  another, 

Not  even  thy  childhood's  brother, 
Who  knowcst  thine  inmost  soul,  as  'tis  known  to  me. 

Thou  givest  thyself  to  one 

Who  alone  upon  earth,  can  prize, 

Can  keep  and  can  guard,  the  treasures  of  love. 
Which  beam  in  thy  mild,  quick  eyes. 
My  own,  my  own! 
Nobly  won — 
Ood  has  blessed  us  much,  my  wounded,  my  wanderiBg  dov«!" 

Beautiful  Dream! 
Thou  hast  fled  at  the  coming  of  day ! 
Lonely,  once  more,  I  stay — 
Hurried,  once  more,  along,  in  life's  ever-mshing  stream. 
But,  brother  and  friend — to  thee 
The  Dream  is  reality. 
Take  to  thy  noble  heart  thy  well-earned  bride! 
She  was  nature's  brilliant  clear, 
And  polished  by  means  severe, 
She  beams  at  thy  side, 
Full  of  love  and  pride; 
Living  in  truth  and  faith,  what  can  you  have  to  fear  I 
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silent>  and  gradual. 


^He  shall  come  down  like  rain  upon  the  mown  graaB,  and  like  ahowen  that 
water  the  earth.'' — Psalm  72. 

The  nature  of  that  religion  vrhich  God  requires  and  will  ac- 
cepty  is  a  subject  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration  of 
every  individual*  How  is  the  Gospel  intended  to  operate  upon 
the  human  character?  what  effects  is  it  designed  to  produce! 
and  in  what  manner  are  we  brought  to  that  state  of  mmd, 
which  it  is  designed  to  form?  These  questions  are  of  them- 
selves of  deep  interest,  and  require  our  carehil  consideration. 
Our  Saviour  often  adverted  in  his  instructions  to  the  value  of 
the  kingdom  it  was  his  design  to  establish;  the  manner  in 
which  it  would  be  extended  amon^  mankind;  and  the  mode  of 
its  operation  on  the  character  and  neart«  ^So  is  the  kingdom 
of  God,''  saithhe,  ^as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the  ground, 
and  should  sleep  and  rise  night  and  day;  and  the  seed  should 

airin^g  and  ^ow  up,  he  knoweth  not  how/'  In  these,  and  other 
lusions  which  our  Lord  was  wont  to  make  to  natural  objects, 
we  are  not  to  press  the  resemblances  too  far;  or  to  suppose 
that  in  every  particular  we  shall  find  an  analogy  or  likeness 
between  the  object  selected,  and  the  truth  to  oe  illustrated* 
It  is  sufficient  that  the  general  resemblance  appear,  and  this 
suggests  an  important  rule  in  interpreting  the  parables  of  our 
Lord.  And  it  is  with  great  beauty  and  exactness  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  or  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  compared  to 
seed  cast  in  the  ground,  because  the  whole  process  nrom  ger- 
mination to  maturity  is  natural^  sUent^  gradual^  and  inexpUcOr 
bk.  In  each  of  these  respects,  it  illustrates  the  progress  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  world  without,  and  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  progress  of  the  gospel  in  the  world 
has  always  been  perfectly  natural;  i.  e.  entirely  conformaUe 
to  the  nature  of  the  gospel  itself,  and  the  nature  of  men* 
These  two  objects  are  as  completelv  adapted  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  great  result  which  is  to  follow,  as  the  seed  is  adapt- 
ed to  the  soil,  and  the  harvest  which  is  to  succeed.  Tne 
nature  of  the  seed  is  rights  the  nature  of  the  ground  which  is 
to  receive  it,  is  right;  the  sprouting,  the  growth,  the  ripening, 
and  the  fruit  are  all  natural;  there  is  noming  supernatural  m 
the  whole  work*  In  the  same  manner,  the  nature  of  the  g09- 
il,  and  the  nature  of  man  have  a  mutual  adaptation;  and^ 
>th  united  are  suited  to  the  production  of  the  truits  of  tew' 
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righteousness.    It  is  as  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  that  tlie  gospel  should  be  difTused  among  mankind,  and 
gain  their  assent,  and  fonn  tliem  to  holiness,  as  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  seed,  and  of  the  ground^ 
that  plants  should  advance  to  maturity  and  produce  their  res- 
pective fruits.     The  Creator  of  all — the  Father  of  our  spirits 
18  the  author  of  this  mutual  adaptation.     He  made  it;  His 
hands  formed  and  prepared  it:  giving  to  earth  the  properties 
hy  which  it  is  capable  of  producing  at  once  tlie  beautinil  and 
the  useful;  the  noxious  and  tlic  salutary.     In  like  manner.  He 
is  the  author  of  human  nature:  of  the  several  powers,  i.  e. 
intellectual  and  moral  as  well  as  corporal,  which  constitute 
human  beings.    Everything  pertaining  to  our  constitution,  is 
the  workmanship  of  God.     Whatever  there  is  in  us,  strictly 
and  properly  natural,  is  to  be  considered  as  the  work  of  God. 
Those  capacities,  by  which  we  distinguish  between  truth  and 
error;  by  which  we  acquire  knowledge,  approve  virtue,  and 
feel  an  inward  satisfaction,  when  we  practice  it; — the  afiec- 
tions  by  which  we  love  our  fellow-beings; — all  these  capaci- 
ties were  formed  Itnd  implanted  by  God  Himself.    These  capa- 
cities are  adapted  to  the  means  of  instruction  and  improve- 
ment, which  are  furnished  by  the  same  divine  hand.    And 
particularly  are  they  fitted  to  receive  light  and  influence  from 
the  gospel:  in  other  words,  adapted  to  progress  in  religious 
wisdom  and  virtue.     This  gospel  is  itself,  in  an  eminent  sense, 
die  gift  of  God.    It  is  called  by  an  Apostle  His  unspeakable 
gift.    And,  as  it  was  given  for  the  benefit^  so  is  it  admirably 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  man.     It  addresses  him  as  a  being, 
capable  of  examining  and  understanding  truth;  capable  of 
perceiving  the  weight  of  evidence;  of  choosing  and  pursuing 
the  good,  and  of  shunning  the  evil:  of  loving  his  Creator,  ana 
his  fellow-men;  capable,  too,  of  being  swayed  by  sufficient 
motives. 

Now,  if  men  were  destitute  of  these  capacities,  or  if  the 
system  of  religion  presented,  was  not  adapted  to  them,  the 
wisdom  of  the  Creator  as  manifested  in  His  Word,  would  be 
less  conspicuous  than  it  is  in  His  outward  works,  the  material 
world.  And  in  the  greatest  and  most  precious  of  His  gifts, 
we  should  want  the  tokens  of  a  wisdom  and  kindness,  wnk:h 
we  at  once  discern  in  His  inferior  works. 

From  this  view  it  follows,  that  the  progress  of  the  gospel 
among  men  is  as  strictly  natural,  i.  e.  as  entirely  conformaUe 
to  the  nature  of  the  gospel  and  the  nature  of  man  as  the 
growth  of  plants  is  naturaJ,  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  soilt 
and  of  the  fruit  it  produces.    This  sentiment  is  confirmed  by 
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every  view  wo  take  of  the  history  of  the  progress  of  Christi- 
anity. This  progress  has  been  such  as  to  show,  that  the  evi- 
dences and  the  doctrines  of  tlie  gospel  arc  adapted  to  the  intel- 
lectual powers  of  mankind;  that  its  precepts  are  suited  to  the 
growth  and  perfectncss  of  their  virtue;  that  the  objects  it 
presents  to  their  desire  and  pursuit  are  congenial  to  their  moral 
capacities;  that  its  promises  and  consolations  ai*e  fitted  to  their 
encouragement  and  comfort. 

We  do  not  deny,  on  the  contrary  we  fully  believe,  that  the 
gospel  was  at  first,  and  for  a  considerable  period  attended  by 
supernatural  evidence,  bv  the  evidence  of  miracle  and  of  pro- 
phecy. But  wc  think,  that  this  evidence  is  as  entirely  adapt- 
ed to  the  nature  of  men  as  any  other  species  of  evidence* 
While  tliis  continued  to  be  exhibited  by  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  this  pure  religion  made  unexampled  progress.  Multi- 
tudes, wherever  its  truths  were  proclaimed  in  their  oriffinal 
power  became  converts  to  its  faith.  A  great  part  ot  the 
Koman  empire  became  Christian  in  the  true  sense  oi  the  word. 
They  forsook  their  idolatrous  worship  and  their  vices,  and  led 
peaceful,  sober,  righteous  lives,  as  it  commanded  them.  They 
submitted  moreover  with  singular  meekness  and  patience  to 
the  reproaches  and  persecutions  they  thus  incurred. 

When  the  reign  of  miracles  ceased,  the  proof  derived  from 
miracles  did  not  cease.  Though  they  were  no  longer  to  be  wit- 
nessed, the  evidence  derived  from  authentic  history  abundantly 
proved  that  they  had  once  been  performed:  and  had 
Christianity  retained  its  original  simplicity,  it  would  ])robably 
have  continued  with  rapid  advances  to  gain  the  belief,  and  to 
persuade  the  souls  of  men.  For  this  is  certain,  that  in  pro- 
jx)rtion  as  it  is  presented  in  its  own  simplicity  and  consistency, 
as  it  came  from  the  lips  of  the  great  Teacher  himself,  it  is 
suited  to  gain  the  assent,  and  to  command  the  veneration  of  men. 
And,  that  on  the  contrary,  in  ])roj)ortion  to  the  corruptions 
that  have  been  attaciied  to  it,  and — what  is  worse — mistaken 
for  a  part  of  it,  infitlclity  has  prevailed.  Christianity,  then,  in 
its  pure  state,  or  as  found  in  tlie  New  Testament,  is  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  man,  and  fitted  in  its  evidences,  doctrines  and 
precepts  to  make  progress  in  the  world.  And  what  is  here 
specially  to  be  remarked  is,  that  this  progress  is  as  agreeable 
to  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  as  the  growth  of  the  plant  is 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  In  neither  case,  is  there 
anything  in  tlie  operation  special  or  supernatural. 

by  the  same  reasoning,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  efl!ect  of 
the  gospel  on  the  individual  character  and  disposition  is  strict- 
ly according  to  nature.    Whatever  kind  or  degree  of  divine 
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influence,  separate  from  the  natural  influence  of  the  tmth^ 
may  be  supposed — (and  such,  undoubtedly,  may  be  supposed,) 
it  will  still  be  found  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  the  human  mind, 
and  to  the  principles  by  which  man  is  actuated,  nor  can  it  be 
distinguished  from  any  other  influence*  We  might  as  weU 
talk  of  a  special  power  in  the  growth  of  vegetables,  or  in  the 
improvement  of  science,  as  in  the  increase  and  power  of  re- 
ligion. We  might  as  well  attempt  to  distin^ish  die  divine 
power  in  vegetation — which,  who  will  doubts  is  exerted  there 
— ^from  the  natural  influence  of  the  soil,  tlie  rain,  and  the  sun; 
and  say,  this  eflbct  is  produced  by  the  rain,  and  this  by  the 
sun,  but  t/iis  comes  immediately  from  the  power  of  God — ^we 
might  as  well  make  such  a  distinction  as  this — as  to  talk  as 
some  do  of  common  grace,  and  special  grace^  or  to  say,  that 
one  can  make  a  man  only  moral,  but  the  other  can  maKchim 
truly  religious.  This  would  be  like  saying,  that  common 
power  makes  the  stalk  and  the  car,  but  special  power  the  full 
corn  in  the  ear.  The  trutli  is,  "all  is  of  God."  God  is  in  all 
and  through  all,  and  with  all.  The  gospel  is  His  work;  and  it 
is  naturally  and  universally  adapted  to  produce  all  the  influ- 
ences on  the  human  character,  which  are  necessary  to  the 
perfection  and  happiness  of  men.  It  has  the  same  power  to 
give  them  holiness  as  to  give  them  instruction;  to  make  them 
religious  as  to  make  them  moral;  to  lead  them  to  love  God 
and  their  fellow-creatures,  from  the  heart,  as  to  lead  them  to 
the  performance  of  outward  duties.  To  say,  that  it  is  not, 
would  be  as  inconsistent  as  to  say,  that  the  ground  is  fitted  to 
make  the  plant  grow,  but  not  to  make  it  come  to  maturity. 

Besides,  we  are  in  danger  of  being  deceived  by  a  latent  fal- 
lacy in  some  common  expressions,  as  to  the  nature  of  religion, 
and  the  manner  of  becoming  religious.  I  refer  now  to  such 
phrases  as  "experiencing  reli<jion,''  "finding  religion,"  "meet- 
mg  with  a  change:"  now  it  is  true  of  these,  and  similar  ex- 
pressions so  frequent  in  the  lips  of  those  who  undertake  to 
utter  themselves  upon  the  subject — that  they  are  apt  to  arise 
out  of  mistaken  views  of  the  nature  of  religion,  and  of  the 
real  and  only  manner,  in  which  men  become  religious.  The 
fallacy  may  easily  be  detected  by  substituting  some  term, 
which  is  equivalent  to  religion,  or  which  denotes  some  moral 
excellence.  Who  should  think,  for  example,  of  saying,  that 
such  a  person  had  experienced  truth,  modesty,  honesty,  tem- 
perance, or  industry?  Or  who  would  think  of  describing  a 
real  improvement  m  the  character  of  men,  by  saying  tnat 
there  is  a  concern  or  special  attention  to  charity,  to  diligence, 
to  humility,  to  purity,  to  the  love  of  God,  or  to  benevolence? 
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Who  would  dream  of  saying  that  he  had  ^found^'^  these 
virtues,  or  ^hnet  vsUh  ihem^^  except  as  denoting  that  he  had 
aeen  them  practised  by  others? 

The  truth  is,  these  are  things  to  be  practiced  or  done,  not  to 
be  met  with  or  found;  and  requiring  attention  not  as  distinct, 
separate  objects  of  pursuit,  but  as  essential  parts  of  the  whole 
character  and  life.  Then  only  can  we  be  said  to  give  atten- 
tion to  industry,  honesty,  or  temperance,  when  we  live  in  the 
habitual  practice  of  these  virtues — wherein  with  simplicity  and 
sinceritv,  we  are  having  our  conversation  in  the  world. 

So  also  in  reference  to  the  most  spiritual  exercises  of  the 
Christian  life — the  only  mode  of  ^hneeiing  with^'^  as  the  phrase 
is  technically  used,  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  towards 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  habitually  to  cherish  or  exercise  these 
aiiections;  in  other  words,  to  be  truly  penitent,  and  to  believe 
from  the  heart. 

But  what  I  would  here  particularly  remark  is,  that  the  gos- 
pel is  as  naturally  and  as  fully  adapted  to  produce  one  of  these 
excellencies  in  the  human  character  as  another.  In  other 
words,  it  b  naturally  fitted  to  produce  them  all.  It  has  the 
same  natural  tendency  to  cherish  in  us  devout  affections 
towards  Grod,  as  it  has  to  cherish  social  affections  towards  our 
fellow-men.  We  have -no  more  reason  to  think,  that  our  wise 
and  kind  Father  has  given  us  a  system  of  moral  instruction, 
which  is  inadequate  to  the  full  growth  of  our  virtues,  and 
which  without  a  special  grace  superadded^  would  leave  us  es- 
sentially defective,  than  we  have  to  suppose,  that  he  has  ren- 
dered the  earth  capable  of  producing  merely  the  blade  or 
stalk,  while  a  special  power  is  requisite  for  the  maturity  of  the 
grain. 

^  In  the  second  place,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  progress 
of  the  gospel  and  the  manner  of  its  operation  on  the  human 
character  is  silent^  like  the  growth  of  the  plant.  The  innume- 
rable operations  that  are  going  on  in  the  vegetable  world, 
silent  and  almost  imperceptible,  though  exceedingly  beautiful 
and  salutarv  in  their  effects,  are  apt  emblems  of  the  silent 
progress  of  religion  in  the  world  without,  and  in  the  human 
som  within.  The  aflections  and  virtues,  in  which  it  consists, 
are  noiseless  and  peaceful.  Its  influence  is,  to  repress  osten- 
tation and  parade,  to  m^ke  persons  modest,  retiring,  contented 
at  home,  contented  with  a  little,  contented  in  obscurity,  dis- 
trustful of  themselves,  slow  to  speak,  still  slower  to  promise, 
not  disposed  to  exalt  themselves  as  standards  and  guides,  as 
wiser  or  better  than  their  fellow  disciples  and  fellow-men;  not 
given  to  anger,  and  clamor,  and  evil-speaking,  merciv  bo- 
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cause  others  do  not  adopt  their  opinions;  but  willing  that 
their  fellow-beings  should  think,  and  judge,  and  act  for  them- 
selves, without  being  subjected  to  human  censure  or  condem- 
nation. When  we  consider  the  descriptions  our  Saviour  gave 
of  his  own  kingdom  or  religion,  we  shall  perceive,  that  the 
mods  of  Us  operation  is  silent,  though  its  ejects  are  visible  and 
glorious.  He  resembles  it  to  leaven^  which  was  hid  in  three 
measures  of  meal  till  the  whole  was  leavened.  This  suggests 
the  secret  and  noiseless  operation  of  religion  both  on  the  face 
of  society,  and  in  the  soul.  He  also  declared,  ^the  kingdom 
of  God  is  within  you."  "It  cometh  not  with  observation."  "It 
is  not  a  kingdom  of  this  world."  His  apostle  instructs  us^ 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink:  but  righteous- 
ness, and  peace,  and  joy,  (in  the  Holy  Ghost)  All  the  des- 
criptions, moreover,  which  the  sacred  writers  have  given  of 
the  virtues,  which  constitute  the  Christian  spirit,  denote  the 
silent,  nay,  even  imperceptible  manner,  in  wnich  Christianity 
operates  upon  the  character;  showing  abundantly,  as  in  the 
beautiful  description  of  St.  James,  of  pure  and  undefiled  reli* 
gion,  "that  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above  is,  first  pure, 
then  peaceable,  gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  foil  of  mer- 
cy and  of  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without  h3rpo- 
crisy." 

3.  In  the  third  place,  the  progress  of  the  gospel  among  men, 
and  the  manner  of  its  operation  on  human  character,  is  gradu- 
al, like  the  processes  of  nature  in  the  vegetable  world.    It 
has  been  shown,  that  these  were  natural  and  silent.    It  re- 
mains to  show,  that  they  were  also  gradual.    And  in  general 
it  may  be  observed,  that  all  valuable  effects  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  world,  all  useful  progress  in  religious  knowledge  and 
virtue,  are  gradual;  not  sudden  or  violent,  but  like  the  natu- 
ral growth  of  the  nobler  animals,  of  man  as  compared  with 
the  inferior  creation,  slow  and  almost  imperceptiole.     That 
this  is  not  only  the  simple  fact,  but  that  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  subject,  it  should  be  expected,  is  obvious  to  all  just  reflect- 
ion.   For,  observe:  is  not  the  moral  effect  of  any  truth  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  that  truth  is  under- 
stood?   And  keeping  this  principle  in  view,  we  easily  per- 
ceive, that  the  operation  of  Christian  truth,  or  the  gospel,  on 
society,  and  on  tne  hearts  and  conduct  of  individuals  must  be 
gradual.    Like  every  other  comprehensive  system  of  truth,  it 
requires  to  be  long  and  diligently  studied.     For  it  is  a  system 
of  doctrine  as  well  as  of  morals;  and  it  includes  a  history, 
preceded  and  foretold   by  prophecy,  the  one  illustrating  the 
other,  and  each  alike  peculiar  m  its  nature,  and  involving  the 
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most  important  consequences.     And  as  to  the  doctrines, 
though  they  are  in  general  simple  and  practical,  yet  do  they 
embrace  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  have  connections 
with  many  branches  of  learning.    Instead  of  being  under- 
stood at  a  glance,  they  must  be  examined  with  care;  and  this 
examination  must  be  patiently  continued  and  repeated,  even 
for  months  and  years,  before  we  can  attain  any  adequate  or 
extensive  knowledge  of  Christian  truth.    I  do  not  mean,  that 
deep  research,  or  that  great  learning  is  essential  to  the  under- 
standing of  duty  or  of  the  things  pertaining  to  salvation.    For 
these,  he  that  runneth  may  read,  and  the  humblest  mind  may 
comprehend.     And  obedience  itself,  tlie  spirit  of  obedience, 
and  the  good  and  honest  heart  shall  never  fail  of  light — accord- 
ing as  it  is  written — ^^If  a  man  will  do  the  will  of  God,  he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine.-'    Still,  amidst  all  that  may  be 
said  of  the  simplicity  of  Christian  truth,  and  of  its  adaptation 
to  the  humblest  comprehension,  knowledge  is  a  gradual  work ; 
progress  in  knowledge  demands  time;  and  the  moral  influence 
of  fax)wledge,  i.  e.  Uie  elTect  of  truth  upon  character  and  life 
demands  yet  more.    No  truth,  however  in  itself  important, 
can  make  a  man  good  or  holy,  but  in  as  far  as  that  truth  is  un- 
derstood*   Every  error  that  is  incorporated  with  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  counteract  its  purifying  energy.     Accordingly,  it 
will  be  found,  I  do  not  mean  universally,  (for  doubtless  there 
are  exceptions,  and  eminent  virtue  and  hich  spiritual  attain- 
ment have  sometimes  been  found  in  minds  of  the  humblest 
cultivation,)  but  it  will  be  found,  I  mean  generally,  that  the  cha- 
racters of  men  have  approached  perfection  in  proportion  to 
the  correctness,  at  least  freedom  from  gross  error,  of  their  re- 
ligious views. 

This  remark  is  fully  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Apostles. 
How  much  better  men  did  they  become  after  tliey  were  in- 
structed fully,  and  clearly  understood  the  religion  they  preach- 
ed. As  long  as  they  held  the  error,  common  to  their  nation,  of 
expecting  a  temporal  kingdom  and  a  temporal  prince,  tiiey 
were  selfish,  ambitious,  worldly.  But  afterwards,  when  tiiey 
were  taught  its  spirituality,  tliat  it  was  not  a  kingdom  of  this 
world — they  were  ready  to  count  all  things  as  loss  for  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  knowledge  of  Christ. 

The  same  sentiment  is  stroncly  illustrated  in  what  history 
teaches  of  the  characters  of  Christians  in  the  long  reign  of 
darkness  and  superstition,  which  followed  the  primitive  or 
early  ages  of  Christianity — wliat  blindness,  and  what  sin  do 
we  find  united. 

And  even  at  the  present  day,  how  imperfect  are  the  cVvdxodCr 
ters,  and  how  erroneous  are  the  view  of  m\AX\\.\iiie^\>^^^"Ck& 
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the  Christian  name,  in  regard  to  some  of  the  most  obvions 
duties,  and  some,  too,  of  the  most  important  truths  of  our  re- 
ligion. What  narrow  and  imperlect,  yea,  what  crude  and 
mistaken  views  of  the  perfections  of  God,  of  the  duties  of 
man;  the  obligations  of  justice  and  honesty,  of  truth  and 
fidelity;  of  the  sin  and  mischief  of  pride,  avarice,  revenge, 
evil-speaking,  uncharitableness,  and  falsehood.  You  may  find 
multitudes,  who  are  all  zeal  in  what  is  popularly  termed  reli- 
gion, and  who  are  forward  to  rebuke  the  dullness  and  the  cold- 
ness of  their  neighbors;  but  whose  characters  are  exceeding- 
ly defective  in  some  of  the  most  essential  social  virtues.  They 
have  a  zeal  for  God,  and  that,  not  always  according  to  knowl- 
edge, but  such  as  it  is,  coupled  with  bitterness  and  censori- 
ousness  towards  their  fellow-men.  In  respect  to  the  great 
evils,  which  before  the  light  of  the  ^spel  prevailed  throu^ 
human  society — war,  slavery,  and  the  condition  of  women, 
Christianity  doubtless  has  done  much  towards  their  alleviation 
or  removal,  and  towards  tlie  introduction  of  better  opinions, 
and  a  better  spirit.  But  though  more  than  eighteen  hundred 
years  have  passed  away,  much  darkness,  and  much  error  and 
sin  remain.  It  is  evidently  the  will  of  God,  that  the  progress 
of  light  and  knowledge  and  virtue  among  his  children,  shall 
be  a  gradual  progress.  With  Him,  who  inhabits  eternity,  one 
day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day. 
And  though  all  flesh  had  corrupted  their  way,  and  the  wond 
was  lying  in  wickedness,  he  suffered  centuries  upon  centuries, 
and  one  generation  after  another  to  pass  away,  before  He  sent 
his  Son  to  redeem  it. 

Christianity  is  destined  to  triumph  finally  over  error  and  sin 
in  all  their  forms.  It  is  destined  to  elevate  the  human  charac- 
ter, for  it  invites,  and  by  the  power  of  its  truth,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  its  motives  and  the  richness  of  its  promises, 
it  enables  us  to  walk  worthy  of  Him,  who  has  called  us  to  his 
kingdom  and  glory.  It  sets  before  us  the  example,  and  it 
dids  us  in  the  imitation  of  a  glorious  virtue.  And  in  propor- 
tion as  its  doctrines  are  received  in  their  simplicity,  and  its 
sanctions  in  their  solemnity,  we  may  confidently  trust,  that 
it  will  bring  men  to  God.  But  of  the  times  and  the  seasons, 
we  may  not  speak.  The  Father  hath  put  them  in  his  power. 
We  must  not  measure  the  counsels  of  heaven,  which  embrace 
all  ages  and  all  climes,  and  all  worlds  by  our  narrow  vision. 
For  we  are  but  of  yesterday,  and  our  days  are  as  a  shadow. 
Nor  are  these  great  ends  to  be  accomplished  suddenly:  nei- 
ther by  human  might  and  wisdom  alone,  "but  by  my  spirit, 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.- ' 
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P.  S.  [The  note  on  this  pace  is  suggested  to  the  writer  by 
an  excellent  work,  just  puolished,  entitled:  ^Observations  on 
the  licence  of  Religion  upon  the  Health  and  Physical  Wel- 
fare of  Mankind,  by  A.  Brigham,  AL  D.,"  in  which  with  great 
fiedmess,  judgment,  and  seriousness,  the  writer,  himself  an  eye- 
witness and  careful  observer,  exposes  the  evils  of  protracted 
meetings,  nightly  conferences,  and  those  excitements  attending 
what  are  technically  termed  Revivals  of  Religion.] 

Non. — The  various  cfTects  produced  by  religiouB  emotion ;  and  especially 
in  much  of  the  religious  excitement  proauccd  by  revivals,  protracted  meet- 
ings &€..  have  been  justly  compared  oy  judicious  physiologists,  to  the  effects 
piodocea  by  disease,  by  animal  magnetism,  and  by  excitements  of  the  nervous 
system.  *^It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  human  nature,"  says  a  recent 
aiscriminatin^  and  excellent  writer,  who  in  his  professional  capacity  had  been 
a  frequent  witness  of  the  bad  effects  of  high  religious  excitement  upon  the 
physical  frame,  ^that  sometimes  an  immense  assemblage^  while  listening  to 
mn  eloquent  man.  become  almost  passive  instruments  in  his  hands.  Nor  is  it 
certainly  less  cunous,  but  more  painful  to  the  friend  of  rational  Christianity, 
and  the  lover  of  his  kind,  to  know  to  what  extravagances  of  feeling  and  of 
action,  the  power  of  sympathy  alone  may  betray  us. 

What  effects  may  be  produced  upon  the  imagination,  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  thence  upon  the  whole  physical  frame,  let  the  history  of  the  Strang 
miraculous  cures  said  to  have  been  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  dePans 
(undeniably  the  fruit  of  an  excited  fancy,  and  confident  expectation,)  let  the 
history  of  the  French  Prophets,  exhibiting  the  mighty  power  of  religions 
frenzy  in  affecting  the  body  and  the  mind ;  let  the  example  of  the  children  of 
St.  Roche ;  or  to  come  nearer  homo,  the  history  of  some  of  the  supposed  revi- 
vals in  religion,  more  especially  among  the  young,  presenting  melancholy  ex- 
amples of  temporary  excitement,  of  mental  delusion,  and  in  instances  not  a 
few,  of  deplorable  insanity — lettnese,  I  say,  and  others  that  might  be  adduced 
be  sufficient  to  declare  the  error  and  the  danger  of  relying  on  preternatural 
operations;  of  ascribinc  to  a  special  operation  of  God,  what  is  the  mere  de- 
lusion of  man.    See  Innuence  of  Religion  on  Health,  by  Dr.  Brigham. 


aet.  xiv^the  close  of  the  year. 

^^eing  then,  that  all  these  thii^  shall  be  dissolved,  what 
manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation  and 
ffodliness,''  2  Pet.  iii.  11* — What  a  strange  and  various  thin^ 
IS  human  life!  How  wonderful,  and  how  different  from  each 
other  the  scenes  enacted  on  this,  theatre  of  earth!  Here 
goes  a  traveller,  cold  and  suffering,  into  the  everlasting  snows 
of  some  mountain-peak*  There,  behold  the  exhausted  sailor 
driven  through  the  sounding  billows,  while  darkness  and  storm 
fell  down  upon  the  deep.  There,  see!  men  are  cutting  paths 
through  hills  and  rocks,  and  there  making  seas  to  mingle  their 
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waters  by  channels  through  the  solid  land.  And,  again,  in 
that  lofty  tower,  while  the  world  sleeps,  an  eye,  filled  with 
wonder  and  delight,  looks  through  the  narrow  tube,  widening 
for  human  view  the  limits  of  tlie  material  creation.  A^ 
again,  in  another  portion  of  the  canvass,  flows  a  mighty 
nver.  For  ages  did  it  flow,  and  heard  no  sound  but  its  own 
deep  murmur.  But  now  it  groans  under  the  wealth  of  nar 
tions,  and  many  a  cry  of  active  toil  echoes  over  its  boscHn 
thjrough  the  day,  or  ^'pierces  the  ear  of  dull  nighU"  The  in- 
numerable tree-tops  ot  the  forest  on  its  banks,  which  sang  for 
centuries  a  lonely  song,  like  some  immense  wind-harp,  lo!  they 
sink  and  vanish — for  some  magic  wand  waves  over  them,  and 
shining  cities  spring  from  the  ground,  their  forms  changing, 
as  we  look,  with  a  perpetual  stir,  as  if  they  were  but  a  new 
order  of  living,  sleepless,  creatures. 

Certainly  human  life  is  a  strange  thing,  and  this  earth  a 
scene  of  wonders.  But  all  is  explained  to  us  in  the  revela- 
tions made  from  heaven  by  Jesus  Christ.  In  these  revela- 
tions we  are  assured  that  this  world  is  not  man's^noj,  as  it  is 
his  first,  abode — that  it  is  only  a  scene  of  preparation  for  a 
world  above  itself, — that  in  this  scene  every  man  is  left  free 
to  choose  his  own  course,  and  build  up  his  own  character. 
This  life  is  just  what  we  should  expect  a  life  of  probation  to 
be  for  creatures  constituted  as  men  are.  It  is  just  what  we 
should  expect  would  be  a  brief  life  hastening  to  its  own  close 
and  to  the  introduction  of  a  higher  life.  ^AU  these  thin^ 
shall  be  dissolved.'^  And  well  does  the  Apostle  exhort  us  m 
view  of  this  solemn  truth, — ^What  manner  of  persons  ought 
we  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation  and  goodness!" 

A  rational  curiosity  would  prompt  us  to  turn  our  view  in- 
ward to  these  mysterious  capacities  of  ouis,  and  outwards  to 
the  constitution  of  things  mid  which  we  live.    And  it  would 
seem  that  in  harmoHV  with  this  prompting,  the  whole  order  of 
nature  is  established  on  the  plan  of  soliciting  us  to  reflection. 
Nothing  seems  intended  to  lap  man  into  oblivious  slumber. 
The  heavens  are  now  calm,  and  now  convulsed.    Now  the 
zephyr  fans  the  cheek,  and  anon  the  whirlwind  uproots  the 
forest.     Now  the  orb  of  day  bursts  into  the  heavens,  and  the 
earth  lies  rejoicinj^  in  his  light: — a  few  hours  pass,  and  the 
burning  lamps  of  other  worlds  hang  in  silence  all  over  the 
solenm  skies.    The  spring  smiles,  but  not  so « long  that  the 
world  is  lulled  into  repose,  ere  comes  the  scorching  heat  of 
summer: — and  soon  the  living  green  changes  to  the  sober  tints  , 
of  autumn^ — and  before  men  Imve  gathered  the  earth's  abund- 
ance into  the  granaries,  they  hear  in  die  fSur  distance  the  roftr 
of  the  coming  winter-blast. 
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But  what  time,  if  we  should  select,  seems  so  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate to  reflection,  as  the  close  of  the  year, — when  the 
sun  declining  from  the  usual  height  of  his  mid-day  tracks, 
moves  with  bowed  head  and  beam  aslant  through  the  heavens, 
and  the  earth,  putting  off  its  air  of  fresh  rejoicing,  assumes  the 
aspect  of  musing  melancholy.  We  look  back  into  the  months 
that  have  passed,  and  the  fresh  tombs  of  friends  stretch  over 
the  whole  line  of  vision.  We  look  forward,  and  can  almost 
read  the  inscriptions  on  our  own  monumental  marble.  On 
how  many  new-made  graves  does  the  sun  every  evening  set? 
Nay,  at  every  step  oi  his  progress  through  the  heavens,  how 
many  thousands  of  graves  does  his  flaming  eye  behold  into 
which  it  never  looked  before!  His  warm  light  falls  on  the 
cold  corpses  of  young  and  old,  the  wise,  the  innocent,  the 
beautiful.  And  how  greatly  uncertain  it  is,  whether  tee  sur- 
vive again  his  annual  course.  Our  names  are  in  the  urn, — 
and  the  hand  of  death  is  there  selecting.  God  only  knows 
who  shall  be  drawn. 

But  whether  we  live  through  the  days  of  the  year  that  is  begun, 
or  not,  there  wa  day  which,  as  the  Holy  Word  is  true,  we  must 
all  meet.  It  is  "/A^  day  of  Vie  Lord.^^    We  are  to  be  judged  for 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body.     At  the  voice  of  Jesus,  the 
shades  have  left  the  sepulchre, — and  the  light  of  immortality 
streams  through   its  long-darkened  chambers.    The  voice, 
with  which  man  cries  out  for  knowledge  respecting  his  own 
fate  in  futurity,  no  longer  comes  sounding  back  in  barren  echo 
to  his  ears.    No  longer  does  the  truth,  in  some  moment  of 
precious  influence  flash  in  upon  his  understanding,  and,  then 
again,    when  he  seeks  to  lay  hold  of  it,  vanish  in  deeper 
gloom,  as  to  the  eye  of  the  wondering  child  vanishes  the 
bright  thunderbolt.    To  the  wisest  of  the  ancient  sages, — to 
Socrates,  and  Plato,  and  Cicero, — the  light  from  the  worid 
beyond  came  out  dimly  and  struggling  hard  with  clouds. 
**For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  many  prophets  and  righteous 
men  have  desired  to  see  those  things  whicti  ye  see,  and  have 
not  seen  them,  and  to  hear  those  things  which  ye  hear,  and 
have  not  heard  them." 

If,  then,  we  believe  in  our  own  immortality,  let  us  act  as 
immortal  beings.  ^Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it 
with  thy  mijght,  for  there  is  no  work  or  device,  or  knowledffe 
or  wisdom,  in  the  grave  whither  thou  goest."  And  the  whole 
burden  of  the  Preacher's  exhortation  is  that  life  in  itself  has 
no  value.  Life  is  naked  opportunity.  What  is  it  to  you,  or 
to  me,  or  to  anybody,  if  it  be  not  improvedt  It  is  a  pendu- 
lum swinging  in  slow  vibration  over  the  calm  face  oi  «l  Aeey- 
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ing  man!  It  is  an  hour-glass,  which,  examined  with  a  curious 
wonder  at  first,  is  soon  held  in  a  careless  hand,  and  perchance 
not  noticed  again  till  its  last  sands  are  running!  It  is  tide- 
water gaining  with  noiseless  step  upon  the  ocean-rock,  which 
rings  with  the  shouts  of  those  who,  engaged  in  idle  sport, 
forget  approaching  danger!  Shall  we  not  all,  then,  take  need 
to  uie  Apostle^s  admonition*  ^Let  our  loins  be  girded  about, 
and  our  lights  burning, — ^and  we  ourselves  like  unto  men  who 
wait  for  their  Lord,  when  he  will  return  from  thejweddinz^ — 
that  when  he  comcth  and  knocketh,  they  may  open  unto liim 
immediately.  Blessed  are  those  servants  whom  the  Lord, 
when  he  cometh,  shall  find  voaiching.'^''  c  a.  b. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Ih  Ihe  Ediionof  the  Wutem  Messenger. 

GsifTLUuif : — I  have  just  received  thceixth  nnmberof  yourvalaa- 
ble  periodical,  and  hasten  to  thank  you  for  the  vindication  of  the  character 
of  Dr.  Priestley  it  contains,  and  the  just,  but  well  merited  rebuke,  you  have 
bestowed  on  Mr.  Leonard  Woods,  Jun. 

I  had  the  honor  of  being  personally  acquainted  with  Dr.  Priestley,  (the 
highest  honor  I  can  hope  to  attain,)  and  if  every  page  of  his  voIuminoaB 
works  did  not  bear  witness  to  the  fact,  I  could  of  my  own  knowledge  aver 
that  Mr.  Woods'  charge  is  false,  and  that  ho  is  a  calumniator  of  the  dead. 

Heretofore  the  most  bigoted  Orthodox  pupil,  whether  of  the  School  of  St. 
Peter,  St.  Paul,  or  St.  Andrew,  has  never  had  the  hardihood  to  brand  Dr^ 
Priestley  with  the  name  of  Atheist ;  and  it  wns  reserved  for  the  meek  and 
Christian-like  Mr.  Woods  Jun.  to  cap  the  climax  of  abuse  which  has,  by  the 
enemies  of  free  enquiry,  been  heaped  upon  the  memory  of  that  truly  great 
and  good  man.  I  wish  I  could  say  Mr.  Woods  Jun.  stood  alone — chanty 
might  then  plead  the  adjunct  to  his  name  in  mitigation  of  the  offence,  but 
I  observed  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  Presbyterian  (a  paper  conducted  by  a 
reverend  and  aged  father  of  the  Church)  a  paragraph  in  which  Dr.  Priestley 
is  styled  the  *'God-denying  Priestley." 

If  Orthodoxy  cannot  be  sustained  but  by  the  perpetual  violation  of  the 
ninth  Commandment — a  total  disregard  of  the  commands  of  the  Saviour — and 
the  manifestation  of  a  spirit  diametrically  opposrd  to  that  of  his  gospel,  the 
sooner  it  falls  the  better. 

I  am  with  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  undertaking,  GentlemeDy 
yours  very  respectfully,  Bsifj.  Bakewsll. 

PitUbnrgh,  Dec.  S5, 1835. 
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But  what  time,  if  we  should  select,  seems  so  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate to  reflection,  as  the  close  of  the  year, — when  the 
sun  declining  from  the  usual  height  of  his  mid-day  tracks, 
moves  with  bowed  head  and  beam  aslant  through  the  heavens, 
and  the  earth,  putting  off  its  air  of  fresh  rejoicing,  assumes  the 
aspect  of  musing  melancholy.  We  look  back  into  the  months 
that  have  passed,  and  the  fresh  tombs  of  friends  stretch  over 
the  whole  line  of  vision.  We  look  forward,  and  can  almost 
read  the  inscriptions  on  our  own  monumental  marble.  On 
how  many  new-made  graves  does  the  sun  every  evening  set? 
Nay,  at  every  step  of  his  progress  through  the  heavens,  how 
many  thousands  of  graves  does  his  flaming  eye  behold  into 
which  it  never  looked  before  I  His  warm  light  falls  on  the 
cold  corpses  of  young  and  old,  the  wise,  the  innocent,  the 
beautiful.  And  how  greatly  uncertain  it  is,  whether  we  sur- 
vive again  his  annual  course.  Our  names  are  in  the  urn, — 
and  the  hand  of  death  is  there  selecting.  God  only  knows 
who  shall  be  drawn. 

But  whether  we  live  through  the  days  of  the  year  that  isbegun, 
or  not,  there  wa  day  which,  as  the  Holy  Won!  is  true,  we  must 
all  meet.  It  is  "/A^  day  of  the  LordJ''^  We  are  to  be  judged  for 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  At  the  voice  of  Jesus,  the 
shades  have  left  the  sepulchre, — and  the  light  of  immortality 
streams  through  its  long-darkened  chambers.  The  voice, 
with  which  man  cries  out  for  knowledge  respecting  his  own 
fate  in  futurity,  no  longer  comes  sounding  back  in  barren  echo 
to  his  ears.  No  longer  does  the  truth,  in  some  moment  of 
precious  influence  flash  in  upon  his  understanding,  and,  then 

f again,  when  he  seeks  to  lay  hold  of  it,  vanish  in  deeper 
loom,  as  to  the  eye  of  the  wondering  child  vanishes  the 
right  thunderbolt.  To  the  wisest  of  the  ancient  sages, — to 
Socrates,  and  Plato,  and  Cicero, — the  light  from  the  world 
bevond  came  out  dimly  and  struggling  hard  with  clouds. 
**For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  many  prophets  and  righteous 
men  have  desired  to  see  those  things  whicti  ye  see,  and  have 
not  seen  them,  and  to  hear  those  things  which  ye  hear,  and 
have  not  heard  them." 

If,  then,  we  believe  in  our  own  immortality,  let  us  act  as 
immortal  beings.  "Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it 
with  thy  might,  for  there  is  no  work  or  device,  or  knowledffe 
or  wisdom,  in  the  grave  whither  thou  goest."  And  the  whole 
burden  of  the  Frcacher^s  exhortation  is  that  life  in  itself  has 
no  value.  Life  is  naked  opportunity.  What  is  vl  \j()  '^ovx^  ox 
to  me^  or  to  anybody,  if  it  be  not  improved*l  \X.  \»  a^peaj^Wr 
luin  swinging  in  slow  vibration  over  Ine  calm  fa.ce  o^  ti  Afifc^ 
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ing  nnian!  It  is  an  hour-glass,  which,  examined  with  a  curious 
wonder  at  first,  is  soon  held  in  a  careless  hand,  and  perchance 
not  noticed  again  till  its  last  sands  are  running!  It  is  tide- 
water gaining  with  noiseless  step  upon  the  ocean-rock,  wbich 
rings  with  me  shouts  of  those  who,  engaged  in  idle  sport, 
foiget  approaching  danger!  Shall  we  not  all,  tlien,  take  heed 
to  the  Apostle^s  admonition*  ^Let  our  loins  be  girded  atiout, 
and  our  lights  burnings — and  we  ourselves  like  unto  men  who 
wait  for  their  Lord,  when  he  will  return  from  the^weddins, — 
that  when  he  cometh  and  knocketh,  they  may  open  unto  nim 
immediately.  Blessed  are  those  servants  whom  the  Lord, 
when  he  cometh,  shall  find  toatchingJ^-  c  a.  b. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

thiheEHionofihe  IVestem  Meucnger. 

Gehtlemen: — I  have  just  received  thoeixth  number  of  yourvalaa- 
ble  periodical,  and  hasten  to  thank  you  for  the  vindication  of  the  character 
of  Dr.  Priestley  it  contains,  and  the  just,  but  well  merited  rebuke,  you  have 
bestowed  on  Mr.  Leonard  Woods,  Jun. 

I  had  the  honor  of  being  personally  acquainted  with  Dr.  Priestley,  (the 
highest  honor  I  can  hope  to  attain,)  and  if  every  page  of  his  voluminous 
works  did  not  boar  witness  to  the  fact,  I  conld  of  my  own  knowledge  aver 
that  Mr.  Woods*  charge  is  false,  and  that  ho  is  a  calumniator  of  the  dead. 

Heretofore  the  most  bigoted  Orthodox  pupil,  whether  of  the  School  of  St. 
Peter,  St.  Paul,  or  St.  Andrew,  has  never  had  the  hardihood  to  brand  Dr^ 
Priestley  with  the  name  of  Atheist;  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  meek  and 
Christian-like  Mr.  Woods  Jun.  to  cap  the  climax  of  abuse  which  has,  by  the 
enemies  of  free  enquiry,  been  heaped  upon  tho  memory  of  that  truly  great 
and  good  man.  I  wish  I  could  say  Mr.  Woods  Jun.  stood  olonc-^charity 
might  then  plead  tho  adjunct  to  his  name  in  mitigation  of  the  o/Tence,  but 
I  observed  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  Presbyterian  (a  paper  conducted  by  a 
reverend  and  aged  father  of  the  Church)  a  paragraph  in  which  Dr.  Priestley 
is  styled  the  *'God-dcnying  Priestley." 

If  Orthodoxy  cannot  be  sustained  but  by  tho  perpetual  violation  of  the 
ninth  Commandment — a  total  disregard  of  tho  commands  of  the  Saviour — and 
tho  manifestation  of  a  spirit  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  his  gospel,  the 
sooner  it  falls  tho  better. 
/  am  with  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  undertaking,  Gcntlement 
/oni9  roiy  respectfully,  Burj.  Bakewelu 

PittMbwrghj  Dec.  S5, 1835. 
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Art.  L— AGRARIANISM. 


The  PoLiTiciL  Grammek  of  the  TxiTEn  Statks;  Or  a  romplctc  view  of  tho 
theory  and  practiro  of  tho  Gciioral  and  Suite  Govrrnmcnts,  with  the  relations 
bctwcrnthem.  Dt'dicatid  :iiul  adiiplcd  to  the  Youniy  Men  of  the  United  States: 
By  EiiWARD  D.  MANSFiKfii),  ( 'otin.srlh)r  at  Law,  (/incinnati: — PubHnhed  by 
IVi/ey  ^  iMns^  Nnr-  Yurk:  Hiissfll^  Odwrnc  <f-  Co.  litmfon:  (^orn/  <f-  Webster, 
Cincinnati,   J^r.   i\-r.   1835— j.p.  205. 

Aw  Address  deliveri;d  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  .Society  of  Harvard  University, 
27th  Aiijjust,  183.1 — on  tlje  (hifies  of  eduesittd  nun  in  a  Republic — By  Theo- 
PHiLUs  Parsons.     Bo-iston;  J{i/ssd/,  Oiliorne  ^  Co.  18.':5 — pp.  28. 

Home: — By  the  author  of  Redwood,  Hope  Leslie,  Ac. — Boston  and  Cambridge: 
James  Munroc  tSf  Co.  \K\o.  pp.  158. 

Every  year  the  study  of  constitutional  law  is  spreading  in 
our  land.  "Ten  years  sinre,"  as  iNIr.  Mansfield  says  in  the  pre- 
face to  this,  the  s?ecoiid  and  stereotyj  e  oditlon  of  hi^  Political 
Ciammer, — "the  wjiole  nation  presented  wl  at,  to  a  i-liilo.-o- 
pher,  must  have  heen  the  anomaly  of  a  people  undertaking  to 
carrj-  out  organic  truths  and  precepts,  emhodicd  in  a  uTiffen 
Constif  yfion,  without  evon  knowing  \yhat  thev  were." — That 
this  is  no  longer  the  c.a.<e  is  well  known  hy  the  iact  that  in  little 
more  than  a  year,  a  second  edition  of  this  work  has  been  called 
for.  And  we  think  the  author  has  done  well  to  make  this  a 
stereotype  edition,  for  when  its  merits  are  known  audits  worth 
weighed,  it  will,  we  think  heyond  doubt,  become  the  text-book 
of  schools  and  academies.  Clear,  condensed,  and  full  of  me- 
thod, it  is  better  suited  to  both  teacher  and  scholar  than  any 
other  yet  publisjied;  and  contains  what  is  all-important,  but 
no  where  else  to  be  found,  a  cronnected  and  short  view  of  the 
State  Governments,  their  relations  to  that  of  the  Union,  and 
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the  mode  in  which  both  act.  To  the  contents  of  the  former 
edition,  Mr.  Mansfield  has  added  Washington's  Fare^fll  Ad- 
dress, and  the  Ordinance  of  1787  for  the  Government  of  the 
North- West  Territory;  both  papers  of  great  value. 

Of  the  details  of  the  work  we  need  not  speak.  The  rapid 
sale  of  the  first  edition  speaks  all  that  need  be  spoken.  We 
will  only  repeat  that  any  student  of  American  Constitutional 
law,  young  or  old,  will  do  well  to  gain  an  outline  of  his  course 
from  the  Political  Grammer;  which  outline  may  afterwards  be 
filled  up  by  the  study  of  Rawle,  Story,  the  Federalist,  Elliott's 
Debates,  and  above  all,  the  decisions  of  that  great  Statesman, 
and  noble-minded  man,  John  Marshall;  a  man  whose  life  and 
writings  should  be  the  guide  and  counsellor  of  every  youth 
that  joins  the  American  bar.  And  while  it  is  in  our  mind  we 
would  ask,  why  the  leading  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
upon  the  Constitution  may  not  be  given  to  the  public  in  one  or 
more  volumes  by  themselves?  Few  but  professional  men  can 
own  the  whole  series  of  Reports,  but  all  should  have  it  in  their 
power,  to  reach  easily  those  opinions  that  have  given  form  and 
strength  to  the  great  Bond  of  Union:  they  belong  to  the  coun- 
try, not  to  the  profession,  and  are  absolutely  indispensable  for 
the  understanding  of  any  text-book,  excepting  perhaps,  the 
full  edition  of  Story's  Commentaries. 

But,  while  the  study  of  simple  Constitutional  law  has  been 
growing  in  our  land;  while  boys  and  men,  merchants  and  me- 
chanics, have  all  gained  more  or  less  insight  into  the  scope  and 
meaning  of  the  Instrument  which  makes  us  One, — there  has 
been  little,  very  little,  done  to  unfold,  and  to  make  known  those 
principles  which  are  beyond  and  under  our  Constitution,  and 
which  make  up  the  as  yet  semi-chaotic.  Philosophy  of  Politics. 

The  sounds  of  party-eulogy  and  party-abuse  rise  from  every 
hamlet  and  plantation  between  Canada  and  Texas;  our  perio- 
dicals reek  with  lying  praise  and  yet  falser  blame;  but  where  is 
the  tongue  or  pen  that  gives  us  the  Statesman's  experience,  or 
the  Philosopher's  researches?  Men  and  measures  are  discuss- 
ed on  every  hand, — but  how?  upon  broad  principles,  or  narrovr 
grounds  of  expediency?  with  reference  to  eternal  truth,  or  mo- 
mentary good?  Who  thinks  of  talking  about  principles  of  po- 
licy?*— or  where  can  we  go  to  hear  them  discussed?  When 
Lyceums  and  Institutes  first  came  forward  we  thought  that 
they  would  become  the  schools  of  political,  as  well  as  mechani- 
cal philosophy: — we  trusted  that  the  farmers  and  mechanics, 

•The  principles  of  policy,  andpolitical  principles,  are  very  different  thinfft, — for 
by  the  last  we  mean  a  man's  devotion  to  some  political  party;  so  that  if  he  be  not  a 
partisan,  in  the  eyes  of  most  he  has  no  political  principles ! 
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-who  must  rule  in  a  Republic,  would  in  them  be  taught  not  only 
the  laws  that  we  have  chosen  to  live  by  in  these  United  States, 
but  also  those  undying  truths  which  were  the  germs,  and  are 
the  life  of  our  laws;  we  looked  to  see  the  Halls  of  those  insti- 
tutions become  the  temples  of  republicanism,  less  sacred  than 
the  temples  of  God  alone;  in  them  we  hoped  to  bow  down  to 
the  divine  form  of  Freedom,  i)laced, — not  as  in  republican 
France,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Almighty's  altar, — but  at  His 
footstool,  whose  child  and  whose  gift  she  is.  But  our  hopes 
have  been  crossed;  practical  knowledge  has  been  insisted 
upon,  by  which  is  meant  that  knowledge  which  deals  with 
matter;  or  if  biography  has  sometimes  been  taught  in  our 
institutes,  it  has  been  rather  the  skeleton  of  facts  and  dates, 
than  the  flesh,  and  blood,  and  living  soul  of  that  most  impor- 
tant branch  of  history. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  Political  Philosophy,  if  it  be  not 
constitutional  law;  is  it  the  same  with  Political  Economy? 
No;  that  speaks  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth; 
it  tells  us  what  is  the  most  economical  way  of  spending  our 
money,  but  says  nothing  as  to  the  best  way.  Look  at  any 
good  household, — and  every  household  is  a  little  republic, — 
and  you  will  find  one  system  by  which  whatever  is  desired  is 
obtained  at  the  least  expense  of  time,  money,  and  labor;  and 
another  system  by  which  it  is  seen  what  is  desirable;  the  first 
is  private  economy,  the  last  private  philosophy.  And  so  in 
the  nation;  those  principles  which  point  us  to  general  educa- 
tion, a  deep  sense  of  religion,  or  strong  armies  and  a  full 
treasury,  as  our  greatest  good,  differ  wholly  in  kind  from  those 
which  show  us  how  to  educate  cheapest,  or  fill  our  coffers  most 
readily:  the  former  belong  to  Political  Philosophy,  the  latter 
to  Political  Economy.  Neither  can  be  neglected  by  the 
statesman,  and  in  our  land  the  public  should  be  ignorant  of 
neither;  but  amid  the  clamor  of  party  the  calm  voice  of  truth 
is  too  often  unheard.  Politicians,  like  religionists,  are  too  apt 
to  choose  their  creed  and  stick  to  it,  ignorant  and  careless  of 
the  Truths  upon  which  it  is  based.  And  here  is  one  great 
ground  of  intolerance.  If  my  plain  creed  is  the  standard,  I 
think  him  that  denies  it  dishonest;  but  if  there  be  that  to 
which  both  appeal  as  the  ground  of  our  differing  faiths,  I  may 
there  learn  how  my  oi)ponent  may  differ  from  me  in  all  honesty 
and  pureness.  For  this  cause,  the  more  God's  Word  is  studied 
instead  of  human  catechisms,  and  creeds,  and  paraphrases,  the 
less  of  persecution  will  there  be.  And  in  Politics,  the  more 
our  Constitution  and  the  principles  that  originated  and  breathed 
life  into  it,  are  known,  the  less  will  political  intolerance  prevail. 
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the mode  in  which  both  act.  To  the  contents  of  the  former 
edition,  Mr.  Mansfield  has  added  Washington's  Fare^fll  Ad- 
dress, and  the  Ordinance  of  1787  for  the  Government  of  the 
North- West  Territory;  both  papers  of  great  value. 

Of  the  details  of  the  work  we  need  not  speak.  The  rapid 
sale  of  the  first  edition  si)eaks  all  that  need  be  spoken.  We 
will  only  repeat  that  any  student  of  American  Constitutional 
law,  young  or  old,  will  do  well  to  gain  an  outline  of  his  course 
from  the  Political  Grammer;  which  outline  may  afterwards  be 
filled  up  by  the  study  of  Rawle,  Story,  the  Federahst,  Elliott's 
Debates,  and  above  all,  the  decisions  of  that  great  Statesman, 
and  noble-minded  man,  John  Marshall;  a  man  whose  life  and 
writings  should  be  the  guide  and  counsellor  of  every  youth 
that  joins  the  American  bar.  And  while  it  is  in  our  mind  we 
would  ask,  why  the  leading  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
upon  the  Constitution  may  not  be  given  to  the  public  in  one  or 
more  volumes  by  themselves?  Few  but  professional  men  can 
own  the  whole  series  of  Reports,  but  all  should  have  it  in  their 
power,  to  reach  easily  those  opinions  that  have  given  fonn  and 
strength  to  the  great  Bond  of  Union:  they  belong  to  the  coun- 
try, not  to  the  profession,  and  are  absolutely  indispensable  for 
the  understanding  of  any  text-book,  excepting  perhaps,  the 
full  edition  of  Story's  Commentaries. 

But,  while  the  study  of  simple  Constitutional  law  has  been 
growing  in  our  land;  while  boys  and  men,  merchants  and  me- 
chanics, have  all  gained  more  or  less  insight  into  the  scope  and 
meaning  of  the  Instrument  which  makes  us  One, — there  has 
been  little,  very  little,  done  to  unfold,  and  to  make  known  those 
principles  which  are  beyond  and  under  our  Constitution,  and 
which  make  up  the  as  yet  semi-chaotic.  Philosophy  of  Politics. 

The  sounds  of  party-eulogy  and  party-abuse  rise  from  every 
hamlet  and  plantation  between  Canada  and  Texas;  our  perio- 
dicals reek  with  lying  praise  and  yet  falser  blame;  but  where  is 
the  tongue  or  pen  that  gives  us  the  Statesman's  experience,  or 
the  Philosopher's  researches?  Men  and  measures  are  discuss- 
ed on  every  hand, — but  how?  upon  broad  principles,  or  narrovr 
grounds  of  expediency?  with  reference  to  eternal  truth,  or  mo- 
mentary good?  Who  thinks  of  talking  about  principles  of  po- 
licy?*— or  where  can  we  go  to  hear  them  discussed?  When 
Lyceums  and  Institutes  first  came  forward  we  thought  that 
they  would  become  the  schools  of  political,  as  well  as  mechani- 
cal philosophy: — we  trusted  that  the  fanners  and  mechanics, 

•The  principles  of  policy,  andpolitic&l  principles,  are  very  different  thinct, — for 
by  the  last  we  mean  a  man's  devotion  to  some  political  party;  so  that  if  he  be  not  a 
partisan,  in  the  e3re8  of  most  he  has  no  political  principles ! 
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-who  must  rule  in  a  Republic,  would  in  them  be  taught  not  only 
the  laws  that  we  have  chosen  to  live  by  in  these  United  States, 
but  also  those  undying  truths  which  were  the  germs,  and  are 
the  life  of  our  laws;  we  looked  to  see  the  Halls  of  those  insti- 
tutions become  the  temples  of  republicanism,  less  sacred  than 
the  temples  of  God  alone;  in  them  we  hoped  to  bow  down  to 
the  divine  form  of  Freedom,  placed, — not  as  in  republican 
France,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Almighty's  altar, — but  at  His 
footstool,  whose  child  and  whose  gift  she  is.  But  our  hopes 
have  been  crossed;  practical  knowledge  has  been  insisted 
upon,  by  which  is  meant  that  knowledge  which  deals  with 
matter;  or  if  biography  has  sometimes  been  taught  in  our 
institutes,  it  has  been  rather  the  skeleton  of  facts  and  dates, 
than  tlie  flesh,  and  blood,  and  living  soul  of  that  most  impor- 
tant branch  of  history. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  Political  Philosophy,  if  it  be  not 
constitutional  law;  is  it  the  same  with  Political  Economy? 
No;  that  speaks  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth; 
it  tells  us  what  is  the  most  economical  way  of  spending  our 
money,  but  says  nothing  as  to  the  best  way.  Look  at  any 
good  household, — and  every  household  is  a  little  republic, — 
and  you  will  find  one  system  by  which  whatever  is  desired  is 
obtained  at  the  least  expense  of  time,  money,  and  labor;  and 
another  system  by  which  it  is  seen  what  is  desirable;  the  first 
is  private  economy,  the  last  private  philosophy.  And  so  in 
the  nation;  those  principles  which  point  us  to  general  educa- 
tion, a  deep  sense  of  religion,  or  strong  armies  and  a  full 
treasury,  as  our  greatest  good,  differ  wholly  in  kind  from  those 
which  show  us  how  to  educate  cheapest,  or  fill  our  coflfers  most 
readily:  the  former  belong  to  Political  Philosophy,  the  latter 
to  Political  Economy.  Neither  can  be  neglected  by  the 
statesman,  and  in  our  land  the  public  should  be  ignorant  of 
neither;  but  amid  the  clamor  of  party  the  calm  voice  of  truth 
is  too  often  unheard.  Politicians,  like  religionists,  are  too  apt 
to  choose  their  creed  and  stick  to  it,  ignorant  and  careless  of 
the  Truths  upon  which  it  is  based.  And  here  is  one  great 
ground  of  intolerance.  If  my  plain  creed  is  the  standard,  I 
think  him  that  denies  it  dishonest;  but  if  there  be  that  to 
which  both  appeal  as  the  ground  of  our  diflfering  faiths,  I  may 
there  learn  how  my  opponent  may  diflfer  from  me  in  all  honesty 
and  pureness.  For  this  cause,  the  more  God's  Word  is  studied 
instead  of  human  catechisms,  and  creeds,  and  paraphrases,  the 
less  of  persecution  will  there  be.  And  in  Politics,  the  more 
our  Constitution  and  the  principles  that  originated  and  breathed 
life  into  it,  are  known,  the  less  will  political  intolerance  prevail. 
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Now,  it  is  all-prevalent.  Men  are  excluded  from  society  be- 
cause of  their  political  views.  Administration  and  anti-admin- 
istration men,  in  each  other's  eyes  are  not  merely  mistaken* 
but  dishonest.  An  honest  adherence  to  one  side,  seems  to  the 
other  little  less  than  insanity.  It  is  strange,  it  is  disgraceful, 
that  while  religious  toleration  is  so  much  insisted  on,  political 
toleration  should  be  scarcely  known  by  name;  that  while  the 
theologian  who  denies  his  opponent's  honesty  is  stilled  by  the 
deep  tones  of  general  censure,  the  air  is  rent  with  the  accusing 
shouts  of  partisans.  It  would  seem  to  show  that  the  former  is 
the  result  less  of  principle  than  indifference. 

Our  object  in  these  remarks  is  not  to  preface  any  general 
essay  upon  Political  Philosophy;  to  treat  that  subject  properly 
would  require  more  years  of  study  and  experience  than  have 
passed  since  our  birth.  We  can  at  most  but  call  the  attention 
of  those,  whose  age  and  life  fit  them  for  the  work,  to  it;  we 
can  but  repeat  that  we  believe  the  virulence,  the  folly,  the 
illiberality,  the  short-sighted  views  of  so  many  American  poli- 
ticians to  be  the  result  of  a  want  of  the  philosophy  of  their 
profession.  They  are  empirics,  quacks;  they  deal  in  political 
panaceas;  a  Bank  or  an  administration  will,  they  think,  cure 
or  ruin  every  thing.  This  we  wish  might  be  done  away;  we 
would  that  more  of  our  statesmen  had  that  knowledge  which 
Hamilton,  Jay,  and  Washington  made  use  of;  if  they  had,  the 
science  of  governing  ?r<7/  would  be  studied  more,  and  the  art 
of  merely  governing  studied  less,  than  now. 

The  point  to  which  we  would  call  attention  in  this  article, 
belongs  to  that  part  of  Political  Philosophy  which  relates  to 
the  condition  and  relations  of  society,  as  distinguished  from 
that  which  relates  to  the  forms  and  measures  of  Government. 
The  intimate  and  sure  connection  that  must  exist  between  the 
social  state  of  a  people  and  their  Government,  has  been,  and 
is,  too  often  overlooked.  In  the  French  revolution,  loudly 
as  Burke  declaimed,  and  clearly  as  Morris  prophesied,  there 
were  but  few  that  could  see  the  connection  between  the  state 
of  society  in  France  and  republicanism.  And  in  this  coun- 
try, at  this  time,  few,  prol)ably,  think  the  social  condition  to 
be  at  variance  with  our  public  institutions. 

Our  purpose  is  to  point  to  one  spot  where  we  think  there  is 
variance,  and  from  which  warlike  and  threatening  sounds 
already  reach  us:  to  inquire  as  to  the  causes  of  this  variance, 
and  the  hope  of  a  remedy. 

"What  means  the  fearful  cry  which  already  resounds 
throughout  our  land,  of  the  *poor  against  the  rich?*  What 
means  the  fact,  the  pregnant  fact,  that  the  political  aspirant. 
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who  happens  to  be  free  from  the  impediment  of  conscience, 
or  of  principle,  finds  no  surer  way  to  rise  than  to  join  in  the 
hue  and  cry  against  the  aristocracy  of  wealth?"  These  ques- 
tions are  put  by  Mr.  Parsons,  in  the  very  bold,  strong,  and 
searching  address,  the  title  of  which  we  have  given  at  the  head 
of  our  article,  and  which  we  noticed  some  months  since:  they 
point  directly  to  that  defective  spot  in  our  social  state,  of  which 
we  have  spoken. 

But  for  one  moment  let  us  stop  to  speak  of  this  address.  It 
is  marked  less  by  eloquence  than  fearlessness;  less  by  originality 
than  truth.  It  tells  in  words  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood  by 
any,  of  the  great  danger  our  country  runs  from  the  flattery 
administered  to  the  people:  in  words  that  need  no  interpreter, 
it  points  out  the  folly  of  supposing  that  a  sovereign  people  is 
less  liable  to  be  injured  by  adulation,  than  a  sovereign  indi- 
vidual. That  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  is  a  despotic  maxim 
that  we  cry  out  upon,  but  it  is  neither  as  absurd  nor  as  impi- 
ous as  the  claim  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of 
God.  For  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Parsons  has  set  forth  these 
truths,  he  should  be  thanked  by  all  honest  men  of  all  parties. 

And  now,  to  return  to  our  subject,  there  is  an  outcry  of 
"agrarianism"  abroad;  and  every  where  we  see  the  working- 
men,  or  more  properly  the  hand-working  men,  gathering 
numbers  into  parties.  What  do  these  things  mean?  and  why 
are  they? 

By  agrarianism  we  understand  sometimes  a  disposition,  and 
sometimes  a  system,  that  would  attack  the  present  rights  of 
property.  Not  content  with  forbidding  the  law  to  aid  indi- 
viduals in  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  it  would  make  it  strip 
them  of  their  present  possessions,  and  prevent  future  acquisi- 
tion. 

The  folly  and  iniquity  of  such  a  system  need  not  be  pointed 
out.  That  the  right  to  the  accumulations  of  industry  consti- 
tuting riches,  is  the  same  with  the  right  to  the  first  fruits  of 
industry,  which  form  the  daily  bread  of  the  daily  laborer,  is 
self-evident.  Tliere  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be,  an 
agrarian  community.  Those  Roman  laws  from  which  we 
take  the  name,  related,  not  to  private  property,  but  to  the 
public  doniain,  as  Niebuhr  and  Savigny  have  fully  shown; 
and  the  attem})t  of  the  French  madmen,  was,  as  a  school  boy 
might  have  prophesied,  an  entire  failure.  Were  all  men  good 
Christians,  there  might  be  an  approach  made  to  that  ideal  state 
of  society  where  none  shall  be  veiy  rich,  and  none  poverty- 
stricken;  but  even  an  approximation  to  this  state  must  result 
from  individual  principle,  not  public  law. 
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A  perception  of  these  truths  has  prevented  any  important 
direct  manifestation  of  a  levelling  spirit  in  our  land,  but  in- 
directly the  jealousy  of  wealth  among  us  is  fully  visible. 
Without  being  the  advocate  of  either  party,  we  cannot  but  see 
in  the  support  given  by  the  people  to  the  administration,  while 
warring  upon  the  United  States  Bank,  an  evidence  of  this 
jealousy.*  The  war,  then,  is  already  begun;  and,  unless  the 
cause  of  this  jealousy  is  removed,  it  will  go  on  slowly,  but  cer- 
tainly, till  Republicanism  crumbles  into  anarchy. 

And  what  is  its  cause? 

In  every  erroneous  system  there  is  a  germ  of  truth.  No 
creed,  however  monstrous,  but  rests  upon  some  reality.  The 
error,  like  the  fiery  beard  of  the  comet,  may  flame  from  the 
horizon  to  the  zenith,  and  fill  the  eye  of  the  looker-on, — but 
somewhere  there  is  an  unseen  nucleus.  We  believe  it  to  be 
so  with  regard  to  agrarianism;  we  believe  the  general  feeling, 
not  that  the  rights  of  industry  should  be  destroyed,  but  that 
something  is  wrong  with  regard  to  wealth, — to  have  its 
origin  in  the  misty  perception  of  a  great  truth,  and  of  the 

{general  disregard  of  it.  We  believe  that  in  one  point,  at 
east,  the  state  of  society  in  our  country  is  opposed  to  Repub- 
licanism, and  that  this  opposition  is  the  parent  of  that  feeling 
of  which  we  have  spoken;  a  feeling  far  more  wide-spread  than 
most  of  us  suppose,  swaying  many  who  would  shrink  from  an 
open  attack  upon  property. 

The  great  truth  referred  to  may  be  stated  in  the  language 
of  Miss  Sedgwick,  in  her  most  admirable  little  work,  "Home." 
"Talent  and  worth  are  the  only  eternal  grounds  of  distinction. 
It  will  be  our  own  fault,  if  in  our  land,  society,  as  well  as 
Government,  is  not  organized  upon  a  new  foundation.  Know- 
ledge and  goodness,  these  make  degrees  in  heaven,  and  they 
must  be  the  graduating  scale  of  a  true  democracy."  The  dis- 
regard of  these  truths,  we  look  upon  as  not  only  keep- 
ing us  back  in  our  national  growth,  but  as  also  forming  the  root 
of  the  great  prevalent  hostility  to  property;  and  for  this  cause, 
that  property,  in  the  place  of  knowledge  and  goodness,  is 
made  too  much  the  graduating  scale  of  our  democracy.  This 
the  moneyless  democrat  perceives;  he  feels  himself  wronged; 
and  to  do  away  that  wrong,  inclines  to,  if  he  does  not  join 
that  party  which  would  destroy  the  cause  of  wrong-doing, — 
wealth. 

*  The  same  disposition  to  bring  on  a  war  against  wealth,  was  shown  in  the  insane, 
pitiable,  and  yet  laughable  attempts  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  a  month  since,  to  re- 
peal a  charter  just  granted,  and  to  prohibit  the  citizens  of  Ohio  from  carrying  on 
business  with  the  new  United  States  Bank.  These  attempts  were  characterized 
bj  the  cowardice  as  well  as  by  the  madness  of  Agrarianism. 
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That  point  in  our  social  condition,  then,  (to  repeat  in  an- 
other form  what  we  last  said,)  which  we  think  at  variance 
with  Republicanism  no  less  than  Christianity,  is  the  moral 
rank  and  influence  given  to  mere  wealth,  but  due  to  talent, 
education,  and  character.  A  dim  perception  of  this  variance 
we  look  on  as  giving  rise  to  the  common  feeling  that  some- 
thing is  wrong;  as  well  as  to  the  wish  of  the  agrarian  to  cure 
this  wrong  by  the  equalization  of  property. 

But  some  one  may  say  that  wealth  is  desired  for  the  luxuries 
and  bodily  comforts  it  brings,  and  not  for  rank  and  influence 
given  its  possessor. 

As  this  objection  strikes  at  the  root  of  our  whole  argument, 
we  must  consider  it  at  some  length. 

Let  the  reader  look  back  over  his  own  personal  experience, 
and  then  inquire  whether,  among  the  money-seekers  whom  he 
has  known,  the  mass  have  been  moved  to  labor  by  the  hope  of 
better  food  or  raiment,  as  a  means  of  simple  sensual  gratifica- 
tion,—or  in  the  expectation  that  known  wealth,  costly  clothes, 
and  fine  houses  would  increase  their  influence  and  standing? 
We  would  ask  him  to  say  from  his  own  observation,  if  the 
bodily  comforts  of  the  rich  exceed  those  of  the  independent 
hand-worker?  Do  they  not  rather  fall  short  of  his?  That 
there  are  some,  mostly  belonging  to  the  dissolute  and  needy, 
that  desire  money  as  a  means  to  sensual  pleasure,  is  undoubted; 
and  probably  no  poor  man  passes  through  life  without  wishing 
for  wealth  as  giving  luxuries,  but  we  are  speaking  now  of  the 
great  mass,  and  of  the  permanent  object  for  which  they  labor, 
not  of  a  momentary  impulse. 

Again,  if  a  man  of  wealth  were  thrown  into  a  community 
of  true  Christians,  with  whom  wealth  was  no  passport  to  rank 
and  influence,  would  he  value  his  riches?  or  would  a  poorer 
man  of  the  world  envy  him  there,  as  he  would  in  the  world? 
Again,  why  is  there  so  much  pomp,  and  display,  made  with 
money?  Why  are  not  the  rich  content  to  have  warm  and 
pleasant  houses,  and  soft  clothes,  and  to  eat  and  drink  in  pri- 
vacy? Is  it  not  because  they  wish  to  have  their  wealth  known 
and  recognized?  and  why  is  this,  but  for  the  respect  they  know 
will  be  paid  to  it? 

There  is  a  fact  also  connected  with  the  hostility  to  wealth  in 
our  country,  which  may  give  us  some  light;  it  is  this,  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  rich  is  not  made  by  all  those  not  rich,  but  by  the 
hand-working-men,  as  we  have  called  them.  But  there  are 
two  distinct  classes  beside  the  wealthy;  one  consists  of  these 
hand-workers,  and  the  other  of  clergymen,  lawyers,  doctors, 
and  writers, — ^many  of  whom  are  much  poorer,  and  live  in  a 
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much  less  luxurious  state  than  those  mechanics  who  lead  the 
working  party.  But  this  second  class  have  no  hostility  to 
wealth,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  discontented  spirits, 
feel  no  jealousy  of  it.  Why  is  this?  It  is  because  a  poor  law- 
yer or  physician  ranks  higher  than  a  printer  of  equal  educa- 
tion, talent,  character,  and  good  breeding;  his  opinion  is  lis- 
tened to,  and  has  weight;  the  leaders  of  fashion  speak  with 
him;  and  the  first  men  in  the  community  receive  him  socially 
as  an  equal.  But  the  printer  has,  equally,  within  him  the  love 
of  influence;  and  when  he  sees  one  richer  than  himself  in  gold, 
but  poorer  in  all  knowledge  and  excellence,  received  with 
favor,  where  he  dares  not  venture, — he  feels  wronged;  he  feels 
that  he  is  degraded,  while  the  other  merits  degradation;  Reason, 
Republicanism,  Christianity,  all  assure  him  that  mere  money 
can  give  no  man  a  claim  to  respect,  but  finding  that  it  does 

Eve  that  claim  with  the  world,  he  either  goes  into  business  to 
jcome  rich  himself,  or  joins  one  of  the  professions,  (which 
are  consequently  crowded,)  or  cries  out  upon  this  false  talisman 
that  so  witches  men's  eyes. 

And  in  England,  at  this  moment,  against  whom  goes  the 
battle?  Against  the  aristocracy,  who  claim  rank  and  power, 
and  not  against  the  bankers  of  London.  Or  if  the  rich  man 
is  abho;*red,  it  is  the  one  that  parades  his  wealth,  and  lays 
claim  to  distinction  and  standing;  that  has  his  chariot  and  out- 
riders, his  box  at  the  opera,  and  his  princely  park  for  the  sum- 
mer; and  not  the  old  West  Indian  that  drinks  his  two  bottles  of 
Madeira,  and  smokes  his  segar  among  the  dusky  piles  of 
of  Bishopgate  street.  Each  may  have  his  million,  but  he  is 
envied  to  whom  the  world  looks  up,  and  not  he  that  enjoys 
himself  in  a  corner. 

And  in  France,  during  both  revolutions,  the  starving  and 
mad  mob,  while  engaged  in  sacking  palaces,  and  destroying 
the  marks  of  rank,  refused  to  take  the  booty  that  lay  about 
them. 

A  consideration  of  these  things  convinces  us  that  wealth  is 
desired  and  envied,  by  strong  and  energetic  men, — not  as  a 
means  to  sensual  pleasure,  but  as  giving  a  claim  to  moral  in- 
fluence and  standing. 

We  now  come  to  the  inquiry  why  this  is  not  a  just  claim, 
or,  why  it  is  opposed  to  Republicanism. 

The  idea  of  a  Republic  is,  that  men  shall  be  esteemed  ac- 
cording to  their  merit.  Under  other  foims  of  government, 
birth,  wealth,  or  even  physical  power,  may  form  the  standard  of 
rank:  in  a  Republic  none  of  these  can  have  weight  in  them- 
selves.    Among  savages  physical  power  is  meritorious;  in  their 
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view  the  best  hunter  and  warrior  is  the  best  man.     Among 
the  semi-civilized,  where  education  exists,  but  is  not  general, 
birth  is  a  half  guarantee  of  a  good  education  as  well  as  good 
blood.     And  when  you  come  one  step  nearer  bur  present  con- 
dition, wealtli  affords  probable  evidence  of  industry,  care,  and 
moral  habits,  and  is  respected, — not  for  itself,  but  as  proving 
them.     But  in  the  perfectly  civilized  state  it  is  not  evidence  of 
these  things;  neither  does  birth  guarantee  superiority  of  edu- 
cation; and  brute  strength  ceases  to  be  merit,  save  in  the  eyes 
of  the  brutish.     A  new  standard  is  now  erected;  intellectual 
power  and  culti  ro,  and  nioralcharacter.     Suchisthe  law  of  Re- 
publicanism and  the  Christian  religionas  applied  to  social  rank. 
The  pre-eminence  of  wealth  is  aLso  anti-republican,  because  in 
a  republic  the  mass  rule,  but  in  no  land  can  the  mass   be 
wealthy;  wherever  civilization  prevails  however,  the  love  of 
influence  is  the  ruling  pa<i>ion.     If  therefore  wealth  have  pre- 
eminence, the  ma>s  will  be  against  it;  but  the  end  of  govern- 
nient  is  peace,  whereas  a  rejjublic,  where  wealth  gives  influ- 
ence, leads  to  war;  tl  e  two  things  are  therefore  in  opposition. 
And  what  is  the  mistake  which  shuts  out  the  great  class  of 
hand-working-men  from  cultivated  society. 

It  is  this:  manual  labor  is  taken  as  evidence  of  a  want  of 
education  at  least;  while  wealth  and  intellectual  labor  are 
received  as  proofs  of  the  contrary. 

In  this  statement  we  believe  the  cause  of  tj^ie  whole  difficulty 
will  be  found.  Because  in  Europe  bodily  labor,  ignoeance, 
and  vulgarity  have  gone  so  much  together,  we  think  them 
blood  relations,  and  suppose  the  presence  of  the  first  cannot 
but  bring  in  the  two  last.  Instead  of  asking  whether  this 
printer  or  that  cabinet-maker  is  as  well  educated  and'  behaved, 
possesses  as  much  talent  and  as  high  a  character  as  the  lawyer 
or  physician  next  door,  we  take  it  for  granted,  that  he  does 
not;  though  every  body  knows  that  free  schools,  manual  labor 
colleges,  and  mechanics'  institutes  are  giving  our  mechanics 
all  needful  learning — and  as  to  manners  we  doubt  much  if  the 
court-house  be  a  better  scliool  than  the  work-shop.  The  pre- 
sumption against  farmers  is  going  by,  in  consequence  of  the 
^ood  sense  of  many  young  men  of  family  and  wealth,  who 
have  taken  the  plough  into  their  own  hands;  but  against 
mechanics  the  prejudice  remains  as  of  old. 

We  have  now  pointed  to  the^  spot  in  our  social  condition, 
where  we  think  there  is  something  at  variance  with  repub- 
licanism; I  have  shown  in  what  that  variance  is,  and  why  it  i^ 
we  now  come  to  the  question:  can  it  be  remedied? 
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The  evil  is,  that  an  undue  rank  is  assigned  to  wealth;  and 
also,  that  an  undue  importance  is  assigned  to  employments; 
to  both  of  which  this  common  cliaracterislic  belongs, — that 
the  mass,  the  profession,  or  occupation  is  too  much  thought 
of, — the  individual  too  little. 

With  respect  to  these  evils  one  of  three  courses  must  be 
adopted;  they  must  either  be  left  to  run,  as  many  would  say, 
their  natural  course, — though  we  do  not  think  the  sins  of  arti- 
ficial life  ought  to  be  thus  put  upon  poor  nature;  or  wealth 
must  be  equalized;  or  men  must  be  taught  not  to  respect  mere 
wealth  nor  place,  but  to  consider  the  intellect,  education,  and 
character  of  each  individual,  known  by  examination,  and  not 
by  inference  from  his  business,  as  giving  him  a  claim  to  social 
influence  and  standing. 

Which  course  should  be  adopted? 

If  we  take  the  first,  civil  war  and  anarchy  are  almost  cer- 
tain, for  there  may,  as  truly,  be  a  civil  war  in  the  halls  of 
legislation,  as  the  fields  of  battle.  If  we  adopt  the  second 
course,  we  but  take  the  shorter  path  to  the  same  point, 
anarchy.  How  is  it  if  we  take  the  third?  Wealth  will 
neither  be  desired  nor  envied  then  as  now;  education  and 
character,  both  attainable  by  all  in  this  land,  will  be  the  things 
to  which  the  ambition  of  all  will  be  directed;  the  cry  of  Agra- 
rianism will  die  away;  the  professions  will  no  longer  be  crowd- 
ed by  incompetent  deserters  from  the  mechanic  ai*t?;  and  well 
behayijd,  well  mannered  mechanics  will  rank  everywhere  as 
highly  as  equally-deserving  men  of  whatever  station. 

But  how  can  the  influence  of  wealth  be  done  away,  and 
merit  be  made  the  standard  of  rank. 

It  can  never  be  done  entirely,  but  we  may  approximate  to  it 
in  many  ways,  and  indeed  are  now  doing  so. 

To  say  that  the  spread  of  Christian  feeling  and  principle 
among  men  will  tend  to  the  desired  object,  is  but  another  form 
of  saying  that  Christianity  opposes  the  prevalent  worship  of 
mammon;  and  yet  there  are  many  that  would  oppose  what 
they  thought  a  wrong  in  the  commonwealth,  but  never  think 
of  oppo  >ing  it  by  religion;  very  few,  it  is  to  be  feared,  see  that 
the  best  principles  of  policy  are  wrapped  up  in  the  teachings 
of  Jesus;  and  very  few  by  making  these  teachings  known  m 
their  remote  consequences,  would  hope  to  heal  the  sores  of  a 
state;  bat  we  believe  all  good  and  statesmanlike,  and  sub- 
stantial policy  to  be  based  upon,  and  flow  logically  from,  the 
E'and  principles  of  human  nature,  and  its  guide,  the  Book  of 
^  ife.  A  dissemination,  then,  of  Christian  truth;  a  thorough 
*'  aiul  unsectarian  developm^it  and  application  of  this  truth  to 
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every  individual  as  a  man,  a  citizen,  and  one  member  of  a 
family,  we  believe  to  lie  at  the  root  of  all  reformation. 

Next  to  this  in  importance  we  place  the  spread  of  education 
by  manual  labor  schools,  where  the  laborer  may  be  instructed 
and  yet  not  cease  to  be  a  laborer.  The  line  now  drawn  be- 
tween educated  men  and  working-men  must  be  done  away; 
the  farmer  and  mechanic  must  be  educated;  by  which,  we 
mean — not  only  that  they  must  read,  write  and  cypher,  but 
that  they  must  attain  to  those  ends  to  the  reaching  which  those 
things  are  means.  Education  is  not  only  to  fit  men  to  buy  and 
sell  without  being  cheated,  it  looks  farther  than  this  life  and  its 
profits.  Education,  in  this  sense,  may  and  must  be  given  to 
the  industrious  and  enterprising  of  our  nation;  those  whose 
misdirected  but  honest  energy  now  threatens  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, would  then  stapd  its  friends. 

In  the  third  place,  we  look  to  the  efforts  of  the  educated  men 
in  our  republic;  their  duties  have  been  fully  and  ably  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Parsons,  in  the  address  delivered  at  Cambridge.  By 
their  teachings,  through  the  press,  from  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  the 
desk  of  the  lyceum,  they  must  fit  this  people  for  freedom; 
Christian  freedom;  pure  republicanism,  when  money  will  have 
no  power  except  that  which  is  its  own, — the  power  of  buying 
so  much  labor,  or  the  results  of  so  much  labor.  The  reforma- 
tion of  feeling  with  regard  to  wealth,  if  it  begin  at  all,  must 
begin  with  tho.^e  who  have  the  same  rank  and  influence  with 
the  wealthy.  They  are  to  blame  if  the  present  unw^lesome. 
state  of  things  continues.  They  must  first  become  freemen, 
and  then  break  the  chains  of  others.  And  they  not  only  must 
teach,  but  practice;  they  must  receive  and  respect  the  printer, 
of  good  manners  and  character,  while  they  turn  from  the  rich 
gambler,  or  the  time-serving  attorney.  They  must  be  willing 
to  become  themselves  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water; 
already  is  this  done  to  some  extent  in  the  countrv,  and  the 
more  it  is  done  the  better  for  religion  and  the  republic;  a  little 
leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump, — and  one  man  of  educated 
and  disinterested  talent  may  give  tone  and  standing  to  a  great 
class.  If  the  Russian  Peter  is  to  be  honored  because  he  became 
a  shipwright  for  the  mercantile  welfare  of  his  people,  how 
much  more  deserving  that  man  who  gives  up  present  rank  for 
the  eternal  and  all-embracing  good  of  those  about  him. 

We  come  then  to  these  conclusions,  that  the  respect  now 
paid  mere  wealth,  and  the  prejudice  yet  existing  in  favor  of 
some,  and  against  other  occupations,  is  opposed  to  Republican- 
ism; that  the  elements  of  warfare  of  necessity  exist  among  u% 
our  social  condition  being  in  these  respects  at  variance  wKh 
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our' political  condition:  that  this  variance  is  to  be  done  away, 
not  by  taking  from  the  rich  the  wealth  that  is  theirs,  but  by 
keeping  from  that  wealth  the  respect  which  is  our  own;  and 
also  by  examining  the  claims  of  individuals  to  social  rank,  in- 
stead of  judging,  on  tlie  |)rinciples  of  other  ages  and  lands, 
respecting  whole  classes:  and  la-itly,  that  the  great  means  to  be 
used  in  this  good  work  are — the  spre<id  and  developement  rf 
Christianity,  the  thorough  education  of  the  leading  spirits  of  all 
occupations  and  profession?, — the  conthiual  teaching  of  those 
now  educated  and  influential,  together  with  the  practice,  by 
them,  of  receiving  as  equals  individuals  from  all  lines  of  life, 
and  also  of  bringing  up  to  agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits 
many  whose!  birth,  wealth,  and  education  would,  on  present 
principles,  place  them  in  the  professions. 

To  effect  any  thing  in  this  great  work,  there  must  be  the 
action  of  very  many,  and  those  strong  and  well-knit  minds.  In 
the  West,  where  society  was  bom  Republican;  where  the 
farmer  and  mechanic  may  be  always  independent;  where 
manual  labor  schools  are  growing  up  rapidly;  and  where  the 

Erejudices  of  Eurof)e  have  less  force  than  elsewhere;  we 
ope  to  see  the  experiment  tried;  here,  if  anywhere,  we  think 
it  must  succeed.  A  republican  government,  based  upon  a 
republican  state  of  society,  the  world  has  never  yet  seen;  be- 
fore fifty  years  have  passed,  wc  trust  that  something  like  it 
may  be  the  strength  and  glory  of  this  great  valley,     j.  h.  p* 


LIGHT  AND  WARMTH. 

The  nobler  spirits  enter  upon  life  with  joyful  confidence.  They  believe  to  find 
in  tRe  outer  world  that  which  swells  in  their  bosom8>  and  warm  with  loAy  zealf 
devote  their  faahful  arm  to  Truth. 

But  all  is  so  small,  so  narrow,  that  aAr.r  a  short  experience  they  strive  only  to 
rescue  themselves  in  the  crush  of  the  world;  and  at  last,  the  heart  in  cold  proud 
rest,  closes  itself  against  love. 

Alas!  the  clear  rays  of  knowledge  do  not  always  warm — ^happy  are  they  who  do 
not  pay  for  them  with  their  heart.  Therefore  join  to  the  clearness  of  the  man  of 
the  world  the  earnestness  of  the  enthusiast.  Schillkb. 
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Art.IL— UNITARIANISM  IN  THE  WEST. 

I  recently  made  a  sliort  journey  in  Illinois,  which  has  fur- 
nished me  with  a  few  facts  of  an  encouraging  nature.     They 
are  calculated  to  confirm  us  in  our  hopes  of  the  rapid  progress 
of  truth,  if  its  iViend.s  aie  but  faithful  to  it.     I  am  more  than 
ever  convinced,  that  if  Unitarian  doctrines  are  not  extensively 
received  in  this  western  land,  it  will  not  be  because  men's 
minds  are  unprepared  for  them,  but  because  those  whom  God 
has  sent  will  not  go  on  their  mission.     Let  them  remember  that 
their  condemnation  is  very  great,  who,  w- hen  their  TLord  com- 
eth  to  reckon  witli  them,  are  constrained  to  answer,  "We  dig- 
ged in  the  earth  and  buried  our  Lord's  money."     The  object  of 
my  journey  was  to  visit  Peoria,  on  the  Illinois  river.     This  is  a 
flourishing  village,  most  beautifully  situated  at  a  point  of  the 
Illinois  where  the  river  widens  into  what  is  called  Peoria  Lake. 
The  natural  location  is  the  most  perfect  that  I  ever  saw,  and 
could  not  be  improved.     Tiie  ground  rises  gradually  from  the 
river,  at  an  angle  suitable  for  streets,  and  spreads  out  into  a 
wide  and  \e\e\  table-land  or  prairie.     There  is  room  for  a  city 
of  the  largest  size,  wiihout  any  expense  being  incurred  in 
grading:  the  ground  i:)  all  ready  for  houses  and  streets.     This 
is  an  advantat;e  rarelv  enjoved  by  the  river  towns  of  Illinois 
and  Missouri.     The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  generally  either  so 
flat  as  to  be  overflowed,  or  so  bold  as  to  be  inaccessible.     Peo- 
ria will  therefore  profit  the  more  by  it,  and  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  town  of  some  magnitude  and  considerable  importance. 
It  has  a  good  back  country,  a  good  river  navigation,  and  an 
enterprising  population.     The  number  of  inhabitants  is  now 
about  eight  hundred;  probably  more.     There  are  among  them 
many  New  Englanders,  and  some  highly  cultivated  families*. 
I  went  up  the  river  by  steam  boat  and  did  not  reach  the  town 
until  11  o'clock  Sunday  moniing,  and  supposed  of  coun-e  that 
I  was  too  late  to  pi  each  that  day.     But  two  or  three  individu- 
als thought  the  attempt  worth  making,  and  after  dinner  notice 
was  passed  round  from  mouth  to  mouth,  that  I  would  preach  in 
a  public  room  in  a  tavern,  at  7  o'clock.     The  room  could  not 
contain  more  than  eighty  or  ninety,  and  I  found  it  very  full. 
The  audience  was  remarkably  respectable,  and  comprised,  as  I 
was  told,  and  from  their  appearance  should  have  judged,  many 
of  the  most  enlightened  and  influential  members  of  the  commu- 
nity.    I  preached  from  the  words  "In  understanding  be  ye 
men,**  and  was  gratified  by  their  close  attention.    On  TuesdlM| 
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evening  I  again  preached  to  about  the  same  number,  giving  a 
brief  statement  of  Unitarian  doctrines. 

The  result  of  this  partial  and  by  no  means  systematic  effort 
was,  that  a  number  of  individuals  authori-^cd  me  to  write  for 
some  one  to  come  out  and  preach  three  or  four  months  in  their 
village,  so  as  to  make  a  fair  experiment  in  forming  a  society^ 
they  agree  to  defray  all  his  expenses  in  travelling  and  staying 
with  them.  Here  then  is  a  good  opening,  and  if  a  suitable 
person  can  be  obtained,  who  will  make  a  small  sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  doing  a  great  deal  of  good,  there  is  no  doubt  of  a  large 
society  being  soon  established.  At  present  there  are  but  two 
small  societies  in  the  village,  both  Presbyterian,  one  of  the 
**old  school,"  the  other  of  the  "new."  The  former  has  a  small 
house  of  worship,  but  so  few  male  members,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  go  out  of  the  church  to  make  up  the  requisite  number 
of  trustees;  it  is  also  very  unpopular.  The  "new  school"  have 
no  house,  and  meet  in  a  school  room.  There  was  formerly  an 
Episcopal  minister  there,  who  preached  in  the  room  where  I 
preached,  and  his  audiences  were  quite  numerous,  although 
there  was  not  one  Episcopalian  in  the  place.  He  was  a  goK^d 
preacher,  and  was  supported  by  Unitarians,  who,  to  their  credit, 
De  it  said,  are  always  ready  to  uphold  any  mode  of  public  wor- 
ship  which  is  conducted  with  a  liberal  spirit,  even  if  it  is  not 
that  which  they  prefer.     Since  he  left  them,  they  have  not 

{generally  attended  any  where,  because  they  found  little  com- 
ort  or  improvement  in  going  to  church,  where  they  were 
preached  at  as  heretics.  In  truth  the  church-going  portion  of 
the  population  embraces  a  very  small  part  of  the  male  inhab- 
itants. Hardly  any  body  goes  to  church.  And  this,  not  as  I 
was  assured  by  some  who  themselves  have  not  been  to  church 
for  several  months, — not  because  they  do  not  wish  to  go,  but 
because  there  is  no  place  where  they  can  go  profitably.  Many 
of  them  have  always  been  accustomed  to  attend  public  wor- 
ship, and  now  read  their  Bibles  carefully,  and  are  ready  to  make 
personal  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  regular  religious  instruction. 
The  number  of  those  who  do  not  call  themselves  Unitarians, 
and  perhaps  do  not  know  what  it  is,  but  who  are  ready  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  a  church  founded  upon  broad  and 
rational  principles,  is  \ery  considerable.  Upon  the  whole,  I 
think  the  prospect  in  Peoria  nearly  or  quite  as  good  as  it  was 
in  St.  Louis  when  we  began  here.  That  town  will  never  be 
so  important  a  place  as  this  must  be,  but  a  society  established 
there  now  would  grow  with  the  town  and  exert  a  great  influ- 
ence upon  the  whole  vicinity.  There  is  no  part  of  Illinois 
'.^hich  promises  more  than  the  section  of  fifty  miles  about  Peo- 
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ria,  and  already  it  includes  several  considerable  villages.  At 
Tremont,  a  new  settlement  composed  chiefly  of  New  Eng- 
landei*s,  and  not  more  than  fifteen  miles  from  Peoria,  there  is 
now  an  opening,  and  many  have  expressed  their  conviction 
that  if  our  tenets  were  preached  there  now,  the  majority  of 
the  town  would  unite  in  supporting  them.  At  present  they 
have  no  formed  churches,  although  not  less  than  one  hundred 
families.     Why  shall  we  lose  such  opportunities? 

At  Pekin,  another  village,  10  miles  from  Peoria,  I  have 
been  requested  to  preach,  and  shall  do.  so  before  long,  but  do 
not  know  with  what  probability  of  success.  Now  is  the  time 
for  our  exertion.  I  have  uniformly  found  that  prejudice  and 
indifierence  prevail  in  proportion  with  the  population.  Now 
-we  have  a  fair  chance  to  try  what  our  doctrines  are  worth; 
the  opportunity  daily  grows  less;  and  we  should  remember, 
that  with  very  many,  the  question  is,  whether  they  shall  be- 
come Unitarians  now,  or  Christians  never. 

On  my  return  to  St.  Louis,  1  stopped  at  Jacksonville,  where 
a  college  under  President  Beecher  is  established.     I  ascertain- 
ed that  there  was  a  society  of  Christians— or  as  they  are  often 
called,  much  to  their  own  regret,  Campbellites — in  the  place, 
and  although  unacquainted  with  any  of  them,  called  upon  one 
of  their  elders,  and  introduced  myself  as  a  Unitarian  preacher. 
I  was  received  very  cordially,  and  Sunday  morning  1  preached 
in  a  small  school  room,  which  wa^,  however,  very  crowded. 
Their  ruling  elder,  or  pastor,  is  Barton  W.  Stone,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Christian  Connexion,  a  man  of  remarkable 
mind  and  the  best  feelings.     He  welcomed  me  as  kindly  as 
the  best  friend  could  have  done,  and  told  me  that,  they  would 
be  always  ready  to  hear  me.     In  the  evening  I  heard  him 
preach.     The  room  was  crowded  almost  to  suffocation,  and  bis 
discourse  was  eminently  calculated  to  arouse  strong  feeling* 
Four  persons  came  forward,  after  the  sermon,  to  make  a  pro- 
fession of  faith,  and  join  the  Church.     The  profession  was  just 
what  it  ought  to  be;  "My  son — my  daughter,"  said  the  old 
man,  "you  profess  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Messiah, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.     The  response  was  given,  and  he 
continued,  "and  it  is  the  earnest  purpose  of  your  neart,  as  Gknl 
gives  you  strength,  to  receive  him  as  your  master  and  do  his 
will.*'     This  was  answered,  and  he  said, "may  God  strengthen 
you  in  your  purpose."    Here  was  the  whole,  and  it  was  inex- 
pressibly touching.    His  venerable  age  and  patriarchal  manner 
added  very  much  to  the  solemnity.     The  new  converts  were 
to  be  baptized  on  the  next  day. 
The  Christian  connexion  is  increasing  every  day,  and  is 
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evening  I  again  preached  to  about  the  same  number,  giving  a 
brief  statement  of  Unitarian  doctrines. 

The  result  of  this  partial  and  by  no  means  systematic  effort 
was,  that  a  number  of  individuals  authorised  me  to  write  for 
some  one  to  come  out  and  preach  three  or  four  months  in  their 
village,  so  as  to  make  a  fair  experiment  in  forming  a  society; 
they  agree  to  defray  all  his  expenses  in  travelling  and  staying 
with  them.  Here  then  is  a  good  opening,  and  if  a  suitable 
person  can  be  obtained,  who  will  make  a  small  sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  doing  a  great  deal  of  good,  there  is  no  doubt  of  a  large 
society  being  soon  established.  At  present  there  are  but  two 
small  societies  in  the  village,  both  Presbyterian,  one  of  the 
**old  school,"  the  other  of  the  "new."  The  former  has  a  small 
house  of  worship,  but  so  few  male  members,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  go  out  of  the  church  to  make  up  the  requisite  number 
of  trustees;  it  is  also  very  unpopular.  The  "new  school"  have 
no  house,  and  meet  in  a  school  room.  There  was  formerly  an 
Episcopal  minister  there,  who  preached  in  the  room  where  I 
preached,  and  his  audiences  were  quite  numerous,  although 
there  was  not  one  Episcopalian  in  the  place.  He  was  a  good 
preacher,  and  was  supported  by  Unitarians,  who,  to  their  credit, 
be  it  said,  are  always  ready  to  uphold  any  mode  of  public  wor- 
ship which  is  conducted  with  a  liberal  spirit,  even  if  it  is  not 
that  which  they  prefer.     Since  he  left  them,  they  have  not 

f generally  attended  any  where,  because  they  found  little  com- 
ort  or  improvement  in  going  to  church,  where  they  were 
preached  at  as  heretics.  In  truth  the  church-going  portion  of 
the  population  embraces  a  very  small  part  of  the  male  inhab- 
itants. Hardly  any  body  goes  to  church.  And  this,  not  as  I 
was  assured  by  some  wl  o  themselves  have  not  been  to  church 
for  several  months, — not  because  they  do  not  wish  to  go,  but 
because  there  is  no  place  where  they  can  go  profitably.  Many 
of  them  have  always  been  accustomed  to  attend  public  wor- 
ship, and  now  read  their  Bibles  carefully,  and  are  ready  to  make 
personal  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  regular  religious  instruction. 
The  number  of  those  who  do  not  call  themselves  Unitarians, 
and  perhaps  do  not  know  what  it  is,  but  who  are  ready  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  a  churcli  founded  upon  broad  and 
rational  principles,  is  very  considerable.  Upon  the  whole,  I 
think  the  prospect  in  Peoria  nearly  or  quite  as  good  as  it  was 
in  St.  Louis  when  we  began  here.*  That  town  will  never  be 
so  important  a  place  as  this  must  be,  but  a  society  established 
there  now  would  grow  with  the  town  and  exert  a  great  influ- 
..•nce  upon  the  whole  vicinity.  There  is  no  part  of  Illinois 
l^hich  promises  more  than  the  section  of  fifty  miles  about  Fee- 
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ria,  and  already  it  includes  several  considerable  villages.  At 
Tremont,  a  new  settlement  composed  chiefly  of  New  Eng- 
landei's,  and  not  more  than  fifteen  miles  from  Peoria,  there  is 
now  an  opening,  and  many  have  expressed  their  conviction 
that  if  our  tenets  were  preached  there  now,  the  majority  of 
the  town  would  unite  in  supporting  them.  At  present  they 
have  no  formed  churches,  although  not  less  than  one  hundred 
families.     Why  shall  we  lose  such  opportunities? 

At  Pekin,  another  village,  10  miles  from  Peoria,  I  have 
been  requested  to  preach,  and  shall  do,  so  before  long,  but  do 
not  know  with  what  probability  of  success.  Now  is  the  time 
for  our  exertion.  I  have  uniformly  found  that  prejudice  and 
indifierence  prevail  in  proportion  with  the  population.  Now 
•we  have  a  fair  chance  to  try  what  our  doctrines  are  worth; 
the  opportunity  daily  grows  less;  and  we  should  remember, 
that  with  very  many,  the  question  is,  whether  they  shall  be- 
come Unitarians  now,  or  Christians  never. 

On  my  return  to  St.  Louis,  I  stopped  at  Jacksonville,  where 
a  college  under  President  Beecher  is  established.     I  ascertain- 
ed that  there  was  a  society  of  Christians — or  as  they  are  often 
called,  much  to  their  own  regret,  Campbellites — in  the  place, 
and  although  unacquainted  with  any  of  them,  called  upon  one 
of  their  elders,  and  introduced  myself  as  a  Unitarian  preacher. 
I  was  received  very  cordially,  and  Sunday  morning  I  preached 
in  a  small  school  room,  which  wa^^,  however,  very  crowded. 
Their  ruling  elder,  or  pastor,  is  Barton  W.  Stone,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Christian  Connexion,  a  man  of  remarkable 
mind  and  the  best  feelings.     He  welcomed  me  as  kindly  as 
the  best  friend  could  have  done,  and  told  me  that,  they  would 
be  always  ready  to  hear  me.     In  the  evening  I  heard  him 
preach.     The  room  was  crowded  almost  to  suffocation,  and  bis 
discourse  was  eminently  calculated  to  arouse  strong  feeling* 
Four  persons  came  forward,  after  the  sermon,  to  make  a  pro- 
fession of  faith,  and  join  the  Church.     The  profession  was  just 
what  it  ought  to  be;  "My  son — my  daughter,"  said  the  old 
man,  "you  profess  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Messiah, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.     The  response  was  given,  and  he 
continued,  "and  it  is  the  earnest  purpose  of  your  neart,  as  God 
gives  you  strength,  to  receive  him  as  your  master  and  do  his 
will."    This  was  answered,  and  he  said,  "may  God  strengthen 
you  in  your  purpose."    Here  was  the  whole,  and  it  was  inex- 
pressibly touching.    Hb  venerable  age  and  patriarchal  manner 
added  very  much  to  the  solemnity.     The  new  converts  were 
to  be  baptized  on  the  next  day. 
The  Christian  connexion  is  increasing  every  day,  and  U 
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making  a  revolution  in  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  West. 
They  proceed  upon  the  principle  of  perfect  freedom  in  in- 
quiring, and  reject  all  creeds  but  the  Bible.  I  was  deliirhted 
with  tlieir  true  Christian  liberality.  For  instance,  I  told  Mr. 
Stone  that  a  society  might  be  gatliered  in  St.  Louis,  if  they 
would  try  the  experiment.  But  he  answered,  that  there  was 
no  need  yet;  "if  you  succeed,  it  will  answer  every  purpose. •• 
Christian  union  and  brotherhood  is  their  watchword.  They 
attribute  much  of  their  great  increase  to  their  preaching  the 
simple  unity  of  God.  I  consider  their  wide  spread  as  very 
encouraging  to  us.  It  will  make  our  work  easier  and  more 
pleasant. 

My  letter  is  already  longer  than  I  intended,  and  I  shall 
leave  some  things  unsaid,  which  I  will  send  at  another  time; 
there  are  other  places  of  which  I  wbh  to  speak,  particularly 
of  Alton,  Illinois.  w.  o.  e. 

St,  Louis, 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  have  heard  from  Peoria,  that  a 
gentleman  there  has  given  us  a  lot  of  ground  for  the  erection 
of  a  church,  and  that  perhaps  a  building  will  be  erected  quite 
soon.  This  summer,  if  they  procure  a  preacher,  their  meet- 
ings will  he  held  in  the  court-house,  a  new  and  large  building. 
We  expect  to  break  ground  for  our  church  here  by  the  first 
of  next  month,  (March,)  if  the  cold  weather  does  not  return. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  BRIDGE. 

The  waves  run  under  me,  the  carriages  run  over  me,  and  my  builder  has  kindlj 
allowed  me  to  go  over,  also  myself.  Schiller. 

[Whoever  has  stood  on  one  side  of  the  bridge  over  our  canal  at  Louisville,  will 
understand  Schiller's  meaning.  Looking  at  it  from  a  little  distance,  it  seems  ab- 
solutely to  be  springing  across  the  canal.] 


EXPECTATION  AND  FULFILMENT. 
The  boy  launches  into  the  ocean  with  a  thousand  sail — the  old  man  gets  into 
harbor  rescued  by  a  siiigle  boat.  Schilleb. 


THE  COiMMON  FATE. 
See,  we  quarrel,  we  contend— opinion  and  inclination  divide  us;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  your  locks  and  mine  are  both  growing  grey.  Schilleb. 
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Abt.  3.— change  not. 

Be  ever  thus;  though  years  must  roll, 

And  add  their  wrinkles  to  thy  cheek, 
Stil  let  thy  ever  youthful  soul 

In  word  and  action  live  and  speak. 

Unksowing  of  a  wicked  thought, 

Untouched  hy  any  act  of  sin. 
And  all  ungovemcd  and  untaught, 

Save  by  the  monitoi  within, 

Thon  Ahalt  know  nothinjir  of  the  things 

That  breed  earth's  countless  quarreUings; 

Yet,  of  the  learning  of  the  sage. 

The  poet's  rhyme,  the  scholar's  page. 

All  that  is  pure  and  true  shall  be 

A  gift  of  instinct  unto  thee; 

And  so,  as  guiltless,  and  as  wild. 

Thou  shalt  live  on,  and  die  a  chUd. 

When  merry  spring,  with  crown  of  flowers 

Comes  dancing  through  the  budding  bowen. 

Thy  laughing  eye,  and  voice  of  song 

Shall  swell  the  chorus  of  her  throng; 

And  though  the  birds  be  all  about, 

And  many  a  bee  upon  the  wing. 

Thy  jocund  tone  shall  mark  thee  out, 
The  very  spirit  of  the  spring. 

And  when  the  days  of  winter  come. 
And  all  is  tempest,  all  is  gloom, 
Thy  sunny  cheek  and  sunny  eye 
Shall  chase  that  tempest  from  the  sky; 
And  though  in  ice  be  bound  the  earth, 
Thy  loving  hope  and  careless  mirth 
Shall  inakn  it  summer  round  our  hearth. 

Then  ever,  ever,  be  the  same 
As  pure,  as  thoughtless,  and  as  wild; 
A  woman — yet  a  little  child; 

For  thus  from  God  you  came.  /.  b.  f. 


TO  PROSELYTE  MAKERS. 


Only  give  me  a  place  to  stand  upon  outside  of  the  earth,  said  Aichimddaa,  and 
I  can  easily  move  it.  Only  let  me  go  outside  of  myself,  for  a  moment,  and  I  can 
become  your  follower.  Schillmb. 
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Art.  4.— THEODORE.— Chap.  II. 

We  left  our  friend  in  a  mianight  conflict  with  himself  con- 
cerning the  choice  of  his  future  profession.  His  love  for  Te- 
resa appeared  at  least  to  win  the  ascendancy,  but  without 
wholly  conquering  his  purpose  of  remaining  true  to  his 
mother's  wbhes.  He  could  not  sleep  till  toward  morning, 
when  a  li^ht  slumber  fell  upon  him.  The  sun  was  h^ 
when  he  left  his  bed  and  went  to  his  window.  The  &r 
region,  which,  shut  in  by  pleasant  hills,  stretched  down  to- 
ward the  sea,  lay  spread  beforo  his  eyes  warmly  lighted  with 
the  rising  sun.     Like  spring  birds  returning  to  their  homes,  all 

his  youthful  remembrances  came  crowding  into  his  full  heart 
*  *****  * 

With  some  embarrassment,  heightened  by  his  tenderness, 
Theodore  greeted  his  mother.  He  felt  a  slight  inward  com- 
punction at  having  thought  of  being  untrue  to  her.  His  un- 
quiet and  sleepless  night  had  made  him  weak;  he  could  not 
look  upon  his  mother  without  emotioag^and  she  also  was 
deeply  affected  at  finding  her  loved  aflr  again  beside  her. 
While  Frederica  was  showing  Landeck  her  little  menagerie, 
the  mother  led  Theodore  to  the  beds  of  Auriculas,  which 
were  now  in  full  bloom.  These,  his  favorite  flowers,  which 
he  had  formerly  tended  with  great  care,  now  looked  at  him 
with  their  clear  eyes,  as  if  about  to  ask  him  whether  he  really 
meant  to  forsake  them.  A  tear  fell  from  bis  eye,  and  he 
turned  away. 

After  his  mother  had  put  to  him  various  questions  with  re- 
spect to  his  pursuits,  she  at  last  said — ^But  you  have  told  me 
nothing  yet,  dear  Theodore,  of  your  theoiocical  studies.  You 
know  that  though  I  cannot  comprehend  the  learned  part  of 
the  matter,  I  yet  take  great  interest  in  every  thing  which  is 
essential  and  truly  productive,  and  you  can  teO  me  much  that 
will  also  be  of  use  to  me. 

Theodore  collected  his  thoughts  and  replied — ^I  confess  that 
I  was  purposely  silent  about  these  things,  and  have  not  even, 
for  some  time  past,  written  about  them  to  the  good  old  Pastor. 
Neither  of  you  can  understand  the  present  state  of  the  theolo- 
gical world,  what  new  discoveries  have  been  made,  what  sur- 
prising views  have  been  brought  forward,  into  what  a  labyrinth 
of  doubt  we  have  been  intrrauced.  I  have  not  hastily  given 
into  tiiese  ideas,  I  have  honestly  stru^ed  and  battled  with 
them;  but  I  cannot  conoeid  from  yon  that  I  have  reKnqinshed 
all  my  early  convictions. 
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The  mother  looked  at  him  for  a  moment;  but  her  mild  eye 
soon  lightened  up  again,  and  she  said — It  will  not  be  so  bad  as 
that!  Theologians  often  contend  about  words  and  forms;  and 
when  a  new  system  is  brought  ftfward,  the  eiders  raise  a  cry  of 
heresy,  as  if  the  church  of  Christ  was  to  be  swept  away;  but 
after  a  few  years  it  appears  that  all  is  as  before,  that  only  the 
form  of  language  alters,  or  that  a  view  which  is  true  and  neces- 
sary, has  been  brought  more  prominently  forward.  I  have 
read  how  the  pious  Spener  and  his  party  were  opposed  by  those 
most  lealous  for  the  orthodox  faith,  and  yet  at  last  it  was  seen, 
that  this  school,  though  rather  one-sided,  yet  exercised  a  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  interests  of  vital  piety.  I  remember  that 
your  dear  father  frequently  conversed  with  the  pastor  about 
these  contentions,  and  that  the  end  of  them  always  seemed  to 
be,  that  truth  came  victorious  from  the  combat  You  are  now 
too  youns  and  too  rash  to  find  the  right  way  immediately,  but 
you  will  by  and  by  discover  it.  Do  not  fancy  that  what  for  a 
thousand  yean  and  more,  has  been  the  foundation  of  salvation 
for  men,  can  be  changed  or  shaken  by  a  new  doctrine.  Christ 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever — that  la  vay  mutto-— and  to  that 
do  you  keep  also.    ^' 

Ah!  dear  mother/%eplied  Theodore,  that  which  now  moves 
the  theological  world,  is  something  quite  different  from  any 
former  strue  of  which  you  may  have  heard.  The  whole  Chris- 
tian faith,  with  its  foundations  and  main  pillars,  is  now  in  ques- 
tion. You  will  be  shocked  to  hear  that  many  of  the  later  theo- 
logians doubt  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  hold  him  to  have  been 
only  the  wisest  of  men. 

If  I  took  this  in  earnest,  replied  the  mother,  I  should  certainly 
think  it  a  serious  matter,  but  I  cannot  consider  it  to  be  any 
thing  more  than  a  dispute  about  words.  Christ  has  himself 
said,  that  also  others  were  called  Gods  before  himself,  and  that 
he  whom  the  Father  has  sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world, 
ought  so  much  the  more  to  be  called  the  Son  of  God.  If  your 
new  theologians  only  consider  him  to  be  the  wisest  of  the 
children  of  men;  if  they  only  believe  that  he  was  the  way  and 
the  life;  then  to  be  sure,  I  cannot  wholly  pardon  the  self- 
will  with  which  they  deny  his  divinity,  but  still  I  believe  it  to 
be  nothing  more  than  self-will.  Can  they  deny  that  grace 
and  truth  have  come  to  us  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  their 
own  high  prized  wisdom  is  only  a  result  of  the  wisdom  of  Christ. 
Be  undisturbed,  my  son,  added  she — ^you  will  yet  get  through 
these  difficulties.  But  pray,  speak  with  our  friend  and  teacher, 
the  Pastor,  who  will  certamly  be  able  to  give  you  satis&ctioiL 
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Theodore  was  glad  to  break  off  the  conversation,  and  soon 

set  out  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Pastor. 

*  #  *  *  # 

The  schoolmaster,  who  ^yiuj  an  old  friend  and  playmate  of 
Theodore,  soon  perceived  him,  and  came  out  to  greet  him. 
Theodore  enquired  after  the  condition  of  the  school,  and  a  long 
conversation  followed  upon  the  education  of  the  people. 
Theodore  had  also  obtained  many  modern  ideas  on  this  topic, 
which  he  transferred  to  the  teacher. 

The  Pastor,  who  had  seen  him  from  his  garden,  came  up,  and 
also  took  a  part  in  the  conversation. 

When  the  bell  had  called  the  master  away,  and  Theodore 
went  with  the  Pastor  into  his  hou-e,  the  latter  observed — I  see 
you  have  become  acquainted  with  the  latest  ideas  up)on  pwjpular 
education,  and  seem  to  lay  more  weight  upon  the  culture  of  the 
undei-standing,  and  upon  enriching  it  with  knowledge,  than 
appears  to  me  correct.  Each  one  should  be  intelligent  and 
skilful  in  his  circle — carry  on  hi  j  farming  operations  with  un- 
derstanding, and  hel})  to  order  the  affairs  of  the  community. 
But  this  can  besi  bo  taiagULiiim  by  lile  and  experience,  and  for 
this  purpose  he  does  not  need  any  natural  history  or  other 
sciences,  of  which  he  will  only  carry  away  disconnected  frag- 
ments. The  elements  of  the  geograjihy  and  the  history  of  the 
country  are  all  which  I  have  added  to  the  plan  of  the  school; 
other  things  are  taught  while  explaining  the  Bible;  and  after 
religious  instruction,  writing  and  accounts  are  the  principal 
things.  Arithmetic  gives  that  exercise  of  the  understanding 
which  common  people  have  the  only  need  of;  after  that,  read- 
ing the  scriptures  and  religious  instruction  stimulates  the  mind 
sufficiently. 

Theodore  expressed  his  doubts  concerning  the  suitableness 
of  much  reading  of  the  Bible  for  the  young,  since  the  language 
of  scripture  is  often  unintelligible:  since  strange  oriental  notions 
and  images  are  there  frequently  introduced;  and  besides  many 
of  the  stories  he  thought  objectionable;  so  that  he  declared 
himself  of  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  young  only  a  selection  from  the  Bible. 

The  pastor  was  very  decidedly  opposed  to  this  idea,  and 
maintained  that  the  young  should  be  always  made  acquainted 
with  the  whole  Bible.  But  since  it  was  imj>ossible  to  read  the 
whole  book  through  in  the  school,  he  had  charged  the  teacher 
to  select  the  most  striking  and  instructive  passages,  and  supply 
the  chasms  by  a  short  narrative.  But  it  generally  appeared, 
he  said,  that  the  children  read  over  at  home  the  portions 
which  had  been  omitted. 
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Theodore  reminded  him  of  the  accounts  of  unchaste  and 
'wicked  actions  wliicli  are  contained  in  the  Bible  story,  and 
asked  wliether  they  did  not  think  that  they  made  Jin  injurious 
impression  upon  the  young.  But  the  pastor  positively  denied 
it,  and  remarked  that  the  simple,  natural  manner  in  which  the 
scriptures  spoke  of  these  sexual  relations,  took  from  them  all 
their  hurtful  influence,  and  did  not  kindle  even  an  injurious 
curiosity  among  the  youth;  and  when  he  appealed  to  Theo- 
dore's own  experience,  he  was  compelled  to  admit  it. 

But  Theodore  went  further,  and  objected,  that  the  religious 
teachings  of  the  Bible  were  often  conveyed  in  notions  peculiar 
to  the  times,  and  connected  with  circumstances  which  could 
only  be  cleared  up  by  learned  investigations.  He  particularly 
pointed  out  the  place  which  the  pastor  had  explained  the 
evening  before,  and  sought  to  shew  him  that  the  doctrine  of 
no  justification  by  the  works  of  the  law,  was  only  directed 
against  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews  of  that  time,  and  ought  not 
to  have  been  taken  up  into  our  confession  of  faith.  The  law, 
said  he,  is  only  the  j\Io.saic  law,  and  since  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  doctrine. 

I  see  by  this,  relied  the  pastor,  that  you  have  been  into 
the  school  of  those  innovating  theologians,  of  whom  I  before 
warned  you. 

And  now  arose  between  them  a  lively  discussion  concerning 
the  doctrine  of  justification,  which  produced  no  mutual  under- 
standing, and  could  lead  to  no  agreement,  since  the  disputants 
started  from  wholly  opposite  principles.  Theodore  understood 
by  faith  nothing  more  tiian  that  moral  truth  of  conviction  by 
which  alone  a  man  can  obtain  a  satisfied  conscience,  or  in  the 
language  of  scripture,  can  please  God.  The  pastor,  on  the 
other  hand,  understood  by  faith  the  believing  reception  of  the 
grace  of  God  in  Christ,  and  further  he  could  give  no  clear  ac- 
count of  it.  Theodore  asserted  that  a  man  might  be  happy 
solely  through  virtue;  that  he,  by  means  of  the  U'eedom  of  his 
will,  was  in  a  condition  perfectly  to  fulfil  the  moral  law;  and 
that  only  by  active  improvement  he  could  make  good  his  past 
faults,  and  that  in  this  alone  consisted  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
But  the  pastor  denied  that  man  could  do  any  good  by  his  own 
strength,  and  maintained  that  all  virtue  was  sin  which  did  not 
come  from  faith.  When  Theodore  opposed  him  with  argu- 
ments derived  from  reason,  his  antagonist  supported  himself  on 
the  authority  of  divine  revelation  in  scripture,  and  so  they  went 
continually  farther  apart.  With  such  doctrine  as  this,  at  last 
exclaimed  the  pastor,  you  will  be  able  to  produce  no  edification. 

Theodore  was  painfully  conscious  that  he  had  offended  his 
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old  fatherly  friend.  He  begged  pardon  of  him,  and  confessed 
to  him  with  deep  emotion,  that  he  had  himself  already  felt  that 
with  these  convictions  he  could  not  fill  the  profession  of  a 
preacher.  Alas!  added  he,  much  consolation  is  lost  to  me 
thereby;  and  yet  I  cannot  go  back  from  opinions  to  which  I  have 
been  brought  by  a  serious  investigation,  and  he  then  related 
the  first  conversation  he  had  with  his  mother,  and  told  him 
how  lightly  she  regarded  what  had  given  him  so  much  uneasi- 
ness. 

She  was  indeed  wrong,  replied  the  pastor,  in  considering 
these  false  doctrines  as  nothing  more  than  learned  paradoxes. 
Yet  I  can  by  no  means  agree  that  you  should  give  up  the  study 
(^theology.  With  these  opinions  vou  cannot  become  a  good 
and  happy  man,  and  for  the  sake  of  your  own  peace  of  mind, 
you  must  endeavor  to  regain  your  lost  belief.  He  then  advised 
him  to  attend  the  lectures  of  another  older  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity, who  had  the  reputation  of  orthodoxy,  and  to  busy  him- 
self studiously  with  the  writings  of  the  earlier  church  fathers. 
These,  said  he,  also  made  use  of  philosophy,  but  kept  it  subor- 
dinate to  faith.  Theodore  promised  to  do  so,  and  gave  him  his 
hand  as  pledge. 

The  pastor  then  enquired  whether  he  was  not  willing  to 
preach  in  the  village  church.  Theodore  doubted  whether  he 
could  do  it  without  disturbing  him  and  his  mother,  whilst  he 
yet  could  only  say  what  he  earnestly  believed.  But  the  pastor 
encouraged  him  to  do  so,  saying — You  will,  perhaps,  by  seeing 
how  little  such  a  doctrine  is  suitable  for  popular  instruction, 
find  your  way  back  from  your  confused  opinions.  Theodore 
promised  to  prepare  for  this  preaching,  and  the  two  friends 
parted  with  cordiality. 

It  was  hard  work  for  Theodore  to  prepare  this  sermon. 
He  was  doubtful  what  subject  to  choose,  and  when  he  had 
determined  on  one,  his  style  of  treating  it  appeared  too  cold 
and  dry,  and  he  wrote  it  over  twice.  At  last  he  had  finished 
it,  and  the  day  arrived  on  which  it  was  to  be  delivered. 
The  whole  village  came  together,  the  church  was  full,  and 
none  of  Theodore's  family  staid  away. 

The  discourse  treated  of  prayer  and  its  efficacy,  and  its 
principal  contents  were  as  follows.  We  ought  to  pray  only 
for  spiritual  blessings,  as  virtue  and  wisdom,  and  leave  all  that 
concerns  our  temporal  well-being  in  God's  hands.  We  should 
receive  what  he  sends  us,  be  it  joy  or  sorrow,  with  submission 
and  entire  acquiescence.  If  we  pray  thus,  and  do  it  earnestly, 
we  may  be  sure  of  an  answer,  since  an  earnest  prayer  carries 
with  it  the  earnest  wish  to  possess  spiritual  blemngs,  and  thus 
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makes  the  human  will  one  with  the  divine.  Theodore's  man- 
ner was  remarkably  good  for  a  beginner;  the  villagers  praised 
his  delivery,  and  his  iriends  commended  his  appearance.  But 
the  impression  of  the  sermon  was  nevertheless  not  of  the  most 
advantageous  kind. 

The  pastor  was  the  first  who  pronounced  his  judgment  upon 
the  discourse.  He  praised  not  only  the  good  delivery,  out 
also  the  clear  and  simple  arrangement  of  the  sermon,  and,  for 
a  first  attempt,  its  extraordinary  perspicuity;  but  he  found  the 
contents  too  refined  and  intellectual,  and  the  view  given  of 
prayer  not  altogether  just.  The  Christian,  said  he,  may  pray 
also  for  temporal  blessings,  if  he,  in  imitation  of  Christ  adds, 
not  my  urillf  but  thine^  be  done.  And  then  you  have  forgotten 
that  we  should  especially  pray  for  power  to  do  right,  without 
which  our  best  will  is  worth  nothing. 

Theodore  had  now  no  wish  to  dispute  with  him,  for  he  was 
anxious  to  know  what  impression  his  discourse  had  made  upon 
his  mother,  and  he  hastened  home.  He  found  her  in  great 
emotion.  This  sermon,  said  she,  has  strangely  moved  me,  I 
know  not  whether  to  be  pleased  with  it  or  not.  I  see  that 
you  can  make  a  good  preacher;  but  I  also  fear  that  you  was 
right  in  thinking  this  doctrine  veiy  different  from  the  old.  I 
have  not  been  taught  to  think  of*^  prayer  as  you  do— I  have 
never  prayed  in  this  manner — and  do  not  now  pray  so.  You 
know  I  believed  my  prayer  the  cause  of  your  father's  cure 
from  his  first  illness,  and  at  present  I  pray  daily  for  your- 
self and  Frederica.     Shall  I  now  leave  it  ofi7 

This  made  a  deep  and  painful  impression  on  Theodore.  He 
cried.  No,  dear  mother,  you  must  not  leave  it  ofi*I  and  he  fell 
with  tears  into  her  arms.  His  heart  was  conquered,  but  his 
head  was  not. 

Frederica  said  that  he  preached  almost  exactly  like  the  new 
fashioned  preacher  in  the  neighboring  city.  Thus,  without 
meaning  it,  she  touched  Theodore's  feelings  dfeeply,  for  he 
knew  that  this  preacher  had  at  first  attracted  great  numbers 
by  the  charm  of  novelty,  but  that  now  he  had  an  empty 
church. 

Theodore  spoke  in  the  afternoon  with  some  sensible  villagers, 
and  they  could  not  conceal  from  him  that  he  had  caused  little 
edification  with  his  preaching. 

All  these  judgments  were  not  a  little  mortifying;  but  yet  he 
let  himself  be  persuaded  by  his  mother  to  malce  a  second  at- 
tempt. A  relative  had  come  to  pay  a  visit,  who  wished  much 
lo  hear  Theodore  preach.  In  order  not  again  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  doctrinal  notions,  he  chose  a  moral  theme,  and  spdfie 
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of  self-command,  showing  its  value  for  \irtue,  and  giving  the 
means  of  obtaining  it. 

With  respect  to  this  discourse  the  old  pastor  afterward  made 
to  him  the  following  remarks.  I  by  no  means  object  to  moral 
preaching;  I  often  choose  similar  subjects  myself;  there  are 
also  in  the  Bible  many  moral  exhortations.  But  yet  one  should 
know  how  to  excite  a  love  and  a  zeal  for  morality,  and  to 
set  forth  in  a  living  manner  its  inward,  living  essence.  You 
seem  to  me  to  have  only  considered  the  external  works  of 
virtue,  and,  as  it  were,  its  mechanism — not  its  inner  life. 
Self-command  has  in  itself  no  value,  since  a  bad  man  can  em- 
ploy it;  it  is  but  the  instrument  and  tool  of  virtue,  which  con- 
sists solely  in  a  good  state  of  the  sentiments.  It  is,  to  be  sure, 
hard  to  describe  the  essence  of  virtue;  but  Christ  has  been 

g'ven  us  as  an  example  and  model  of  it,  to  which  we  can  ever 
ok.  Whoever  lives  in  communion  with  him,  needs  no  de- 
scription. Love  will  lead  him  to  the  right  aim.  And  since 
Theodore  has  made  no  use  of  this,  he  has  not  found  the  way 
to  the  heart. 

His  mother  was  not  exactly  displeased  with  his  second  ser- 
mon, but  neither  was  she  particularly  pleased,  and  Prederica 
said,  that  this  sermon  made  her  very  sad,  that  she  could  not 
go  to  work  so  seriously;  she  did  what  her  heart  prompted, 
and  could  not  consider  long  about  it;  and  thus  she  expressed 
an  opinion  very  like  the  pastor's,  that  where  there  was  an  im- 

5ulse  of  the  heart,  all  moral  preaching  was  unnecessary.  But 
'heodore  could  not  comprehend  this,  for  having  studied  mo- 
rality as  a  science,  he  prized  too  highly  its  merely  scientific  ex- 
position. But  all  this  indisposed  him  yet  more  to  the  profes- 
sion of  preacher. 


Art.  v.— letter  FROM  HUMPHREY  MARSHALL. 

[Among  the  other  papers  belonging  to  the  Western  Messenger,  the  following 
letter  was  put  into  my  hands.  The  sickness  and  absence  of  the  former  Editor 
must  excuse  our  apparent  incivility  in  neglecting  to  notice  it  for  so  long  a  time. 
I  omit  those  parts  of  the  letter  which  the  author  says  "are  not  for  discussion,"— 
and  add  a  few  remarks.]  Editoe. 


To  the  Editor  of  t?ie  Western  Messenger. 

Sir,— I  am  a  subscriber  to  the  Western  Messenger,  and 
just  having  read  No.  2, 1  proceed  to  express  my  pleasure  at 
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iti  tone,  and  manner  of  treating  its  subjects;  and  especially 
those  of  a  religious  character;  and  to  say  that  your  publishers 
•will  be  paid  its  price.  Of  all  men,  surely  Christian  Preachers 
ought  to  be  the  most  charitable  and  courteous  to  each  other. 
On  this  topic,  however,  nothing  more. 

Seeing,  or  supposing  that  I  have  seen,  an  invitation  to  lay- 
men who  have  read  scripture,  to  communicate  the  result  of 
their  researches  to  the  Editor  of  the  "Messenger,"  and  think- 
ing myself  within  that  description,  I  am  emboldened  to  make 
an  inquiry  which  may  lead  to  further  communications  on  the 
subject  so  every  way  interesting  as  the  soul  of  man.  I  pray 
you,  sir,  what  i^  it?  It  seems  to  be  a  rea-onable  question,  and 
should  be  answered  distinctly,  before  there  is  much  more  dis- 

Eutation  about  it.  Is  it  the  eonic  or  demon  soul  of  the  ancient 
Iramins?  Or  if  not,  what  then?  For  I  do  confess  that  the 
scriptures  have  not  taught  me — at  least,  1  could  not  learn  from 
them  what  it  is.  While  to  me  it  is  an  object  of  great  solici- 
tude. If  it  is  the  mere  imman  intellect,  the  organ  of  man's 
moral  powers  only,  then  I  shall  own  that  I  have  an  idea  of  it, 
and  a  reference  to  the  brain  may  serve  for  illustration.  I  lan- 
guish for  information,  and  have  reason  to  believe  there  are 
others  a^gnorant  as  myself — though  they  may  have  less  de- 
sire foreknowledge.  If  you  answer  this  apj)lication,  please  let 
it  appear  as  the  text  of  your  commentary. 
I  am,  very  respectfully. 

Your  humble  servant, 
Frankfort,  Sept.  16,  1835.  H.  Marshall. 


Revibks.  What  is  the  aouXI  This  question  may  either  mean — In  what  sense 
is  the  term  8*rtd  used  in  the  scripture,  and  by  Christians  generallyl  What  do  they 
understand  and  signify  by  itl  Or  else  Mr.  Marshall  may  mean  to  ask,  What  it 
the  €»9enc€  of  the  souU  Is  it  spiritual  or  material,  or  in  other  words,  is  there  any 
soul  at  all?     We  will  try  to  answer  both  questions. 

The  scriptures  do  not,  any  where,  so  far  as  I  know,  undertake  to  define  the  term 
•oul.  They  use  the  word  in  the  popular  sense,  with  the  meaning  given  it  by  all 
nations  and  in  every  language.  In  no  language  which  I  have  heard  of,  ll"*  term 
wanting  to  express  this  idea.  The  scriptures  do  not  reveal  to  us  that  we  have  a 
soul — Uiey  take  it  for -granted  Common  sense  reveals  that  to  us.  I  do  not  mean 
that  common  sense  reveals  to  us  what  its  nature  or  essence  is,  but  common  sense 
teaches  us  that  there  is  something  in  man  which  thinks  and  feels,  chooses,  acta, 
loves,  hates,  hopes,  fears,  suffers,  rejoices.  1  his  constitutes  his  personality— thia 
makes  his  identity — this  is  his  I.  We  take  it  to  be  an  undeniable  fact  that  men 
have  universally  agreed  that  there  is  a  principle  within  us  answering  to  this  de- 
scription. I  say  wniwr*a//y— perhaps  1  should  qualify  my  remark,  by  excepting  a 
few  philoaophers  and  metaphysicians.     Just  so  there  have  been  a  few  metBphjaii> 
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mtm  wlio  hare  denied  the  ezietenoe  of  their  bodies,  end  of  toy  ootwwd  wotfd. 
These  exceptions  prove  the  rule. 

The  Bible,  then,  takes  its  stand  on  human  nature— on  common  sense— on  tht 
universal  reason  of  man,  when  it  uses  the  term  soul^  and  the  idea  it  designates.  Il 
assumes  a  fact  which  the  intellect  of  the  race  had  already  established-— that  tfasw 
is  something  in  man,  which,  far  want  of  a  better  word,  we  may  call  hia  soul. 

But  now,  if  you  aak  what  this  soul  is;  meaning,  what  is  its  nature,  what  iiM 
essence;  we  must  at  once  admit  our  igncnrance.  I  neither  know  its  essence,  nor 
that  of  any  thing  else.  I  only  know  its  qualities.  Witkin  me,  I  perceive  the  phe- 
nomena of  thought  and  emotion;  I  refer  them  necessarily  and  inevitably  to  a  sub- 
ject— to  something  which  thinks  and  feels.  Without  I  perceive  the  phenomena  of 
color,  hardness,  extension,  form;  I  refer  them  necessarily  and  inevitably  to  a  sub- 
ject, to  something  which  is  hard,  soUd,  colored.  These  phenomena  axe  hrosdly 
distinguished  from  each  other,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  perceived.  The 
former  are  perceived  by  the  senses — ^the  latter  by  consciousness.  Hie  subject  sf 
ih»  former  I  call  body,  of  the  latter  soul. 

I  consider  therefore  that  it  is  just  as  certain  that  we  have  a  soul,  as  that  ws 
have  a  body.  What  we  know  of  either  are  only  quahties,  not  the  essence.  But 
we  are  as  certain  that  we  think  and  love,  as  we  are  that  we  see  and  hear.  And 
by  an  original  law  of  the  mind  which  acts  inevitably  and  universally,  we  conclude 
nm  perceiving  color,  that  there  is  something  colored,  on  perceivii^  though  that 
there  is  something  which  thinks. 

In  our  seventh  number  we  have  an  article  to  which  we  would  direct  the  atlSB- 
timi  of  readers  who  wish  for  further  light  on  this  topic.  This  articls  is  beaded 
''Souls  and  Bodies,**  and  numbered  XVI.  on  the  cover. 


Am.  VI.--CHANNING  ON  SLAVERY. 

We  heard  ef  this  book  from  all  quarters  before  we  saw  k.  Pint  we  bessd 
that  an  edition  of  three  thousand  copies  had  been  sold  immediately.  Tbao  we 
saw  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Leigh  in  the  United  States  Senate,  in  which  he  expsessed 
bis  surprise,  that  the  Mniable  and  eloquent  author  should  Jaure  written  a  work 
which  appeared  to  him  to  contain  abolition  doctrines.  Dissotly  sfter,  we  saw  the 
book  mmn^j  attacked,  and  its  author  sharaefnlly  dmssd  m  the  Boeton  SUtee- 
man.  Abuse  from  that  quarter,  however,  has  by  thoughtful  men  been  consideied 
as  praise.  Then  we  saw  it  spoken  of  with  unqualified  approbation  by  the  Bosten 
Register,  and  Recorder.  The  first  being  an  Unitarian  paper,  night  be  expected 
to  praise  whatever  came  from  I>r.  Channing — ^but  the  other  being  the  Calvinistic 
print,  was  an  unimpeachable  witness.  The  editw  of  this  laai  ^leaks  of  the  beok 
■•  a  neutral  ground,  a  point  of  union  for  these  who  men  opposed  to  slaveiy,  sad 
abo  opposed  to  Abobtionism,  agitation,  and  immediate  Emoac^tioa.  It  seeam 
talqr  aside  all  party  feebnga,  and  speaks  of  the  bcxdc  and  its  author  with  «  g»*- 
naa  and  noble  spirit  of  respect  aao  synqpathy. 
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After  UiM,  we  met  with  a  Reply  to  tbe  werk,  written,  it  wie  said,  by  tbe  chief 
proaecutifig  officer  of  the  State  of  Massachosetta.  The  enbataoce  of  thia  replj 
seemed  to  be — "Dr.  Channing  ia  a  divine— iherelbre,  a  meie  theoriat — therefore, 
he  had  do  businees  to  write  on  thia  subject.  I  am  a  practical  man — I  judge  of 
things  by  my  five  senses.  In  theoiy,  slavery  is  no  doubt  bad — bnt  in  practice  it 
^  ^^T  good.  No  doubt  it  ia  all  wrong — who  deniea  iti  But  then  it  givea  as 
sugar  and  cotton.  It  came  to  ua  from  the  Paat,  let  us  send  it  on  to  the  FuHue. 
Let  ua  leave  it  to  our  children  to  attend  to— if  there  is  danger  and  evil  in  it — let  it 
iall  on  their  heads.  Let  Dr.  Channing  keep  to  hia  preaching,  and  not  meddle  with 
these  matters."  Such  censure  aa  this  must,  no  doubt,  have  been  highly  gratifying 
to  Jk.  Channing.  We  once  heard  a  very  wise  man  aay,  **I  never  read  a  book  till 
I  have  seen  it  commended  by  a  sensible  person,  or  censured  by  a  fool." 

Of  course,  we  felt  a  strong  desire  to  get  at  the  work  itself  And  now,  having 
read  it,  we  pronounce  it  in  our  judgment,  the  best  production  of  ita  author.  In 
(hoa^t,  unanswerable — in  expression,  clear,  conciae,  and  strong — ^in  spirit,  not 
merely  religious^  but  Christian.  Springing  from  the  deepest  fountain  of  duty,  it 
flows  out  in  the  purest  current  of  love. 

Though  deep,  yet  clear,  though  gentle,  yet  not  duU; 
Strong,  without  rage;  without  overflowing,  fulL 

How  many  there  may  be  in  Masaachusetts  thai  would  object  to  sneh  a  pnbUei^ 

Hon,  we  know  not — but  this  we  know,  that  in  KxivTuuaT  thoir  nnmhmr  is  vmrjf 

anil.     We  are  not  afraid  to  discuss  this  or  any  other  subject;  we  are  not  in  the 

habit  of  using  a  gag-law;  if  a  man  has  any  thing  to  aay,  let  him  be  independent, 

and  say  it.    M^e  may  not  agree  witb  him,  Dxk  wv  wiH  not  sfavt  vp^  km  naouth.  'TIN 

people  of  Kentucky  have  never  been  afiraid  of  diacuaamg  thia  subject,  or  having  k 

diacussed  before  them.    We  have  heard  lecturea,  we  have  participated  in  debates, 

in  which  every  thing  was  said  that  could  have  been  spoken  in  a  free  State.     The 

excitementa  which  raged  through  the  land  during  the  laat  summer — the  threatened 

insurrectiona  in  the  South,  may  have  made  it  necesaary  to  reatrict  thia  liberty  in 

acme  places.     But  there  waa  ne  part  of  the  Union  so  free  from  that  agitation,  so 

calm,  so  self-posseaaed,  as  Kentucky.    Dr.  Channing,  therefore  ia  in  great  error 

with  respect  to  one  slave-holding  State,  at  leaat,  when  he  saya,  (p.  105,)     *'ln  the 

slave-holding  States,  freedom  of  speedi  ia  at  an  end.    Whoever  should  express 

among  them  the  sentimenta  respecting  alaveiy  which   are  universally  adopted 

through  the  civilized  world,  would  pot  his  life  in  jeopardy,  would  probably  be 

flogged  or  hung."    We  nowise  feel  either  our  back  or  neck  to  be  jeopardized  by 

writing  and  printmg  this  article.    And  we  think  we  may  aasure  Dr.  Channi|ig,  thftt 

when,  by  the  influence  of  the  "Statesman  newspaper" — the  author  of  "im||wks  on 

Channing's  Slavery,*,  and  other  such  worthy  men,  it  becomea  dangerous  for  him  to 

speak  his  mind  in  Boston,  he  may  come  to  Kentucky,  and  say  what  he  wiU— so  k0 

keep  to  his  present  courteous  ard  gentle  manner  of  expressing  himself. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  book  and  ita  deaign,  we  will  extract  nearly  the  whole  of 

its  introduction: 

"The  first  questioii  to  be  proposed  by  a  rational  being  if, 
not  what  is  profitable,  but  what  is  Right  Duty  must  be  pri- 
mary, prominent,  most  conspicuous  among  tbe  objects  of  hu* 
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man  thought  and  pursuit.  If  we  cast  it  down  from  its  su- 
premacy, if  we  inquire  first  for  our  interests  and  then  for  our 
duties,  we  shall  certainly  err.  We  can  never  see  the  Right 
clearly  and  fully,  but  by  making  it  our  first  concern.  JVo 
judgment  can  be  just  or  wise,  bat  that  which  is  built  on  the 
conviction  of  the  paramount  worth  and  importance  of  Duty. 
This  is  the  fundamental  truth,  the  supreme  law  of  reason;  and 
the  mind,  which  does  not  start  from  this  in  its  inquiries  into 
human  affairs,  is  doomed  to  great,  perhaps  fatal  error. 

"The  Right  is  the  supreme  good,  and  includes  all  other  goods. 
In  seeking  and  adhering  to  it,  we  secure  our  true  and  only 
happiness.  All  prosperity  not  founded  on  it,  is  built  on  sand. 
If  human  affairs  are  controlled,  a:?  we  believe,  by  Almighty 
Rectitude  and  Impartial  Goodness,  then  to  hope  for  happmess 
from  wrong  doing  is  as  insane  as  to  seek  healtli  and  prosperity 
by  rebelling  against  the  laws  of  nature,  by  sowing  our  seed 
on  the  ocean,  or  making  poison  our  common  food.  There  is 
but  one  unfailing  good;  and  that  i^,  fidelity  to  the  Everlasting 
Law  written  on  the  heart,  and  re-written  and  republished  in 
God's  Word. 

"Whoever  places  this  faith  in  the  everlasting  law  of  rectitude 
must  of  course  regard  the  question  of  slavery  first  and  chiefly 

pSii  moral  quostion.      AH  othor  considerations  will  weigh  little 

with  him  compared  with  its  moral  character  and  moral  influ- 
ences. The  following  remarks,  therefore,  are  designed  to  aid 
the  reader'in  forming  a  just  moral  judgment  of  slavery.  Great 
truths,  inalienable  rights,  everlasting  duties^  these  will  form 
the  chief  subjects  of  discussion.  There  are  times  when  the 
assertion  of  great  principles  is  the  best  service  a  man  can  ren- 
der society.  The  present  is  a  moment  of  bewildering  excite- 
ment,  when  men's  mind>  arc  stormed  and  darkened  by  strong 
passions  and  fierce  conflicts;  and  also  a  moment  of  absorbing 
worldliness,  when  the  moral  law  is  made  to  bow  to  expedi- 
ency, and  it5  high  and  strict  requirements  are  decried  or  dis- 
missed as  metaphysical  abstractions,  or  impracticable  theories. 
Atsujjia  sea^on,  to  utter  great  principles  without  passion,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  unfeigned  and  universal  good-will,  and  to  en- 
grave them  deeply  and  durably  on  men's  minds,  is  to  do  more 
for  the  world  than  to  open  mines  of  wealth,  or  to  frame  the 
most  successful  schemes  of  policy. 

"Of  late  our  country  has  been  convulsed  by  the  question  of 
slavery;  and  the  people,  in  proportion  as  they  have  felt  vehe- 
mently, have  thought  superficially,  or  hardly  thought  at  all; 
and  we  see  the  results  in  a  singular  want  of  well  defined  prin- 
ciples, in  a  strange  vagueness  and  inconsistency  of  opinion. 
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and  in  the  proneness  to  excess  which  belongs  to  unsettled 
minds.     The  multitude  have  been  called,  now  to  contemplate 
the  horrors  of  slavery;  and  now  to  shudder  at  the  ruin  and 
bloodshed  which  mu^t  follow  emancipation.     The  word  Mas- 
sacre  has  resounded  through  the  land,  striking   terror  into 
strong  as  well  as  tender  hearts,  and  awakening  indignation 
against  whatever  may  seem  to  threaten  such  a  consummation. 
The  consequence  is,  that  not  a  few  dread  all  discussion  of  the 
subject,  and  if  not  reconciled  to  the  continuance  of  slaveiy, 
at  least  believe  that  they  had  no  duty  to  perform,  no  testimony 
to  bear,  no  influence  to  exert,  no  sentiments  to  cherish  and 
spread,  in  relation  to  this  evil.     What  is  still  worse,  opinions 
either  favoring  or  extenuating  it  are  heard  with  little  or  no 
disapprobation.     Concessions  are  made  to  it  which  would  once 
have  shocked  the  community;  whilst  to  assail  it  is  pronounced 
unwise  and  perilous.     No  stronger  reason  for  a  calm  exposi- 
tion of  its  true  character  can  be  given,  than  this  very  state  of 
the  public  mind.     A  community  can  suffer  no  greater  calamity 
than  the  loss  of  its  principles.     Lofty  and  pure  sentiment  is 
the  life  and  hope  of  a  people.     There  was  never  such  an  obli- 
gation  to  discuss  slavery  as  at  this   moment,  when   recent 
events  have  done  much  to  unsettle  and  ob-cure  men's  miods/s' 
in  regard  to  it.     This  result  is  to  be  a*^cribed  in  part  to  the* 
injudicious   vehemence  of  those  who  have  taken  into  their 
hands  the  care  of  the  slave.     Such  ought  to  remember,  that  to 
espouse  a  good  cause  is  not  enough.     We  must  maintain  it  in 
a  spirit  answering  to  its  dignity.     Let  no  man  touch  the  great 
interests  of  humanity,  who  does  not  strive  to  sanclify  himself 
for  the  work  by  cleansing  his  heart  of  all  wrath  and  unchar- 
itableness,  who  cannot  hope  that  he  is  in  a  measure  baptized 
into  the  spirit  of  universal  love.     Even  sympathy  with  the 
injured  and  oppressed  may  do  harm,  by  being  partial,  exclu- 
sive, and  bitterly  indignant.     How  far  the  declension  of  the 
spirit  of  freedom  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  cause  now  suggested 
I  do  not  say.     The  effect  is  plain,  and  whoever   sees   and 
laments  the  evil  should  strive  to  arrest  it.  * 

"Slavery  ought  to  be  discussed.  We  ought  to  think,  feel, 
speak,  and  write  about  it.  But  whatever  we  do  in  regard  to 
it  should  be  done  with  a  deep  feeling  of  responsibility,  and  so 
done  as  not  to  put  in  jeopardy  the  peace  of  the  slave-holding 
States.  On  this  point  public  opinion  has  not  been  and  cannot 
be  too  strongly  pronounced.  Slavery,  indeed,  from  its  very 
nature,  must  be  a  ground  of  alarm  wherever  it  exists.  Slavery 
and  security  can  by  no  device  be  joined  together.  But  we 
may  not,  must  not,  by  rashness  and  passion  increase  the  peril. 
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To  instigate  the  slave  to  insurrection,  is  a  crime  for  which 
rebuke  and  no  punishment  can  be  too  severe.  This  would  be 
to  involve  slave  and  master  in  common  ruin.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  the  Constitution  is  violated  by  any  action  endan* 
gering  the  slave-holding  portion  of  our  country.  A  higher 
law  than  the  Constitution  forbids  this  unholy  interference. 
Were  our  national  union  dissolved,  we  ought  to  reprobate,  at 
sternly  as  we  now  do,  the  slightest  manifestation  of  a  disposi- 
tion  to  stir  up  a  servile  war.  Still  more,  were  the  free  and 
the  slave-holding  States  not  only  separated,  but  engaged  in 
the  fiercest  hostilities,  the  former  would  deserve  the  abhor- 
rence of  the  world  and  the  indignation  of  HeaveUi  were  they 
to  resort  to  insurrection  and  massacre  as  means  of  victory. 
Better  were  it  for  "us  to  bare  our  own  breasts  to  the  knife  of 
the  slave;  than  to  arm  him  with  it  against  his  master. 

"It  is  not  by  personal,  direct  action  on  the  mind  of  the  slave 
that  we  can  do  him  good.  Our  concern  is  with  the  free. 
With  the  free  we  are  to  plead  his  cause,  and  this  is  peculiariy 
our  duty,  because  we  have  bound  ourselves  to  resist  his  efibrta 
for  his  own  emancipation.  We  suffer  him  to  do  nothing  for 
himself.  The  more,  then,  should  be  done  for  him.  Our  pnys- 
jjfafel.power  is  pledged  against  him  in  case  of  revolt.  Then  our 
$Sral  power  should  be  exerted  for  his  relief.  His  weakness, 
which  we  increase,  gives  him  a  claim  to  the  only  aid  we  can 
afford,  to  our  moral  sympathy,  to  the  free  and  faithful  exposi- 
tion of  his  wrongs.  As  men,  as  Christians,  as  citizens,  we 
have  duties  to  the  slave,  as  well  as  to  every  otlier  member  of 
the  community.  On  this  point  we  have  no  liberty.  The 
Eternal  Law  binds  us  to  take  the  side  of  the  injured;  and  this 
law  is  peculiarly  obligatory,  when  we  forbid  him  to  lift  an 
arm  in  his  own  defence. 

"Let  it  not  be  said  we  can  do  nothing  for  the  slave.  We 
can  do  much.  We  have  a  power  mightier  than  armies,  the 
power  of  truth,  of  principle,  of  virtue,  of  right,  of  religion,  of 
love.  We  have  a  power,  which  is  growing  with  every  ad- 
vance  of  civilization,  before  which  the  slave-trade  has  fallen, 
which  is  mitigating  the  sternest  despotisms,  which  is  spreading 
education  through  all  ranks  of  society,  which  is  bearing 
Christianity  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  which  carries  in  itself  the 
pledge  of  destruction  to  every  institution  which  debases  hu- 
manity. Who  can  measure  the  power  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy, of  enlightened  goodness,  pouring  itself  forth  in  prayers 
and  persuasions  from  the  press  and  pulpit,  from  the  lips  and 
hearts  of  devoted  men,  and  more  and  more  binding  together 
the  wise  and  good  in  the  cause  of  their  racef    All  other  powen 
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may  fail.  This  must  triumph.  It  is  leagued  with  God's  om- 
nipotence. It  is  God  himself  acting  in  the  hearts  of  his  chil- 
dren. It  has  an  ally  in  every  conscience,  in  every  human 
breast,  in  the  wrong  doer  himself.  This  spirit  has  but  begun 
its  work  on  earth.  It  is  breathing  itself  more  and  more  through 
literature,  education,  institutions,  and  opinion.  Slavery  can- 
not stand  before  it.  Great  moral  principles,  pure  and  generous 
sentiments,  cannot  be  confined  to  this  or  that  spot.  They 
cannot  be  shut  out  by  territorial  lines  or  local  legislation. 
They  are  divine  inspirations,  and  partake  of  the  omnipresence 
of  their  Author.  The  deliberate,  solemn  conviction  of  good 
men  through  the  world,  that  slavery  is  a  grievous  wrong  to 
fauman  nature,  will  make  itself  felt.  To  increase  this  nioral 
power  is  every  man's  duty.  To  embody  and  express  this  great 
truth  is  in  every  man's  power;  and  every  man  can  do  some- 
thing to  break  the  chain  of  the  slave. 

"There  are  now  a  few  persons,  who,  from  vulgar  modes  of 
thinking,  cannot  be  interested  in  this  subject.  Because  the 
slave  i3  a  degraded  being,  they  think  slavery  a  low  topic,  and 
wonder  how  it  can  excite  the  attention  and  sympathy  of  those 
who  can  discuss  or  feel  for  any  thing  else.  Now  the  truth  is, 
that  slavery,  regarded  only  in  a  philosophical  light,  is  a  th< 
worthy  of  the  highest  minds.  It  involves  the  gravest  questi^ 
about  human  nature  and  society.  It  carries  us  into  the  pi 
Uems  which  have  exercised  for  ages  the  highest  understand- 
ings. It  calls  us  to  inquire  into  the  foundation,  nature,  and 
extent  of  human  rights,  into  the  distinction  between  a  person 
and  a  thing,  into  the  true  relations  of  man  and  man,  into  the 
obligations  of  the  community  to  each  of  its  members,  into  the 
ground  and  laws  of  property,  and  above  all  into  the  true  dig- 
nity and  indestructible  claims  of  a  moral  being.  I  venture  to 
«ay  there  is  no  subject  now  agitated  by  the  community,  which 
can  compare  in  philosophical  dignity  with  slavery;  and  yet  to 
multitudes  the  question  falls  under  the  same  contempt  with 
the  slave  himself.  To  many,  a  writer  seems  to  lower  himself 
who  touches  it.  The  falsely  refined,  who  want  intel^ctual 
force  to  grasp  it,  pronounce  it  unworthy  of  their  notice. 

"But  this  subject  has  more  than  philosojphical  dignity.  It 
has  an  important  bearing  on  character.  Our  interest  in  it  is 
one  test  by  which  our  comprehension  of  the  distinctive  spirit 
of  Christianity  must  be  judged.  Christianity  is  the  manifesta- 
tion and  inculcation  of  Universal  Love.  The  great  teaching 
^  Christianity  is,  that  we  must  recognize  and  respect  human 
nature  in  all  its  forms,  in  the  poorest,  most  ignorant,  most 
fallen.    We  must  look  beneath  "the  flesh,"  to  "the  spirit.'* 
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The  Spiritual  principle  in  man  is  what  entitles  him  to  our  bro- 
theriy  regard.  To  be  just  to  this  is  the  great  injunction  of 
our  religion.  To  overlook  this,  on  account  of  condition  or 
color,  ii  to  violate  the  great  Christian  law.  We  have  reason 
to  think  that  it  is  one  design  of  God,  in  appointing  the  vast 
diversities  of  human  condition,  to  put  to  the  test,  and  to  bring 
out  most  distinctly  the  principle  of  love.  It  is  wisely  ordered 
that  human  nature  is  not  set  before  us  in  a  few  forms  of  beauty, 
magnificence,  and  outward  glory.  To  be  dazzled  and  at- 
tracted by  these  would  be  no  sign  of  reverence  for  what  is  in- 
terior and  spiritual  in  human  nature.  To  lead  us  to  discern 
and  love  this,  we  are  brought  into  connexion  with  fellow- 
creatures,  who:e  outward  circumstances  are  repulsive.  To 
recognize  our  own  spiritual  nature  and  God's  image  in  these 
humble  forms,  to  recognize  as  brethren  those  who  want  all 
outward  distinctions,  is  thfe  chief  way  in  which  we  are  to  mani- 
fest  the  spirit  of  Him,  who  came  to  raise  the  fallen  and  to  save 
the  lost.  We  see  then,  the  moral  importance  of  the  question 
of  slavery;  according  to  our  decision  of  it,  we  determine  our 
comprehension  of  the  Christian  law.  He  who  cannot  see  a 
brother,  a  child  of  God,  a  man  possessing  all  the  rights  of  hu- 
-•njanity  under  a  skin  darker  than  his  own,  wants  the  vision  of 
■'•irChrinian.  He  worships  the  Outward.  The  Spirit  is  not  yet 
revealed  to  him.  To  look  unmoved  on  the  degradation  and 
wrongs  of  a  fellow-creature,  because  burned  by  a  fiercer  sun, 
proves  us  strangers  tojusticeandlove,in  those  universal  forms 
which  characterize  Christianity.  The  greatest  of  all  distinc- 
tions, the  only  enduring  one,  is  moral  goodness,  virtue,  reli- 
gion. Outward  distinctions  cannot  arrive  to  the  dignity  of 
this.  The  wealth  of  worlds  is  "not  sufficient  for  a  burnt- 
offering"  on  this  altar.  A  being  capable  of  this,  is  invested 
by  God  with  solemn  claims  on  his  fellow-creatures.  To  ex- 
clude millions  of  such  beings  from  our  sympathy,  because  of 
outward  disadvantages,  proves,  that,  in  whatever  else  we  sur- 
pass them,  we  are  not  their  superiors  in  Christian  virtue. 

"The  spirit  of  Christianity,  I  have  said,  is  distinguished  by 
Univer^lity.  It  is  universal  justice.  It  respects  all  the  rights 
of  all  bsings.  It  suffers  no  being,  however  obscure,  to  be 
wronged,  without  condemning  the  wrong  doer.  Impartial, 
uncompromising,  fearless,  it  screens  no  favorites,  is  dazzled  by 
no  power,  spreads  its  shield  over  the  weakest,  summons  the 
mightiest  to  its  bar,  and  speaks  to  the  conscience  in  tones, 
under  which  the  mightiest  have  quailed.  It  is  also  universal 
love;  comprehending  those  that  are  near  and  those  that  are 
far  off,  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  poor,  descending  to 
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the  fallen,  and  especially  binding  itself  to  those  in  whom  hu- 
man nature  is  trampled  under  foot.  Such  is  the  spirit  of 
Christianity;  and  nothing  but  the  illumination  of  this  spirit 
can  prepare  us  to  pass  judgment  on  slavery. 

These  remarks  are  intended  to  show  the  spirit  in  which 
slavery  ouj^ht  to  be  approached,  and  the  point  of  view  from 
which  it  will  be  regarded  in  the  present  discussion.  My  plan 
mav  be  brieflv  sketched. 

L  I  shall  show  that  man  cannot  be  justly  held  and  used  as 
Property. 

2.  I  shall  show  that  man  has  sacred  and  infallible  rights,  of 
which  slavery  is  the  infraction. 

3.  I  shall  offer  some  explanations  to  prevent  misapplicatioa 
of  these  principles. 

4.  I  shall  unfold  the  evils  of  slavery. 

5.  I  shall  consider  the  argument  which  the  scriptures  are 
thought  to  furnish  in  favor  of  slavery. 

6.  I  shaD  offer  some  remarks  on  the  means  of  removing  it. 

7.  I  shall  offer  some  remarks  on  abolitionism. 

8.  I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  reflections  on  duties  belong- 
ing to  the  times." 

We  giro  also  the  whole  of  the  third  chapter,  headed,  Explanations. 

*'I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  the  preceding  sections  that 
slavery  is  a  violation  of  sacred  rights,  the  infliction  of  a  great 
wrong.      And  here  a  question  arises.     It  may  be  asked, 
whether,  by  this  language,  I  intend  to  fasten  on  the  slave- 
holder the  charge  of  peculiar  guilt.     On  this  point  great  ex- 
plicitness  is  a  duty.     Sympathy  with  the  slave  has  often  de- 
generated into  injustice  towards  the  master.     I  wish  it,  then, 
to  be  understood,  that,  in  ranking  slavery  among  the  greatest 
wrongs,  I  speak  of  the  injury  endured  by  the  slave,  from 
whatever  motive  or  spirit  it  may  be  inflicted.     But  this  mo- 
tive or  spirit  determines  wholly  the  character  of  him  who  in- 
flicts it.     Because  a  great  injury  is  done  to  another,  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  who  does  it  is  a  depraved  man;  for  he  may 
do  it  unconsciously,  and,  still  more,  may  do  it  in  the  belief 
that  he  confers  a,  good.     We  have  learned  little  of  moral  sci- 
ence and  of  human  nature,  if  we  do  not  know  that  guilt  is  to 
be  measured,  not  by  the  outward  act,  but  by  unfaitmulness  to 
conscience;  and  that  the  consciences  of  men  are  often  darken- 
ed by  education,  and  other  inauspicious  influences.    All  men 
have  partial  consciences,  or  want   comprehension  of  some 
duties.     All  partake,  in  a  measure,  of  the  errors  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live.    Some  are  betrayed  into  moral 
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mbtakes  by  tfie  very  force  T^ith  which  conscience  acts  in 
gard  to  some  particular  duty.     As  the  intellect,  in  grasjnnff 
one  truth,  often  loses  its  hold  of  others,  and  by  giving  its^ 
up  to  one  idea,  falb  into  exaggeration;  so  the  moral  sense,  in 
seizing  on  a  particular  exercise  of  philanthropy,  forgets  other 
duties;  and  will  even  violate  many  important  precepts  in  its 
passionate  eagerness  to  carry  one  to  perfection.     Innumerable 
illustrations  may  be  given  of  the  liableness  of  men  to  moral 
error.     The  practice  which  strikes  one  man  with  horror,  may 
seem  to  another  who  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  midst 
of  it,  not  only  innocent,  but  meritorious.     We  must  judee 
others,  not  by  our  light,  but  by  their  own.     We  must  take 
their  place,  and  consider  what  allowance  we  in  their  position 
might  justly  expect.     Our  ancestors  at  the  North  were  con- 
cerned in  the  slave-trade.     Some  of  us  can  recollect  individu- 
als of  the  colored  race,  who  were  torn  from  Africa,  and  grew 
^  old  under  our  parental  roofs.     Our  ancestors  committed  a  deed, 
'^'  now  branded  as  piracy.    Were  they,  therefore,  the  offscour- 
ing  of  the  earth?    Were  not  some  of  them  among  the  best  of 
their  times?    The  administration  of  religion  in  almost  all  past 

Sres  has  been  a  violation  of  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience, 
ow  many  sects  have  persecuted  and  shed  blood!    Were  their 
members,  therefore,  monsters  of  depravity?    The  history  of 
our  race  is  made  up  of  wrongs,  many  of  which  were  committed 
without  a  suspicion  of  their  true  character,  and  many,  from 
an  urgent  sense  of  duty.     A  man  bom  among  slaves,  accus- 
tomed to  this  relation  from  his  birth,  taught  its  necessity  by 
venerated  parents,  associating  it  with  all  whom  he  reveres, 
and  too  familiar  with  its  evils,  to  see  and  feel  their  magnitude, 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  look  on  slavery  as  it  appears  to  more 
impartial  and  distant  observers?    Let  it  not  be  said  that  when 
new  light  is  offered  him  he  is  criminal  in  rejecting  it.     Are  we 
all  willing  to  receive  new  light?    Can  we  wonder  that  such  a 
man  should  be  slow  to  be  convinced  of  the  criminality  of  an 
abuse  sanctioned  by  prescription,  and  which  has  so  interwoven 
itself  with  all  the  habits,  employments,  and  economy,  of  life, 
that  he  can  hardly  conceive  of  the  existence  of  society  without 
this  all-pervading  element?    May  he  not  be  true  to  his  con- 
victions of  duty  in  other  relations,  though  he  grievously  err 
in  this?    If,  indeed,  through  cupidity  and  selfishness,  he  stifle 
the  monitions  of  conscience,  warp  his  judgment,  and  repel  the 
light,  he  incurs  creat  guilt.     If  he  want  virtue  to  resolve  on  do- 
ing right,  though  at  the  loss  of  every  slave,  he  incurs  great  guilt. 
But  who  of  us  can  look  into  his  heart?    To  whom  are  the  secret 
workings  there  revealed. 
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*'Still  more.  There  are  masters  who  have  thrown  off  the 
natural  prejudices  of  their  position,  who  see  slavery  as  it  is,  and 
who  hold  the  slave  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  from  disinterested 
considerations;  and  these  deserve  grat  praise.  They  deplore 
and  abhor  the  institution;  but  believing  that  partial  emancipa- 
tion, in  the  present  condition  of  society,  would  bring  unmixed 
evil  on  bond  and  free;  they  think  themselves  bound  to  continue 
the  relation,  until  it  shall  be  dissolved  by  comprehensive  and 
systematic  measures  of  the  state.  There  are  many  of  them 
who  would  shudder  as  much  as  we  at  reducing  a  ireeman  to 
bondage,  but  who  are  appalled  by  what  seem  to  them  the 
perils  and  difliculties  of  liberating  multitudes,  born  and  brought 
up  to  that  condition.  There  are  many,  who,  nominally  hold- 
ing the  slave  as  property,  still  hold  him  for  his  own  good  and 
for  the  public  order,  and  would  blush  to  retain  him  on  other 
grounds.     Are  such  men  to  be  set  down  among  the  unprinci- 

fledt  Am  I  told  that  by  these  remarks  I  extenuate  slavery? 
reply,  slavery  is  still  a  heavy  yoke,  and  strips  man  of  lus  .- 
dearest  rights,  be  the  master's  character  what  it  may.  Slavery  ** 
is  not  less  a  curse,  because  long  use  may  have  blinded  most, 
who  support  it,  to  its  evils.  Its  influence  is  still  blighting, 
though  conscientiously  upheld.  Absolute  monarchy  is  still  a 
scourge,  though  among  despots  there  have  been  good  men.  It  is 
possible  to  abhor  and  oppose  bad  institutions,  and  yet  to  abstain 
from  indiscriminate  condemnation  of  those  who  cling  to  them, 
and  even  to  see  in  their  ranks  greater  virtue  than  in  ourselves. 
It  is  true,  and  ought  to  be  cheerfully  acknowledged,  that  in 
the  slave-holding  States  may  be  found  some  of  the  greatest 
names  of  our  history,  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  bright 
examples  of  private  virtue  and  Christian  love.  There  is,  how- 
ever, there  must  be,  in  slaveholding  communities  a  large  class 
who  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned.  There  are  many, 
we  fear,  very  many,  who  hold  their  fellow  creatures  in  bon- 
dage, from  selfish,  base  motives.  They  hold  the  slave  for  gain, 
whether  iustly  or  unjustly  they  neither  ask  nor  care.  They 
cling  to  him  as  property,  and  have  no  faith  in  the  principles 
which  will  diminish  a  man's  wealth.  They  hold  him,  not  for 
his  own  good,  or  the  safety  of  the  state,  but  with  precisely  the 
same  views  with  which  they  hold  a  laboring  horse,  that  is, 
for  the  profit  which  they  can  wring  from  him;  they  will  not 
hear  a  word  of  his  wrongs;  for,  wronged  or  not,  they  will  not 
let  him  go.  He  is  their  property,  and  they  mean  not  to  be 
poor  for  righteousness'  sake.  Such  a  class  there  undoubtedly 
IS  among  slave-holders;  how  large  their  own  consciences  must 
determine.     We  are  sure  of  it;  for  under  such  circumstanciw 
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human  nature  will  and  must  come  to  this  mournful  result. 
Now,  to  men  of  this  spirit,  the  explanations  we  have  made  do 
in  no  degree  apply.  Such  men  ought  to  tremble  before  the 
rebukes  of  outraged  humanity  and  indignant  virtue.  Slavery, 
upheld  for  gain,  is  a  great  crime.  He,  who  has  nothing  to 
urge  against  emancipation,  but  that  it  will  make  him  poorer, 
is  bound  to  Immediate  Emancipation.  He  has  no  excuse  for 
wresting  from  his  brethren  their  rights.  The  plea  of  benefit 
to  the  slave  and  the  state  avails  him  nothing.  He  extorts,  by 
the  lash,  that  labor  to  which  he  has  no  claim,  through  a  base 
selfishness.  Every  morsel  of  food,  thus  forced  from  the  in- 
jured, ought  to  be  bitterer  than  gall.  His  gold  is  cankered. 
The  sweat  of  the  slave  taints  the  luxuries  for  which  it  streams. 
Better  were  it  for  the  selfish  wrong  doer  of  whom  I  speak,  to 
live  as  the  slave,  to  clothe  himself  in  the  slave's  raiment,  to  eat 
the  slave's  coarse  food,  to  till  his  fields  with  his  own  hands,  than 
to  pamper  himself  by  day,  and  pillow  his  head  on  down  at 
night,  at  the  cost  of  a  wantonly  injured  fellow-creature.  No 
feUow-creature  can  be  so  injured  without  taking  terrible  ven- 
geance. He  is  terribly  avenged  even  now.  The  blight  which 
tails  on  the  soul  of  the  wrong  doer,  the  desolation  of  his  moral 
nature,  is  a  more  terrible  calamity  than  he  inflicts.  In  deaden- 
ing his  moral  feelings,  he  dies  to  the  proper  happiness  of  a 
man.  In  hardening  his  heart  against  his  fellow^reatures,  he 
sears  it  to  all  true  joy.  In  shutting  his  ear  against  the  voice 
of  justice,  he  shuts  out  all  the  harmonies  of  the  universe,  and 
turns  the  voice  of  God  within  him  into  rebuke.     He  may  pros- 

Eer,  indeed,  and  hold  faster  the  slave  by  whom  he  prospers;  but 
e  rivets  heavier  and  more  ignominious  chains  on  his  own  sbuJ 
than  he  lays  on  others.  No  punishment  is  so  terrible  as  pros- 
perous guilt.  No  fiend,  exhausting  on  us  aQ  his  power  of  tor- 
ture, is  so  terrible  as  an  oppressed  felldw-creature.  The  cry 
of  the  oppressed,  unheard  on  earth,  is  heard  in  heaven.  God 
is  just,  and  if  justice  reign,  then  the  unjust  must  terribly  suflfer. 
Then  no  being  can  profit  by  evil  doing.  Then  all  the  laws  of 
the  universe  are  ordinances  against  guilt.  Then  every  enjoy- 
ment gained  by  wrong  doing,  will  be  turned  into  a  curse.  No 
laws  of  nature  are  so  irrepealable  as  that  law  which  binds 
guilt  and  misery.  God  is  just.  Then  all  the  defences  which 
the  oppressor  rears  against  the  consequences  of  wrong  doin^, 
are  vain,  as  vain  as  would  be  his  strivings  to  arrest  by  his 
single  arm  the  ocean  or  whirlwind.  He  may  disarm  the 
slave.  Can  he  disarm  that  slave's  Creator?  He  can  crush  the 
spirit  of  insurrection  in  a  fellow-being.  Can  he  crush  the 
spirit  of  justice  and  retribution  in  the  Almighty?    He  can  still 
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the  murmur  of  discontent  in  his  victim.     Can  he  sUence  that 
voice  which  speaks  in  thunder,  and  is  to  break  the  sleep  of  the 

frave?    Can  he  always  still  the  reproving,  wringing  voice  in 
is  own  breast? 

"I  know  it  will  be  said,  *You  make  us  poor.*  Be  poor,  then, 
and  thank  God  for  your  honest  poverty.  Better  be  poor 
than  unjust.  Better  beg  than  steal.  Better  live  in  an  alms- 
house, better  die,  than  trample  on  a  fellow-creature,  and  re- 
duce him  to  a  brute,  for  selfish  gratification.  What!  Have 
we  yet  to  learn  that  "it  profits  us  nothing  to  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  our  own  souls?" 

**Let  it  not  be  replied  in  scorn,  that  we  of  the  North,  noto- 
rious for  love  of  money,  and  given  to  selfish  calculations,  are 
not  the  people  to  call  others  to  resign  their  wealth.  I  have  no 
desire  to  shield  the  North.  We  have,  without  doubt,  a  great 
multitude  who,  were  they  slave-holders,  would  sooner  die  than 
relax  their  iron  grasp,  than  yield  their  property  in  men  to 
justice  and  the  commands  of  God.  We  have  those  who  would  |& 
fight  against  abolition,  if  by  this  measure  the  profit  of  our  in- 
tercourse with  the  South  should  be  materially  impaired.  The 
present  excitement  among  us  is,  in  part,  the  working  of 
mercenary  principles.  But  because  the  North  joins  hands 
with  the  South,  snail  iniquity  go  unpunished  or  unrebuked? 
Can  the  league  of  the  wicked,  the  revolt  of  worlds,  repeal  the 
everlasting  law  of  heaven  and  earth?  Has  God's  throne  fallen 
before  Mammon's?  Must  duty  find  no  vofce,  no  organ,  be- 
cause corruption  is  universally  diffused?  Is  not  this  a  fresh 
motive  to  solemn  warning,  that,  every  where.  Northward  and 
Southward,  the  rights  of  human  beings  are  held  so  cheap,  in 
comparison  with  worldly  gain?" 

Slavery  may  be  a  necessary  evil  in  certain  places  and  times,  but  it  never  can  be 
a  good.  Dr.  Channing,  therefore  finds  a  ready  answer  to  the  sophisms  by  which 
we  sometimes  see  the  evils  of  the  system  denied.     For  example,  page  94. 

"It  is  often  said,  that  the  slave  does  less  work  than  the  free 
laborer.  He  bears  a  lighter  burden  than  liberty  would  lay  on 
him.     Perhaps  this  is  generally  true;  yet  when  circumstances 

Somise  profit  to  the  master  from  the  imposition  of  excessive 
x)r,  the  slave  is  not  spared.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  terrible 
waste  of  life  among  the  overworked  cultivators,  required  large 
supplies  from  Africa  to  keep  up  the  failing  population.  In  this 
country  it  is  probably  true  that  the  slave  works  less  than  the 
free  laborer;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  his  work  is 
lighter.  For  what  is  it  that  lightens  toil?  It  is  Hope;  it  is 
Love;  it  is  Strong  Motive.     That  labor  is  light,  which  we  do 
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from  the  heart;  to  which  a  great  good  quickens  us;  which  is 
to  better  our  lot.  That  labor  is  light,  which  is  to  comfortt 
adorn,  and  cheoLpur  homes,  to  give  instruction  to  our  chil- 
dren, to  solace  me  declining  years  of  a  parent,  to  give  to  our 
S-ateful  and  generous  sentiments  the  means  of  exertion, 
reat  effort  from  great  motives  is  the  best  definition  of  a 
happy  life.     The  easiest  labor  is  a  burden  to  him  who  has  no 

motive  for  performing  it." 

«  *  «  *  * 

"We  are  farther  told  that  the  slave  is  freed  from  all  care, 
that  he  is  sure  of  future  support,  that  when  old,  he  is  not  dis- 
missed to  the  poor-house,  but  fed  and  sheltered  in  his  own 
hut.  This  is  true;  but  it  is  also  true  that  nothing  can  be 
gained  by  violating  the  great  laws  and  essential  rights  of  our 
nature.  The  slave,  we  are  told,  has  no  care,  his  future  is 
provided  for.  Yet  God  created  him  to  provide  for  the  future, 
to  take  care  of  his  own  happiness;  and  he  cannot  be  freed 

^^  from  this  care  without  injury  to  his  moral  and  intellectual  life. 

**  Why  has  God  given  foresight  and  power  over  the  future,  but 
to  be  used?  Is  it  a  blessing  to  a  rational  creature,  to  be  placed 
in  a  condition  which  chains  his  faculties  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, which  leaves  nothing  before  him  to  rouse  the  intellect 
or  touch  the  heart?  Be  it  also  remembered,  that  the  same 
position  which  relieves  the  slave  from  anxiety,  cuts  him  off 
from  hope.  The  future  is  not,  indeed,  haunted  by  spectres  of 
poverty,  nor  is  it  brightened  by  images  of  joy.  It  stretches 
before  him  sterile,  monotonous,  expanding  into  no  refreshing 
verdure,  and  sending  no  cheering  whisper  of  a  better  lot. 

"It  is  true  that  a  free  laborer  may  become  a  pauper;  and  so 
may  the  free  rich  man,  both  of  the  North  and  the  South.  Still, 
our  capitalists  never  dream  of  flying  to  slavery  as  a  security 

against  the  alms-house." 

*  #  #  *  * 

"Our  slave-holding  brethren,  who  tell  us  that  the  condition 
of  the  slave  is  better  than  that  of  the  free  laborer  at  the  North, 
talk  ignorantly  and  rashly.  They  do  not,  cannot,  know,  what 
to  us  is  matter  of  daily  observation,  that  from  the  families  of 
our  farmers  and  mechanics  have  sprung  our  most  distinguished 
men,  men  who  have  done  most  for  science,  arts,  letters,  reli- 

gion  and  freedom;  and.  that  the  noblest  spirits  among  us  would 
ave  been  lost  to  their  country  and  mankind,  had  the  laboring 
class  here  been  doomed  to  slavery.  They  do  not  know,  what 
we  rejoice  to  tell  them,  that  this  class  partakes  largely  of  the 
impulse  given  to  the  whole  community;  that  the  means  of  in- 
tellectual improvement  are  multiplying  to  the  laborious  as  fast 
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as  to  the  opulent;  that  our  most  distinguished  citizens  meet 
them  as  brethren,  and  communicate  to  thMk  in  public  dis- 
courses their  own  most  important  acquisiti6hs." 

*  «  *  *  * 

"But  still  "we  are   told  the  slave  is  gay.     He  is  not  as 
wretched  as  our  theories  teach.     After  his  toil,  he  sinss,  he 
dances,  he  gives  no  signs  of  an  exhausted  frame  or  gloomy 
spirit.    The   slave  happy!      Why  then  contend  for  Rights? 
Why  follow  with  beating  hearts  the  struggles  of  the  patriot 
for  freedom?    Why  canonize  the  martyr  of  freedom?    The 
slave  happy!    Then  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  giving  up  the 
distinctive  attributes  of  a  man;  in  darkening  intellect  and  con- 
science; in  quenching  generous  sentiments;   in  servility  of 
spirit;  in  living  under  a  whip;  in  having  neither  property  nor 
rights;  in  holdmg  wife  and  child  at  another's  pleasure;  in  toil- 
ing without  hope;  in  living  without  an  end!    The  slave,  in- 
deed, has  his  pleasures.     His  animal  nature  survives  the  inju- 
ry to  his  rational  and  moral  powers;  and  every  animal  has  its 
enjoyments.     The  kindness  of  Providence  allows  no  human 
beins  to  be  wholly  divorced  from  good.     The  lamb  frolics; 
the  dog  leaps  for  joy;  the  bird  fills  the  air  with  cheerful  har- 
mony; and  the  slave  spends  his  holiday  in  laughter  and  the 
dance.     Thanks  to  Him  who  never  leaves  himself  without 
witness;  who  cheers  even  the  desert  with  spots  of  verdure, 
and  opens  a  fountain  of  joy  in  the  most  withered  heart!    It  is 
not  possible,  however  to  contemplate  the  occasional  gayety  of 
the  slave,  without  some  mixture  of  painful  thought.     He  is 
gay,  because  he  has  not  learned  to  think;  because  he  is  too 
fallen  to  feel  his  wrongs;  because  he  wants  just  self-respect. 
We  are  grieved  by  the  gayety  of  the  insane.     There  is  a  sad- 
ness in  the  gayety  of  him,  whose  lightness  of  heart  would  be 
turned  to  bitterness  and  indignation,  were  one  ray  of  light  to 
awaken  in  him  the  spirit  of  a  man." 

And,  lastly,  for  wc  must  stop  our  quotations,  page  100. 

"But  the  slave,  we  are  told,  often  manifests  affection  to  his 
master,  grieves  at  his  departure,  and  welcomes  his  return.  I 
will  not  endeavor  to  explain  this,  by  saying  that  the  master's 
absence  places  the  slave  under  the  overseer.  Nor  will  I  ob- 
ject that  the  slave's  propensity  to  steal  from  his  master,  his 
need  of  the  whip  to  urge  him  to  toil,  and  the  dread  of  insur- 
rection which  he  inspires,  are  signs  of  any  thing  but  love. 
There  is,  undoubtedly  much  more  affection  in  this  relation 
than  could  be  expected.  Of  all  races  of  men,  the  African  is 
the  mildest  and  most  susceptible  of  attachment.     He  love« 
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where  the  European  would  hate.  He  watches  the  life  of  a 
master,  whom  M  North  American  Indian,  in  like  circum- 
stances, would  stiw  to  the  heart.  The  African  is  affectionate. 
Is  this  a  reason  for  holding  him  in  chains?' 

The  substance  of  this  book  seems  to  be — Slavery  is  a  wrong  and  eTil;  bat  it 
does  not  foUow,  that  immediate  emancipation  is  right,  or  that  the  slave-holder  is 
a  sinner.  No  good  man  should  sleep  over  this  subject,  he  should  think  and  pray 
upon  it;  but  it  rests  with  the  slave-holding  states,  and  no  others,  to  point  oat 
the  time  and  the  way  in  which  slavery  is  to  cease.  The  people  of  the  North  have 
a  right  to  form  and  express  opinions  on  this  subject;  but  they  must  do  it  so  as 
not  to  endanger  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  South,  and  must  never  addrsss 
the  slave,  but  only  his  master.    To  all  which  we  say.  Amen. 


FOR  THE  WESTERN  MESSENGER. 

Art.  a— help  FOR  THE  SOUL.— No.  1. 

"Suffice  it,  that  every  heart  knows  what  it  has  to  suffer,  and  to  struggle  with.*' 

Religion  waits  to  be  thy  helper. 

An  interest  excited  in  the  mind  as  to  its  religious  welfare,  is 
very  often  the  first  thing  which  directs  it  to  the  consideration  of 
itself,  of  its  nature,  capacities,  operations,  affections,  its  wants, 
desires,  hopes,  fears;  indeed,  in  thousands  of  instances,  an  in- 
terest in  their  religious  welfare  has  first  excited  men  to  the 
contemplation  of  mind,  as  separate  from  matter  and  superior  to 
it,  of  spirit  and  spiritual  agency:  of  the  wide  range,  vast  concep- 
tions, noble  works  of  which  the  spirit  of  man  is  capable;  of  the 
universal  agency,  of  the  Infinite  Attributes  of  the  Spirit  of  God; 
thus  opening  to  their  view  the  spiritual  world;  the  contempla- 
tion of  an  existence  separate  from  these  gross  elements,  which 
narrow  the  view,  limit  the  powers,  and  enslave  the  soul  to 
the  service  of  what  is  low  and  earthly. 

Watch  the  motions  of  thy  spirit;  remember  that  in  proportion 
as  evil  thoughts  fill  the  mind,  good  ones  are  shut  out  And'if 
evil  acts  proceed  from  evil  thoughts,  what  shall  be  his  life, 
whose  soul  is  barred  of  all  holy  desire,  and  pure  feeling? 

Early  watch  it.  As  life  opens,  there  are  visions  too  Eeautiful 
to  be  coldly  turned  away  from,  but  not  too  beautiful  to  deceive. 
Former  mysteries  are  to  be  dkdosed.  The  whole  soul,  in  the 
freshness  of  powers  just  beginning  to  testify  their  existence  and 
impelling  to  the   search  ofbounaless  good   to  be  obtained  it 
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knows  not  how  or  where,  is  pressing  on  tocompass  the  heights 
and  depths  of  its  untried  being. — Many  vc^es  say*  "beware.** 
Venerable  forms  are  standing  in  the  way  towMpieck  the  unbridled 
speed;  but  their  hoary  locks    melt  away  like  the  gray  mist  be- 
fore the  fiery  spirit  as  it  passes  on  to  the   revelations  of  good 
and  evil  that  are  unfolded  in  the  life  of  man.     It  is  human  na- 
ture.    A  dull  temper,  or  a  perfect  discipline  few  have,  will 
hearken  to  the  words  of  experience  and  believe  them  all  true; 
but  the  earnest  soul  will  choose  to  determine  for  itself  what  is 
lobe  sought  and  what  is  to  be  shunned.  But  consider.     There 
was  once  a  garden  in  which  all  was  fair  and  fresh  and  beauti- 
ful, fitted  to  delight  the  purity   of  innocence;  in  that  garden 
was  a  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  longnig 
to  take  of  the  fruit  of  that  tree  was  the  blight  that  made  our 
world  a  sullen  waste.     There  is  a  garden  of  youth,  in  which 
all  is  freshness    and  beauty,  where,  too,  the    desire  to  know 
good  and  evil  is  the  blight  of  hope,  the  death  of  peace.     Say, 
young  man,  that  the  powers  must  have  free  range,  to  know 
their  Bmits  and  what  will  satisfy.     But  remember,  impressions 
made  are  not  erased.     Disease  may  cloud  the  memory  awhile. 
Action  and  pleasure  may  afford  a    temporary  refuge.     But 
calm  thought,   night   silence,  revealing  you  to  yourself,  the 
hour  of  better  feelings,   these  will  bring  up  shapes    of  evil  in 
contrast  with  the  earliest  visions  where  conscience  pointed 
you  to  no  dark  shades,   and  you  will    strive    to  shake  off  the 
spell  of  the  foul  spirit.     But  put  them  down  you  cannot.    You 
have  once  welcomed  them  to  the  secret  chambers  of  your  soul, 
made  them  cherished  inmates  there,  sold  yourself  in  slavery  to 
them,  to  a  bondage  from  which,  who  knows  whether  eternity 
shall  ever  set  you  free?    Do  you  choose  to  seek  for  yourself 
the  boundaries  of  knowledge  and  enjoyment  in  this  life?  Con- 
sider whether  such  a  course,  however  much  it  may  extend 
your  view  of  human  error,  will  help  to  establish  the  peace  of 
your  soul. 

*'It  is  a  lesson  oflener  learned  than  loved, 
AU  knowledge  is  not  nourishment/* 

A.    0.    P. 


Art.  9. — The  Way  for  a  Child  to  be  saved — With  En- 
gravings— Written  for  the  Children's  Fireside  scene. — New 
York:  published  byLeavitt,  Lord  SpCo:  Boston: — Crocker  4* 
Brewster^  1835. 
When  a  scheme  of  religion  is  brought  down   to  practice; 

when  an  application  of  its  principles  is  made  to  the  development 

74  ^ 
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of  the  human  being,  and  the  very  modus  operandi  is  pointed 
out; — we  may  liave  some  chance  of  understanding  what  is  re- 
all]L  meant  by  the  proposition  which  constitutes  its  theory  and 
sets  forth  its  principles.     Should  we  have  undertaken  to  find 
a  test  by  wliich  to  try  the  various    systems  which  have  been 
set  up  and  called  Christianity,  we  could   not  have  fallen  upon 
a  better  one  than  the  title  of  this  book  suggests  to  us.     Let  ev- 
ery sect  come  forward  and  tell  us  "tlie  way  that  a  child  may 
be  saved,"  according  to  its  doctrines,  an<l  the  great  controver- 
sy will  begin  to  draw  to  a  close,  es]>ecially   if  every  sect  is  as 
faithful  as  the  writer  of  this  book  has  been,  to  involve  no  prin- 
ciples in  its  practice  for  which  its  creed  docs  not  give  it  literal 
authority.     Calvinism  is  here  stripped  of  all  the    mysterious 
language  and  the  vagueness  of  proi)osition,  which,  while  it  lias 
secured  it  from  the  lists  where  it  might   have   been  met  and 
overthrown,  has  also  given  the  understanding  of  its  professed 
recipients  a  chance  to  escape  such  conclusions  as  the  oppon- 
ents of  Calvinism    have  from    time    to  time  ventured  to  assert 
would  be  inevitable,  if  an  attempt  to   reduce  it  to  practice  in 
education  or  discipline  should  be  made.    We  are  told  in  words 
that  admit  of  no  double  meaning,  what  sin  is,  "exactly"  what 
are  "its  consequences:"  and  "exactly  what  to  do"  moreover,  the 
human  being  that  is  addressed  is  not    a  transgressor   of  many 
years  but  is   in   that  condition  of  childhood  to  which  Jesus 
expressly  declared  he  wished   every  man  to    restore  himself, 
in  order  to  be  fit  for  the  instruction  and  influence  which  were 
to  open  out  the  kingdom  of  heaven   within  him.     We  have  a 
single  case  of  humanity,  and  the  design  is  to  show,  how  divin- 
ity is  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  in  order  to  save  it  from  sin. 
In  answer  to  the  question  what  is  sin?  We  will  use  the  words 
of  our  author, — words  that  we  should  have  deemed  ourselves  un- 

i'ust  to  have  framed  and  put  into  the  mouth  of  any  Calvinist, 
lowevertruly  his  formula  of  faith  might  seem  to  warrant  such 
practical  conclusions;  and  than  which  we  cannot  conceive  we 
could  have  found  any  more  eflTective,  had  we  wished  to  dis- 
play the  absurdity  and  utter  want  of  moral  sense,  into  which 
we  think  this  creed  has  a  tendency  to  betray  those  who  under- 
take to  reduce  it  to  practice. 

"Children  begin  to  sin  when  they  are  very,  very  young.  One 
evening  there  was  a  little  boy  playing  upon  the  carpet  before 
the  fire,  while  his  father  and  mother  were  sitting  by  the  table. 
His  name  was  James.  lie  was  whipping  his  stool,  with  a  whip 
that  his  father  had  given  him. ,  He  wanted  to  make  his  stool 
run;  he  saw  that  it  liad  some  legs,  and  so  he  thought  it  could 
run.     But  the  stool  could  not  run,  because  it  was  not  alive, — 
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At  last,  his  mother  said,  now  it  is  time  for  James  to  go  to  bed; 
and  she  stooped  down  to  take  him  up  to   undress  him. — ^James 
was  so  Httle  that  he  could  not   talk,  but    he  knew   whaL  his 
mother  was  going  to  do,  and  he  did  not  want  to  go  to  bea,  so 
he  began  to   struggle  and  to   cry,  and  he  tried  not  to  let  his 
mother  take  him  up.     She  did  not  mind  his  crying,  and  as  she 
was  stronger  than  he  was,  she  took  him  up,  and  said  be  still. — 
James  knew  what  his  mother  meant,   but    he   would  not  stop 
crying  and  struggling. — Then  his  father  looked  up  and  shook 
his  head  at  James,  and   looked  as   though  he  was  displeased. 
James  was  afraid  of  his  father,  so    he   stopped  crying,  but  he 
felt  very  ill-natured,  both  against  his    father  and  his   mother, 
and  was  not  sorry  that  he  had  been  so  wicked  as  to  displease 
them.     His  mother,  pretty  soon,  carried     him   into  the  little 
bed-room,  and  put  him  to  bed.     But  he  would  not   look  pleas- 
antly, and  as  soon  as  he  was   where  his  father  could  not  hear 
him,  he  began  to  cry  again,  though    not  very  loud,  and  at  last 
cried  himself  to  sleep.     His  mother  was  veiy  sorry  that   her 
son  had  been  so  wicked.     She  knew  very  well  that  if  he  con- 
tinued to  feel  and  to  act  so,  he  would  grow  up  to  be  a  very  bad 
boy,  and  would  at   last  make  a  wicked   and  miserable  man,  so 
she  went  away  by  herself,  and  prayed  that  God  would  forgive 
him  for  his  sin,  and  change  his  heart,  and  make  him  good  and 
obedient  and    submissive. — Then  she  went   to  James'  bed 
again,  and  found  him  sleeping  quietly.     His  cheek  was  laying 
on  the  soft  pillow,  and  one  of  his   hands  was  hanging  over  the 
side  of  the  bed.     He  seemed  sleeping  very  happily,    though 
his  eyes  were  rather  red,  because  he  had  been  crying. 

His  mother  looked  at  him  a  few  minutes,  and  was  very  un- 
happy to  think  that  he  had  a  heart  that  made  him  do  wrong. 
She  wanted  to  wake  him  up  and  tell  him  how  wicked  it  was  to 
be  selfwilled  and  obstinate,  and  to  contend  thus  against  his 
parents,  and  try  to  malce  him  feel  sorry  for  it,  and  ask  God  to 
forgive  him.  But  then  she  remembered  that  he  was  so  little 
that  he  could  not  understand  telling  much,  and  that  it  would 
not  do  any  good  to  wake  him  up. 

So  his  mother  put  his  little  hand  under  the  bed  clothes,  so  as  to 
keep  it  warm,  and  then  kissed  him.  Then  she  went  away, 
and  left  him  to  sleep  until  the  morning.  Now  a  great  many 
children  are  selfwilled  and  obstinate,  even  when  they  are  very 
small.  They  show  it  in  just  such  ways  as  James  showed  his 
had  spirit,  and  this  is   sin. 

Perhaps  some  who  read  this  will  say,  or  at  least  will  think, 
that  when  such  little  children  act  as  James  did,  that  they  are  not 
much  to  blame,  because  they  are    so  small  that  they  scarceb' 
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know  what  they  are  doing.  But  they  do  know  perfectly  well 
what  they  are  doing.  James  knew  perfectly  well  that  hu 
mother  wanted  him  to  go  to  bed,  and  that  he  did  not  want  to 
go;  and  instead  of  yielding  submissively  to  her  who  had  been 
so  kind  to  him,  and  had  taken  such  great  care  of  him  all  day, 
he  was  ungrateful  and  unsubmissive  and  stubborn.  It  is  true, 
he  did  not  know  how  much  pain  it  would  give  his  parents, 
£ind  how  bad  and  miserable  such  a  spirit  would  make  him  in  fu- 
ture years,  if  he  indulged  it,  he  did  not  know  all  that  we  know 
about  the  nature  and  consequences  of  sin;  but  he  knew  enough. 
He  acted  freely,  and  his  little  mind  perceived  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  enough  to  enable  him  to  act  understandingly,  and  so, 
although  he  was  so  small  that  he  could  not  talk  nor  go  alone,  he 
was  not  too  small  to  commit  sin,  great  sin;  to  displease  God,  des- 
troy his  own  peace  of  mind,  and  make  his  father  and  hb  mother 
unhappy!"     pp.  10 — 15. 

Do  we  confess  to  exaggeration  of  feeling,  when  we  say  that 
we  turned  away  from  this  passage  with  an  amazement  that 
could  find  no  words  to  express  itself?  And  this,  we  exclaimed, 
is  an  exposition  of  that  *  theological  entity,' — the  sin  which  is 
inevitable  to  a  human  being — generally  called  *  total  depravijy,* 
though  some  modern  Calvinists  allow  that  this  is  rather  too 
severe  a  name  for  it?  And  is  it  possible  that  any  system  of  re- 
ligion which  calls  itself  cliristianity, — the  religion  of  eternal 
childhood,  can  so  shut  up  the  apprehending  soul  of  a  parent, 
that  the  very  exercises  of  a  child's  spiritual  nature,  before  it 
has  a  finite  understanding,  sufficiently  formed  to  distinguish 
the  animate  from  the  inanimate  creation,  should  be  mistaken 
for  ^'w?  Is  it  possible  that  the  evidence  of  the  spirit's  individ- 
ual power,  and  faithfulness  to  itself,  should  be  wept  over  as 
a  proof  of  its  having  strayed  from  its  Heavenly  source,  and 
by  her  who  had  received  it  thence  so  lately? 

The  child,  whom  our  author  describes,  has  not,  as  we  gather 
even  from  his  own  showing,  yet  descended  from  the  over- 
powering presence  of  the  infinite,  out  of  which  the  spirit 
comes, — into  the  region  of  the  finite.  He  has  not  got  so  far 
as  to  realize  dead  matter.  He  cannot  conceive  such  a  fact  as 
that  *  the  stool'  may  not  run.  His  own  consciousness  of  life 
and  spirit  is  still  the  one  fact,  which  is  transfered  to  every  ol>- 
ject,  and  combination  of  circumstances  around  him;  and  spirit 
is  as  yet  the  only  standard  by  which  he  tries  whatever  he  ap- 
prehends. He  has  not  arrived  to  the  discipline  of  discrimina- 
tion and  restraint,  which  are  therefore  not  as  yet  duties  for 
him,  though  they  are  now  to  be  offered,  perhaps;  for  this  les- 
son, which  is  to  be  learnt  for  social  purposes,  is  the  great  les- 
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son  of  human  life.  But,  in  learning  to  comprehend  his  fellows 
and  find  in  each  a  creature  like  himself,  may  the  child  not 
turn  away  from  his  God?  Or,  to  use  other  words  for  the 
same  thing,  lose  faith  in  the  impulses  of  his  own  spirit?  Yet 
such  is  the  influence  of  the  constant  exerciue  of  the  senses, 
while  it  is  learning  its  relations  in  time  and  space,  that,  un- 
unless  the  social  influences  are  entirely  an-  address  to  the  af- 
fections and  moral  powers,  a  materialization  will  take  place. 
The  natural  union  of  the  spirit  with  the  Father  will  be  des- 
troyed, as  far  as  the  consciousness  of  its  mind  is  concerned; 
unless  the  mother,  or  whoever  assumes  her  duties,  remember 
and  act  upon  the  annunciation  of  the  Angel,  "  that  holy  thing 
which  shall  be  bom  of  thee,  shall  be  called  the  Son  o?  God;" 
and,  like  Mary  of  old, "  ponder  in  her  heart"  all  the  demon- 
strations which  her  child  gives,  of  the  spirit  that  is  within 
him. 

A  system  of  discipline,  including  restraints  and  punishments, 
and,  after  the  understanding  of  the  child  is  formed,  admitting 
in  some  instances  of  the  employment  of  physical  force,  will 
grow,  it  is  true,  even  one  of  this  elevated  view; — but  the  arbi- 
trary command  to  a  little  infant  of  *  be  still,'  and  from  her 
the  influence  of  whose  spirit  is  to  carry  on  the  office  of  shap- 
ing and  bringing  out  the  spirit  of  her  child  into  this  world, — 
an  office  not  fulfilled  when  its  body  was  organized;  and  the 
uncherishing,  perhaps  artificial  look  of  displeasure,  from  him 
who  only  by  purely  and  sincerely  loving  receives  the  right 
of  invoking  it  from  the  infinite  depths  of  unconscious  Being, 
into  an  earthly  habitation, — are  no  part  of  a  wise  education. 
They  are  cool  attempts  to  quench  and  degrade  the  spirit  to 
following  physical  laws. 

To  the  thoughtless  and  superficial,  this  language  may  seem 
to  be  exaggeiTuted.     But  it  falls  below  the  demands  of  the 
occasion.     If  there  are  subjects  of  vital  interest,  they  are  the 
questions,  what  is  the  essence  of  sin,  and  what  is  the  essence 
of  virtue?    Our  author  seems  to  us  to  have  answered  the  first 
question  with  the  answer  to  the  second.     He  states  the  es-^ 
sence  of  sin  to  be  that  faithfulness  to  one's  own  spirit,  express^ 
ed  in  will,  which  is  a  duty, — until  the  being  is  able,  by  hia 
understanding,  to  see  that  the  will  of  another  is  more  purely 
spiritual  than  his  own;  while  we  believe  that  this  allegiance 
to  spirit  in  himself,  is  the  first  privilege  of  virtue.     No  lan- 
guage can  be  strong  enough  therefore  to  express  our  sense  of 
the  greatness  of  this  mistake.     Lest  we  should  be  misunder- 
stood we  will  examine  the  given  case,  and  make  comments 
upon  it. 
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A  child,  according  so  our  author,  resists  the  will  of  his  pa- 
rents, who  wish  him  to  go  to  bed  before  his  own  physical  na- 
ture consciously  craves  rest.  Why  does  he  resist?  The  au- 
thor, who  has  stated  the  phenomena  of  the  case  so  beautifully, 
that  we  cannot  but  express  our  admiration  of  his  accurate  ob- 
servation— as  i'dv  us  pfienomena  arc  concerned,  gives  us  all  the 
data  by  which  to  answer  this  question.  The  unreflecting  in- 
fant is  in  the  earnest  play,  which  is  generally,  with  a  child,  an 
exercise  of  spirit;  and  certainly  is,  in  this  case;  for  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  that  his  imagination  is  so  vividly  at  work,  that  the 
newly  formed  understanding  does  not  yet  discriminate  be- 
tween what  lives  and  what  does  not  live.  Is  not  the  spirit 
following  its  own  laws,  and  very  high  laws,  in  personifying 
the  object  of  attention,  and  loving  itr  Even  our  author  does 
not  intimate  that  whipping  the  stool  and  expecting  it  to  run 
is  wrong;  but  he  seems  also  not  to  see  that  it  is  more  than  in- 
difference, that  it  is  positively  right;  that,  if  it  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  moral  exercise,  yet  it  is  a  spiritual  one,  as  is  every 
exercise  of  a  child,  which  is  more  than  automatic,  or  for  bodily 
pleasure.  We  would  not  claim  for  the  art  of  eating  or  drint- 
ing  in  a  child  of  that  age,  any  greater  power  than  that  it  is 
merely  inditferent,  wliich  our  author  would  doubtless  grant; 
but  a  childs  earnest  play,  the  exercise  of  its  imagination,  and 
its  patient  and  determined  pursuit  of  an  end,  is  absolutely 
spiritual  action,  and  cannot  be  wrong  while  the  moral  nature 
is  yet  undeveloped. 

In  themidst  of  such  plays  as  this,  the  child  is  rudely  inter- 
rupted, and  he  folio wsthe  impulse  of  his  own  spiritual  nature, 
in  stead  of  yielding  towhat  is  but   a   circumstance  to  him. 
What  does  this  evince,  but  the  strength  of  his  spirit?     It  issaid 
that  he  knew  very  well  that  his  mother  wanted  him  to  jro  to 
bed.     Granted.     She  also  knew  very  well  that  he  wanted  to 
play  out  his  play.     How  is  he  to  know  which  ivUi  is  the  right 
one?     How  does  any  on  e  know  which  unll  is  the  right  one? — 
Parents,  says  our  author,  do  every  thing  for  the  child;  give 
it  food,  clothing,  and  take  care  of  it!     Supposing  that  the  foun- 
dation of  a  parents  right  to  his  child's  confidence  and  obedience 
is,  that  he  has  given  it  food,  clothing,  and  even  a  body;  (which 
is  a  proposition  Ave  do  not  grant,) — a  child  cannot  be  bound  by 
these  considerations  until  he  has  understanding  enough  to  ajv- 
prehend  them;  and  how  is  a  child,  who  can  neither  speak  nor 
go  alone,  to  appreciate  such  circumstances?     But  the  child's 
disobedience  makes  the  parents  unhappy:  The  child,  however, 
is  not  responsible  for  that,  if  the  unhappiness  in   the  case  is 
possibly  referable  to  any  other  cause;  such  as  the  absurd  no- 
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tions  of  the  parents,  for  instance.  Indeed,  in  examining  this 
case  philosophically,  we  find  tliat  the  child  was  right,  and  the 
parents  alone  were  wrong.  The  mother,  without  reverence 
for  the  little  one  whose  angel  always  beholds  the  face  of  our 
Father;  without  a  careful  observation  and  appreciation  of 
the  state  of  mind  which  its  untaught  tongue  may  not  make 
known;  and  forgetful  of  the  warning  not  to  offend  one  of  these 
little  ones;  rudely  interrupts  his  spiritual  exercises,  (as  we 
must  be  allowed  to  call  an  infants  play;) — tears  him  from  the 
plaything  which  his  overflowing  soul  has  endowed  with  life: — 
and  why'f  because  it  is  convenient  to  herself,  perhaps,  to  put 
him  to  bed  just  then;  or  she  thinks  it  is  best  for  his  body  that 
he  should  go  to  bed  at  a  certain  hour — a  rule  that  may  or  may 
not  be  wise,  but  which  is  certainly  arbitrary; — or  because  she 
thinks  it  important  that  he  should  have  the  habit  of  passive 
obedience,  no  matter  to  whom  or  what,  a  principle  which  may 
be,  and  we  think  is,  the  opposite  of  Eternal  truth.  Even  grant- 
ing that  the  child  made  a  mistake  in  point  of  fact,  he  did  not 
desert  his  heart  or  himself  in  his  wilfulness;  but  his  mother,  in 
her  wilfulness,  did  desert  her  heart;  and  she  made  the  greatest 
mistake  that  could  be  made, — the  mistake  of  using  physical 
force  to  repress  the  child's  spiritual  activity,  when  she  might, 
by  the  influence  of  her  own,  have  made  it  change  from  one 
spiritual  exercise  into  another.  Instead  of  obeying  his  mother's 
spirit  in  love,  which,  we  grant,  would  have  been  higher  than 
to  obey  his  own  imagination,  he  was  made  to  yield  to  mere 
physical  force,  which  always,  as  far  as  it  is  done,  only  makes 
the  spirit  evil,  a  devil;  for  devils  can  be  nothing  else,  even  in 
the  imaginations  of  those  who  believe  in  their  substantial  ex- 
istence, than  spirits  who  obey  lower  laws  than  those  spiritual 
ones  which  speak  witliin  them,  of  their  creation.* 

We  will  remark,  in  passin^^,  that  when  we  thus  endeavor  to 
prove  that  a  very  young  child's  very  resistance  to  the  opposing 
will  of  others  is  generally  right,  even  when  mistaking  its  ob- 
ject;— ^we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  children  should  not  be  led 
into  obedience,  and  that  even  physical  force  may  not  be  spirit- 
ualised and  adopted  to  this  end.  We  shall  take  up  the  positive 
view  of  the  subject  bye  and  bye.  At  present  it  has  been  our 
object  only  to  show  that  there  was  no  sin  in  the  case,  which 
our  author  states  for  the  express  purpose  of  explaining  what 
sin  Is.  And  we  have  done  this  out  of  respect  for  his  evident 
good  faith,  and  honest  fairness.     He  shows  us,  simply,  what  is 

*We  never  felt  so  strongly  the  absunlity  of  a  spiritual  existence  (subsistence) 
wholly  evil,  as  while  attempting  this  definition  of  a  devil.  Could  Omnipotenco 
create,  or  sustain  in  existence  a  being  having  no  element  of  himself! 

*•  i 
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the  result  of  the  Calvinistic  theory  in  his  own  mind,  what  ex- 

{)lanations  it  atlbrds  him  of  what  he  sees.     He  is  also  a  beauti- 
ully  accurate  observer  of  the  phenomena,  as  we  have  already 
stated.     lie  even  tells  us  of  the  ^^fiappy  sleep**  which  imroedh 
ately  followed  this  "great,  very  great  sin;"  after  the  child  had 
exhausted  himself  with  struggling  and   crj'ing,   an    uncon- 
scious little  martyr — as  we  think — to  his  spirits'  violated  right; 
nay,  he  even  tells  us  of  the  mother's  kiss,  maugre  the  creed 
which  had  worked  her  up  into  the  absurdity  of  praying  for 
God's  forgiveness   of  its  "wicked  heart."    But  though   we 
know  the  power  of  a  false  creed  to  sophisticate  and  make  arti- 
ficial the  character,  we  doubt  whether  any  imaginable  creed 
could  bring  a  mother  of  common  sense  or  common  feeling,  to 
really  believe  that  her  child,  in  such  a  case,  was  wicked,  or 
needed  the  forgiveness,  for  which  she  was  formally  praying. — 
A  scholar  in  his  closet,  pledged  like  this  author  to  a  creed,  and 
looking  at  all  facts,  only  to  find  exponents  of  it,  may,  by  the 
subtleties  of  logic,  derive  such  a  conclusion  from  his  false  pre- 
mises, and  not  feel  its  falsity;  but  there  is  no  mother,  who 
would  not  know  it  was  false,  through  the  exercise  of  a  higher 
faculty  than  the  deductive.      Her  heart  would  tell  her  so, 
though  she  could  justify  it  by  no  argument  of  words.     We 
affirm,  therefore,  to  the  author  of  this  book,  that  he  is  utterly 
mistaken, — when  he  thinks  that  "a  child  who  cannot  speak  or 
go  alone,  can  commit  sin,  great  sin,  displeasing  God,  and  de- 
stroying his  own  peace  of  mind," — and  the  case  he  describes, 
is  not  sin; — for  the  very  phenomena  he  states,  prove  that  the 
child  was  doing  right,  and  was  faithful  to  the  highest  law  re- 
vealed to  the  consciousness  of  his  mind.     And  here  lies  the 
fundamental  error  of  the  book. 

But  now  let  us  turn  to  the  positive  view  of  the  subject.  How 
is  a  child  to  be  saved?  In  other  words,  what  is  moral  educa- 
tion, and  how  is  it  to  be  so  represented  to  the  subject  of  it, 
that  he  may  himself  co-operate,  even  from  the  first,  in  the  great 
work  of  development?  A  great  and  important  truth  is  sugges- 
ted in  addressing  the  child  himself,  as  this  book  does.  The 
child  is  to  be  addressed  even  from  the  beginning; — and,  before 
it  can  "talk  or  go  alone,"  or  even  understand  words — it  can 
be  made  to  co-operate,  by  addressing  to  it  the  natural  language 
of  the  heart,  which  precedes,  and  should  ever  accompany  the 
communication  of  words.  And  in  order  that  this  language 
should  be  consistent,  it  is  important  to  know  what  is  to  bo 
aspired  after,  and  what  is  to  be  avoided  from  the  very  first: 

"The  chUd  i«  Father  of  the  Man." 

The  first  question,  however,  is  not — what  is  sin,  its  nature. 
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tod  its  consequences?  but — what  is  virtue,  its  nature,  and  its 
issues?  For  the  answer  of  the  first  question,  can  only  be  an 
miproductive  negative;  but  the  answer  of  the  second,  must  be 
foH  of  principles,  opening  out  methods,  and  shedding  light  on 
practice. 

What  then  is  virtue?  Virtue  is  that  action  of  heart,  intel- 
lect, and  physical  nature,  which,  springing  from  spiritual  prin- 
ciples, consciously  tends  to  the  full  and  harmonious  development 
of  the  individual  towards  an  ideal  perfection,  according  to 
spiritual  laws.  And  spiritual  principles  are  God's  ideas  or 
purposes;  i.  e.  his  substantial  Being; — spiritual  laws  (or  His 
will,)  are  the  goings  on  of  these  ideas  into  actions; — and  the 
development  of  an  individual  spirit,  in  its  conscious  confor- 
mity to,  and  union  with  God.  The  subsistence  of  spiritual 
principles  in  a  human  being  is  his  innocence;  which  is  far 
more  than  negative  good.  The  development,  whether  con- 
sidered actively  or  passively,  is  virtue.  Virtue  is  strong  and 
mighty,  according  to  the  sincerity  and  energy  of  the  active 
developments;  and  it  is  beautiful,  according  to  the  balance  and 
harmony  and  right  adjustment  of  the  spiritual  faculties  with 
relation  to  each  other.  Therefore, — for  a  being  to  be  capable 
of  virtue,  he  must  feelf  in  the  first  place,  or  have  sensibility  to 
all  other  beings; — and  in  the  second  place,  he  must  be  able  to 
read  his  own  feelings,  or  he  must  have  in  hu  mind  a  conscious- 
ness of  his  heart;  and  in  the  third  place,  he  must  feel  again  in 
view  of  himself  in  his  relations  to  other  beings,  and  in  view 
of  his  states  of  feeling  and  mind  in  relation  to  the  perfection 
of  his  being;  for  it  is  this  growth,  which  constitutes  hb  moral 
nature  within  his  spiritual — and  ruling  over  it. 

Virtue,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  implies  a  conscious  ex- 
istence as  a  component  part  of  the  spiritual  world.  The  soul 
of  man  must  be  sub.^tantial  spirit,  even  a^  God  is  substantial 
spirit,  or  there  is  no  principle  of  virtue.  A  principle  means  a 
beginning, — ^something  to  begin  with  which  is  real  and  sub- 
stantial: and  if  a  man's  soul  is  not  of  this  substantial  spirit, 
which  God  breathed  out  of  himself  when  man  became  a  living 
soul,  it  can  be  only  the  temperament  of  a  material  organiza- 
tion, which  is  no  more*  the  beginning  of  virtue,  than  unorgan- 
bed  matter  is  the  beginning  of  vegetation.  And  if  man  has 
no  consciousness  of  the  spiritual  laws  within  him;  which  are 
but  spirit  put  in  motion,  he  does  not  experience  any  spiritual 
action,  and  so  is  incapable  of  *good  or  evil,  which  is  but  a  por- 
tion of  that  action.  The  doctrine  of  materialism,  i.  e.  the 
doctrine  that  the  soul  is  of  the  body,  and  not  of  the  spirit  of 
God,  is  but  other  words  for  the  doctrine  of  man's  original  and 
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total  alienation  from  God;  for  there  can  be  no  more  of  God  ib' 
a  man  whose  soul  is  but  the  temperament  of  his  body,  than 
there  is  in  unorganised  matter;  and  conversely,  the  doctrine  of 
original  alienation  from  God,  being  equivalent  to  declaring  that 
the  soul  is  but  the  result  or  temperament  of  a  material  organi- 
zation, is  materialism,  however  little  some  of  its  holders  may 
think  so.  Indeed,  if  we  may  keep  to  the  strict  definition  of 
spirit,  to  say  that  it  is  entirely  alienable  from  God,  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  it  is  annihilated.  There  is,  however,  beauty 
and  truth,  in  calling  the  degree  of  sin,  which,  even  for  a  time, 
lays  asleep  moral  sensibility — spiritual  death.  In  the  heartful 
language  of  Scripture,  which  is  always  the  language  of  the 
whole  soul,  those  persons,  who  are  f6r  the  time  being  lost  in 
appetite  and  outward  thing,  are  called  **dead  in  sin"  and  are 
said  to  be  hst.  But  this  language  is  plainly  not  philosophically 
true,  (or  the  lost  are  found;  the  dead  is  alive  o^atn,  according 
to  the  same  Scripture;  which  addresses  with  encouragement, 
even  the  maddest  prodigal  of  the  family  of  God. 

To  pursue  this  subject  still  further,  (at  the  risk  of  virtual 
repetition,  for  it  is  the  very  root  of  the  matter;) — virtue  im- 
plies, in  the  second  place,  that  the  spirit  is  in  action.  Never* 
theless  all  spiritual  action  is  not  virtue.  There  must  be  har- 
monious, proportionate,  and  rightly  adjusted  spiritual  action.^ 
There  are  divers  spiritual  powers  or  operations:* — there  is  the 
power  of  apprehending  general  truths,  which  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  moral  power,  and  a  great  degree  of  which  may 
exist  together  with  great  sin; — there  is  the  power  of  being 
delighted  with  beauty,  which  may  be  highly  exercised  in  com- 
pany with  very  sinful  exercises  of  soul; — while  there  are  pow- 
ers more  strictly  moral,  such  as  the  powers  of  sympathy  with 
a  fellow  creature,  of  generosity;  of  self  sacrifice  for  the  rights 
and  happiness  of  other?;  of  gratitude  to  a  benefactor,  and 
especially  of  moral  delight  in  an  aji[)reciation  of  excellent 
beings.  No  person  can  hear  these  spiritual  exercises  named, 
without  feeling  that  the  latter  are  of  a  higher  character  than 
the  others.  And  it  is  when  these  latter — these  moral  powers 
— are  predominant  in  the  right  proportion,  that  an  individual 
is  virtuous,  or  a  good  spirit,  making  progress  in  the  apprecia- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  the  plan  of  u\e  universe,  in  communion 
with  its  creator.  When  we  all  are  moral  and  spiritual,  we 
shall  be  able  to  say  with  Jesus,  "I  and  my  father  are  one," 
which  is  the  end  presented  by  Jesus,  in  his  prayer  at  the  sup- 
per, as  a  state  to  be  aspired  after  by  men,  and  which  must 

•See  first  Corinthians,  chap,  xii  and  xiii. 
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^consequently  be  attainable  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave,  if 
not  on  this. 

The  reservation  of  the  last  sentence  is  made,  because  man^s 
capacities  of  virtue  in  this  world  do  differ,  if  we  take  the  race 
as  it  is.     An  individual's  capacity  of  virtue  in  this  world,  de- 
pends, in  the  first  place,  on  his  original  depth  of  feeling.     This 
is  different  in  different  souls,  or,  as  the  phrenologist  and  some 
others  say,  is  manifested  in  different  degrees  to  their  individual 
consciousness,  according  to  their  material  organizations,  (which 
.amounts  to  the  same  thing  practically.)     A  person  of  little 
original  sensibility  may  be  a  sincere  and  even  a  beautiful  vir- 
tue, but  he  cannot  be  a  great  and  powerful  one.     He  cannot 
be  one  to  communicate  deep  and  enduring  spiritual  impulses 
to  his  fellow  beings  as  individuals;  far  less  can  he  make  moral 
eras  in  the  progress  of  society,  speaking  to  an  age  or  ages  with 
effective  energy.     Why  was  Jesus  Christ  so  pre-eminently 
mighty  to  save;  why  was  it  his  duty  to  be  the  Saviour  of  all 
men?    Was  it  not  because — so  inexhaustible  was  his  sensibili* 
ty,  that  he  felt  for  all  men;  and  so  immeasurable  was  his  un- 
derstanding, that  he  comprehended  all  the  possible  wanderings 
of  the  spirit  within  him,  and  framed  his  doctrine  to  meet  them? 
We  will  venture  to  say  there  is  no  individual  that  ever  studied 
his  character,  for  many  years,  who  found  a  limitation  to  him; 
who  could  say,  here  is  a  case  for  which  Jesus  Christ  could  not 
feel,  or  which  he  could  not  understand.     Calvinism  does  hom- 
age to  this  fact,  when  it  speaks  of  his  infinite  sufferings,  and 
declares  that  he  was  not  man.     No;  he  was  not  the  Calvinist*s 
man.     He  was  not  the  materialists  man, — of  whatever  sect 
he  names  himself     He  was  the  man  of  a  genuine  spiritualist 
alone;  and  on  any  other  theory  to  call  him  a  man  is  indeed 
injustice.     None,  however,  can  say  that  there  is  degradation 
in  the  view  of  a  spiritualist    humanitarian,  who  says  that 
Jesus  was  a  man  of  absolutely  unbounded  sensibility;  and 
whose  gift  of  intellect  was  commensurate,  wherewith  he  read 
his  own  sensibility;  and  whose  goodness  was  divine,  for  on  this 
broad  basis  of  sinless  power  there  was  a  growth  which  enabled 
him  to  look  down,  like  God,  upon  his  blinded  brethren,  and  see 
into  and  beyond  their  sins.     Even  those  whose  sin  was  so 
great,  that  he  was  long  in  comprehending  it;  those  blind  lead* 
ers  of  the  bUnd,  who  turned  religion  into  means  of  serving 
their  own  selfish  wills;  on  whom,  in  his  lifetime  he  cried  Wo! 
(not  indeed  in  an  execration,  but  in  a  lamentation  of  surpassing 
eloquence,)  even  those  were  included  in  his  last  prayer,  and 
their  only  excuse  presented; — which  prayer  and  excuse  are 
the  image  of  God's  mercy  in  the  will  of  man;  being  even  aa 
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exercise  of  it,  aad  finishiag  him  who  ofieied  them,  as  a  oomr 

f)lete  manifestation  of  divine  goodness,  or,  to  use  the  burning 
anguaffe  of  Scripture,  God  manifest  in  thefiesh! 

But  it  may  be  asked,  does  not  this  view  of  spirit  and  virtue 
imply  too  much.  Does  it  not  make  man-r-God?  Thb  is  pre- 
cisely the  cavil  which  was  made  by  the  Jews  to  Jesus,  when, 
setting  forth  the  same  doctrine,  he  said,  "I  and  my  Father  are 
one."  "Thou,  being  a  man,  makest  thyself  one  with  God,^ 
said  fhey.  But  Jesus  did  not  allow  such  an  interpretation  of 
his  words;  he  answered,  "Js  it  not  written  in  your  law^  leaid^ 
ye  are  Gods?^*  If  he  called  them  Gods,  unto  whom  the  word 
of  God  came,  (and  the  Scripture  cannot  be  broken,)  say  ye  of 
him  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified  and  sent  into  world,  thou 
blasphemest,  because  I  said  I  am  the  Son  of  God?  If  I  do  not 
the  works  of  the  Father,  believe  me  not.     But  if  I  do,  though 

Ee  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works,  that  ye  may  know  and 
elieve  that  the  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  him."  The  spirit- 
ualist of  modern  time  may  paraphrase  and  generalize  the  argu- 
ment thus:  The  relation  between  God  and  the  spirits  of  men 
b  better  expressed  perhaps,  by  the  word  generation  than  crea- 
tion. We  are  all  generated  from  God,  just  as  some  sects  have 
supposed  that  Jesus  alone  was.  And  do  not  accuse  me  of 
blasphemy,  because  I  claim  this  relation  to  God,  and  communi- 
ty of  nature  with  Jesus.  It  is  but  what  has  always  been  im- 
plied when  you  have  said  there  is  a  spirit  in  man.  It  is  only 
in  proportion  as  I  have  spiritual  action,  that  I  claim  this  divine 
nature.  Whatever  may  be  your  impressions  of  me  as  an  in- 
dividual, do  not  disbelieve  in  the  existence  and  character  of 
spiritual  nature  when  it  acts  before  you;  for  even  so  much 
faith  will  lead  you  at  last  to  know  and  believe  that  the 
source  of  spirit  is  in  union  with  me,  and  by  a  very  differ- 
ent principle  from  that  by  which  the  stone  is  in  union  with 
its  creator. 

Jesus  evidently  felt,  beyond  all  things,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  this  spiritual  principle  in  the  understanding,  was  all 
important.  Indeed  his  life  was  given  to  the  work  of  making  it 
acknowledged  by  a  few  persons,  and  he  seemed  to  trust  his 
disciples  and  followers  with  the  work  of  developing  and  ap- 
plying it.  And  the  very  source  of  that  corruption  of  doctrine 
which  has  resulted  in  the  distinction  of  Trinitarian  and  Unita* 
rian,  is  a  misapplication  of  the  language  used  by  Jesus  to 
rouse  men's  conceptions  of  the  spirit  within  them  to  the  true 
standard.  Thus  he  states  the  absolute  being  of  the  spirit  of 
men — independently  of  time  and  space  in  such  expressions  as 
these:  **Betore  Abraham  was,  lam— God  b  not  the  God  of  the 
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dead,  but  of  the  living.— The  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and 

I  live  by  the  Father — I  proceeded  forth  and  came  from  God 

I  am  from  above — I  am  not  of  this  world — As  the  Father 
knoweth  me,  so  I  know  the  Father — That  which  is  born  of  the 

flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  bom  of  the  spirit  is  spirit I 

am  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven.  If  any 
man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  forever. — He  that  came 
down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man,  who  is  in  heaven:  (let 
it  be  observed  here  that  it  is  the  Son  of  man  and  not  the  Son  of 
God  which  is  in  heaven)  what  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man 
ascend  up  where  he  was  before? — It  ii  the  spirit  which  quick- 
eneth;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing:  the  words  that  I  speak  untp 
you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life.  And  in  answer  to  Philip, 
when  even  after  all  this,  and  much  more,  which  we  have  not 
time  to  quote  or  reason  upon,  he  desired  that  the  Eternal 
spirit  should  be  exhibited  to  his  senses:  Have  I  been  so  long 
with  you,  and  ye  have  not  yet  known  me  Philip?  Be- 
lie vest  thou  not,  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in 
me?" 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  all  such  expressions,  which 
we  believe  to  have  been  all  intended  to  set  forth  the  spiritualist 
doctrine,  and  which  may  be  applied  to  all  spirits,  although  he 
uses  the  word  I.  There  was  a  beautiful  fitness  in  his  saying  I, 
instead  of  being  more  general; — because  he  was  addressing 
materialised  men,  and  he  alone  of  all  the  adult  living,  had  not 
assumed  upon  his  nature  any  thing  inconsistent  with  its  spirit- 
ual origin.  He  had  alone  preserved  his  heritage.  But  we 
must  observe  that  he  did  not  confine  such  expressions  strictly 
to  himself.  He  always  applied  them  just  as  broadly  to  chilcU 
hood. — Whosoever  receiveth  one  of  these  little  ones  in  my 
same,  receiveth  me. — Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — 
Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones;  for  I  say 
unto  you  that  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face 
of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven. — Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes 
and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected  praise. — Thou  hast  kept  these 
things  from  the  wi>e  and  prudent  and  revealed  them  unto  babes. 
Whosoever  shall  offend  (or  cause  to  offend)  one  of  these  little 
ones  ivho  believe  in  me;  it  were  better  that  a  millstone  were 
hanged  about  his  neck,  and  he  were  cast  into  the  depths  of  the 
Sea. — Verily  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  be  converted^  and  be- 
come as  little  children,  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. — Whosoever  shall  humble  himself  as  a  little 
child,  the  same  is  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — Ex- 
cept a  man  be  bom  again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God. 
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Now,  in  what  does  the  doctrine  of  these  two  sets  of  texts 
differ  from  that  of  the  spiritualist  poet,  in  the  two  following 
extracts  from  the  Ode  on  Immortality. 

"The  soul  that  riseth  in  us — our  lifers  star 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 
And  comcth  from  afar; 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come, 
From  God,  who  is  our  home; 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy!*' 

*  "Thou,  whose  exterior  semblance  doth  belie 

Thy  soul*8  inmiensity; 
Thou  best  philosopher!  who  yet  dost  keep 

Thine  heritage;  thou  Eye  among  the  blind. 
That,  deaf  and  silent,  reads  the  eternal  deep, 
Haunted  forever  by  the  eternal  mind, — 

Mighty  Prophet!  Seer  blest! 

On  whom  those  truths  do  rest. 
Which  we  are  toiling  all  our  lives  to  find, 
(In  darkness  lost,  the  darkness  of  the  grave,) 
.  Thou  over  whom  thy  Immortality 
Broods  like  the  day,  a  master  o*er  a  slave, 
A  Presence  which  is  not  to  be  put  by; 
Thou  little  child!  yet  glorious  in  the  might 
Of  heaven-born  freedom." 

We  have  thus  briefly  stated  the  principle  and  nature  of  vir- 
tue and  the  ^jpiiitualicm  which  is  its  booij;  and  on  which  all 
true  education,  all  intelligent  self-cultivation,  in  fine,  all  salva- 
tion, b  to  be  built.  How  is  this  to  be  made  practical;  that  is, 
can  children  be  made  partakers  of  this  creed  by  the  aid  of 
4>thers;  and  how? 

We  answer  that  they  can;  but  not  by  unspuritualized  phys- 
ical force;  not  even  primarily  by  reasoning;  which  is  not  by 
any  means  the  first  action  of  their  souls, — ^but  by  a  more  subtle 
operation  of  our  spirits  on  theirs.  For  there  is  a  principle  in 
-our  natures  called  sympathy,  of  which  no  one  is  ignorant* 
though  we  cannot  explain  it  any  tnore  than  we  can  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation;  in  other  words,  it  is  no  more  true 
that  a  human  being  has  a  natural  regard  for  his  own  bein^ 
than  that  he  has  a  natural  feeling  of  the  being  of  others.  Nei* 
ther  of  these  principles,  although  spiritual,  are  moral  in  them- 
selves. But  their  proportion  to  each  other  in  action  is  an  inoi- 
portant  part  of  the  moral  character  of  an  individual;  "Thou 
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shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself/'  being  the  second  command- 
ment, and  pronounced  by  Jesus  as  like  unto  the  first. 

The  word  sympathy  has  a  passive  signification  by  its  ety- 
mology; though  it  is  used  in  common  parlance  in  an  active 
sense  also.  For  the  active  operation  of  sympathy,  our  language, 
however,  has  a  much  more  adequate  and  beautiful  word — m- 
spiration.     And  this  is  the  first  principle  of  education. 

The  word  inspiration*  applied  to  the  action  of  human  be- 
ings on  each  other,  is  perhaps  new.     But  the  action  itself,  for 
which  there  is  no  other  just  name,  is  not  new.     The  very 
reason,  perhaps,  why  it  has  not  been  recognized  and  named 
as  a  principle  of  education,  is  because  it  is  so  universal;  just 
as  the  principle  of  attraction  escaped  the  notice  of  all  observers 
of  nature,  until  the  days  of  the  practical  Newton,  though  its 
phenomena  had  been  exhibited  in  every  motion  of  the  universe 
since  the  creation.     From  the  beginning  of  time,  the  action 
of  human  beings  on  each  other,  has  been  in  proportion  to  the 
inspiring  power  of  one  party,  meeting  the  sympathies  and 
^pirations  of  the  other.     Temper  and  conduct,  expressed  by 
tone  and  manner,  convey  feelings  and  sentiments,  or  rather 
make  them  up  in  the  souls  to  which  they  are  addressed,  as 
truly  as  words  convey  ideas,  or  make  them  up  in  the  under- 
standing.    Common  language  abounds  with  idioms  which  in- 
volve this  universal  fact.     Common  life  abounds  with  partic- 
ular facts  which  prove  it.     The  waiting- woman  who  was  ac- 
cused of  witchcraft  because  she  made  the  Italian  countess  do 
whatever  she  chose  to  ask  her,  replied,  in  her  own  justification, 
that  it  was  only  the  natural  influence  which  a  strong  mind 
has  over  a  weak  one.     Almost  all  willing  obedience  in  human 
society,  and  even  much  that  is  not  willing,  but  seems  instinct- 
ive, may  be  referred  to  the  same  cause.     How  few  pursue  the 
right  merely  because  they  see  it!    How  easy  is  it  to  do  what 
those  we  venerate  or  love  desire  us  to  dol     What  life  does  the 
same  propasition  receive  from  tlie  lips  of  an  ear ne*=:t  speaker,  that 
fell  cold  and  powerless  from  one  who  repeated  it  by  rote,  and 
did  not  send  it  from  the  intimate  convictions  of  his  soul!     In 
fact,  human  life,  in  all  its  relations,  is  but  a  varied  exhibition  * 
of  this  principle  of  action.     All  movement,  progress,  the  spirit 
of  every  age,  is  but  the  result  of  it;  and  it  is  because  the  loftier 
souls  of  men  have  the  power  of  waking  up  a  spirit  kindred  to 
themselves,  which  otherwise  lies  slumbering,  unconscious  of 
itself,  that  they  become  the  prophets  of  future  times.     No 

*  During  the  interval  that  this  article  was  laid  by,  for  it  was  mislaid,  die  follow- 
biff  passages  have  appeared  in  another  place;  we  retain  them  here,  however,  in' 
oraer  to  preserve  the  \mity  of  the  whole. 
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great  era  but  must  have  had  its  prophets,  whether  they  nttefi 
ed  the  prophesy  in  words  or  not;  for  there  must  have  been 
men  to  bring  it  about,  who  elaborated  its  spirit  in  the  silence 
and  depth  of  their  own  souls.     But  we  will  only  make  one 
other  remark  on  this  endless  subject.     The  inspirations  ef 
men  have  a  various  moral  character.     Our  power  of  inspiring 
depends  on  our  own  and  others'   original  depth  of  feeling. 
But  the  character  of  our  inspirations  depends  upon  the  rigBl 
regulation  of  our  sensibility,  and  the  relative  worth  of  the 
objects  toward  which  it  is  directed.     If  we  feel  for  ourselves 
rather  than  for  others;  or  for  a  few  rather  than  for  the  many; 
or  for  things  rather  than  for  beings;   and  inspire  our  little 
ones  and  others  with  such  a  disproportioned  and  falsely  di* 
rectcd  spirit,  "it  were  better  for  us  that  a  millstone  were 
hanged  about  our  necks,  and  we  were  cast  into  the  uttermost 
depths  of  the  sea."     It  was  by  inspiration,  and  a  very  good 
one,  that  Lycurgus  induced  all  the  rich  people  of  Sparta  to 
divide  their' lands  and  become  poor,  for  the  sake  of  the  body 
politic.     And  there  must  also  have  been  inspiration,  and  not 
a  little,  from  that  mind  or  tho^^e  minds,  that,  having  densed 
the   system  of  the  Asiatic  religious   polity,  had  the  power 
to  make  it  so  universally  accepted,  that  it  was  established; 
though  it  does  violence  to  so  many  of  the  feelings  of  men.    It 
was  inspiration,  from  the  mind  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  which 
first  turned  all  Europe  in  a  crusade  upon  Asia.     It  was  inspira- 
tion that  produced  the  adoption  of  the  monastic  system.     So 
there  is  much  inspiration  in  domestic  life,  of  a  most  deleteri- 
ous character,  and  many  families  are  moulded  by  a  wiiJ  which 
is  not  moral,  though  it  is  too  plainly  productive  of  will  in 
others,  not  to  be  admitted  spiritual.     There  is,  however,  a 
step  down  from  the  spiritual  world,  what  may  be  taken;  and 
this  is  done  in  education  and  legislation,  (which  latter  is  but 
the  former  applied  to  adults,)  whenever  the  method  of  in- 
spiration is  abandoned  for  that  of  mere  physical  force.     The 
result  of  this  is  imbecility  and  weakness.     It  is  also  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  all  the  spiritual  action  which  is  not  governed 
by  the  moral  power.     The  time  came   when  the  generous 
spirit  died  out  of  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  and  then  Sparta 
was  a  military  despotism.     The  men   who  devised  the  re- 
ligious despotisms  of  Asia,  have  long  since  died,  and  left  in- 
stitutions and  idols  that  have  degraded  the  race  below  men. 
St.  Francisco,  St.  Dominique,  Ignatius  de  Loyala  have  passed 
away  with  their  fervent  piety,  their  disdain  of  bodily  priva- 
tion^ their  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  martyrdom;  and  left  their 
well  meant  rules  to  crush  the  spirit  of  men.     And  when  t 
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{HEtrent  loses  faith  in  the  power  of  his  own  soul  to  influence, 
and  of  his  child's  soul  to  receive  the  influence  of  his  spirit, 
and  puts  his  ultimate  trust  in  a  rod,  or  a  rule,  or  a  formula  of 
doctrine,  his  child,  as  far  as  he  is  mastered  by  them,  is  injured 
vitally.  This  may  be  done  ignorantly  on  the  part  of  a  parent, 
who  may  not  understand  the  in5«pi ration  he  is  capable  of  giv- 
ing. But  it  is  no  less  fatal  in  its  effects,  because  of  that  cir- 
cumstance; for  neither  can  his  child  understand  it,  or  guard 
himself  against  it.  He  will  become  deceptive  in  self-de^nce, 
or  utterly  imbecile  in  will,  unless  he  resist  it  altogether;  which 
latter  alternative  endangers  all  that  is  beautiful  and  faithful 
within  him.  It  will  be  obvious  also,  that  it  is  of  the  last  im- 
portance to  have  the  sjnritual  power  pure  and  moral.  The 
parent  or  teacher  should  make  it  his  first  business  to  know 
himself;  for  most  surely  he  will  transmit  his  moral  character 
by  inspiration  to  his  child,  in  just  such  proportion  as  circum- 
stances allow  him  to  have  any  influence,  and  the  child  has 
any  sensibility. 

The  ca>e  of  the  little  child,  on  which  we  have  already  be- 
stowed so  much  attention,  was  open  to  this  one  great  princi- 
ple of  education  alone.  As  his  understanding  was  not  suflS- 
ciently  developed  to  read  his  own  sensibility,  and  know  his 
relations  to  others,  he  was  not  morally  responsible  whatever 
he  did.  He  was  yet  in  the  power  of  his  parents,  and  they 
were  wholly  responsible  for  the  state  of  his  feelings.  And  by 
inspiration,  something  might  have  been  done  to  arrange  his 
little  spirit,  or  mould  his  temper  and  save  him  future  trouble. 
He  might  have  been  directed  from  the  plaything  he  was  loving, 
by  presenting  a  new  object  to  his  senses  or  fancy.  A  smile 
or  a  tone  might  have  animated  or  persuaded  him  away;  and 
even  the  idea  of  be  still,  might  have  been  communicated  by 
gentleness,  serenity,  and  deep  love  in  the  mother's  manner, 
and  the  father  might  have  aided,  by  beaming  life  and  joy  of 
his  own  on  its  sympathetic  soul,  instead  of  looking  a  dis- 
pleasure, which  must  have  been  either  ill-temper  or  artifice. 
At  any  rate,  if  two  full  grown  Christians,  with  all  the  aid  that 
nature  gives  to  parents  who  love  one  another  and  love  their 
children,  could  not  command  the  spirit  of  a  child  who  could 
neither  talk  nor  go  alone,  it  must  need?  be,  that  their  hearts 
and  Christianity  were  very  defective,  or  that  the  child  was 
diseased,  or  was  sleepy  to  a  degree  that  was  equivalent  to  dis- 
ease. Perhaps  the  latter  was  the  ca^e;  if  it  was,  there  was 
no  more  sin  in  his  crying  and  resistance,  than  if  he  had  cried 
or  convulsively  struggled  with  any  other  bodily  discomfort. 

We  should  not  have  said  so  much  on  a  case,  which,  as  has 
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great  era  but  must  have  had  its  prophets,  whether  they  uttei'J 
ed  the  prophesy  in  words  or  not;  for  there  must  have  been 
men  to  bring  it  about,  who  elaborated  its  spirit  in  the  silence 
and  depth  of  their  own  souls.  But  we  will  only  make  one 
other  remark  on  this  endless  subject.  The  inspirations  ef 
men  have  a  various  moral  character.  Our  power  of  inspiring 
depends  on  our  own  and  others'  original  depth  of  feeling. 
But  the  character  of  our  inspirations  depends  upon  the  right 
regulation  of  our  sensibility,  and  the  relative  worth  of  the 
objects  toward  which  it  is  directed.  If  we  feel  for  ourselves 
rather  than  for  others;  or  for  a  few  rather  than  for  the  many; 
or  for  things  rather  than  for  beings;  and  inspire  our  little 
ones  and  others  with  such  a  dispro portioned  and  falsely  di- 
refcted  spirit,  "it  were  better  for  us  that  a  millstone  were 
hanged  about  our  necks,  and  we  were  cast  into  the  uttermost 
depths  of  the  sea."  It  was  by  inspiration,  and  a  very  good 
one,  that  Lycurgus  induced  all  the  rich  people  of  Sparta  to 
divide  their  lands  and  become  poor,  for  the  sate  of  the  body 
politic.  And  there  must  also  have  been  inspiration,  and  not 
a  little,  from  that  mind  or  tho?e  minds,  that,  having  devised 
the  system  of  the  Asiatic  religious  polity,  had  the  power 
to  make  it  so  universally  accepted,  that  it  was  established; 
though  it  does  violence  to  so  many  of  the  feelings  of  men.  It 
was  inspiration,  from  the  mind  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  which 
first  turned  all  Europe  in  a  crusade  upon  Asia.  It  was  inspira* 
tion  that  produced  the  adoption  of  the  monastic  system.  So 
there  is  much  inspiration  in  domestic  life,  of  a  most  deleteri- 
ous character,  and  many  families  are  moulded  by  a  will  which 
is  not  moral,  though  it  is  too  plainly  productive  of  will  in 
others,  not  to  be  admitted  spiritual.  There  is,  however,  a 
step  down  from  the  spiritual  world,  what  may  be  taken;  and 
this  is  done  in  education  and  legislation,  (which  latter  is  but 
the  former  applied  to  adults,)  whenever  the  method  of  in- 
spiration is  abandoned  for  that  of  mere  physical  force.     The 

result  of  this  is  imbecilitv  and  weakness.     It  is  also  the  ulti- 
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mate  result  of  all  the  spiritual  action  which  is  not  governed 
by  the  moral  power.  The  time  came  when  the  generous 
spirit  died  out  of  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  atid  then  Sparta 
was  a  military  despotism.  The  men  who  devised  the  re- 
ligious despotisms  of  Asia,  have  long  since  died,  and  left  in- 
stitutions and  idols  that  have  degraded  the  race  below  men. 
St.  Francisco,  St.  Dominique,  Ignatius  de  Loyala  have  passed 
away  with  their  fervent  piety,  their  disdain  of  bodily  priva- 
tion^ their  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  martyrdom;  and  left  their 
well  meant  rules  to  crush  the  spirit  of  men.     And  when  a 
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Trait  for  a  further  development  of  understanding  before  we 
talk  about  right  and   wrong,  yet  the  time  must  come  when 
personal  res}  on^ibiiity  commences.      And  supjosing  a  child 
does  not  determine  to  l.ave  his  own  way  lather  tt:au  a  belter 
one,  tiil  he  ii^even  years  old  lor  innauce,  then — would  not  the 
act  be  sin?     Perhaps  so,  and  perhaps  not.     Many  questions  are 
to  be  asked  before  we  can  deteimme.     Has  the  child  received 
all  the  in-piraiions  from  tho  e  around  him,  after  whicii  he  has 
aspired;  has  his  heart  even  found  a  sufficitnlly  sympathetic  at- 
mosphere? or  has  liis  unfoldhig  unde^'otanding  been  met  with 
wi  e  instructions?     How  far  he  is  guilty  depends  on  thete  cir- 
<;umstance.^,  in  a  great  degree.     We  admit,  however,  that  the 
time  come-',  when  he  does  begin  to  act  for  Lim  elf;  when  he  can 
understand  the.^e  himself  in  one  of  the  agents  by  whom  he  is 
to  be  in  \  i/ed  and  directed.     And  after  having  fairly  frit  and 
seen  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  hims^if,  if  tie  ngiects  it,  he  xins. 
In  the  simplest  ca  e  of  sin  on  human  record,  tlie  ca^e  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  not  a  single  unfavorable  circumstance  is  allowed  to 
exist.     Nature  was  abundant;  the  c^aim  on  the  affections  was 
supreme,  for  every  thing  was  benefaction;  the  iuspiier  of  the 
idea  of  duty  and  resj)onsil)ility  was  no  less  than  God  in  his 
own  purity.     And  yet  Eve  sinned,  and  in  the  very  ease  of  her 
heart; — she  jt>oped,  in  the  wickedness  of  unreflective  enjoy- 
ment to  her  materialized  understanding; — she  obeyed  the  law 
of  a  being  of  lower  nature  because  she  could  understand  its 
issues  in  the  perfection  of  that  nature.     Instead  of  studying 
herseJf  and  endeavoring  to  understand  her  own  innocence  and 
its  promise,  under  the  guidance  of  a  faith  worked  out  by  gra- 
titude, and  enlightened  by  the  instinctive  rea-on  which  had 
told  her  man  was  the  superior  race; — She  doubted  her  heart, 
she  cave  her  fresh  .«^o'j1  to  the  study  of  the  outward;  and  so 
«he  did  wrong.     Nor  did  it  end   there — for  she  inspired  her 
husband  with  the  same  falsehood  and  perversity  she  had  origi- 
nated in  herself.     The  act  was  a  trifle,  like  the  one  in  the  book 
before  us;  but  the  explanation  of  it  is  a  system  of  spiritual 
philosophy.     These  remarks  hold  equally  whether  that  story 
tells  a  fact  or  is  the  first  fable  of  antiquity. 

If  sin,  then,  is  the  pi  act  ice  of  the  soul  in  its  duty  to  itself, 
the  first  object  of  education  should  be,  to  watch  for  the  earliest 
terminations  when  this  duty  of  acting  on  one's  self  can  be  ap- 
prehended by  the  understanding,  that  the  child  may  have  no 
interval  of  power  unenlightened  and  unemployed.  But  the 
first  book  put  into  his  hands  to  lead  him  to  work  out  his  own 
salvation,  if  it  would  open  upon  him  the  nature  and  obligation 
of  this  duty,  must  not  commence  with  a  disquisition  on  sin.     If 
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been  remarked  to  us,  the  philosophers  of  seven  years  old  can 
look  through,  but  for  the  extreme  popularity  of  the  wofks  of 
which  thi^  is  one  of  a  series;  which  popularity  show.-?  the  state 
of  a  portion  of  the  public  mind.  Thii  totally  inadequate  philo- 
sophy of  human  nature  ]>ervades  the  whole  series  of  books  put 
forth  by  the  Messrs.  Abbot,  while  their  complete  mastery  of 
the  medium  of  communication  with  the  common  place  under* 
standing,  and  their  procru  tean  treatment  of  the  Calvinlstic 
system  m  endeavoring  to  make  it  lie  on  the  bed  of  a  narrow 
utilitaiian  philosophy,  gives  them  the  entree  of  a  cla^^s  of  minds, 
who  need  the  inspiration  of  principles  more  than  the  methods 
of  art;  or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  who  so  much  misapprehend 
the  true  ends  of  education,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  them  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  ease  and  pleasure  of  "adopting  means  to 
end^."* 

We  must  also  confess  ourselves  to  have  been  stimulated  by 
hearing  that  the  "case  of  conviction'*  which  a  few  years  ago 
sent  a  shuddering  horror  through  a  portion  of  our  community, 
wai  not  univerally  condemned  by  the  orthodox:  and  that 
within  a  few  months,  a  mother  had  purcha  ed  copies  of  it  to 
distribute.  In  this  ca  e,  where  the  action  was  done,  and  re- 
lated as  an  example,  by  one  whose  other  works  give  him  a 
decidedly  high  rank  among  the  Inspirers  of  good  things  in  our 
community,  (especially  a  late  discourse,) — a  child  of  about  the 
same  age  a?  that  described  in  the  book  before  us,  wai  made  to 
submit  its  will  to  its  father,  who  determined,  by  what  divine 
right  he  him -elf  knows,  to  compel  him  to  take  a  piece  of  bread 
from  hi<  hand,  and  who  succeeded,  by  a  process  of  starvation, 
in  effecting  this  object,  though  at  the  imminent  peril  of  the 
child's  life,  and,  a?  many  physicians  have  declared,  of  its 
rea  on.  Nor  even  where  this  murderous  act  has  been  con- 
demned, ha ;  it  seemed  to  us  that  it  has  always  been  thoroughly 
understood,  and  condemned  on  the  right  principle.  It  has 
not  always  been  seen,  that  if  it  took  effect,  the  injury  to  the 
soul  of  the  child  must  have  been  greater  than  to  its  body. 
Here  the  child's  imagination  had  probably  made  the  piece  of 
bread,  which  was  brought  back  a^ain,  and  associated  with  so 
inflexible  a  countenance  as  we  cannot  but  believe  must  have 
accompanied  it,  an  object  of  intense  fear;  under  the  influence 
of  which  passion  its  will  at  last  became  imbecile.  No  moral 
idea  cx)ald  have  been  awakened. 

It  may  be  Faid,  however,  that  supposing  the^e  cases  are 
given  up,  and  it  should  be  allowed  that  it  was  necessary  to 

*  Sm  tlw  TMcber.    There  ie  a^chapter  with  this  title,  if  wo  reooember  rightly. 
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Abt.  10.— the  sceptical  tendencies  op 

calvinism. 

Calvinism,  we  believe,  is  a  system  essentially  sceptical,  and, 
if  pushed  to  its  remotest  consequences,  ends  in  atheism.  If 
some  of  its  positions  are  sound,  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  God;  if  others  are  unimpeachable,  the  Deity, 
if  he  exists  at  all,  has  no  moral  attributes. 

In  the  present  article  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  latter 
considerations;  and  in  particular  shall  attempt  to  show  that 
Calvinism  denies  the  justice  of  God,  presuming  that  it  will 
readily  be  inferred,  by  a  similar  course  of  reajoning,  that  it 
denies  every  moral  attribute  of  the  Deity. 

In  pursuing  the  argument,  we  shall  not  insist  on  the  ques- 
tion, pertinent  a?  it  may  seem,  whether  we  are  at  liberty  to 
ascribe  the  attribute  of  justice  to  a  Being,  who  creates  men  (a) 
with  such  natures  that  they  will  sin  and  only  sin  for  eveft 
and  then,  when  he  has  impressed  on  them  this  irresistible 
vicious  impulse  and  aversion  to  all  good,  permits  all  hut  a 
cho>en  few  to  take  the  straight  ])ath  to  hell.  Strange,  be- 
yond measure,  that  any  man  can  believe  this  to  be  the  work 
of  a  just  God.(^)  But  we  do  not  insist  on  this;  for  it  will  be 
replied,  we  suppose,  that  we  have  no  right  to  judge  the  acts 
of  the  deity  by  the  dictates  of  our  blind  minds  ana  "despica- 
ble justice."  We  prefer  to  rest  our  conclusions  on  the  ad- 
missions and  express  declarations  of  Calvinistic  authorities. 

Indeed,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  divine  nature  as 
justice  properly  considered,  is  not  so  much  an  inference  from 
any  acts  which  Calvinism  ascribes  to  the  Deity,  as  it  is  a  part 
of  the  basis  of  the  system  without  which  it  could  not  stand  a 
moment.  If  God  is  not  properly  ^m*^,  the  course  of  conduct 
which  it  ascribes  to  him  is  right.  The  system  rests  on  this 
paradox. 

By  justice,  we  understand  a  practical  conformity  to  those 
ideas  of  rectitude  implanted  by  his  Maker  in  the  nature  of 
man,  and  which,  when  they  preside  in  his  boiom  as  the  lofty 
and  unbending  rule  of  his  conduct,  make  him  the  most  vene* 
rable  of  human  beings.  According  to  this  view  of  justice, 
we  unavoidably  assume  po  dtions  like  the  following;  that  it 
would  910/  be  just  in  a  parent  to  punish  a  child  for  disobe- 

(a)  No  Calvimtt  will  deny,  we  presume,  that  God  is  the  Creator  of  mesL 

{b)  I  do  not  suppose  the  natural  depravUy  of  the  posterity  of  Adaia  it  owiiy 

to  the  course  of  nature  only;  it  is  also  owing  to  tbiet  just  judgmfiU  ^  Qod,**    £tr 

toarda  on  original  tin,  Ch,  U.  Works,  Vol.  VI.  p.  434. 
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should  be  full  of  iospirations; — of  every  thing  that  tells  of  the 
power  and  glory  and  beauty  of  nature;  and  even  when  vice  is 
introduced,  it  should  be  but  as  the  foil  of  an  excellent  virtue, 
on  which  the  heart  may  rest  and  feed.  A  simple  statement  of 
the  science  of  human  nature  may  be  made  intelligible  very 
early,  thiough  poetical  illustrations.  The  allegory  of  the  cap- 
tive in  the  Sabbath  recreations,*  Platonic  as  it  is, — would  be 
felt  in  the  soul,  and  analysed  in  the  understanding,  of  the  same 
children  to  whom  u  presented  this  execrable  allegory  of  the 
Nobleman's  Son:  (with  the  doctrine  of  which,  by  the  way,  it 
is  totally  inconsistent.)  We  have  seen  such  an  effect  of 
"Krummacher's  Moral  Table"  upon  quite  young  children,  as 
convinces  us  of  the  possibility  of  their  understanding  the  in- 
spirations within  them;  at  lea>t  if  they  have  the  help  of  a 
sympathetic  and  intelligent  guide  of  their  attention. 

It  should  also  be  a  large  portion  of  a  manual  for  a  child,  to 
rea<^on  out  and  explain  the  methods  of  discipline,  which  is 
nothing  else  than  provident  assistance  to  the  principle  of  self- 
government;  and  worth  nothing  except  it  enlightens  and  pre- 
pares for  the  latter.  And,  in  this  connection,  may  come  the 
examination  of  individual  faults,  which  is  but  a  part  of  self- 
knowledge;  together  with  a  complete  philosophy  of  the  min- 
istry of  pain,  which  if  children  have  been  duly  inspired,  they 
will  have  partially  appreciated  before.  We  know  that  such  a 
book  as  this,  will  fall  into  children's  hands  who  have  suffered 
from  the  want  of  a  cherishing  or  wisely  disciplinary  education, 
and  who  therefore  have  many  faults.  But  if  the  cases  presen- 
ted are  less  dark  than  their  own,  they  may  be  trusted  to  modi- 
fy the  principles  to  their  own  cases,  for  children  roust  have 
indeed  been  deluged  by  the  flattery  of  others,  or  driven  far 
away  from  nature  by  severity,  who  are  not  inclined  to  be 
severe  upon  themselves.  Moreover,  it  is  better  that  some 
should  escape  convictions  of  sin,  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
guilty,  than  that  any  should  be  disheartened,  or  discouraged, 
or  terrified.  We  have  seen  children  whom  such  a  book  as  this 
of  Mr.  Abbots,  presented  at  a  certain  time  of  their  experience, 
would  have  driven  distracted,  or  into  idiocy,  unless  it  should 
have  been,  by  a  provision  of  nature,  turned  away  froiHt  on  the 
perusal  of  its  first  deadening  chapter. 

Thb  Author  of  Rbgorp  op  a  Sc^ooik, 

*There  it  one  of  th^  books  publiibed  by  the  Metan.  Abbott. 
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life,  and  others  foreordained  to  everlasting  death.'*(^)  The 
rest  of  mankind  God  wa^  pleaded,  according  to  the  unsearch- 
able coun.^el  of  hii  own  will,  whereby  he  withholdeth  or  ex- 
tendeth  mercy  a^  he  plea^eth,  for  the  glory  of  his  sovereign 
power  over  his  creatures,  lo  pass  by,  and  to  ordain  then  to  dia- 
hoi  o  and  wrath  for  their  tin,  to  the  praise  of  his  glorious  jits' 
iice.'\h)  We  presume  t-  at  no  Calvinist  will  be  disponed  to 
deny  that  the  meaning  of  all  this  is  at  least,  that  God's  highest 
and  last  motive  to  action  is  his  own  glory.  In  our  view,  it 
means  more.  It  makes  glory  the  sole  motive.  For  to  say 
that  all  things  are  done  for  one  and  the  same  end,  which  is  to 
say  that  nothing  u  done  for  any  other  end,  is  to  exclude  the 
idea  of  any  other  end,  and  con  equenlly,  every  motive  except 
the  accomplishment  of  that  end.  Hence,  that  God  ha?  ever 
acted  on  the  principles  of  justice,  or  that  the  attribute  of  jus- 
tice belongs  to  his  nature,  it  i^  impossible  to  determine.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  affirm  it,  even  were  there  events  in  the 
divine  admini -tration  which  should  ap|)rove  themselves  to  our 
notions  of  rectitude.  For  a  being  who-e  sole  motive  is  hi'j  own 
glory,  may  sometimes  do  acts  apparently  just,  but  they  can  be 
only  accidentally  such.  They  cannot  prove  that  he  is  a  just 
being;  for  if  actions  of  an  opposite  character  would  more  cer- 
tainly accomplish  the  end,  they  would  be  perforaned.  An  act 
of  a  tyrant,  though  just,  may  be  dictated  only  by  his  selfish- 
ness, nor  can  it  afford  the  slightest  proof  that  he  will  ever  do 
another  act  of  the  same  nature.  In  the  ca'^e  of  a  being  gov- 
erned solely  by  a  regard  to  his  own  glorj';  all  actions  both 
good  and  bad,  proceed  from  the  same  source,  and  illustrate 
the  same  selfish  purpo  e.  Thus,  to  advert  to  a  doctrine  pro- 
fessed by  some  of  .those  who  framed  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith;  and  which  led  them  to  speak  of  "elect  in- 
fants" in  that  document  (c) — the  salvation  of  the  elect,  and  the 
damnation  of  the  infant^  would  equally  illustrate  the  divine 
glory.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  to  represent  the  glory 
of  God  a^  the  end  of  all  his  actions,  is  to  make  it  impossible  to 
determine  whether  the  attribute  of  jus  ice  belongs  to  him? 

(«)iTi.  P.  (h)m.  7. 

(e)  "As  to  those  who  are  condemned  to  eternal  de^ith  solely  on  account  of  origintl 
sin,  their  condemnation  to  eternal  death  is  the  conseqnence  of  Adam's  transgression 
alone.  But  many  in/anfs  depart  fro  n  this  life  in  original  sin,  and  consequently 
are  condemned  to  death  solely  on  account  of  original  sin;  therefore,  the  condemnoi' 
lion  of  many  infant*  to  eternal  dea'h  is  the  fonMequenee  of  AdiinCs  t^anagreMsitm 
aJoney — Twissi,  Gul,  vindiciae  Gratial,  Potestatis,  ac  Providential  Dei,  etc.  Edit, 
ult.  fol.  Amst.  1638.  Lib.  I.  Parsprim,  sec.  2.  p.  43.  This  horrible  doctrine  of 
infant  damnation  is  a  genuine  shoot  from  the  stock  of  Calvinism,  as  the  elder  Cal- 
▼inista  well  knew,  and  did  not  flinch  from  asserting.  Nor  do  we  see  how  any 
CalTinist  ^in  good  conustence  with  himself'  can  deny  it. 
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Such  an  attribute  he  may  po3ses5i,  as  mail'  h  :s  dormant  Real- 
ties; but  we  cannpt  know  it.  We  do  not  know  that  he  has 
ever  acted  upon  it.     To  us  it  i^  a3  if  it  were  not. 

lU^  shall  still  he  pretended  that  the  attribute  of  justice  be- 
lonSto  the  divine  nature,  it  must  be  that  sort  of  justice  by 
which  he  is  bound  to  respect  himself,  and  no  other — a  justice 
which  gives  us  no  assurance  except  that  he  will  exert  his 
power  to  efiect  his  own  purpo<ies — and  which  may  belong  to 
any  despot.  That  this  in  the  only  sense  in  which  the  Uon- 
fe:«ion  of  Faith  acribes  the  attributes  of  justice  to  God,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  show  on  unquestionable  authority.  For 
thi-*  purpose  we  need  only  make  a  few  references  to  Dr.  Twiss, 
the  prolocutor  or  speaker  of  the  assemWy  of  divines  by  whom 
it  was  framed,  and  who  has  recently  been  extolled  by  a  high 
authority  in  the  Presbyterian  church  as  its  "living  expositor." 
••If  we  can  refer  to  him,  it  i$  as  if  we  could  call  Washington, 
or  Jefierson;  or  Hamilton,  or  Adams,  and  question  them  con- 
ceming  the  meaning  of  a  passage  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde* 

pendence."(tf) 

In  the  work  to  which  we  have  referred  in  the  la^t  paragraph 
but  one,  this  thorou£ch  and  unflinching  advocate  of  Ualvinism, 
maintains  that  God  is  not  bound  to  manifest  hi^  justice  at  all. 
♦•For,**  speaking  of  predestination  and  reprobation,  he  says, 
••these  acts  do  not  proceed  from  mercy  and  justice  as  their 
immediate  source,  bvt  from  an  unlimited  liberty  of  action. 
Nor  is  he  [God]  bound,  at  all  to  manifest  either  his  mercy  or 
his  Justice.  In  accordance  with  this,  he  has  a  digression  in 
which  he  attempts  to  prove,  that  God  may  torment  an  innocent 
creature  at  pleasure — (prolmtur  posse  Deum  creaturam  im- 
merentem  affligere,  seu  pro  libito  cruciare.)  In  thi^  digression 
he  proceeds  to  prove — 1,  that  God  may  torment  an  innocent 
creature  at  pleasure;  2,  that  he  may  torment  him  ftnrevei*  with- 
out violating  his  justice;  3,  that  he  may  inflict  on  nim  ihe  pains 
of  hell — (poenam  infemalem) — nay,  that  he  may  torment  him  to 
an  infinite  degree — (in   infinitum.)(r)      Again,  in  language 

(a)  Dr.  Beccher.  See  report  of  his  **Trial  and  acquittal  before  the  Presbytery 
of  Cincinnati,  on  charges  preferred  by  Joshua  L.  WiUon,  D.  D.  Cincinnmti,  1833/* 
pp.  44  and  99. 

{h)  Lib.  I.  Partprim.  Sec.  %  p.  43. 

(c)  Lib.  I.  Partprim.  Dear.  L  pp.  8^«.7.— We  transUt*  "pfltw  of  hell,"  b*- 
teQse  the  aothor  says  elsowhero,  that  he  does  not  use  the  word  punishment  in  so^ 
A  connection,  in  a  retributive  sense.  He  does  not  assert  that  God  may  inflict  on 
Ml  umocent  creature  the  jmninkment  of  hell,  but  only  tke  infinite  torments  theretfi 
that  is,  he  is  at  lilterty  to  torment  an  innocent  creature  as  he  pleases,  bat  it  would 
bo  improper  to  ascribe  such  torments  to  his  juttiee  as  their  source  Thus  in  ar- 
ning  asainst  an  illogical  order  of  the  divine  decreea  laid  down  by  Piscator,  bo  aaya 
that  **tbe  condemnation  of  the  reprobate  has  greater  adaptednea^i^rooiigTiMii- 
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hardly  less  revolting,  he  says,  "The  sin  of  Adam,  I  acknow- 
ledge, was  not  ours  as  if  committed  in  oiif  proper  persons,  it 
was  rather  the  sin  of  our  nature  than  of  our  persons.  But  we 
existed  even  then  in  the  loins  of  Adam,  as  Levi  in  the  rains  of 
Abraham,  when  he  paid  tythes  to  Melchizedeck,  and  this  sin  is 
made  ours  by  the  imputation  of God^so that  it  has  exposed  tn- 
numerable  infants,  guilty  of  this  sin  and  no  other^  to  divine 
wrath.  *  *  *  These  judgments  of  God  are  tremendous, 
I  confess,  but  just.  Nor  are  they  to  be  brought  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  human  wisdom  or  justice,  or  to  be  weighed  or  set  aside 
by  our  rules  of  reason  or  equity.  Especially  since  God  the 
Creator  is  at  liberty  to  treat  a  creature,  however  innocent^  in 
any  manner  he  pleases,  whether  he  U  pleased  to  annihilate  him, 
or  to  inflict  upon  him  any  torture  whatever  J*\a)  Now  to  affirm 
that  God  is  not  bound  to  manifest  his  justice  and  assert  that 
he  may  inflict  infinite  torments  on  innocent  creatures,  would 
seem  to  be  not  very  far  from  denying  his  justice  altogether. 
No  one,  therefore,  will  be  surprised,  we  think,  to  hear  him  say, 
that  **there  is  no  justice  in  God  properly  so  called  in  respect 
to  his  creatures;  that  i  ?,  by  which  he  is  bound  to  respect  them;** 
and  still  more  emphatically,  "I  acknowledge  no  other  justice 
in  God  but  that  by  which  lie  wisely  [fitly]  orders  all  things 
to  effect  his  own  purposes. "(^) 

This,  it  is  very  true  as  our  readers,  we  suppose,  need  not  be 
told,  is  not  justice,  or  any  thing  like  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  all 
that  Calvinism  allows  for  the  comfort  of  the  human  creature. 
Nor  will  it  be  denied,  we  think,  that  what  is  so  emphatically 
asserted  by  this  livi?ig  expositor  to  whom  we  have  referred, 
cannot  be  very  far  from  the  intention  of  the  Presbyterian  Con- 
fession of  Faith. 

We  have  now  only  to  inquire  how  we  know,  on  the  princi- 
ples of  Calvinism,  that  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  wUl  do  right? 
What  evidence  have  we  of  all  this?  So  far  as  we  can  di^^cem, 
none  whatever.  To  say  that  he  will  be  just  to  himself,  and 
faithfully  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  accomplish  his  own  de- 
train] to  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  justice.  For  condemnation  is  the  act  of 
the  judge,  and  should  proccod  according  to  retrihutive  justice.  But  justice  does 
not  appear  in  the  damnation  of  the  reprobate.  For  justice  condems  none  but  the 
guilty.  But  to  be  a  reprobate ^  by  no  means  svjnifies  to  merit  damnation." — Lib.  I. 
ran.  I.  sec.  4,  p.  (J2:  the  meaning  of  which  we  take  to  be  thai  justice  may  con- 
demn only  the  gvilty\  but  the  divine  sovereignty  may  damn  the  innocent. 

(fl)  Lib.  in.  Sec.  6.  Errat.  6.  p.  687. 

(b)  Lib.  IL  Pars.  L  5,  pp.  32.V-426.  Elsewhere  he  says,  "I  conclude,  thereforo, 
that  that  justice  [in  respect  to  the  creature]  by  which  it  is  pretended  tho  drviot 
liberty  is  bounded,  is  a  chimera^  founded  on  none,  or  no  tolerable  reason  or  right*" 
—Lib.  L  Pkrstat.  Digr.  L  p  287.  ^^  A 

77  -^mf 
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Such  an  attribute  he  may  porisesn,  as  mad  h  :s  dormant  facul- 
ties; but  we  cannot  know  it.  We  do  not  know  that  he  has 
ever  acted  upon  it.     To  us  it  is  as  if  it  were  not. 

IMl  shall  still  he  pretended  that  the  attribute  of  justice  be- 
lonM  to  the  divine  nature,  it  murst  be  that  sort  of  justice  by 
which  he  is  bound  to  respect  himself,  and  no  other — a  justice 
which  gives  us  no  assurance  except  that  he  will  exert  his 
power  to  effect  his  own  purposes — and  which  may  belong  to 
any  despot.  That  this  in  the  only  sense  in  which  the  Uon- 
fession  of  Faith  acribes  the  attributes  of  justice  to  God,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  show  on  unquestionable  authority.  For 
this  purpoe  we  need  only  make  a  few  references  to  Dr.  Twiss, 
the  prolocutor  or  speaker  of  the  assem]>ly  of  divines  by  whom 
it  was  framed,  and  who  has  recently  been  extolled  by  a  high 
authority  in  the  Presbyterian  church  as  its  "living  expositor.** 
"If  we  can  refer  to  him,  it  is  as  if  we  could  call  Washington, 
or  Jefferson;  or  Hamilton,  or  Adams,  and  queUion  them  con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  a  passage  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence."(«) 

In  the  work  to  which  we  have  referred  in  the  last  paragraph 
but  one,  this  thoronsrh  and  unflinching  advocate  of  Calvinism, 
maintains  that  God  is  not  bound  to  manifest  hi;  justice  at  all. 
♦•For,**  speaking  of  predestination  and  reprobation,  he  says, 
"the-^e  acts  do  not  proceed  from  mercy  and  justice  as  their 
immediate  source,  bvt  from  an  unlimited  liberty  of  action. 
Nor  is  he  [God]  bound  at  all  to  manifest  either  his  mercy  or 
his  Justice.  In  accordance  with  this,  he  has  a  digression  in 
which  he  attempts  to  prove,  that  God  may  torment  an  innocent 
creature  at  pleasure — (pro])atur  posse  Deum  creaturam  im- 
merentem  affligere,  seu  pro  libito  cruciare.)  In  this  digression 
he  proceeds  to  prove — 1,  that  Gk)d  may  torment  an  innocent 
creature  at  pleasure;  2,  that  he  may  torment  him  forever  with- 
out violating  his  justice;  3,  that  he  may  inflict  on  him  the  pains 
of  hell — (poenam  infemalem) — nay,  that  he  may  torment  him  to 
an  infinite  degree — (in   infinitum. )(c)      Again,  \n  language 

(a)  Dr.  Beecher.  See  report  of  his  "Trial  and  acquittal  before  the  Presbytery 
of  Cincinnati,  on  charges  preferred  by  Joshua  L.  WiUon,  D.  D.  Cincinnmti,  1833,*' 
pp.  44  and  99. 

{h)  Tab.  I.  Paraprim.  Sec.  %  p.  43. 

(c)  Lib.  I.  Purtprim.  Degr.  I.  pp.  37A-7. — ^We  translate  "potiif  of  hell/*  b»- 
teose  the  aothor  says  elsewhere,  that  he  docs  not  use  the  word  punishment  in  sudi 
ft  connection,  in  a  retributiTe  sense.  He  does  not  assert  that  God  may  inflict  on 
an  mnocent  creature  the  jfunitkmtrU  of  hell,  but  only  the  infinife  turmenis  tkeretfi 
that  is,  he  is  at  liberty  to  torment  an  innocent  creature  as  he  pleases,  but  it  would 
hmrn^proper  to  ascribe  such  torments  to  hiB  justice  as  their  source     Thus  in  ar- 

King  affainai  an  illogical  order  of  the  divine  decrees  laid  down  by  Piacator,  bo  tays 
tt  *'tEe  condemnation  of  the  reprobate  baa  greater  ad^edneaa-.  [congmaii- 
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that  is  lovely  and  venerable  in  moral  excellence.  Calvinism 
represents  the  Deity  as  ordaining  all  things  for  his  own  glory; 
Unitarianism  discerns  in  the  great  object  of  creation  the  diffu- 
sion of  happiness  and  good.  The  latter  recognizes  to  its  fullest 
extent  the  justice  of  the  Deity  and  unhesitatingly  affirms  that 
he  will  be  just  to  liis  creatures;  the  former  sees  no  other  jus- 
tice in  God  but  that  by  which  he  is  bound  to  respect  himself/ 
The  one  is  a  system  of  hope;  the  other  of  despair. 

In  what  we  have  said  of  Calvinism,  we  have  simply  expres- 
sed our  own  views  and  convictions.  We  have  spoken  of  it 
as  a  system,  and  have  been  commenting  on  a  work, — let  it  be 
remembered,  formed  two  centuries  ago.  We  have  said  noth- 
ing to  the  prejudice  of  those  who  now  adopt  it  as  their  stand- 
ard of  faith.  They,  as  we,  profess  to  be  governed  by  the  pure 
truth  of  Christianity;  and  hence  the  many  proofs  that  Calvin- 
ists  have  given  of  unquestionable  goodness.  They  are  good 
in  spite  of  Calvinism.  But  we  are  unfeignedly  sorry  that  such 
a  system  should  still  be  so  closely  interwoven  in  the  mind  of 
any  man,  with  the  purifying,  consoling  and  elevating  doctrines 
of  Christ. 

Meadvilkf  Pa.  J.  Q.  Day. 


NEW  YORK  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW. 

The  last  number  of  this  periodical  contains  an  article  upon 
the  Sermons  preached  in  New  York  after  the  great  fire  in  that 
city.  This  article  speaks  of  the  Sermons  preached  by  Messrs. 
Dewey  and  Ware,  without  a  single  sneer  or  contemptuous 
comment,  direct  or  indirect.  We  like  to  notice  every  sign  of 
increasing  liberality  among  those  who  differ  from  us  and  there- 
fore mention  this.  We  rather  think  it  the  first  time  that  an 
Unitarian  work  has  been  mentioned  in  a  Calvinistic  review 
without  some  condemnatory  remark.  We  feel  really  grateful 
for  this  liberality,  though  it  is  almost  like  satire  to  express 
satisfaction  at  not  being  abused.  But  we  do  not  mean  to  be 
satarical,  we  are  actually  thankful  for  this  negative  favor. 

However,  every  rose  must  have  its  thorn,  and  as  the  great 
Spenser  has  told  us  that  an  ounce  of  sweet  is  worth  a  pound 
of  sour,  we  were  prepared  to  take  our  dose  of  vinegar  with 
equanimity.  It  was  well  w^  were,  for  presently  in  a  Review  of 
Abbot's  Young  Christian  and  Corner  Stone  we  found  it  grave- 
ly urged  against  those  books  that  they  were  liked  by  XJt'' 
rians.     The  Reviewer  seems  to  be  one  of  those  who 
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the  right  way  of  converting  a  man  to  yt>ur  opinion,  to  dis* 
please  and  offend  him. 

While  speaking  of  this  Review,  we  should  like  to  ask  whe* 
ther  its  Editor,  Mr.  L.  Woods,  jr.  has  ever  apologized  for  his 
shameful  calumny  upon  Dr.  Priestley,  noticed  by  us  in  No.  6? 
We  hope,  for  his  sake,  that  he  has;  though  we  have  not  met 
'with  any  such  apology.  We  respect  that  young  man,  and 
believed  when  he  was  brought  to  see  the  baseness  of  such  a 
slander,  his  conscience  and  heart  would  lead  him  to  retract  it. 
In  turning  over,  not  long  ago,  a  coj)y  of  Hahn's  "Lehrbuch 
des  Christl  Glaubenis,"  we  were  surprised  to  find  the  whole 
passage  in  which  Priestly  is  accused  of  Atheism.  This  makes 
the  matter  worse.  It  was  bad  enough  for  a  foreigner  to  make 
such  an  assertion,  yet  ignorance  might  be  his  excuse.  But  for 
an  American  Theologian  to  translate  it  into  English  is  inex- 
cusable. 

In  addition  to  the  testimony  of  Robert  Hall  and  Dr.  Parr, 
given  in  our  sixth  number,  we  recommend  the  following  ex- 
tracts to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Woods — one  from  Sir  James 
Mcintosh,  the  other  from  Coleridge,  whom  it  is  now  the  fash- 
ion of  many  orthodox  people  to  admire. 

"Chillingworth  was  called  an  infidel  by  the  zealots  of  his 
age,  because  he  was  moderate,  candid,  and  rational;  in  tJie  same 
manner  that  imposters,  clad  in  the  disguise  of  bigots^  now  call 
Priestly  worse  than  an  Atheist  ."-^Review  of  Gibbon, 

**Lo!  Priestley  there,  Patriot^  and  Saint,  and  Sage. 

**Him,  full  of  years,  from  his  loved  native  land 
''Statesmen  blood-stained,  and  Priests  idolatrous, 

<«By  dark  lies  maddening  the  blind  multitude, 
"Drove  with  vain  hate.     Calm,  pitying,  he  retired, 

"And  mused,  expectant,  on  the  coming  years.*' 

S.  T.  CoLBRioot,  1794.— Ed. 


UNITARIANISM  IS  GOING  DOWN. 

So  say  Messrs.  Reed  and  Matheson.  By  the  kindness  of  a 
friend  we  have  received  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Aaron 
Bancroft,  D.  D.  at  the  termination  of  fifty  years  of  his  minis- 
try,'♦n  the  town  of  Worcester,  State  of  Mass.  From  it  we 
extract  the  following  facts. 

"Calvinism  was  the  predominant  faith  through  this  section 
of  the  Commonwealth  when  my  residence  in  Worcester  com- 
mAiced.     Several  ministers  in  this  vicinity  then  thought  fa- 
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vorable  of  liberal  doctrines,  but  they  expressed  their  opinions 
in  qualified  language,  and  with  a  single  exception,  the  system 
of  Calvin  was  not  openly  attacked  from  the  pulpit.  Mr.  Ro- 
gers, of  Leominster,  preached  pointedly  against  election,  for 
which  his  people  brought  a  charge  of  heresy  against  him,  and 
he  was  expelled  from  the  pulpit.  At  the  commencement  of 
my  ministry,  the  question  respecting  the  Divine  Unity  was  not 
agitated;  if  individuals,  clergymen  or  laymen,  among  us  had 
this  faith,  they  had  it  to  themselves  before  God. 

The  religious  condition  of  this  county  at  the  commencement 
of  my  ministry  has  already  been  stated.  Twenty-one  socie- 
ties decidedly  Unitarian  are  now  established;  and  not  an  in- 
considerable number  of  these  are  among  the  most  numerous 
in  the  county.  We  have  two  associations  of  Unitarian  min- 
isters." 

May  the  next  fifty  years  witness  a  similar  "going  down"  of 
Unitarianism  in  every  State  of  the  Union. — Ed. 


THE  LINWOODS,  &c. 
By  the  Author  of  Hope  Leslie,  Sf^. 

No  one,  we  think,  who  has  read  "Home,"  by  the  same  author,  can  help  regrat^ 
ting  that  she  has  written  the  Linwoods.     Not  that  there  is  any  thing  very  objec- 
tionable in  this  work,  but  because  it  is,  comparatively,  flat  and  powerless.    Others 
may  be  differently  affected,  but  we  have  just  risen  from  a  perusal  of  this  tale, 
without  any  very  vivid  impression  left  on  our  mind,  and  only  a  recollection  of  a 
good  many  imperfectly  sketched  characters,  some  of  which  are  unnatural,  and 
others  common-place  novel-style.     She  introduces  several  great  m«n,  Washing- 
ton, Putnam,  Lafayette,  Clinton,  dec.  without  making  us  at  all  more  acquainted 
with  them  than  we  may  be  from  any  abridgement  of  history.     Her  Hero,  Eliot 
Lee,  intended  to  be  a  beau  ideal,  is  an  honest  patriot,  a  good  man,  whom  we 
esteem,  but  not  very  real,  and  certainly  a  bad  love-nuiker.     Herbert  Linwood,  in- 
tended to  be  very  love-able,  excites  too  little  esteem  to  be  admired,  and  is,  not- 
withstanding, the  talk  about  natural  affection,  very  unfeeling  in  his  sudden  for- 
getfulness  of  his  unhappy  Bessie.    However,  we  ought  not  to  condemn  so  decidedly 
without  more  elaborate  analysis,  for  which  we  have  no  room.     The  moral  of  the 
book  is  uniformly  good,  and  some  very  good  lessons  well  taught.     The  book* 
therefore,  will  certainly  do  no  harm,  and  probably  some  good.     The  faults  are 
chiefly  in  the  execution,  and  although  probability  is  often  violated,  good  results 
are   in   some  manner  always  brought  about;    good  principles  are  maintained 
"though  the  blank  verse  halts  for  it"    This  could  not  be  otherwise  from  Miss 
Sedgwick.     But  her  "Home"  is  so  much  more!  so  exquisite,  so  finished  a  picturt! 
so  unambitious,  too.     She  is  in  her  sphere  there,  and  it  is  a  better  sphere  than 
camps  and  ball-rooms  afford.     The  perfect  description  of  what  a  religious  home 
ought  to  be,  will  excite  many  to  imitation.     The  author  of  such  a  book  must  pos- 
sess a  superior  mind  and  a  truly  lovely  character.  w.  o.  b.     m 
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the  right  way  of  converting  a  man  to  yt>ur  opinion,  to  dis* 
please  and  offend  him. 

While  speaking  of  this  Review,  we  should  Hke  to  ask  whe- 
ther  its  Editor,  Mr.  L.  Woods,  jr.  has  ever  apologized  for  his 
shameful  calumny  upon  Dr.  Prie.^tley,  noticed  by  us  in  No.  67 
We  hope,  for  his  sake,  that  he  has;  though  we  have  not  met 
«<with  any  such  apology.  We  respect  that  young  man,  and. 
believed  when  he  was  brought  to  see  the  baseness  of  such  a 
slander,  his  conscience  and  heart  would  lead  him  to  retract  it. 
In  turning  over,  not  long  ago,  a  copy  of  Hahn's  "Lehrbuch 
des  Christl  Glaubenis,"  we  were  surprised  to  find  the  whole 
passage  in  which  Priestly  is  accused  of  Atheism.  This  makes 
the  matter  worse.  It  was  bad  enough  for  a  foreigner  to  make 
such  an  assertion,  yet  ignorance  might  be  his  excuse.  But  for 
an  American  Theologian  to  translate  it  into  English  is  inex- 
cusable. 

In  addition  to  the  testimony  of  Robert  Hall  and  Dr.  Parr, 
given  in  our  sixth  number,  we  recommend  the  following  ex- 
tracts to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Woods — one  from  Sir  James 
Mcintosh,  the  other  from  Coleridge,  whom  it  is  now  the  fash- 
ion of  many  orthodox  people  to  admire. 

"Chillingworth  was  called  an  infidel  by  the  zealots  of  his 
age,  because  he  was  moderate,  candid,  and  rational;  in  t/ie  same 
manner  that  imposters,  clad  in  the  disguise  of  bigots^  now  call 
Priestly  worse  t/ian  an  Atheist  "-^Review  of  Gibbon, 

"Lol  Priestley  there,  Patriot,  and  Saint,  and  Sage. 

"Him,  full  of  years,  from  his  loved  native  land 
''Statesmen  blood-stained,  and  Priests  idolatrous, 

**By  dark  lies  maddening  the  blind  multitude, 
"Drove  with  vain  hate.     Calm,  pitying,  he  retired, 

"And  mused,  expectant,  on  the  coming  years." 

S.  T.  CoLERiDot,  1794. — ^Ed. 


UNITARIANISM  IS  GOING  DOWN. 

So  say  Messrs.  Reed  and  Matheson.  By  the  kindness  of  a 
friend  we  have  received  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Aaron 
Bancroft,  D.  D.  at  the  termination  of  fifty  years  of  his  minis- 
try,in  the  town  of  Worcester,  State  of  Mass.  From  it  we 
extract  the  following  facts. 

"Calvinism  was  the  predominant  faith  through  this  section 
of  the  Commonwealth  when  my  residence  in  Worcester  com- 
menced.    Several  ministers  in  this  vicinity  then  thought  fa« 
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hension.  The  laity  equally  refuse,  declaring  that  they  leave 
all  these  matters  to  the  clergy;  they  are  not  learned.  But  to 
thought,  to  understanding,  to  the  action  of  the  free  intellect 
and  unshackled  mind,  we  would  unfold  the  pages  of  God's 
revelation;  holieving  that  lie  is  light,  and  that  in  Him  is  no 
darkness  at  all. 

2.  That  this  may  be  done,  we  contend  in  the  second  place* 
for  FREEDOM.  "Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liber- 
ty." We  would  have  the  intellect  freed  from  all  outward  bon- 
dage, and  only  bound  by  tlie  deepest  sentiment  of  responsibil- 
ity to  God,  and  reverence  for  Truth.  Therefore  we  oppose 
all  creeds  which  are  not  confined  to  the  language  of  scripture, 
and  every  influence  which  can  trammel  the  mind. 

3.  We  devote  our  pages  in  the  third  place  to  setting  forth 
the  power  of  love.  The  manifestation  of  love  is  the  essence 
and  power  of  Christianity.  A  perception  of  the  love  of  Christ 
is  the  condition  and  beginning  of  true  repentance.  A  faith 
and  unshaken  trust  in  this  love  is  the  element  of  the  religious 
life.  Evil  is  to  be  overcome  by  good,  hatred  by  love,  ingrati- 
tude by  renewed  kindness,  rebellion  by  mercy  and  forgiveness, 
and  the  long  suffering  of  God  is  to  bring  men  to  repentance. 
Herein,  we  believe,  lies  all  the  genuine  power  of  the  gospel, 
and  not  in  denunciation;  not  in  the  display  of  wrath  and  ven- 
geance, not  in  the  excitement  of  terror,  anguish,  and  horror. 
We  would  have  men  fear  sin  and  its  consequences;  we  do  not 
make  void  the  law;  but  we  would  have  them  prey  with  Jere- 
miah, O  Lord  grant  that  we  be  not  afraid  of  Thee. 

4.  The  last  great  principle  for  which  we  labor  is  that  Reli- 
gion should  be  considered  a  Life.  Not  prayers,  not  sabbaths, 
not  sacrifices,  make  up  religion;  but  a  life  consecrated  to  God. 
The  religion  which  does  not  show  itself  in  the  market,  the 
shop,  the  family  meeting,  the  festive  entertainment,  as  well  as 
in  the  church,  is  no  religion.  Here  is  a  principle  not  enough 
understood.  We  desire  to  show,  therefore,  that  religion  can 
pervade  every  thing,  and  ought  to  do  so.  In  this  Magazine, 
therefore,  we  treat  of  many  topics,  literary,  scientific,  philoso- 
phic, economical — but  we  would  speak  of  all  in  a  religious 
spirit.     We  would  contemplate  all  in  a  religious  light — ^fi 
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TO  READERS. 

The  readers  of  the  Messenger  will  share  our  grief,  when 
they  perceive  that  it  has  hecomc  necessary  to  pass  it  into  the 
hands  of  a  new  Editor.  Letus-ofTer  our  fervent  intercessions 
that  the  accomplished  and  able  friend  who  has  been  called  by 
the  dispensation  of  Providence  to  wander  through  a  southern 
clime  in  pursuit  of  health,  may  be  restored  to  us  with  added. 
powers  of  usefulness,  and  that  all  the  works  which  knew  him 
may  know  him  yet  again. 

Nine  numbers  of  our  Magazine  are  now  before  the  public, 
and  have  been  generally  received  with  favor.  The  present 
appears  a  fit  occasion  for  stating  anew  the  subjects  to  which 
this  work  is  devoted. 

That  we  have  a  distinct  object  we  would  by  no  means  deny. 
We  make  no  professions  of  neutrality  or  indifference.  We 
are  not  devoting  our  strength  and  wearing  out  our  hearts,  to 
entertain  our  readers  for  a  passing  hour.  We  wish  to  insert 
no  article,  on  any  topic,  which  does  not  strike  deeper  than  the 
surface.  We  write  neither  for  money  nor  literary  reputation, 
nor  for  the  love  of  writing.  Did  we  not  believe  our  little 
work  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God,  for  diffusing  sound 
opinions,  and  scattering  liberal  principles  in  Religion,  Morals, 
Philosophy — we  would  throw  our  pens  away,  and  this  should 
be  the  final  number.  We  devote  this  work  to  the  establish- 
ment of  certain  principles,  which  we  think  needed  in  the 
Church  of  Christ.     It  is  given, 

1.  First  to  UNDERSTANDING.  Our  motto  is,  "In  understand- 
ing, be  men."  We  find  the  condition  of  the  church  not  unlike 
that  described  in  the  vision  of  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amos — ch. 
xxix.  11,  12.  "The  vision  of  all  has  become  unto  you  as  the 
words  of  a  book  that  is  sealed,  which  men  deliver  to  one  that 
is  learned,  saying.  Read  this,  I  pray  thee;  and  he  saith,  I  can- 
not, for  it  is  sealed;  and  the  book  is  delivered  to  him  that  is 
not  learned,  saying.  Read  this,  I  pray  thee;  and  he  saith,  /  am 
not  learned. ^^  The  clergy  refuse  to  reason  on  religious  truth, 
declaring  it  to  be  mysterious  and  sealed  to  'human  compre- 
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hension.  The  laity  equally  refuse,  declaring  that  they  leave 
all  these  matters  to  the  clergy;  they  are  not  learned.  But  to 
thought,  to  understanding,  to  the  action  of  the  free  intellect 
and  unsliackled  mind,  we  would  unfold  the  pages  of  God's 
revelation;  believing  that  He  is  light,  and  that  in  Him  is  no 
darkness  at  all. 

2.  That  this  may  be  done,  we  contend  in  the  second  place, 
for  FREEDOM.  "Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liber- 
ty." We  would  have  the  intellect  freed  from  all  outward  bon- 
dage, and  only  bound  by  tlie  deepest  sentiment  of  responsibil- 
ity to  God,  and  reverence  for  Truth.  Therefore  we  oppose 
all  creeds  which  are  not  confined  to  the  language  of  scripture, 
and  every  influence  whicli  can  trammel  tlie  mind. 

3.  We  devote  our  pages  in  the  third  place  to  setting  forth 
the  power  of  love.  The  manifestation  of  love  is  the  essence 
and  power  of  Christianity.  A  i)erception  of  the  love  of  Christ 
is  the  condition  and  beginning  of  true  repentance.  A  faith 
and  unshaken  trust  in  this  love  is  the  element  of  the  religious 
life.  Evil  is  to  be  overcome  by  good,  hatred  by  love,  ingrati- 
tude by  renewed  kindness,  rebellion  by  mercy  and  forgiveness, 
and  the  long  suffering  of  God  is  to  bring  men  to  repentance. 
Herein,  we  believe,  lies  all  the  genuine  power  of  the  gospel, 
and  not  in  denunciation;  not  in  the  display  of  wrath  and  ven- 
geance, not  in  the  excitement  of  terror,  anguish,  and  horror. 
We  would  have  men  fear  sin  and  its  consequences;  we  do  not 
make  void  the  law;  but  we  would  have  them  prey  with  Jere- 
miah, O  Lord  grant  that  we  be  not  afraid  of  Thee. 

4.  The  last  great  principle  for  which  we  labor  is  that  Reli- 
gion should  be  considered  a  Life.  Not  prayers,  not  sabbaths, 
not  sacrifices,  make  up  religion;  but  a  life  consecrated  to  God. 
The  religion  which  does  not  show  itself  in  the  market,  the 
shop,  the  family  meeting,  the  festive  entertainment,  as  well  as 
in  the  church,  is  no  religion.  Here  is  a  principle  not  enough 
understood.  We  desire  to  show,  therefore,  that  religion  can 
pervade  every  thing,  and  ought  to  do  so.  In  this  Magazine, 
therefore,  we  treat  of  many  topics,  literary,  scientific,  philoso- 
phic, economical — but  we  would  speak  of  all  in  a  religious 
spirit.     We  would  contemplate  all  in  a  religious  light — from 
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the  standing  point  of  Christianity.  Religion  has  been  hart 
by  being  looked  upon  as  a  separate  business,  a  thing  apart 
from  practical  life.  We  would  have  every  thing  baptized  into 
religion. 

These  are  our  fundamental  principles.      We  wish  to  set 
forth  Religion  as  a  matter  of  thought  and  understanding— of 
Freedom — as  the  power  of  love — a?  something  to  animate  the 
whole  Life.     We  devote  all  onr  efforts  to  this — our  time«  oar 
labor,  our  thoughts.     Silver  and  gold  have  we  none;  what  We 
have,  we  give.     But  since  printer^!  must  be  paid,  and  paper 
has  a  price,  we  depend  on  our  friend  s  to  procure  us  subscribers 
and  to  forward  payments  in  due  season.     Let  all  who  love  the 
principles  we  maintain,  feel  it  a  duty  to  help  us  in  this  work. 
It  cannot  go  forward  except  our  friends,  scattered  through     ^ 
the  West,  are  willing  to  take  some  pains  that  it  should.     We     ^ 
leave  it  with  them.     Trusting  in  God,  we  will  try  to  do  our    4 
part;  let  them  do  theirs. 

We  return  our  hearty  thanks  to  our  valued  contributors 
who  have  lightened  our  work  thus  far.  We  hope  they  will 
continue  to  aid  us.  Committing  the  whole  result  to  Him  in 
whose  hands  are  all  events,  and  praying  for  his  blessing  on  our 
weak  efforts,  we  go  forward  to  our  task.  Ed. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 
Hitherto,  from  unavoidable  causes,  the  Magazine  has  not  been  published  with 
much  regularity.  If  any  subscribers  have  not  received  all  the  numbers,  they  ue 
requested  to  give  notice  of  it  and  they  shall  be  sent.  Those  who  have  not  paid 
for  the  first  volume,  arc  requested  to  forward  the  amount  to  one  of  the  gentleman 
whose  names  are  on  the  cover. 
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Art.  1.— a  sermon. 

On  Faith  and  a  Good  Conscience. 

By  Rev.  Francis  Parkman,  Boston,  Mass. 

I  Timothy,  I.  19. 

Holding  faith  and   good  conscience,  which,  some  having  put  away,  of  their  faitb 

have  made  shipwreck. 

It  is  a  solemn  truth,  that  a  sound  or  a  correct  faith  may  be 
held  with  a  bad  conscience;  and  it  is  an  equally  solemn  truth, 
that  such  faith  will  not  avail  either  to  holiness  of  living,  or  to 
acceptance  with  God;  and  these  are  the  truths  which  the  Apostle 
intimates  in  the  text,  and  which  it  will  be  the  object  of  this 
discourse  to  illustrate. 

They  are  truths  which  approve  themselves  at  once  to  our 
judgment.  All  rational  views  of  religion,  every  just  concejv 
tion  we  can  form  of  the  will  of  God  concerning  us,  and  of  our 
obligations,  conspire  to  teach,  that  faith  of  itself  cannot  avail: 
that  however  just  or  well  founded,  may  be  a  man's  religious 
speculations,  they  cannot  avail  him,  either  as  motives  to  ac- 
tion, or  as  grounds  of  hope,  unless  dwelling  in  .a  pure  heart, 
and  expressed  and  made  manifest  in  a  holy  life. 

This  sentiment  is  maintained  with  great  clearness  and  ener- 
gy, by  the  Apostle  James,  in  his  admirable  epistle,  written  to 
instruct  and  comfort  the  dispersed  of  Israel,  and  to  show  them 
the  necessity,  especially  under  the  trials  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  of  approving  their  faith  by  their  mutual 
charity  and  all  the  works  of  righteousness.  It  is  not  in 
the  power  of  words  to  express  more  forcibly  than  does  he,  the 
necessity  of  virtue  to  render  faith  acceptable.  We  are  taught, 
in  the  most  explicit  manner;  as  if  it  was  a  truth  we  were  most 
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in  danger  of  forgetting,  that  without  it  faith  is  dead.  And 
the  apostle  of  my  text  confirms  the  same  sentiment,  when,  in 
writing  to  Timothy,  he  says,  "That  very  charge  by  the  au- 
thority, which  belongeth  to  me  as  a  teacher,  I  commit  unto 
thee,  son  Timothy,  that  thou  mightest  fight  under  it  the  good 
warfare,  keeping  to  faith  and  a  pure  conscience;  remembering 
that  "the  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity:  out  of  a  pure 
heart  and  a  good  conscience  and  faith  unfeigned." 

And  happy  were  it,  if  this  doctrine,  entering  so  essentially 
into  the  very  nature  of  religion,  had  been  kept  in  view.  It  is  to 
the  forgetfulness  of  this  truth  that  we  must  ascribe  some  of 
the  most  serious  practical  errors  that  have  prevailed  in  the 
church.  Men  have  overlooked  the  principle,  that  faith  is  an 
instrument,  and  not  an  end — the  means  of  virtue  and  holiness, 
and  not  virtue  itself;  that  a  man  may  have  all  faith,  and  the 
truest  faith,  and  as  far  as  speculation  goes,faith  perfect  and 
entire,  wanting  nothing;  and  yet  that  faith  be  held  with  an 
ill  conscience  and  a  wicked  life.  Now,  the  doctrine  of  my 
text  is  that  a  faith,  thus  held,  is  of  no  avail. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  a  good  conscience  in  re- 
gard to  the  manner  of  forming  it. 

The  soundest  faith  may  be  a  mere  prejudice,  if  it  come  only 
through  education,  parentage,  the  influence  of  early  instruction, 
the  force  of  mere  authority,  or  any  of  those  nameless  unde- 
finable,  but  all-powerful  influences,  to  which  every  man  from 
infancy  to  manhood,  and  through  the  successive  period  of  his 
life,  is  exposed.  If  he  take  up  his  faith  only  as  it  come  to 
him  from  his  fathers,  with  the  teachings  of  the  nursery,  with 
the  associations  of  early  childhood,  Irom  the  contagion  or 
•ympathy  of  example,  because  it  is  the  faith  of  others,  who 
choose  that  it  should  be  his  also,  from  hope  of  man's  favor  or 
fear  of  man's  displeasure, — in  fine,  from  any  other  source  than 
personal  conviction;  then  that  faith  is  to  him  a  mere  prejudice, 
and  however  correct  it  may  be  as  a  speculation,  it  is  nothing 
more  and  nothing  better  than  a  speculation  to  the  individud 
who  thus  holds  it. 

He,  therefore,  who  would  satisfy  his  conscience  in  the  form- 
ing of  this  faith,  must  draw  that  faith  from  the  word  of  God, 
and  not  from  the  traditions  or  commandments  of  men.  He 
mast  examine  for  himself,  and  not  be  satisfied  with  a  preju- 
dice or  an  impression.  In  regard  to  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines, or  what  are  commonly  called  the  essentials  of  religion, 
he  is  happily  not  in  danger  of  greatly  erring,  nor  obliged  to 
submit  to  a  very  tedious  process  of  examination;  yet  his  faith, 
even  upon  these,  few  and  simple  as  they  are,  he  does  not  hold 
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with  a  good  conscience,  unless  he  builds  them  upon  his  own 
personal  investigation.  He  owes  it  to  the  greatness  and  im- 
portance of  the  subject;  and  to  his  own  interest  in  the  great 
salvation,  not  to  receive  even  truth  bUndly  or  ignorantly. 
The  being  and  })erfections  of  God,  the  mission  of  his  Son, 
Jesus  Christ,  the  divine  authority  of  his  religion,  the  doctrines 
he  inculcated,  and  the  duties  he  enforced,  should  all  be  the 
subjects  of  his  investigation.  Otherwise,  they  may  fail  of  be- 
ing-to  him,  whatever  they  may  be  to  others,  of  any  practical 
value.  He  is  bound  as  a  creature  of  God  to  employ  his  reason 
on  the  faith  offered  to  his  acceptance;  to  improve  the  meai\$ 
of  knowledge  that  are  put  within  his  reach;  he  must  compare 
the  weight  of  testimony;  and  whenever  there  appears  sufficient 
evidence  to  command  his  belief,  that  belief  must  be  yielded. 
He  must  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  reject  what  is  true,  nor 
yield  himself  blindly  to  what  is  false. 

Nor  let  this  spirit  of  honest  investigation  be  confounded  for 
a  moment  with  a  spirit  of  indifference,  and  still  less  with  a 
spirit  of  scepticism,  that  disposes  a  man  to  doubt  of  every 
thing;  the  offspring,  as  will  be  found,  of  ignorance  and  vanity; 
of  ignorance  that  is  too  blind  to  discern  the  nature  or  the 
strength  of  evidence,  and  of  vanity,  intent  so  fondly  upon  self, 
that  it  neither  cares  for,  nor  is  willing  to  find  the  truth.  For 
from  this  union  of  vanity  and  ignorance,  as  has  been  well 
exposed,  is  to  be  traced  much  of  the  infidelity,  that  at  all  dif- 
ferent periods  has  lifted  itself  up  among  men.  There  are 
those  who  love  the  distinction  of  diffenng  from  others;  of 
showing  themselves  superior  to  the  prejudices  and  supersti- 
tions of  the  multitude;  who  disdain,  forsooth,  to  be  led  by 
prients;  who  read  and  hear,  not  to  enquire,  but  to  cavil  and 
deny;  as  if  mere  doubting  were  an  evidence  of  superior 
sagacity  and  intellectual  skill. 

2,  We  must  hold  our  faith  ch/iritably.  The  very  end  and 
scope  of  the  commandment  is  charity.  It  is  not  enough,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  it  be  a  sound  faith;  or  that  it  be  the  result 
of  a  thorough  and  impartial  investigation.  We  must  connect 
with  it  so  much  distrust  of  ourselves,  and  such  conviction  also 
of  the  possibility,  after  all,  of  our  being  in  an  error,  that  we 
shall  regard  with  great  tenderness  and  courtesy  the  impres- 
sions, and  what  to  us  may  seem  even  the  errors  of  others.  We 
shall  not  feel  ourselves  justified  under  any  pretence  of  zeal  for 
the  truth,  by  any  clearness  of  conviction  or  assurance  of  faith, 
as  to  our  own  views,  in  condemning  our  brother,  in  denying 
him  the  Christian  name,  in  withholding  from  him  the  charities, 
which  independently  wholly  of  his  faith  we  owe  him^  as  ^ 
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partaker  of  a  common  nature,  as  a  child  of  God,  and  as  m. 
brother  of  the  great  family  of  man;  as  one,  moreover,  for 
whom  Christ  Jesus  died.  For  in  doing  this,  we  walk  not 
charitably.  We  forget  that  the  very  end  of  the  command- 
ment is  charity,  out  of  a  pure  heart  and  a  good  conscience 
and  faith  unfeigned. 

3.  Nor,  thirdly,  is  it  sufficient  that  we  hold  our  faith  witK 
the  approbation  of  our  conscience:  for  that  conscience  may 
be  erroneous;  it  may  be  a  mistaken  or  perverted  conscience^ 
and  may  betray  us  into  fatal  errors.  How  many  faults,  nay, 
brethren,  how  many  crimes,  foul  and  dreadful  crimes,  have 
been  committed  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  conscience. 
The  whole  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  specially  of  the 
persecutions  its  faithful  disciples  have  in  different  periods  en- 
dured, is  the  history  of  the  errors  of  a  deceived  or  misguided 
conscience.  The  murderers  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  at  the  very 
moment  they  were  plotting  with  wicked  hands  and  baser 
hearts  to  slay  him,  would  not  enter  within  Pilate's  Hall,  lest, 
forsooth,  they  should  be  defiled,  and  unfit  to  eat  the  Passover. 
Murder  was  in  their  hearts,  but  they  were  afraid  to  tread  with^ 
their  feet  a  Roman  tribunal,  because  that  would  unfit  them 
.  for  sacrifice.  Well  did  the  Master  say,  "I  will  have  mercy 
and  not  sacrifice;"  and  the  knowledge  of  God  rather  than 
bumt-ofFerings.  Even  the  beloved  disciple,  who  for  his  mild 
and  gentle  spirit  Jesus  loved,  could  call  down  fire  from  heaven 
upon  those  Samaritans,  who  would  not  receive  his  Lord.  Pe- 
ter, in  a  transport  of  well-intended,  nay,  generous  passion^ 
lifted  his  sword  against  one  of  the  servants  of  the  High  Priest. 
And  what,  says  Paul,  the  servant,  the  faithful  Apostle,  of  his 
own  rash  but  conscientious  zeal,  "I  verily  thought  with  myself 
that  I  ought  to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth:  which  things  I  also  did  at  Jerusalem,  and  many 
of  the  disciples  did  I  shut  up  in  prison,  and  being  exceedingly 
warf  against  them,  I  persecuted  them  even  unto  strange  cities. 
Yet  did  he  say;  "Men  and  brethren,  I  have  lived  in  all  good 
conscience  even  to  this  day.**  "I  was  zealous  towards  God, 
even  as  ye  all."  And  doubtless  we  must  concede — (the  judg- 
ment of  charity,  which  is  a  judgment  according  to  truth,  de- 
mands it)  that  many  things  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  even  let- 
•  ter  of  the  religion  of  Jesus;  many  bitter  reproaches  and  cruel 
tortures  have  oeen  inflicted  under  the  misguidings  of  a  deluded 
conscience.  It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  that  we  act  from  eon- 
science.  We  must  take  care  to  enlighten  it,  we  must  not 
suffer  pride,  prejudice,  interest,  real  or  imaginary,  to  obscure 
or  prevent  it..    We  must  pray,  "Lord,  open  mine  eyes,  that  I 
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may  see.    What  is  dark  do  thou  enlighten,  and  what  thou 
commandest,  help  me  to  obey.  • 

4.  And  fourthly,  having  taken  care  to  enlighten  conscience, 
we  must  act  in  fidelity  to  its  commands.  We  must  not  at- 
tempt to  evade  them.  If  it  shows  us  a  duty,  that  duty  must 
be  performed.  If  it  calls  from  us  a  sacrifice,  we  must  not  only 
feel  willing  \o  make,  but  we  must  go  forth  (snd  make  it.  We 
must  not  think  to  deceive  or  to  deal  craftily  in  so  sacred  a 
matter.  There  must  be  simplicity,  even  the  simplicity  that 
was  in  Christ,  first,  that  we  may  learn,  and  then  that  we  may 
follow  the  suggestions  of  conscience.  We  must  be  enabled  to 
savywith  the  chosen  people,  ''Whatsoever  the  Lord  command- 
etn,  that  we  will  do."  **Here,  Lord,  are  we,  do  with  us  as^ 
seemeth  good  in  thy  sight." 

And  here  I  cannot  but  remark,  that  in  interpreting  the  moral 
law,  or  m  our  enquiries  in  any  given  case  for  the  way  of  duty  y 
whether  we  consult  the  simple  suggestions  of  reason,  or  the 
surer  dictates  of  inspired  truth,  it  will  be  safest  ta  adopt  the 
first  and  most  obvious  sense,  that,  I  mean  which  offers  itself 
first  before  interest  or  passion  has  warped  our  judgment  or 
corrupted  our  hearts.     For  as  the  great  law  of  equity  com- 
m6nds  itself  at  once  to  the  unperverted  mind,  and  the  precepts 
of  our  religion  find  a  ready  sanction  in  every  breast,  so  the 
first  views  of  moral  distinctions  are  most  likely  to  be  correct. 
A  man,  therefore  has  reason  to  suspect  himself,  when  he  finds 
himself  hesitating  in  any  particular  instance  as  to  the  course  of 
duty.     I  do  not  mean  that  there  are  no  doubtful  or  difficult 
eases,  where  the  most  conscientious  and  faithful  may  not  hon-^ 
estly  pray,  "Show  me  the  way  in  which  I  should  walk.""    But 
how  seldom  are  we  at  a  loss  when  we  are  called  to  judge  of 
the  duty  of  anothen  and  when  a  man  pretends  that  he  cannot 
determine  what  is  his  own,  it  may  not  uncharitaUy  be  sus-^ 
pected,  that  it  is  his  inclination  struggling  with  his  conscience^ 
and  his  interest  or  his  passions,  unwilling  to  submit  themselves^ 
ta  the  law  of  God.     You  may  imagine  cases  of  conscience,* 
and  they  may  exercise,  if  you  please,  as  they  did  in  days  that 
are  gone^the  skill  of  the  casuist,,  but  Gk>d  hath  set,  written,  his 
own  monitor  in  the  humai>  breasts    He  hath  showed  thee,  (> 
man,  what  is  good*    The  (Jentilesr  wha  have  nv  written  law,, 
still  show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts;  **The 
way  of  life  to  the  wise^  that  he  may  depart;  and  th^  way  of 
life  is  a  high- way,  so  that  none  needr  err  therein. 

6.  Yet  further,  if  we  would  hold  our  faith  with  a  good  con- 
fcknce,  we  must  be  faithful  and  true  in  the  fulfilment  of  all 
«ur  relative  duties.    In  order  to-  thisr  wo  must  ha^o  trudL  i»^  i 
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the  inward  parts,  and  on  our  lips  there  must  be  no  guile. 
This  is  our  rejoicing,  says  the  apostle,  the  testimony  of  our 
conscience,  that  in  simplicity  and  sincerity,  not  with  fleshly 
wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  have  had  our  conversa- 
tion in  the  world.  And  if  we  would  be  partakers  of  the  same 
joy,  we  must  do  injury  to  none.  We  must  defraud  no  man; 
we  must  render  to  all  their  due;  we  must  speak  the  truth  to 
our  neighbor  from  the  heart.  No  man  holds  his  faith  with  a 
good  conscience,  though  he  understand  all  mysteries,  and  have 
all  knowledge,  if  he  withhold  his  just  dues  from  his  brother;  if 
he  neglects,  when  he  is  able,  to  discharge  his  just  debts;  if  he 
be  faithless  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him;  if  he  permit  himself  in 
any  species  of  deception  or  fraud. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  we  abstain  from  wrong,  it  is  not 
enough  that  we  are  righteous  only.  We  must  fulfil  the  whole 
law  of  love.  If  we  would  have  the  answer  of  a  good  con- 
science, we  must  put  away  all  bitterness  and  wrath,  and  evil 
speaking,  and  be  kind  one  to  another,  tender  hearted.  He 
that  would  hold  his  faith  acceptably  to  God  and  approved  of 
men,  must  be  candid  in  his  judgments,  moderate  in  his  cen- 
sures, and  more  ready  to  forgive  than  to  revenge.  He  must 
abstain  from  ungenerous  suspicions,  from  evil  surmises,  from 
malicious  reports.  He  must  not  so  much  as  render  evil  for 
evil,  but  ever  follow  that  which  is  good  towards  all  men. 

In  truth,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  habitual  exercise  of  the 
kind  and  generous  affections  is  essential  to  the  answer  of  a 
good  conscience.  He  must  be  a  stranger  to  the  true  peace  of 
the  soul,  who  gives  indulgence  to  his  resentments,  to  bursts  of 
anger,  or  habitual  ill-will. 

And  if,  through  the  imperfection  of  our  nature,  the  weak- 
ness of  our  principle,  or  the  strength  of  temptation,  we  have 
transgressed,  then  doubtless  it  is  indispensable  to  the  quieting 
of  our  conscience,  that  we  make  all  the  reparation  in  our  pow- 
er. We  can  never  say,  "return  unto  thy  rest,  O  my  soul," 
after  we  have  gone  astray,  till  we  have  sought  pardon  from 
God,  and  from  our  fellow  creature.  If  we  have  sinned  wil- 
fully against  God,  we  must  expiate  it  by  deep  contrition,  by 
humble  confession,  by  supplication  for  pardon,  and  by  holy 
vigilance  for  the  time  to  come.  If  the  offence  be  against  our 
brother;  the  reparation  must  be  proportioned  to  the  injuiy. 
The  duty  of  restitution  is  the  undeniable  dictate  of  justice.  In 
vain  shall  we  look  for  peace  with  God,  while  we  suffer  our* 
selves  in  enmity  against  our  fellow  men.  No  prayers,  how- 
ever frequent  or  fervent,  no  charities,  however  bountiful,  can 
find  acceptance  or  blessing,  as  long  as  we  retain  what  is  not 
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our  own;  as  long  as  we  keep  treasures  unjustly  acquired,  or 
permit  any  known  injury  we  have  committed  by  word  or 
deed,  against  the  interests  or  the  reputation  of  our  brother, 
to  remain  unatoned.. 

Finally,  that  we  may  know  how  far  we  have  fulfilled  our 
duties,  and  wherein  we  have  failed,  we  should  often  ex- 
amine ourselves.  We  should  subject  ourselves  to  our  own 
impartial  scrutiny.  Amidst  the  business  and  the  trials  of  life, 
who  is  not  in  danger  of  forgetting  what  manner  of  person  he 
is,  what  he  has  yet  to  perform,  and  what  he  has  omitted. 
Very  needful  is  it  then,  that  we  sometimes  retire  from  the 
world,  and  enter,  as  says  the  prophet,  into  the  chambers  of 
imagery,  and  commune  with  our  own  hearts.  It  was  the 
counsel  of  an  ancient  philosopher,  that  to  this  high  purpose 
they  should  consecrate  a  portion  of  every  day.  And  espe- 
cially, my  brethren,  when  the  shades  of  night  are  gathering 
around  us,  and  the  repose  of  the  world  invites  to  reflection, 
let  us  ask  of  ourselve,  "What  has  been  my  conduct  through 
this  day?  Have  I  discharged  my  duty?  And  have  I  avoided 
sin?  Have  I  walked  humbly  before  God,  and  in  uprightness, 
simplicity  and  charity  before  men?  Have  I  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  my  calling,  and  the  trusts,  especially,  that  have  been  com- 
mitted to  me?  Have  I  been  diligent  in  the  use  of  time  and 
opportunity?  Have  I  been  pure  in  my  thoughts,  sincere  in 
my  prayers,  watchful  of  my  words  and  my  actions?  Have  I 
given  no  indulgence  to  evil  thoughts,  or  to  a  malignant  tem- 
per? Have  I  by  word  or  work  wounded  them,  whose  happi- 
ness I  am  bound  to  promote?" 

Brethren,  if  our  hearts  condemn  us  not,  then  have  we  con- 
fidence towards  God;  but  if  our  hearts  condemn  us,  God  is 
greater  than  our  hearts,  and  knoweth  all  things.  If  we  would 
taste  the  purest  blessings  of  the  life  that  is,  and  enjoy  a  well 
grounded  hope  of  the  life  that  is  to  come,  "let  us  keep  inno- 
cency,  and  take  heed  to  the  thing  that  is  right,  for  that  shall 
bring  a  man  peace  at  the  last." 


Abt.  2.— salvation  NOT  EASILY  OBTAINED. 

We  are  commanded  "to  work  out  our  own  salvation;"  and 
by  this  injunction  we  are  taught  several  important  truths;  of 
which  these  are  two:  there  is  a  i£»ri.to  be  done,  and  toe  are 
to  do  it.  Neither  of  these  is  practically  acknowledged  by  the 
majority  of  the  Christian  community.    In  a  book  pub&Sc^ 
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by  the  Ameiican  Sunday  School  Union,  we  read  lately  the 
following  conversation  between  a  sick  girl  and  her  grand* 
mother.     We  quote  from  memory. 

Ellen.  Dear  grand-mother,  how  glad  I  am  to  hear  you  say 
so  much  (that  she  wished  ta  be  a  Christian)  before  I.  die.  O, 
whv,  then,  do  you  not  come  to  Christ  nowf 

(jrrandm.  Why,  my  dear,  how  can  I?  You  know  that  I  am 
seventy  years  old,  come  April,  and  I  have  never  cared  about 
Gad,  and  have  always  been  a  wicked  woman,  and  have 
wa<ted  all  my  life. 

Ellen,     O,  no  matter!     I  know  it  allr  and  have  wept  to 
think  of  it;  but  forget  what  is  behind.     Come  to  Christ  now! 
Though  your  sins  are  as  scarlet^  one  hour  with  him  will  make 
them  whiter  than  snow!     One  hour  is  enough  for  the  work  of 
salvation.     Remember  the  thief  on  the  cross!" 

Alas,  how  many  souls  have  been  deluded  by  the  hope  of 
having,  when  on  their  death-beds,  an  answer  like  that  givea 
to  the  crucified  thief!    They  spend  their  lives  in  vain,  and 
deliberately  make  themselves  unworthy  of  Gods  continued 
mercy,  because  there  is  one  instance  of  a  bad  man  accepted 
at  the  last  hour.     What  this  man's  character  had  previously 
been  we  know  not,  except  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  some  one 
^reat  crime.     Perhaps  he  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
doing  well,  but  was  the  victim  of  wayward  circumstances^ 
and  was  now  for  the  first  time  invited  to  his  Lord's  vineyard. 
If  it  were  so,  as  it  is  very  probable,  his  case  affords  no  ground 
of  hope;  certainly  not  of  confidence.     We,  who  are  surround- 
ed with  Christian  light  and  every  day  hear  the  invitations  and 
warnings  of  God's  voice,  cannot  expect  the  same  lenient 
judgment,  as  one  educated  in  the  darkness  of  heathenism.. 
We  shall  be  judged  by  the  words  which  Christ  spake  to  us^ 
according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.     When  a  person 
has  grown  old  in  a  sinful  life,  neither  fearing  God  nor  re- 
garding man,  and  then  is  converted  from  the  error  of  his 
ways,  we  would  not,  however,  preach  despair  to  him.     Let 
him  begin  now,  in  humble  penitence  and  earnest  performance 
of  duty,  and  peradventure  God  will  accept  him,  not  as  he 
would  have  been  accepted  if  he  had  been  more  diligent  in 
working  out  his  salvation;  his  life  has  been  thrown  away,  and 
by  wrong-doing,  he  has  half-effaced  the  image  of  (Jod  from 
his  soul.    But  gradually  that  image  may  be  revived;  a  few 
years,  a  few  months  may  do  a  great  deal;  a  beginning  may 
be  made,  although  but  few  steps  can  be  taken.     More  than 
this  we  cannot  say.     We  dare  not  falsify  the  words  of  Christy 
even  for  the  sake  of  pouring  oil  into  a  bleeding  souL    Totsajf 
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that  one  hour  is  enough  for  the  work  of  salvation,  is  to  charge 
God  with  folly  in  making  man's  life  three  score  and  ten  years. 
Why  do  we  live?  That  we  may  learn  to  live  well.  Time  is 
the  threshold  of  eternity.  In  childhood  we  start  upon  the 
pilgrimage  toward's  heaven's  gates,  and  there  is  no  time  to 
spare.  A  long  life  well  spent  is  not  too  much.  How  can 
one  hour  be  enough?  The  salvation  of  the  soul  is  its  educa- 
tion in  virtue  and  purity  and  faith.  It  is  the  blending  of  the 
human  will  with  the  divine,  the  union  with  God  and  Christy 
which  Christ  prayed  that  we  might  obtain.  It  is  redemption 
from  the  power  of  selfish  and  worldly  principles,  and  adoption 
into  the  happy  family  which  is  ruled  by  brotherly  love  and 
disipterested  kindness.  Can  the  soul  be  educated  in  an  hour? 
Can  the  stubborn  human  will  be  taught  submission;  taught  ta 
guide  itself  according  to  the  ereat  will  of  the  universe,  which 
ordains  the  happiness  and  holiness  of  ail,  in  one  hour?  No, 
nor  in  one  life.  They  who  have  lived  longest  and  best,  who 
have  labored  and  prayed  day  and  night  with  the  earnestness 
of  those  who  know  both  what  they  have  to  gain  and  what  to 
lose,  their  testimony  is  that  their  reliance  is  upon  the  mercy  of 
God  alone.  Sin  still  cleaves  to  them.  They  still  feel  the 
struggle  between  the  flesh  and  spirit.  They  still  feel,  mori? 
earnestly,  the  further  they  progress  in  the  Christian  Hfe,  that 
Eternity  is  not  too  long  for  a  human  soul  to  become  one  with 
the  Infinite  Father.  All  that  a  life  can  do,  is  to  begin.  The 
promise  of  God  is  gracious,  on  which  we  rely,  and  hope  that  if 
we  labor  according  to  our  strength,  we  shall  be  accepted, 
though  unworthy.  But  to  crowd  our  probation-time  into  one 
hour,  or  into  one  year,  is  presumption  and  great  folly.  To 
encourage  the  hope  that  the  soul  may  be  born  again  out  of 
the  darkness  of  gross  sin  and  worldly-minded  unbelief,  into 
the  light  of  holiness  and  faith,  by  a  sudden  effort,  called  con- 
version, may  increase  the  numbers  of  the  visible  church  of 
Christ,  but  it  is  not  and  cannot  come  to  good.  It  is  against 
nature,  and  cannot  be  true.  God  has  ordained  otherwise.  A 
few  hours  may  suffice  for  the  slumbering  soul  to  awake  and 
arise  from  the  dead,  but  after  it  has  arisen,  and  Christ  has  given 
it  light,  tlie  whole  day's  work  of  salvation  remains  to  be  per- 
formed. The  effect  of  a  year's  sin  cannot  be  undone  in  a  mo- 
ment. The  exhausted  energies  of  the  soul  cannot  be  all  at 
once  restored.  If  we  would  gain  our  salvation,  we  must  work 
it  out  with  fear  and  trembling.  He  who  wastes  the 
years  of  his  strength  and  hopes  to  do  all  that  hard  work  in  a 
few  days  of  weakness,  is  greatly  deceiving  himself.  But  God 
is  not  mocked. 
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2.  We  ourselves  must  do  this  work.     One  man  cannot 
rej>ent  for  another,  nor  reform  for  another.    God  will  help  us 
in  the  work,  but  he  will  not  do  it  for  us.     Christ  will  guide  us 
by  his  truth,  and  encourage  us  by  his  example,  but  he  will  not 
give  us  his  righteousness  as  a  cloak  to  cover  over  our  sins. 
Under  God  and  through  Christ,  we  must  save  ourselves.     By 
the  action  of  our  own  minds  we  must  learn  to  perceive  the 
truth,  and  supply  it  to  ourselves.     Our  own  hearts  must  feel. 
Our  spiritual  nature  must,  by  our  own  effort,  be  unfolded  and 
established,  through  faith  in  goodness,  in  eternity,  in  Christ 
and  in  God.     We  must  act  for  ourselves,  according  to  our  own 
consciences,  independently;  not  in  crowds,  not  as  the  creatures 
of  circumstances,  but  thoughtfully,  as  those  who  shall  render 
an  acxjount.     The  work  of  salvation  is  one  of  self-searching, 
self-direction,  self-sacrifice.     If  we  find  it  hard,  it  must  never- 
theless be  done.     If  we  need  assistance,  it  cannot  come  from 
man,  but  from  God.  w.  g.  b. 


Art.  3.— musings  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

"Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things. 
Let  Nature  be  your  Teacher." 

There  are  times  when  the  intellect,  like  the  stomach,  i.^ 
fated  and  loathes  its  common  food;  when  those  too  commonly 
dead  and  unmeaning  lines  of  Woods  worth  live,  and  speak  to 
us  with  a  new  and  thrilling  sense;  when  we  adopt  and  of  a 
truth  understand  his  creed,  and  to  our  inmost  souls  feel  that 

"She  has  a  mine  of  ready  wealth, 

Our  minds  and  hearts  to  bless; 
Spontaneous  wisdom  breathed  by  health, 

Truth  breathed  by  cheerfulness." 

In  such  moments,  with  a  true  second-sight,  we  look  out  of 
our  little  circle  of  literature  or  politics,  and  see  ourselves  men, 
"born  to  outlive  the  stars;"  born  for  eternal  progress;  bom,  not 
with  one  stride  to  step  from  this  imperfect  to  perfection,  but 
to  rise  from  glory  to  glory;  whither  and  how  long  we  know 
not.     In  such  moments  we  recognize  the  truth  of  that  saying» 

"One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 

May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil,  and  of  good, 

Than  all  the  sages  can;" 

for  what  have  wise  men  said  of  human  littleness  and  weak* 
fiesSf  and  ignorance  that  the  stars  and  the  earth  say  not  noore 
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forcibly!    And  what  of  human  power,  that  every  breeze  and 
every  cloud  whispers  not  more  earnestly! 

What  author,  like  the  Great  Author  of  all,  can  teach  us 
truly  "still  to  revere  and  still  to  suspect,"  ourselves!  But 
thus  to  see  at  once  our  might  and  our  impotence;  thus  to 
rely  upon  ourselves  and  still  ever  distrust  ourselves;  how  vastly 
important  a  lesson,  and  how  hard!  Turn  where  you  will,  you 
find  men  either  proud  and  self-relying,  or  vain  and  leaning 
upon  others;  either  bigots,  fast  in  their  own  faith,  though  all 
the  world  be  against  them,  and  the  faster  because  it  is  so, — or 
jealous  and  envious,  because  the  world  speak  well  of  other 
men- 

A  bird  sings  merrily  upon  the  branch  above  you, — how 
wonderful  its  make !  how  infinitely  powerless  are  we,  even  to 
comprehend  its  structure.  But  we  can  love  it;  we  can  let  its 
song  wake  in  us  holy  and  pure  feeling,  and  perfect  faith  in  Him, 
without  whom  not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground:  and  is  not 
this  being  that  can  thus  cling  to  the  mere  symbol  of  purity,  a 
being  to  be  revered? 

You  stand  upon  the  hill-top,  and  look  down  upon  the  city, 
as  upon  an  ant-hill.  Countless  human  creatures  are  toiling, 
and  passing,  and  struggling  there;  the  steam  and  the  smoke 
go  up  from  many  furnaces;  and  the  hum  of  confusion  comes 
even  to  you.  And  yet  is  all  this  confusion,  order;  over 
this  seeming  chaos  broodeth  even  the  Dove  of  God,  and  not  a 
word  nor  an  act  but  does  his  will.  But  we  cannot  begin  to 
compass  the  great  work  that  is  going  on  there.  Yet  are  we 
not  powerless,  for  we  can  raise  tnose  that  now  are  in  igno- 
rance and  woe,  to  light  and  virtue;  we  can  be  God's  messen- 
gers, if  we  will  to  be;  every  one  of  us  has  his  mission;  every 
one  of  us  is  an  ambassador  from  the  Most  High;  and  if  we 
bend  to  the  ambassadors  of  earthly  princes,  surely  his  minis- 
ters are  to  be  served. 

There  is  indeed  nothing  more  curious  than  the  adaptation 
of  the  whole  world  without,  to  the  greater  world  within. 
Nature,  like  the  Gospel,  is  fitted  for  all  men.  To  the  Indian, 
the  Great  Spirit  is  present  in  the  thunder;  but  the  flower  to 
his  rude  soul  says  nothing:  that  same  flower  to  the  poet  b 
full  of  wisdom.  To  one  the  sea  speaks;  to  another  the  sheH 
or  the  weed  it  throws  up.  Thus  do  insensible  things  become 
his  ministers,  and  their  office  is  to  wake  Fear,  and  Hope,  and 
Love  and  Faith. 

The  study  of  Nature,  then,  differs  much  from  the  study  of 
natural  history,  as  usually  pursued.  He  that  spends  his  days 
in  shooting  birds  and  stuffing  them;  or  running  pins  through 
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insects,  mistakes,  if  he  thinks  he  is  stud3dng  nature,  almott 
as  widely  as  one,  that  should  think  be  was  studying  music* 
while  busy  in  destroying  a  harp,  or  cutting  the  strings  of  a 
violin. 

He  that  nurses  and  sets  free  the  bird  that  falls  into  his  hands, 
studies  nature  more  faithfully,  than  he  that  kills  the  wild  song- 
ster, though  he  know  nothing  of  its  genus,  and  nothing  of  its 
structure.  He  that  lets  the  emmet  teach  him  mercy  and  care, 
as  he  turns  from  his  path  lest  he  crush  her,  has  profited  more 
by  the  insect  world,  than  he  that  has  beetles  and  flies  from 
both  the  Indies,  and  knows  each  by  name. 

Thus  we  see  in  the  world  about  us,  those  whom  we  may 
choose  as  Teachers  of  very  many  virtues,  and  much  true 
wisdom.  If  we  will  choose  them,  and  faithfully  study  what 
tliey  would  teach  the  crust  of  habit  may  be  broken,  the  purity 
of  youth  and  its  susceptibility  may  be  brought  back,  and  we 
can  sav  with  truth, 

"Thanks  to  the  human  heart,  by  which  we  live; 

Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys,  its  fears; 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  gyre 

Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.**    '        j.  ■.  p. 


Art.  4.— extract 

()fa  Letter^  dated  Rome^  December  ^f  1835. 

It  was  with  no  little  joy  I  received  the  other  day  a  letter  di- 
rected in  your  hand.  It  found  me  sick  in  body  from  the  damp- 
ness of  the  streets,  and  sick  at  heart  from  the  moral  pollu- 
tion of  this  great  Babylon,  which  has  beeen  for  ages  the  com- 
mon sewer  of  the  civilized  world.  To  day  is  Sunday — shall 
I  tell  you  what  I  have  been  doing,  and  what  thoughts  have 
been  in  and  out,  and  to  and  fro  in  the  empty  chambers?  I 
walked  early  to  St.  Peters.  Here  at  the  huge  door  of  some 
bam  of  a  palace,  stood  the  red,  glaring,  gilt  carriage  and 
tawdry  caparisoned  horses  of  a  cardinal;  and  there,  just  op- 
posite, a  poor  shivering  woman  was  buying  a  baiocco  worth 
of  brains,  guts,  or  fish,  from  the  frying-pan  of  the  cook*s. Move- 
able market.  This  is  Rome — pomp  and  poverty  for  |Eeigh- 
bors.  What  people  I  saw  all  along  the  streets!  Women, 
whose  form  and  features  spoke  of  native  passion  and  licen- 
tious habits;  men  whom  idleness,  want,  and  hopeless  degrada- 
tion had  paralyzed  in  the  fulness  of  fine  physical  and  mental 
powers,  standing,  di'aggling  about,  bargaining,  scddiAg,  love- 
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making,  joking,  in  the  wet,  dirty,  foul-smelling  streets.  I 
came  out  from  the  midst  of  this  upon  the  piazza.  On  either 
side  was  the  circular  colonade,  with  four-fold  rows  of  columns; 
the  cornice  crowned  with  statues  sweeping  round;  the  beauti- 
ful obelisk  towering  in  the  midst;  and  the  fountains,  veiled  in 
glittering  silver  showers.  Before  me  rose  the  showy,  but  ill- 
oonceived  front  of  the  church,  and  just  seen  above  in  the 
blaze  of  sunlight  the  swelling  dome.  As  I  stood  awed  and 
delighted,  a  poor  fellow-creature,  holding  by  the  hand  his 
child,  bares  hb  head  to  me,  begging  a  quatrine  for  charity.  1 
gave  it  to  him,  and  he  passed  on.  He  met  a  priest  in  purple 
robes,  hastening  to  mass.  The  servant  of  God  will  surely 
have  mercy.  Oh,  no,  the  son  of  Levi  bows  his  head,  touches 
his  hat,  waves  his  hand,  and  sweep  on  with  rustling  garments. 
He  can  give  a  thousand  years  of  indulgence,  but  silver  and 
gold  has  he  none.  He  cares  for  souls,  not  bodies.  I  stood 
next  at  the  foot  of  the  Scala  Regia,  the  entrance  to  the  Vati- 
can. One  by  one,  in  long  file  the  cardinal's  carriages  came 
lumbering  up,  the  servants  in  silver  lace  and  cocked  hats, 
hanging  on  behind.  Here  was  one,  new  and  glittering,  the 
liveries  bright.  The  owner  was  rich,  or  lately  raised  to  office. 
Next  followed  a  faded,  rickety  old  box,  the  horses  starved, 
and  the  work  coats  hanging  loosely  round  the  veteran  servants. 
Their  master  was  poor  in  purse,  or  grown  gray  in  honors. 
The  doors  are  opened.  From  the  servants'  carriages  behind, 
out  spring  in  bustling  haste  the  train-bearers.  His  eminence, 
in  helplessness  is  taken  from  his  carriage,  and  got  up  stairs, 
and  so  in.  I  followed  on  to  the  Sistine  Chapel.  But  why 
should  I  weary  and  disgust  you  with  a  detailed  description 
of  all  the  mummery  worse  than  childish  of  this  Grand  Lama 
worship.  The  twisting  or  the  untwisting  of  the  cardinal's 
robes  or  tails — the  folding  up  and  unfolding  of  the  great 
baby's  petticoats — ^the  kissmg  of  fingers  and  toes — the  trans- 
mission of  the  holy  kiss  all  round  the  circle — the  bowing  this 
way  and  then  that — the  putting  on  and  off  the  crimson  scull- 
caps.  Strange,  strange,  it  was  to  see  old  venerable  men  thus 
playing  antics  for  iSo  conceivable  purpose,  and  full  as  strange 
to  see  the  crowd  of  spectators.  On  one  side  of  me  was  an  <Md 
priest,  his  white  beard  sweeping  his  breast,  the  thin  haira 
silvering  his  palsied  head.  On  the  other  a  ^oung  keen-eyed 
canon — and  both  as  much  interested  as  a  child  is  with  Punch 
and  Judy. 

My  friend,  can  you  analyze  itT  Each  single  person  knew 
perfectly  that  this  was  a  farce — and  yet  all  felt  reverence. 
Each  saw  the  wires,  and  helped  to  pull  them*-yet  bowed  ia 
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awe  before  the  puppets.  Most  marvellous  is  this  power  at 
social  sympathy.  And  these  were  the  Apostles  ci  Christen- 
dom. Is  it  possible,  one  asks  himself,  that  one  spark  of  natural 
religion  can  yet  live  under  this  rubbish  of  artificial  paradef 
What  things  we  are!  If  an  atheist  had  deliberately  devoted 
his  life  to  conceiving  and  executing  a  plan  for  completely  per- 
verting every  intended  influence  of  the  religion  ot  Jesus,  the 
CathoGc  forms  would  have  been  the  most  effectual  which  in- 
genuity could  invent  Yet  did  any  one  of  these  masqueraders 
have  a  doubt  as  to  the  rectitude  and  expediency  of  his  conductf 
Do  you  suppose  he  ever  asked  himself  any  thing  about  itt 
**The  thing  of  an  eternal  yesterday,"*  which  habits,  childish 
reverence,  good  associations,  self-interest,  laziness,  fear  sanc- 
tified— such  was  this  service.  Old  men  pleased  with  baublesl 
Why  even  such  a  mind  as  Bonaparte's,  in  fierce  penetrati<Hi 
cutting  through  all  coverings  to  the  very  core  of  things,  loved 
to  be  wrapped  about  in  the  emperor's  velvet  and  ermine. 
How  Sartor  Resartus  would  sorrowfully  smile  in  his  tolerant, 
because  deep  looking  philosophy,  at  this  old  dowager  trum- 
pery. But  come  with  me  into  St.  Peters.  Bow  in  gratitude 
and  wonder  for  what  man's  taste  and  art  can  accomplish. 
Look  down  the  long  perspective,  where  the  light  breaks  across 
the  misty  air — the  splendor  of  the  golden  roof  above — the 
rich  glancing  marbles  below  and  around — the  mosaic  pictures 
in  the  side  chapels — the  gorgeously  ornamented  and  graceful 
vault  above — the  giant  statues  in  the  niches  all  around — the 
sculptured  tombs  of  buried  popes,  seen  here  and  there  through 
opening  vistas  in  the  aisles — the  ever  burning  golden  lamps  of 
the*  confessional.  Splendor,  beauty,  grandeur,  vastness,  gloom 
and  brightness,  exquisite  finish  and  mighty  proportions,  solem- 
nity and  gladness,  form  an  atmosphere  about  you,  and  the 
divinest  music  ever  heard  swelling  and  dying  away  in  your 
ears.  This  after  the  Sistine  Chapel  is  indeed  refreshing. 
Why  look  there.  Do  you  see  that  woman  lifting  her  blub- 
bering boy  to  kiss  the  polished  toe  of  that  ugly  stiff  old  bronie 
statue — and  there  is  a  countryman  plump  oown  on  hb  knees 
before  it.  Old  tottering  men,  and  gaily  dressed  girls,  the  pal- 
lid beggar,  the  rosy  gilled  son  of  wealth,  priests  and  laymen, 
nib  their  foreheads  and  touch  their  lips  to  that  ill-shaped,  haIC> 

*  Coleridge*!  Wallenttein.    Tbe  whole  pessege  ia  toij  beMtiM. 

Oh,  no!  it  ii  the  common,  the  quite  common. 
The  thing  of  en  eternal  jeiterdmj. 
What  eter  waa,  and  etermore  retoma, 
Sterling  to-morrow,  for  to-day  'twaa  aterling! 
For  of  the  whoUj  common  ia  man  made, 
And  cnatom  ia  )ua  nniae. 
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worn  ofiT  old  foot,  which,  if  tradition  speak  truth,  once  be- 
longed to  Jupiter.  My  dear  friend,  why  not  worship  sharks 
witn  the  south-sea  islanders.  Is  man  naturally  idiotic,  and 
reason  a  disease?  But  look  again.  Do  you  see  that  confes- 
sional box — ^you  observe  the  jolly  old  priest  holds  in  his  hand 
a  long  fishing  rod,  with  which  he  seems  bobbing  for  Gudgeon. 
A  man  kneels  down,  and  he  taps  him  with  tnat  wonderful, 
though  very  ordinary  looking  cane  pole  over  the  shoulder.  Do 
you  know  what  that  single  touch  did?  It  gave  the  poor  fellow 
assurance  of  some  century  of  pardon  from  purgatory — so  you 
see  he  can  go  directly  and  sin  in  any  and  every  way  for  a 
week  or  two.  Man  need  not  keep  his  conscience.  Much  safer 
to  put  it  into  this  savings  bank  of  Rome,  where  they  pay  in- 
terest in  paper  money.  No  matter  if  the  principal  is  squan- 
dered, and  is  no  more  to  be  found — no  matter  whether  the 
specie  in  vault  equals  the  sum  in  bills.  The  note  is  good  for 
the  present.  I  never  could  have  believed  that  I  comd  have 
looked  on  any  thing  without  toleration;  but  this  passes  my 
philosophy.  Yet  how  much  may  one  learn  from  it.  You 
will  see  from  all  this  that  I  am  sick  of  Rome.  Ancient  Rome 
I  never  loved.  Spite  of  the /)o/i^tca2  talent  and  virtue  of  some 
of  her  sons,  she  was  one  of  the  worst  states  of  antiquity,  both 
in  herself  and  in  her  influence.  She  was  the  great  slave  mart 
and  butchery  house.  She  crushed  liberty,  while  she  diffused 
the  vices  of  civilization.  And  modem  Rome,  what  else  has 
she  ever  been  than  a  lamp  of  darkness,  shedding  error  and 
perplexity  on  every  little  Goshen?" 

[The  iboTe  is  from  %  private  letter  not  intended  for  publication,  hence  some  ex- 
pressions are  more  sharp,  and  the  views  less  balanced,  than  the  writer  would  have 
chosen  had  he  known  it  was  going  farther  than  the  ear  of  friendship.  Writing  in 
the  midst  of  corruptions,  he  expresses  himself  in  language  which  to  us,  at  this 
distance,  may  seem  warm.  But  the  picture  is  so  living,  that  we  could  not  deny 
ourselves  the  wish  to  lay  it  before  our  readers;  and  we  believe  the  writer  will  for- 
give us  for  so  doing.]  £d. 


Art.  5,— HALLS'  SKETCHES, 

Of  History,  Life  and  Manners  in  the  West.     Philadelphia, 

1835—2  vols.  12mo. 

A  general  view  of  the  history,  life  and  manners  of  any  coun- 
try could  scarcely  fail,  with  any  competent  attention  of  the 
author^  tp  be  9  gratifying  subject;  but  in  the  United  States  . 
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such  a  course  of  observations  in  regard  to  any  portion  of  it 
must  be  interesting  to  every  lover  of  American  History.    In 
the  western  country  of  this  Union  the  interest  ought  certainly 
not  to  be  inferior  in  the  fulness  and  fidelity  of  such  engaging 
features  in  the  portrait  of  any  people,    S^ch  views,  however, 
must  always  be  deduced  from  original  documents^  which  in 
the  case  of  Western  America  are  spread  over  a  wide  space  of 
enquiry,  and  more  than  one  language.     The  ramifications  of 
the  Western  history  of  the  United  States,  extend  deep  into 
French  and  Spanish  narrative,  to  say  nothing  of  the  various 
States,  whose  citizens  became  the  pioneers  of  our  portion  of 
the  country.     A  work  of  this  description  will  form  no  light 
undertaking  for  any  author,  even  when  the  histories,  state 
papers,  and  private  memoirs  of  this  part  of  the  confederacy 
shall  have  been  completed.     At  present,  when  such  imperfect 
attempts  have  been  made  to  collect  the  evidences  upon  which 
repose  the  translations  of  our  people;  when  so  mucti  is  yet  to 
be  traced  and  reconciled  orally;  so  much  to  be  found  in  ob- 
scure and  fugitive  publications,  and  mutilated  files  of  provincial 
newspapers;  when  few  if  any  repositories  of  documents,  illus- 
trative of  our  early  history,  are  to  be  found,  the  difliculties  of 
the  undertaking  are  great.     Our  author  seems  to  have  been 
alive  to  these  embarrassments,  as  he  professes  that  "It  has  not 
been  the  object  of  the  writer  to  attempt  any  regular  history 
of  the  Western  States."    How  little  our  author  could  find  to 
assist  his  researches,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  com- 
plimentary remark,  in  his  introduction:  "But/etD  of  the  writers 
who  have  treated  of  the  Western  country,  rank  above  medi- 
ocrity^ and  little  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  this  subject 
is  interestivg  or  true^^ — vol.  I.  p.  13.     Has  not  our  author  ex- 
emplified the  justice  of  his  own  criticism  by  suppressing  the 
former  edition  of  these  sketches  printed  in  1834,  which  con- 
tains this  identical  introduction?    We  had  hoped  that  some  of 
these  obstacles,  which  he  has  himself  so  well  described,  had, 
at  length,  been  overcome  by  one,  who  entertained  such  an  an* 
tipathy  to  mediocrity,  and  was  so  attached  to  the  interesting 
and  the  true.     We  regret  that  this  pleasing  anticipation  has 
not  been  realized  by  the  present  work.     So  far  from  it,  that 
new  diflliculties  have  been  added  to  those  which  formerly  ex- 
isted; new  contradictions  have  been  created;  and  the  whole 
horizon  of  our  history  has   become  more  overclouded  than 
ever.     This  result  is  not  however  surprising;  since  the  writer 
has  not  been  content  with  encountering:  the  embarrassments 
mcident  to  our  Western  States,  since  their  comparatively  re* 
cent  settlement  by  Europeans  and  their  descendants.    Thb 
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field  was  not  wide  enough  for  his  literary  ambition;  he  has, 
shall  we  say  gallantly  or  rashly,  involved  himself  in  the  whole 
modem  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  barbarous   nations. 
Are  there  not  obscurities  enough  in  our  young  annals,  without 
adding  those  arising  out  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries  on  the 
coast  of  Africa? — The  conquests  of  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico. 
Does  it  not  require  an  uncommon  stock  of  foreign  literature 
to  give  an  authentic  epitome  of  these  branches  of  history? 
Yet  where  are  Mr.  Hall's  original  authorities  in  foreign  lan- 
guages?   Indeed,  the  same  question  may  be  asked  in  regard 
to  most  of  the  statements  in  this  book.     In  most  instances 
there  are  no  references  afforded,  which  ci  ve  to  original  authori- 
ty the  justice  due  to  his  merit,  and  enables  readers  and  authors 
to  trace  one  another,  "in  their  own  snow,"  as  Mr.  Gibbon 
pleasantly  terms  it.     Our  author's  practice  of  citing  his  au- 
thorities by  their  titles  only,  in  the  body  of  his  page,  we  not 
only  think  loose,  but  disfiguring,  and  embarrassing  all  critical 
decision.     In  fine,  we  are  disposed  to  think  the  field  of  sketches 
is  too  wide;  their  parts  too  distinct  and  unconnected  in  charac- 
ter; their  statements  too  slightly  deduced  from  original  author- 
ity, and  in   many  important  matters,  utterly  contradictory 
to  it. 

The  plan  of  this  work  embraces  the  following  arduous  out- 
line: 1.  Intercourse  of  the  American  people  with  the  Indians; 
2.  History  of  the  French  settlements;  3  and  4.  Events  in  the 
early  history  of  Kentucky;  5.  Military  operations  in  the  North- 
Western  Territory:  6.  Civil  Institutions  of  the  territories  and 
new  States.  We  will  offer  a  few  reflections  on  most  of  these 
parts. 

1.  Intercourse  oft/ie  American  People  with  the  Indians. 

Under  this  division,  who  would  expect  to  find  an  account  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards,  not  to  Amer- 
icans  only,  but  also  to  African  aborigines?  Yet  such  is  the 
fact;  but  we  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  this  distant  flight. 
The  scope  of  this  division  of  the  work  is  too  great,  and  its  mat- 
ter too  remote  from  history,  life,  or  manners  in  the  West,  to 
be  grouped  with  them.  The  alliance  is  a  forced  one.  The 
views  of  Mr.  Hall  on  this  part  of  his  subject,  are  not  sufli* 
cicntly  enlightened  by  original  and  native  authorities,  and  too 
full  o\  political  speculation  to  maintain  any  critical  details. 

There  is,  however,  one  general  remark  which  strikes  us  as 
applicable  to  this  portion  of  the  work.  It  is  that  in  account- 
ing for  the  wars  which  have  so  unfortunately  characterized 
the  intercourse  of  barbarous  tribes  with  more  cultivated  na« 
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tions,  too  little  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  incooaisteiit 
and  conflicting  states  of  society,  which  have  produced  so  large 
a  share  of  unavoidable  provocation  between  both  parties. 
Neither  can  be  fully  absolved  of  guilt  in  their  sanguinary  and 
ferocious  hostilities.  Yet  it  would  be  equally  foreign  to  truth, 
to  impute  uniform  wrong  to  the  one  people  or  the  other.^  It 
is  a  state  of  things  which  no  human  power  nor  art  can  recon- 
cile. So  long  as  the  husbandman  requires  the  earth  to  be 
cleared  of  its  forests,  and  the  wild  beasts  to  be  destroyed,  to 
make  way  for  his  crops;  so  long  will  the  hunter,  who  delights 
in  these  forests,  and  whose  keenest  pleasures  lie  in  hunting 
these  beasts,  be  irreconcilably  the  enemy  of  the  former.  Thus 
wars  between  civilized  people  and  their  savage  neighbors, 
have  often  been  indispensable  to  save  agricultural  society  from 
the  ravages  of  barbarians.  The  iron  hand  of  military  violence 
seems  to  have  been  alone  competent  to  break  down  the  perti- 
nacity of  barbarism;  as  well  as  to  save  and  spread  the  blessed 
fruits  of  civilization.  These  remarks  particularly  bear  upon 
the  intercourse  of  the  American  people  with  the  Indians. 
Every  device,  every  forbearance  of  the  most  untiring  benevo- 
lence has  been  resorted  to  in  vain,  to  rescue  the  Indian  tribes 
of  the  United  States  from  tho  barbarism  which  has  devoured, 
and  will  continue  its  havoc  until  the  natives  shall  be  extin- 
guished. Nothing  but  abandoning  his  savage  condition  can 
preserve  the  red  man  from  annihilation  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  where  the  last  mournful  experiment  is  trying 
upon  his  destinies. 

2.  History  of  the  French  Settlements  in  the  West, 

This  is  a  branch  of  western  historj'  to  which  the  attention 
of  American  writers  cannot  be  too  pressingly  invited.  What 
a  mine  of  curious  memorial  might  be  opened,  in  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  French  Jesuits  and  other  missionaries  of  that 
nation  of  enterprising  travellers!  These  adventures  ransre 
from  about  1600  to  1763,  embracing  the  rise  of  Detroit,  MichilTi- 
mackinac,  Cahokia,  Kaska^^kia,  Peoria,  and  St.  Louis,  in  our 
north-western  territory.  It  is  known  that  the  Jesuits  are  in  the 
practice  of  publishing  the  intelligence  collected  by  the  members 
of  their  order  at  the  close  of  each  century.  Many  of  these  devoted 
missionaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  spent  their  lives 
amidst  our  savages,  attempting  to  convert  them  to  the  cross. 
An  American  writer  would  be  valuably  employed  in  exam- 
ining the  original  accounts  of  the  enterprises  performed  by 
these  distinguished  explorers  of  this  continent.  How  mucn 
obliged  the  country  would  have  been  to  Mr.  Hall,  if  he  had 
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devoted  his  lively  and  interesting  powers  to  the  investigation 
of  these  rich  and  curious  materi^s,  instead  of  second  hand  and 
detached  notices.  How  gratifying  to  have  filed  the  meagre 
chronological  memoranda,  which  Mr.  Hall  has  given  of  the  an- 
cient French  villages,  with  the  persons,  the  routes,  and  other 
living  features  of  narration.  This  has  been  well  done  with  re- 
gard to  St.  Louis,  vol.  1.  p.  165,  which  purports  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  Illinois  Monthly  Magazine,  which  was  edited 
by  Mr.  Hall. 

There  is  another  specimen  of  Gallo  American  history,  lately 
published  in  the  2d  edition  of  the  History  of  Kentucky,  by 
the  writer  of  the  present  article,  which  leads  to  the  anticipa- 
tion of  a  more  grateful  repast  from  similar  materials  not  laid 
before  the  American  public.  The  instance  to  which  allusion 
is  made,  is,  the  abstract  of  father  Marquette's  Journal,  furnish- 
ed for  the  above  work  by  Mr.  Jared  Sparks,  of  Massachusetts. 
The  details  of  this  adventurous  enterprise,  undertaken  in  1673, 
for  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  are  full  of  the  most  lively 
interest,  and  will,  we  trust,  allure  our  scholars  to  farther  re- 
searches in  the  same  language.  0 

In  pursuing  these  French  settlements,  of  which  Mr.  Hall 
has  furnished  mere  dates,  and  these  on  nameless  authority;  we 
are  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  our  old  familiar  acquaintance 
Pittsburg;  and  likewise  the  battle  of  Kenhawa,  or  Point 
Pleasant;  Mcintosh  and  Crawford's  campai^s;  and  Is'jt  and 
merriest,  the  huntings  and  weddings  of  Western  Virginia. 
How  these  matters  came  to  be  arranged  under  the  French  set- 
tlements, we  are  at  a  loss  to  suppose.  It  is,  however,  but  a 
fault  of  method^  which  is  by  no  means  a  serious  objection  in 
this  very  immethodical  age.  Indeed,  the  writer  of  these 
sketches  seems  to  disdain  the  vulgar  restraints  of  time  and 
method  throughout  his  work.  They  perhaps  favor  too  much 
of  the  mediocrity,  which  he  so  much  despises.  Nothing  is 
more  common  with  this  writer  than  to  state  his  dates  in  every 
order,  but  the  chronological  one.  Thus  we  have  the  events 
of  1793,  and  then  those  of  1780,  vol.  2,  pp.  13 — 15;  acain, 
we  have  the  settlement  of  Ohio  in  1789  on  pa^e  153,  vol.  2, 
under  the  Civil  Institutions  of  the  new  states,  after  the  victory 
of  Wayne  in  1794,  on  p.  149.  There  is  in  this  work  a 
curious  account  of  a  Tramontane  order  in  Virginia,  with  the 
badge  oi^ golden  horse-shoe^  which  was  worn  by  its  members, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Gov.  Spotswood,  in  commemora- 
tion of  an  expedition  to  the  western  mountains  of  Virginia, 
Su  184,  vol.  1.  This  is  quoted  from  an  old  work  bv  Hugh 
ones,  printed  at  James  Town,  Virginia,  in  1724.    The  facts 
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are  gravely  assented  to  by  our  author  jet  some  of  the  best 
informed  men  in  the  capital  of  Vireinia  informed  the  writer 
of  these  remarks,  that  although  tney  were  curious  in  such 
matters,  they  knew  nothing  of  it.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  merely 
negative  testimony;  and  the  chaplain  to  the  assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia may,  or  may  not  have  told  the  truth.  The  mixture  rf 
a  Latin  motto  of  "«c  juvat  transcendere  montes^^^  with  an 
English  title  of  "Tramontane  order,"  which  is  said  to  have 
been  engraved  on  the  horse-shoes,  is  rather  a  suspicious  cir- 
cumstance for  this  precious  morsel  of  American  knighthood, 
these  knights  of  the  horse-shoe.  Not  that  any  fastidious  re- 
publican should  turn  up  his  nose  at  this  chivalric  order,  in  the 
old  domininion;  why  not  have  Inights  of  the  horse-shoe,  as 
of  the  garter,  the  thistle,  on  the  golden  fleece? 

There  is  a  disagreement  between  our  author  and  M.  Vol- 
ney,  respecting  the  settlement  of  Vincennes,  which  the  latter 
maikes  about  1735,  from  his  secret  enquiries;  though  the  learn- 
ed Dr.  Br6te,  bishop  of  Vincennes,  makes  it  about  1700.  Mr. 
Hall  makes  the  date  of  this  town  1702.  In  connection  with 
this  part  of  our  subject,  it  may  be  asked,  why  all  notice  of  the 
first  fort  established  by  the  Ohio  Company  in  1753,  and  the 
interesting  circumstances  of  the  French  operations  against 
General  Braddock,  in  1755,  should  be  omitted,  when  such  co- 
pious details  are  furnished  by  Mr.  Sparks  in  his  incomparable 
notes  lo  the  great  national  work — the  writings  of  Washington. 

3  and  4.  Early  Events  in  the  History  of  Kentucky. 

In  this  part  of  the  work,  Mr.  Hall  has  availed  himself  of 
other  men's  labors,  without  any  acknowledgment,  in  a  manner 
we  can  neither  reconcile  with  justice  nor  generosity.  Now  it 
strikes  us  that  when  a  man  has  brought  to  light  new  sources 
of  information,  either  by  the  revival  of  forgotten  documents, 
or  by  obtaining  new  facts;  he  should  enjoy  the  credit  due  to 
labors  for  the  public  gratification  with  writere  who  may  have 
gathered  the  fruit  of  those  labors.  Such  we  consider  the  case 
with  the  descent  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  Taylors,  in  1769; 
the  expedition  of  Capt.  Thomas  Bullitt  with  the  McAfees,  in 
1773;  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  in  1768;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  proprietary  government  in  Kentucky,  by  Hender- 
son &  Co.  in  1775.  These  facts  are  all  used  without  any  inti- 
mation that  they  were  not  the  result  of  the  author's  own  en- 
quiries. 

In  regard  to  the  treaty  of  Port  Stanwix,  this  memorable 
transaction  had  almost  faded  from  the  public  mind;  no 
copy  exists  in  the  printed  collections  of  our  Indian  treaties. 
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The  writer  of  this  article,  with  great  trouble  and  disappoint- 
menty  traced  this  treaty  from  Dr.  Franklin's  memorial  in  his 
works,  through  the  ancient  colonial  papers  to  the  library  of 
Congress.  Yet  obscure  as  the  traces  of  this  treaty  were,  it 
was  not  deficient  in  importance;  since  it  forms  the  first  alien- 
ation of  Indian  title  to  territory  south  of  the  Ohio,  between 
the  Cherokee,  Hogohege,  or  Tennessee  river,  and  Wood 
creek  in  New  York.  It  is  indeed  the  foundation  of  historical 
notices  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States;  and  was 

freatly  relied  upon  in  Virginia,  during  the  controversy  with 
[enderson  &  Co,  as  an  evidence  of  her  title.  True  it  is,  that 
the  title  acquired  by  this  treaty  was  rendered  invalid  for  all 
the  country  west  of  the  Kenhawa,  by  the  treaty  of  Hard  La- 
bor, of  the  previous  October,  1768,  confirmed  by  the  treaty 
of  Lochaber  in  1770;  both  negotiated  in  North  Carolina  by 
the  British  Crown.  Mr.  Hall  not  only  withholds  all  credit 
from  others  for  reviving  this  ancient  and  important  document 
of  western  history;  but  with  the  treaty  under  his  eyes,  mis- 
takes its  purport  so  much,  as  to  represent  it  as  ceding  the 
country  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  and  east  of  the  Great  Miami, 
p.  247,  vol.  I,  while  not  an  acre  north-west  of  that  river  was 
ceded  by  the  Indians  till  the  treaty  of  Fort  Mcintosh  in  1785, 
and  that  of  Fort  Harmar  in  1789,  and  that  of  Greenville  in 
1795. — Land  Law  U.  S.  p.  148.  In  other  treaties  the  author 
has  not  made  the  most  precise  enquiries.  In  page  251,  vol.  1, 
he  states  there  were  "two  several  deeds  signed"  by  the  Chero- 
kee chiefs  at  the  treaty  of  Wotauga,  in  March,  1775.  These 
-"two  grants  comprehended  several  tracts  lying  within  the 
chartered  limits  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina."  Now  the 
first  grant  embraced  the  territory  of  the  present  state  of  Ken- 
tucky, between  the  rivers  Cantuckey,  Chenoee,  or  Kentucky 
and  Cumberland,  the  Ohio  and  the  Cumberland  mountain. 
Upon  this  there  is  nodispute;  the  other  was  for  a  tract  of  coun- 
try which  is  thus  described  by  Hall,  though  no  treaty  is  specially 
referred  to  or  produced — "Beginning  on  the  Holstein  river, 
where  the  course  of  Powell's  mountain  strikes  the  same;  thence 
up  the  same  river  as  it  meanders,  to  where  the  Virginia  line 
crosses  the  same;  thence  westward  along  the  line  run  by  Don- 
elson,  to  a  point  six  English  miles  eastward  of  the  long  island 
in  said  Holston  river;  thence  a  direct  course  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  great  Canaway,  until  it  reaches  the  top  ridge  of  Powell's 
mo  untain;  thence  westward  along  the  said  ridge  to  the  place 
of  beginning."  Now  this  grant,  so  ascribed  to  the  Cherokees 
at  Watauga,  is  almost  word  for  word,  the  grant  of  the  Chero- 
kees to  the  crown  in  1770  at  Lochaber.    The  subject  is  nott 
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however,  devoid  of  obscurity,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaiD- 
ing  original  documents;  but  I  have  heard  of  an  Indian  treaty 
in  1779,  negotiated  for  the  country  between  the  Kentudrjr 
and  Kenhawa  rivers,  at  Long  Island  in  Holston,  by  Gov. 
Shelby.  The  original,  however,  cannot  be  obtained  from 
North  Carolina.*  It  may  be  doubted  whether  so  small  a  tract 
of  country  contained  millions  of  acres,  as  asserted  by  Mr. 
Hall;  and  it  certainly  lay  in  the  province  of  Virgjmia  much  more 
than  in  N.  Carolina.  Our  author  has  the  merit  of  publishing 
several  new  and  interesting  documents  upon  this  mattcfr,  as 
the  treaty  of  Lochaber  and  the  affidavit  of  Col.  Donelson,  who 
surveyed'  the  Western  line  of  Virginia  under  that  treaty. 
This  line  should  have  been  extended  from  **a  point  six  miles 
east  of  Long  Island,  in  Holsten,  to  the  confluence  of  the  Great 
Canaway  and  the  Ohio  rivers;"  but  from  the  preference  of  the 
Indians  for  natural  boundaries,  Col.  Donelson  savs,  he  ran  the 
boundary  to  the  head  of  the  Kentucky  river;  and  thence  down 
the  same  to  the  Ohio,  and  up  the  latter  river  to  the  Kenhawa. 
Sketches  248,  vol.  I.  This  would  leave  an  Indian  territory  be- 
tween the  Kentucky  and  Kenhawa  rivers,  which  we  believe 
was  not  alienated  to  Virginia  till  1779,  as  previously  mention- 
ed, if  it  ever  was,  to  Richard  Henderson  &  Co.  There  is  no 
treaty  shown  for  this  latter  grant;  although  in  justice  to  Mr. 
Hall,  the  above  company  make  that  assertion  in  their  petition 
to  Congress  in  1795. — Sketches,  vol.  2,  appendix,  p.  272.  The 
subject  of  treaties  appears  to  have  some  fatality  for  our  author. 
The  following  remarks  appear  in  vol.  2,  p.  31:  "It  appears  that 
very  shortly  after  these  events,  (meaning  the  first  private  ne- 

fotiation  for  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi,  between  Judge  Se- 
astian  and  Don  Gayoso,  in  1795,)  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  settled  the  long  agi- 
tated question  in  reference  to  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi." Yet  there  are  only  eight  years  between  these  events, 
namely,  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  and  the  above  negotiation; 
the  one  happened  in  1795 — Journal  of  the  Kentucky  House 
of  Representatives,  1806-7,  and  Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  vol.  2, 
appendix  5  &  45;  the  second  in  1803.  Can  the  Spanish  treaty 
of  1795,  acknowledging  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  nav- 
igate the  Mississippi,  and  granting  a  qualified  right  of  deposite, 
at  New  Orleans,  have  been  confounded  with  the  treatv  for 

*  On  tpplicatioB  through  R.  M.  Johnson  to  the  Executive  Depurtment  of  North 

Carolina,  the  Secretary  of  Sute  replied,  that  ''The  Treaty  of  Holaton  with  tbt 

Cherokee  Indians  in  1779,  with  the  Record  thereof,  was  burnt  in  the  State  Librur, 

when  the  State  House  was  burnt."'   A  copy  was  however  made  for  Mr.  B.  W, 

.X«eigfa,  in  1890.    Got.  Shelby  described  the  treaty  as  above  mentioned. 
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the  cession  of  Louisiana.  It  was  the  fonner  too,  whose  news 
arriving  at  New  Orleans,  frustrated  the  private  convention  of 
Sebastian  and  Gayoso;  as  the  testimony  of  Judge  Innes  before 
a  le^lative  committee  in  1806,  established.  Nor  is  it  one  of 
the  least  surprising  circumstances,  in  relating  the  early  events 
in  the  History  of  Kentucky,  that  while  the  establishment  of 
the  three  elder  counties  in  1780  is  thought  worthy  of  notice; 
neither  the  first  municipal  appellation  of  Fincastle  county,  nor 
the  first  district  county  of  Kentucky  in  1776,  is  at  all  recorded. 
Yet  the  latter  circumstance  is  the  foundation  of  the  political 
existence  of  Kentucky;  and  it  is,  moreover,  the  fruit  of  Col. 
G.  R.  Clarke's  generous  mission  to  Virginia  through  a  wilder- 
ness, beset  with  every  danger.  By  this  measure,  too,  the  pro- 
prietary government  of  the  colony  of  Transylvania,  in  North 
America,  (as  Kentucky  was  termed  by  Henderson  &  Co.)  was 
effectually  put  down.  It  would  be  a  source  of  pleasure  if  no 
graver  matters  of  criticism  were  presented  in  this  work  than 
this,  to  say  the  very  least,  careless  confusion  of  dates  and 
mistake  of  circumstances;  but  the  view  of  the  Spanish  conspi- 
racy in  Kentucky,  in  this  book,  forms  such  a  strange  tissue  of 
misstatement,  and  it  is  in  itself  so  curious  a  passage  in  Ken- 
tucky history  that  it  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  without  no- 
ti6e.  This  matter  can  only  be  corrected  by  a  brief  narrative 
which  has  been  drawn  from  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Kentucky  in  1806-7,  exhibiting  testimony  ob- 
tained on  this  foreign  intrigue.  It  appears  from  this  authority, 
together  with  the  life  of  Gen.  Wilkinson,  that  this  conspiracy 
commenced  in  1788,  at  New  York,  by  overtures  from  Don 
Gardoqui  to  John  Brown,  then  a  representative  from  Virginia 
in  the  old  Congress.  The  object  of  these  overtures  was  to  de- 
tach Kentucky  from  the  confederacy  by  commercial  privileges 
at  New  Orleans;  as  this  attempt  proved  abortive,  it  will  be  no 
farther  noticed  here,  than  to  mention  that  much  new  and  in- 
teresting testimony  on  this  affair  has  been  published  in  the 
late  edition  of  the  History  of  Kentucky.  Another  attempt  at 
the  same  insidious  purpose  was  again  proposed  in  1795,  by  a 
convention  for  exclusive  commercial  favors  to  Kentucky,*  in 
the  Mississippi  trade,  which  was  negotiated  at  New  Madrid, 
and  broken  off,  as  previously  mentioned.  It  is  true,  as  Mr. 
Hall  remarks,  vol.  2,  p.  34,  that  this  instrument  contained  no 
allusion  to  any  political  connexion  between  the  people  of 
Kentndiy  and  the  Spanish  government;"  but  it  may  well  be 
suspected  that  more  was  meant  than  met  the  eye.  Dismissing 
so  mere  a  conjecture,  without  an  inference,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  the  acceptance  of  favors  from  a  foreign  power 
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not  common  to  the  nation » would  have  been  a  violatton  of  the 
commercial  equality  guaranteed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  dangerous  interference  with  the  exclusive  func- 
tions of  the  general  government  to  regulate  foreign  trade  and 
treat  with  other  nations.  Still  this  affair,  abortive  as  its  pur- 
poses proved,  miffht  be  passed  over  with  slight  censure  on  the 
parties,  if  they  had  committed  no  farther  offence.  But  not 
content  with  these  intrigues,  in  1797,  two  years  after  a  solemn 
treaty  had  been  concluded  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States,  a  much  more  serious  attempt  was  made  by  the  same  par* 
ties  against  the  peace  and  union  of  these  States.  Thomas 
Power  was  again  the  Spanish  emissary,  as  he  had  been  in 
1795;  he  came  to  the  Palls  of  Ohio  and  again  resorted  to  judge 
Sebastian  as  his  agent  with  the  gentlemen  of  Kentucky.  He 
now  urged  the  leading  men  of  the  State,  in  the  name  of  Gov. 
De  Carondelet,  to  erect  a  government  independent  ofiliefede' 
red  authority^  to  seize  Fort  Massac  on  the  Ohioj  and  dispossess 
the  United  States^  troops.  To  effect  these  perfidious  intrigues, 
ample  means,  in  money  and  arms^  the  former  to  the  extent  of 
one  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  were  freely  offered  by 
Gov.  De  Carrondelet.  These  offers  were  indignantly  rejected 
by  Judge  Innes,  and  Col.  Nicholas;  and  tbe  Spanish  treaty 
was  at  length  put  in  a  train  of  execution.  Yet  the  Kentucky 
agent,  in  a  negotiation  involving  civil  war  and  insurrection  in 
its  consummation,  is  styled  by  Mr.  Hall,  p.  31,  vol.  2,  "a  volun- 
teer in  a  patriotic  though  delicate  enterprise."  To  be  sure, 
these  epithets  are  used  in  reference  to  the  negotiation  of  1795; 
for  strange  as  it  may  appear,  our  author  seems  to  know  of  no 
other  aspect  of  the  Spanish  conspiracy.  He  states  nothing 
about  the  nefarious  intrigue  of  1797,  though  it  forms  a  portion 
of  the  legislative  records  of  Kentucky.  These,  one  would 
think,  should  have  attracted  the  attention  of  a  writer  upon  the 
^affairs  of  that  State,  quite  as  much  as  the  private  papers  of 
one  who  had  incurred  the  condemnation  of  all  parties,  when 
it  was  proved  before  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  that  he 
had  become  a  pensioner  of  Spain,  while  a  judge  on  the  su- 
preme bench  of  Kentucky.  The  error  of  Mr.  Hall  is  the 
more  remarkable,  that  this  conspiracy  threw  the  common- 
wealth about  which  he  writes,  into  the  most  violent  and 
acrimonious  paroxysms  of  party.  Our  author  seems  to  know 
the  account  of  the  pension  to  Judge  Sebastian,  but  nothing 
of  the  treasonable  offers  communicated  by  him  to  Jud^  Innes 
and  Col.  Nicholas.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  vol.  ^  p.  36» 
'*We  are  not  aware  of  a  single  act  in  the  uJicie  transaction 
which  involves  the  slightest  imputation  upon  the  patriotism 
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of  the  gentlemen  concerned,  unless  it  be  the  receipt  of  money 
by  Sebastian."  A^ain,  p.  37,  *'Sbe  (meaning  Kentucky)  hak 
reared  man^  illustrious  patriots,  but  none  who  have  served  her 
more  faithfully  through  a  period  of  extraordinary  emibarrass- 
ment  and  peril,  than  Brown,  Innes,  Nicholas,  and  Sebastian." 
We  can  assure  Mr.  Hall,  from  a  Ions  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  people  of  Kentucky,  that  they,  and  none  more 
than  the  descendants  of  the  first  three  of  their  ancient  and  dis> 
tinguished  public  servants  above  mentioned,  will  regard  their 
association  with  Judge  Sebastian  as  equals  in  fame,  with  much 
the  same  complacency,  that  they  would  consider  the  assertion 
that  Arnold  and  Burr  were  the  equals  of  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson. It  is  indeed  political  profanation  to  mingle  men  of 
of  such  opposite  character  in  the  same  strain  of  eulogy.  The 
fathers  of  Kentucky  ought  not  to  be  classed  with  a  foreign 
pensioner. 

5.  Military  Operation  in  the  North-Western  Territory. 

This  part  of  our  work  will  be  despatched  in  much  shorter 
compass  than  the  former.  I  did  expect  that  after  my  publica- 
tion of  the  principal  points  in  General  Clark's  papers,  wjien 
they  had  been  suffered  to  repose  for  upwards  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, the  celebrated  Illinois  campaigns  of  this  gallant  officer 
would  in  future  have  been  exhibited  faithfully.  It  is  a  portion 
of  our  history,  which  before  that  time  had  been  known  to  the 

Jublic,  more  by  its  results  than  its  details.  Yet  so  far  from 
udge  Hall's  account  of  this  transaction,  which  is  most  recent, 
being  most  particular,  and  most  free  from  error;  it  presents 
mistakes  which  were  never  presented  before,  and  which  the 
Western  source  of  the  work  and  the  presumed  familiarity  of 
the  author  with  western  affairs,  are  calculated  to  perpetuate. 
The  whole  plan  of  this  expedition  originated  with  Gen.  Clark 
(then  an  inferior  officer)  and  was  pressed  by  his  military  genius 
on  the  approbation  of  Gov.  Henry  and  the  Executive  Council 
of  Virginia.  Its  honors  in  conception  and  execution  belong 
to  that  hero,  and  should  ever  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  his 
memory.  The  first  error  which  attracts  our  notice  in  Mr. 
Hall's  account  of  the  Illinois  expedition  of  1778,  is,  the  num- 
ber of  men  under  the  command  of  its  chief.  This  is  said, 
vol.  2,  p.  119,  to  have  been  "between  two  and  three  hundred 
men."  Now,  this  officer  declares  in  his  memoir  which  I  have 
quoted,  p.  50,  that  he  had  "but  four  companies;"  and  although 
he  does  not  mention  their  numbers,  yet  he  does  say,  that  after 
receiving  two  companies  of  French  volunteers  for  his  expedi- 
tion against  Vincennes  in  1779,  that  he  had  only  170  men. 

80 
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Tlie  presumption  is,  that  a  very  small  number,  if  any,  was  left 
itt  Kaskaskia,  at  so  perilous  a  time,  and  after  detaching  forty* 
six  men  in  the  galley,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Ro> 
gers,  which  was  despatched  round  from  Kaskaskia  to  ascend 
the  Wabash.  There  is  also  a  letter  of  (Jo v.  Henry,  just  pub- 
"fisbed  in  the  History  of  Kentucky,  which  mentions  that  CoL 
Clark  had  "one  hundred  and  seventy  or  eighty  men." — ^But- 
ter's History,  p.  533, 2d  edition.  What  may  be  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Hall  for  this  assertion  is  left  to  conjecture.  An  error 
of  an  opposite  eflfect,  in  favor  of  the  enemy,  represents  Kas- 
kaskia as  a  "garrisoned  town,"  and  as  "fortified." — Vol  2, 
p.  119.  It  is  true  thei^  was  a  fort;  but  the  only  garrison  that 
could  be  obtained  for  it  was  the  militia  of  the  village,  who,  at 
the  attack  by  Col.  Clark,  were  snugly  at  their  own  houses;  and 
their  governor,  M.  Rocheblave,  was  in  bed.  But  this  notice 
has  extended  too  far;  the  remainder  must  be  condensed.  Mr. 
Hall  omits  all  account  of  the  first  voluntary  submission  of  Vin- 
cennes  to  the  government  of  Virginia,  in  August,  1778.  He 
represents  Col.  Clark  as  visiting  Kentucky  for  the  first  time, 
in  1777,  p.  118;  yet  it  is  well  known  that  this  gentleman  came 
lo  Kentucky  in  1775,  and  was  formally  chosen  by  the  people 
of  West  Pincastle,  on  Ken tucke,  as  their  representative  to  the 
Convention  of  Virginia,  in  1776.  The  British  garrison  of 
Vincennes  is  represented  as  a  well  appointed  body  of  soldiers, 
twice  as  numerous  as  his  (Clark's)  own  followers,"  p.  123. 
Col  Clark  states  the  garrison  that  surrendered  as  seventy-nine. 
Butler,  p.  87,  after  a  slight  siege.  Is  79  twice  170?  These 
events  are  spoken  of  as  "65  years  ago,"  p.  120;  can  178  or 
179,  the  years  in  which  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes  were  taken 
W  Clark,  be  65  years  from  1835,  the  date  of  these  sketches? 
These  are  minor  errors  of  numbers  and  date;  so  is  the  settle- 
ment of  Louisville,  which  preceded  the  capture  of  Kaskaskia, 
if  Corn  Island,  the  seat  of  our  first  colony,  is  a  part  of  the 
settlement;  and  it  still  preceded  the  capture  of  Vincennes,  and 
did  not  succeed  it,  even  on  the  main  bank.  The  expedition  of 
Clark  represented  to  be  in  1785,  against  the  Wabash  Indians, 
was  in  the  succeeding  year,  as  all  the  previous  records  of  Ken- 
tucky attest. 

But  we  must  stop,  with  the  expression  of  our  sincerest  re- 
t,  that  a  writer  who  possesses  so  easy  a  flow  of  style  as  Mr. 

all,  should,  by  his  inattention  to  authorities,  and  the  dry,  but 
fndispensible  investigation  of  old  papers  and  dates,  have  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  preceding  remarks.  Yet  it  is  due  to  the 
public,  that  mistakes  calculated  to  embarrass  the  whole  history 
ctf  the  westem  country  should  be  temperately  stated^  however 
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painful  the  task  may  have  been.  Were  the  author  less  dis- 
tinguished in  our  young  literature  than  be  is,  his  errors  would 
not  so  imperiously  require  exposure.  Maiut  Butuou 
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Composed  November ^  1832,  after  voitnessing  tfte  impressive  Cer* 

emony  in  the  SouUi  Churchy  Boston. 

1 

Why  is  the  city  stinrcd! 

Why  stand  its  streets  along, 
With  aspect  thos  sedate, 

The  still  increasing  throngi 
2 
Why  is  that  ancient  church 

With  sable  drapery  hungi 
Around  a  coffin,  stand 

The  mingled  old  and  young. 

3 

Around  a  stranger^s  corpse 

Gather  the  yuung  and  old, 
While,  in  warm,  simple  words,  , 

The  stranger's  worth  is  told. 
4 
What  sympathy  connects — 

What  common  feeling  binds. 

With  chain  of  earnest  thought, 

This  group  of  varied  minds! 

5 

Life's  hollow  shows  and  forms, 

One  moment  breaking  through. 
There  comes  to  all  a  reuse 
Of  what  is  Real  and  True. 
6 
For  clearly  to  their  hearts 

By  word  and  act  are  shown. 
In  this  man's  life  and  death, 
A  loTe  for  truth  alone. 
7 
A  love  which  penetrates 

The  dark  veil  hung  abroad, 
^y  human  creeds  and  forms, 
fhknp  the  LiTiHO  Go9r 
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8 
And  piercing  mists  as  dizk,, 

Its  gtxe  of  loTS  miy  scan. 
His  image  in  the  soul, 

Of  much  perverted  man. 

9 
Before  the  Father  God, 

It  bends  with  humbled  will. 
To  help  the  brother  man, 

Exerts  its  strength  and  skiH. 

10 
Beneath  a  darkened  skj, 

They  carry  forth  their  guest, 
To  where  their  fathers  sleep. 

Their  honored  ones,  their  best. 

11 
The  spirit  is  not  gone 

Which  brought  those  fathers  here. 
Their  sons  the  stranger  mourn, 

Their  sous  the  good  revere.         x.  r.  e. 


Art.  7.— PUBLIC   WORSHIP. 

Is  not  this  a  misnomer?  How  many  go  to  church  for  the 
purpose  of  worshipping  God?  Who  feels  that  the  great  end 
of  meeting  together  has  been  fulfilled,  unless  they  have  heard 
a  sermon  upon  the  Sunday?  By  the  fireside  a  prayer  and  a 
chapter  of  the  Word  suffice  for  us,  but  not  so  at  church;  there 
too,  commonly,  the  intellectual  pleasure  coming  from  the  ser- 
mon is  the  great  thing.  "Who  preaches?"  is  the  question 
when  the  bell  rings,  and  as  that  is  answered,  we  go  or  stay. 
Should  this  be  so?  Ought  we  not  in  the  house  of  prayer  to  be 
more  active,  and  less  passive;  prayers  and  worshippers  rather 
than  hearers? 

Public  instruction  is  a  good  thing,  and  instruction  must  be 
public,  while  worship  may  be  private;  but  our  fear  is,  that 

£ublic  worship  if  desirable,  is  too  generally  neglected,  and  at 
sast  by  Unitarians.  The  Episcopal  Church  has  provided  a 
service  in  which  the  congregation  bear  a  part.  We  like  this> 
for  we  think  it  leads  to  and  aids  devotion.  The  Methodists 
also,  are  by  their  foruis  called  on  to  worship  aloud;  and  though 
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many,  not  of  that  sect,  rail  at  their  extravagancies,  few  profit 
by  their  excellencies. 

At  Boston,  the  Unitarian  church  over  which  Dr.  Freeman 
was,  and  Mr.  Greenwood  is,  pastor,  still  uses  the  Episcopal 
service,  altered  to  meet  its  views.  Is  not  this  example  worthy 
of  consideration?  If  we  go  to  church  to  worship,  is  not  that 
form  the  best  which  allows  and  induces  all  to  join  in  the  pray- 
ers and  other  services  by  which  we  worship?  And  in  this 
point  of  view  how  superior  the  Episcopal  to  the  Presbyterian 
form.  And  should  any  hesitate  to  borrow  from  an  opposing 
sect,  they  have  but  to  remember  that  the  prevailing  form  is 
borrowed  from  the  Presbyterians. 

The  music,  also,  as  a  part  of  worship,  is  too  little  thought 
of.  Where  all  join,  as  in  some  Methodist  churches,  the  very 
absence  of  perfection  and  melody  produces  the  desired  effect; 
it  is  like  the  shouting  of  a  great  multitude,  or  any  other  sound 
without  harmony,  but  flowing  from,  and  full  of  feeling, — it 
rouses  feeling;  while  we  could  smile  as  musicians,  at  the  dis- 
cord— as  men,  we  are  swept  away  by  the  pervading  energy. 
Or  where  this  is  not  the  case,  but  a  small  and  trained  choir  alone 
are  heard,  the  same  end  is  gained;  the  perfectness  produces 
solemn  thoughts, 

'^A.nd  the  wrapt  spirit,  on  the  wings  of  sound, 
Floats  in  mid -ether." 

But  too  often  we  find  all  of  the  discord  and  none  of  the 
warmth;  too  often,  a  few  poor  singers,  untrained,  and  ever 
changing,  so  that  the  choir  is  never  the  same  three  weeks  to- 
gether,— excite  the  merriment  of  the  children,  and  the  pity  of 
the  musician;  and  yet  this  choir  is  to  assist  in  public  worship! 
Far  better  have  one  good  singer,  or  a  whole  house  full  of  bad 
ones. 

Upon  these  points  we  believe  some  change  is  needful,  and 
will  ere  long  be  called  for;  and  also  upon  many  others  con- 
nected with  public  worship;  among  which  is  the  present  neces^ 
sity  put  on  clergymen  of  preaching  two  new  sermons  every 
week.  This  is  what  no  man  should  do,  and  particularly  no 
Unitarian,  for  he  cannot,  like  the  orthodox,  dwell  month  after 
month  and  year  after  year  upon  the  few  points  of  depravity, 
election,  salvation,  damnation,  &c.;  he  must,  from  his  creed, 
be  ever  intellectually  at  work.  On  this  account,  more  than 
any  other,  do  Unitarian  ministers  become  weak  and  broken 
down  sooner  than  those  of  other  sects,  whose  faith  calls  on 
them  for  much  less  reflection  and  thought. 

Another  point  worthy  of  consideration  in  large  towns,*  is 
the  propriety  of  giving  up  afternoon  for  evening  services.    We 
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believe  the  general  adoption  of  this  plan  would  be  of  adviB* 
tage  both  to  preachers  and  hearers;  those  that  love  a  nap  after 
dinner,  could  take  it  at  home,  and  those  that  now  stay  from 
service  to  take  care  of  their  children,  could,  in  the  afternoon, 
without  scandal,  walk  with  them,  and  in  the  evening  put  them 
to  bed,  and  go  themselves  to  church.  All  of  these  matters,  at 
which  we  have  now  but  hinted,  deserve  to  be  treated  moie 
fully,  and  at  some  future  moment  may  be  discussed  at  large. 

J.  H.  r. 


Aht.  8.— creeds. 

The  right  of  adopting  human  formularies  as  the  standard  of 
Christian  doctrine,  is  one  assumedf  not  given  by  Christ  or  his 
apostles.     We  call  them  human  formularies,  for  we  need  not 
say  that  in  them  scripture  language  is  by  no  means  adhered  to, 
but  on  the  contrary,  almost  all  the  words  and  phrases  of  pop- 
ular creeds,  are  such  as  are  no  where  found  in   scripture. 
Their  framers  do,  indeed,  assert  that  they  adhere  to  the  sense 
of  scripture,  but  the  explanation  and  mode  of  expression  are 
entirely  their  own,  and  the  creed  is  therefore,  at  best,  a  human 
formulary  of  divine  truth.     The   right  of  adopting  such  a 
formulary  as  a  standard  of  divine  truth,  we  dispute.     If  scrip- 
ture language  were  retained,  or,  if  the  creed  simply  stated  the 
facts  of  Chnstianity,  we  should  have  less  objection.     To  adopt 
such  a  creed  would  only  be  another  way  of  saying,  "Our  only 
creed  is  the  Bible."    Of  this  sort  is  the  "apostles'  creed,**  used 
in  the  Episcopal  Church.     It  confines  itself  to  facts  and  scrip- 
ture language,  and  introduces  no  human  explanations;  and 
therefore  every  Christian  of  every  name,  with  a  few  individual 
exceptions  can  assent  to  it  without  hesitation.*    It  is  without 
the  worst  characteristics  of  most  creeds,  the  very  object  of 
which  is,  to  draw  a  line  between  those  who  can,  and  those 
who  cannot,  sign  them;  and  therefore  no  sect,  which  uses 
written  articles  of  faith,  is  satisfied  with  this  creed:  "a  creed 
which  every  one  who  calls  himself  a  Christian  can  sign,  say 
they,  is  &s  bad  as  no  creed.     We  want  something  which  will 
make  a  distinction,  so  that  we  mny  know  the  wolves  in  lamb's 
clothing.     It  is  not  enough  for  a  man  to  say  that  he  believes 
in  scripture,  we  must  know  what  he  understands  by  scrip- 

*  If  we  take  ont  Um  woidi  ««He  defended  into  Acff,*'  or  tlUr  fiw  fett  word 
^lbdl*'to<Hh0«nTO.'* 
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tnre,^  '<It  can  be  shown^^  says  the  Presbyterian  Magazine, 
**that  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  the  Bible  is  no^«  and 
cannot  be  used  as  the  sole  test  of  orthodoxy,  while  any  regard 
is  paid  to  truth  in  the  constitution  of  a  church."  This  extra- 
ordinary position  is  thus  illustrated  and  defended.  As  long  as 
we  continue  to  put  questions  in  the  words  of  scripture,  afhrm* 
ative  answers  will  be  given,  and  it  may  be  impossible  to  disf- 
cover  the  heretical  notions  of  the  candidates  for  admission. 
The  discovery  of  their  heretical  opinions  is  made,  either  by 
applying  questions,  expressed  in  terms  conveying  the  sense 
which  the  examiners  put  upon  the  language  of  scripture,  or  by 
the  candidates  giving  explanations,  which  show  that  their 
sense  of  the  scripture  differs  from  that  of  their  examiners*^ 
The  Bible,  therefore,  though  perfect  in  itself,  is  imperfect  and 
insufficient,  it  seems,  as  a  standard  of  orthodoxy.  What  an 
argument  is  this  against  the  truth  of  the  system  called  by  that 
name!  Yet  the  writer  of  the  above  quoted  words  was  a  Pro- 
testant, and  the  shorter  catechism  of  his  own  church  declares 
that  "The  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the 
only  rule  which  God  has  given  to  direct  us  how  we  may  glorify 
and  enjoy  him."  For  ourselves,  as  Christians  and  Protestants, 
we  prefer  to  abide  by  the  good  words  of  the  catechism;  and 
''we  have  much  to  allege  against  every  attempt  to  make  the 
comments  and  deductions  of  uninspired  and  fallible  men,  a 
more  definite  and  certain  rule  of  faith  than  the  declarations  of 
holy  scripture."  w.  a.  e. 


Art.  9.— THEODORE.    Chap.  3. 

TnnaUted  from  the  Gemun  of  Do  Wotte. 

In  the  mean  time  Landeck  was  able  to  entertain  himself 
very  pleasantly.  He  highly  enjoyed  all  the  amusements  which 
a  country  life  so  richly  offers.  He  rode,  drove,  hunted,  ram- 
bled over  the  reffion,  sketched  its  prettiest  views,  and  was 
always  exciting  Theodore,  or  his  sister,  or  mother,  to  some 
new  expedition  or  party  of  pleasure.  The  gymnastic  games 
of  the  villa£:e  youth  attracted  his  attention.  He  took  a  great 
interest  in  them.  He  altered  this,  and  improved  that,  and  got 
ap  at  last  a  public  exhibition  of  many  games  and  sports  <m 
the  occasion  of  a  national  festival.  All  Uie  village,  and  Theo- 
dore/s  family  with  the  rest,  were  present  as  spectators;  and 
Landeck  won  all  hearts  by  the  gaiety  and  good  humor  with 
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which  }ie  presided  as  master  of  ceremonies,  together  with  Ihi 
skill  and  grace  which  he  displayed  in  the  course  of  the  exer- 
cises. 

Frederica  had  never  seen  a  young  man  so  attractive  and 
interesting  as  Landeck  appeared  to  her.  He  studied  to  please 
her  by  delicate,  almost  imperceptible  attentions;  by  sharing 
her  half-childish  amusements,  which  he  contrived  to  make 
more  important  and  respectable  iu  her  own  eyes;  and  by  his 
always  light-hearted  and  spirited  conversation.-    The  son  of  a 

frentleman,  who  lived  on  a  neighboring  estate,  who  had  for  a 
ong  time  shown  an  inclination  for  Frederica,  and  who  had 
not  been  disagreeable  to  her,  now  appeared  very  conunon- 

Elace  and  flat,  when  he  made  them  a  visit  one  morning,  and 
y  the  side  of  Landeck  was  in  no  favorable  light. 
Landeck  also  grew  upon  the  affections  of  Theodore's  mother, 
though  she  soon  remarked  in  him  a  sad  deficiency  in  the  mat- 
ter of  piety.  He  kept  away,  whenever  he  could,  from  the 
family  devotions;  he  seldom  conversed  with  the  pastor,  and 
when  he  did,  always  about  scientific  topics,  and  subjects 
which  had  no  connection  with  religion;  and  with  the  mother 
also  he  avoided  touching  on  that  region.  These  observations 
disquieted  her,  and  she  expressed  to  Theodore  her  dissatisfac- 
tion about  it.  He  did  not  denv  that  she  had  seen  correctly, 
and  that  this  was  the  side  of  his  friend's  character  where 
there  was  no  point  of  contact  with  his  own;  but  then  he 
praised  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  his  enthusiasm  for  every 
thing  good  and  beautiful,  and  his  true  zeal  in  study  and  sci- 
ence. When  his  mother  intimated  her  anxiety  lest  this  in- 
timacy might  have  contributed  to  shake  his  religious  convic- 
tions; he  assured  her,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  change  had 
been  going  on  even  before  he  knew  Landeck,  and  that  he  con- 
sidered his  acquaintance  very  valuable,  and  contributing  to 
his  general  culture.  Besides,  he  remarked,  the  majority,  and 
those  the  most  intelligent  of  the  young  men,  are  exactly  of 
like  sentiments  and  views  as  Landeck,  and  that  he  must  give 
up  all  society,  except  that  of  John,  if  he  had  to  avoid  such 
persons  as  he.  His  mother  could  not  gainsay  the  various  ex- 
cellence and  amiability  of  Landeck,  nor  insist  on  Theodore's 
giving  up  his  friendship — yet  she  concealed  not  that  in  his 
presence  she  always  had  an  uneasy  feeling. 

The  time  had  an*ived  for  Landeck  to  leave  the  village,  and 
return  to  his  own  city.  Theodore  could  hardly  resist  the  de- 
sire of  going  with  him,  but  he  feared  to  offend  his  friend  John, 
who  had  arrived  in  the  interim,  if  he  should  disappoint  him 
of  his  society  in  returning  to  the  University.    His  respect  for 
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his  mother's  admonitions  also  restrained  him.  At  Landeck's 
departure,  Frederica  could  scarcely  preserve  her  uisual  cheer- 
fulness, and  with  difficulty  suppressed  her  emotion:  Landeck 
had  at  last  found  an  opportunity  of  beins  alone  with  her  a 
few  moments;  and  though  his  tact,  and  delicate  sense  of  pro- 
priety restrained  him  from  plainly  avowing  his  love,  while  he 
was  uncertain  whether  his  father  would  consent  to  the  con- 
nection; he  was  yet  able  to  make  his  feelings  sufficiently  ap- 
parent, and  Frederica  on  her  part  did  not  show  much  msen- 
sibility. 

By  Landeck's  departure,  a  chasm  seemed  to  be  made  in  the 
family,  and  it  was  yet  more  sad  and  dull  as  Theodore's  depar- 
ture lay  close  at  hand.  His  mother  had  a  prrvate  conversation 
with  John  respecting  Theodore,  and  the  direction  which  he 
had  taken  in  theology.  She  was  very  much  quieted  by  what 
John  told  her.  His  comforting  view  of  the  matter  he  also 
communicated  to  the  pastor,  and  the  latter  was  more  ready  to 
admit  it,  since  he  haa  remarked  with  pleasure,  that  however 
far  Theodore  mi^ht  have  gone  into  the  new  theories,  he  was 
far  from  being  in  harmony  with  himself,  but  was  yet  in  a  unsatis- 
fied struggle.  He  again  made  him  promise  to  attend  the  lectures 
of  the  old  orthodox  teacher,  upon  religious  doctrines,  and  ta 
read  the  old  church  fathers.  He  then  dismissed  him  with  his 
blessing. 

The  mother  took  leave  of  her  loved  son  with  deep  emotion^ 
saying  to  him — I  have  found  in  you  again  the  same  true,  pious 
son — what  concerns  other  matters,  I  must  leave  to  God  and 
his  guidance.  I  cannot  fear  that  what  I  vowed  covceming 
you  when  you  was  an  infant  at  my  bosom,  and  what  I  often 
repeated  in  my  prayers  to  God  respecting  you,  will  not  be  at 
last  fulfilled.  Theodore  assured  her  that  it  tvas  his  honest 
wish  to  gratify  her  desires,  and  begged  her  to  pardon  him  the 
anxiety  he  had  caused  her.  Frederica  said  with  a  degree  of 
sadness  which  he  had  never  before  perceived  in  her,  that  if  he 
was  not  to  return  again  to  the  village,  that  neither  did  she  wish 
to  live  there  any  more.  Theodore  was  very  much  moved  by 
this  leave-taking.  The  thought  of  relinquishing  his  plan  of 
life  had  now  retreated  into  the  back  ground,  and  the  attracting 
form  of  Teresa  gave  way  before  the  touching  image  of  his 
mother. 

John  proposed  that  they  should  take  in  their  way,  while 

i'oumeyinff,  a  place  where  there  were  villages  of  the  Herm- 
luters.  He  said  he  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  solemnity, 
impressiveness,  and  touching  character  of  the  services  of  the 
Herrnhutem,  and  that  even  those  who  had  given  up  the  rigor 
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of  the  old  faith,  and  were  inclining  to  infidelity,  had  not  been 
insensible  to  thii  service.  He  gave  Thedore  hopes  of  perhapsp 
by  what  he  should  experience,  refining  his  confidence  and 
love  for  his  chosen  professson.  The  Moravian  brethren  were 
by  no  means  so  rigorous  and  one-sided  in  their  doctrine  ai  had 
been  thought;  which  was  evident  from  the  fact  of  difiereat 
confessions  being  allowed  in  their  brotherhood.  The  chief 
aim  of  their  preaching  and  prayers  was  to  excite  pious  feeling, 
and  Theodore  would  perhaps  learn  by  their  example  how  one 
might  escape  the  doctrinal  part  of  religious  instruction,  or  at 
least  avoid  the  stiff  dogmatism  of  the  church. 

Theodore  agreed  to  the  propoial,  and  John  rejoiced  when  be 
saw  that  the  Moravian  ceremonies  and  mode  of  worship  not 
only  fixed  the  whole  attention  and  interest  of  the  friend,  bat 
also  evidently  made  quite  a  favorable  impression  upon  him* 
The  liturgy  received  his  entire  approbation,  and  the  preaching 
did  not  wholly  displease  him;  he  would  indeed  have  been  much 
engaged  by  it,  had  not  the  copious  allusions  to  the  blood  and 
wounds  of  Christ,  and  like  figures,  disturbed  the  eiBTect.  He 
partook  of  the  Lord's  supper  with  a  truly  devout  feeling,  and 
confessed  that  now  he  had,  for  the  first  time,  gained  an  idea 
of  the  assemblys  of  the  early  Christians.  But  some  conversa- 
tion with  an  elder  and  preacher  of  the  church  betrayed  to  him 
a  mental  frame  and  view  which  displeased  him  much  by  its 
sickliness  and  contraction.  Then  he  read  some  of  the  doc- 
trinal and  devotional  books  of  the  brotherhood,  and  found  that 
too  much  stress  was  laid  on  certain  doctrines,  offensive  to 
him — that  with  the  feeling  of  friendship  and  longing  toward 
the  Redeemer  was  joined  an  idolizing  ju^lery — and  Uiat  their 
self-study,  and  their  so  called  walk  with  Christ  was  too  much 
controlled  by  the  imagination,  and  was  not  free  from  vanity 
and  presumption.  That  humility  which  makes  the  soul  of  the 
whole  Moravian  way  of  thought  and  feeling,  seemed  to  him, 
the  scholar  of  Kant,  excessive — and  when  displayed  in  the 
outward  manners  of  the  brotherhood,  hypocritical.  The  se- 
vere customs  of  the  community,  the  cloister-like  separation  of 
the  sexes,  the  casting  of  lots,  and  other  like  usages,  seemed  to 
him  even  blameable.  Especially  repugnant  to  his  soul  was 
their  indifference  to  civil  and  national  interests,  and  the  cold- 
ness with  which  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  transplanted 
from  one  home  to  another.  We  know  how  highly  our  fi  iend 
prized  the  freedom  and  independence  of  nations — and  can  find 
in  this  a  sufficient  explanation  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
brotherhood. 

John  wished  to  protect  them  from  the  last  charge,  and  re* 
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fcrrcd  to  the  customs  of  the  first  Christian  Churches,  i^hich 
were  equally  set  apart  from  the  love  of  country  and  all  concern 
with  civil  affairs.  But  Theodore  replied  that  the  condition  of 
the  early  Christians  was  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  Mo- 
iravians;  that  their  refusal  to  take  part  in  the  events  of  the 
world  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  consideration  that  the 

governments  were  unchristian,  and  even  directly  hostile  to 
hrutianity.  But  in  the  other  case  the  refusal  was  an  affec- 
tation, growing  out  of  laziness  and  a  want  of  generous  sympa- 
thy. John  thought  this  judgment  too  hard,  and  remarked  that 
even  in  our  time,  it  was  beneficial  to  have  an  example  and  a 
living  proof  of  a  condition  of  things  raised  above  all  temporal 
distinctions,  purely  Christian  and  human;  that  thus  we  should 
be  reminded  that  we  were  Christians  and  men  before  we 
were  Germans  or  French.  But  Theodore  considered  this  also 
a  mistake,  and  a  sickly  view,  and  asserted  that  our  general  re- 
lationships were  based  on  our  paiticular  connexions,  and  not 
the  reverse. 

Notwithstanding,  both  agreed  that  the  intimate  steady  union 
of  the  Moravians  was  worthy  of  all  praise,  as  well  as  their 
spirit  of  order  and  harmony.  It  is  ceatain  that  Theodore  ear- 
ned away  a  much  more  favorable  impression  of  the  whole 
community  than  he  was  perhaps  himself  aware  of,  in  his  zeal 
against  the  faults  he  had  detected. 


CHAPTER  4. 

After  their  return  to  the  Univeisity,  the  two  friends  pursued 
with  ardor  their  theological  studies,  and  Theodore  followed 
the  counsel  of  the  pastor,  and  attended  the  doctrinal  lectures 
of  the  old  professor.  He  had  resolved  to  hear  them  through, 
cost  him  what  it  would,  in  order  that  he  might  be  free  from 
self-reproach;  but  he  almost  broke  through  this  resolution,  so 
great  was  the  dissatisfaction  these  lectures  excited  in  his  mind. 
This  professor  was  a  great  combatant  and  heresy-hunter,  and 
did  not  even  abstain  trom  giving  harsh  names  to  his  fellow 
lecturers.  This  displeased  Theodore  so  much  the  more,  as  he 
saw  his  zeal  was  not  wholly  disinterested.  His  lectures  were 
more  thinly  attended  than  those  of  his  younger  associates,  and 
he  was  unable  to  conceal  his  vexation  on  that  account. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  course,  he  exhibited  a  detailed 
and  very  clear  view  of  the  different  theological  systems,  with 
respect  to  the  sources  of  religious  knowledge  which  each  as- 
sumed.   One  system,  (in  which  Theodore  recognized'his  own,) 
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in  which  the  reason  was  recognized  as  the  fountain  of  religiooi 
truth,  and  the  contents  of  the  Bible  subjected  to  its  test,  he 
called  Rationalism,  and  attacked  it  very  zealously.  It  ii| 
said  he,  the  doctrine  of  unbelief  and  self-deception,  for  the 
human  reason  is  dark,  and  can  know  nothing  of  God  or  of 
heavenly  things,  by  its  own  power.  Under  its  guidance  one 
will  surely  go  astray,  fall  into  error  and  sin  and  run  into  the 
hands  of  the  devil.  He  not  only  asserted  that  the  Rationaliit 
despised  and  rejected  Christ  and  his  redemption,  but  also  that 
he  could  not  believe  in  God,  and  that  if  he  was  consistent,  he 
must  go  straight  forward  into  atheism, 

Theodore  k\X  himself  somewhat  impressed,  whilst  he  traced 
in  himself  the  empty  coldness  which  accompanied  the  con- 
viction of  God's  existence  won  from  the  mere  knowlecbe 
of  the  understanding.  But  the  harshness  with  which  the  zeafot 
denounced  all  use  of  the  reason,  except  the  mere  arranging 
power  of  the  understanding,  embittered  him;  and  the  other 
system,  which  he  declared  the  true  orthodox,  seemed  to  him 
wholly  irrational  and  untenable. 

The  Professor  called  this  second  system  Sopern aturausx, 
and  to  his  mind  it  rested  upon  the  reception  of  a  supernatural 
revelation  which  is  contained  in  the  Scripture.  This  revela- 
tion he  considered  an  arbitrary  extraordinary  action  of  God 
on  the  human  reason,  and  as  communicating  truth  to  which 
the  unaided  reason  would  never  have  come.  Christ  became 
the  Mediator  of  this  revelation,  because  in  him  God  and  man 
were  united  in  an  incomprehensible  manner.  The  Prophets 
and  Apostles  had  received  divine  inspiration  through  the  Holy 
Ghost  poured  down  on  them;  and  he  compared  this  wonderful 
influence  to  the  playing  of  a  flute,  which  gives  sounds  by 
means  of  the  breath  blown  into  it,  but  not  by  its  own  motion. 
It  is  now  our  business  to  receive  this  divine  revelation  with  obe- 
dient faith,  not  to  doubt  or  to  speculate  concerning  it,  neitlier 
to  add  any  thing  to  it,  or  take  aught  away  from  it. 

Theodore  could  not  but  express  to  John  his  repugnance  to 
these  views.  No!  cried  he — this  is  too  bad,  thus  to  trample  upon 
our  reason,  which  is  the  creature  of  God.  Revelation  might 
as  well  be  addressed  to  a  stock  or  a  stone,  as  to  a  man,  if  the 
rea<!on  is  only  the  dead  instrument  with  which  God  works. 

John  could  not  deny  the  extravagance  of  the  Professor,  but 
he  thought  him  only  immoderate.  It  could  not  be  disputed 
that  reason  had  a  power  of  receiving  revelation,  which  did  not 
belonff  to  a  stock  or  a  stone — but,  notwithstanding,  revelation 
must  be  for  it  the  fountain  of  all  higher  knowledge. 
Theodore  did  not  seem  to  have  gained  much  by  these  limita- 
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tions  and  admissions.  The  demand  was  still  made  that  the 
reason  should  be  passive  in  its  reception  of  revelation,  and  ab- 
stain from  all  judgment  respecting  it.  This  seemed  to  be  de- 
manding of  the  reason  something  opposed  to  its  nature. 

John  was  forced  to  grant  this,  since,  as  a  good  interpreter 
he  was  well  aware  that  in  interf^-eting  scripture,  it  was  not 
sufficient  passively  to  receive  the  meaning — it  was  also  neces- 
sary to  exercise  actively  the  judgment  in  comparing  one  part 
iirith  another.  But  he  made  a  distinction  between  an  active 
believing  reception  and  a  sceptical,  dissatisfied  questioning* 
We  must,  said  he,  be  convinced  of  the  divine  truth  of  scrip- 
ture as  a  whole,  then  we  shall  be  able  to  examine  its  parts 
without  falling  into  unbelief. 

Theodore  thought  that  there  was  an  admission  made  here 
that  we  must  carry  a  prejudice  with  us  into  our  investigations, 
and  considered  this  unworthy  the  honest  seeker  after  truth. 
John  was  confused,  and  could  carry  the  argument  no  further. 
Theodore  was  much  disturbed  by  a  lecture  of  the  same  pro- 
fessor, in  which  he  asserted  that  the  Rationalist,  if  he  was 
honest,  could  not  fill  the  office  of  Christian  preacher.  He 
took  the  position  that  Christ  had  founded  his  church  on  a  faith 
in  his  divine  mission,  and  had  sent  his  apostles  to  proclaim 
*  faith  in  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  He 
called  himself  the  way  and  the  life,  and  had  declared  that  no 
one  could  come  to  the  Father  but  through  him.  Therefore  it 
was  not  enough  for  his  minister  to  preach  Christian  truth,  he 
must  preach  it  in  the  name  of  Christ,  as  the  apostles  and  their 
successors  had  done.  Luther  had  made  this  faith  in  Christ  the 
comer  stone  of  the  Reformed  Church.  It  was  also  laid  down 
in  the  public  confessions,  and  those  who  neither  believed  it  nor 
taught  it,  were  false,  not  only  to  Christ  and  his  church, 
but  also  to  the  state,  which  only  recognized  and  protected 
churches  founded  on  this  faith.  The  Rationalists,  said  he,  may 
deliver  their  doctrines  from  the  chair  of  the  lecturer,  but  they 
have  no  more  business  in  the  Christian  church  than  Socrates 
or  David  Hume. 

Theodore  had  not  regarded  the  matter  in  thir  light.  He 
had  felt  that  his  new  convictions  did  not  coincide  with  the 
faith  of  those  to  whom  he  had  to  preach,  but  not  that  they 
were  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  a  Christian  teacher. 
He  endeavored  to  reason  away  the  impression  which  these 
assertions  had  made  on  his  mind  in  conversing  about  them 
with  John.  He  quoted  the  verse  where  Jesus  says — Not  every 
one  who  says  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord!  shall  enter  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  who  is  in 
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Heaven.  He  wished  to  prove  by  this  passage,  that  a  con* 
fessioQ  of  Christ  was  not  necessary  to  salvation.  But  John 
showed  him  tliat  Christ  required  both  a  confession  of  his  name, 
and  the  doinc  of  God's  will,  and  so  too  with  respect  to  other 
texts  which  Theodore  produced. 

Now  our  friend  has  no  more  peace,  and  the  purpose  of  gir- 
ing  up  the  ministerial  profession  came  up  afresh  in  his  mimL 
Landeck  had  brought  him  a  message  from  Teresa  on  his  re- 
turn, and  gave  him  to  understand  by  delicate  intimations  that 
his  sister  took  an  interest  in  him,  by  which  Theodore's  inclini- 
tion  was  excited  to  new  life.  Landeck  also  hinted  that  his 
father  would  willingly  help  him,  if  he  would  enter  the  service 
of  the  state.  Theodore  heard  all  with  open  ear.  But  he 
also  applied  himself,  with  new  zeal,  to  the  study  of  a  religious 
philosophy,  which  seemed  to  offer  him  a  prospect  of  yet  dis-  " 
covering  a  satisfactory  side  of  theology. 

[What  follows  with  respect  to  Schelling  and  his  doctrines, 
however  instructive  for  the  student  of  philosophy,  has  so  little 
apparent  interest  for  our  community,  that  I  thought  to  omit 
it.  But  on  reflection,  I  found  that  this  very  system  was 
making  its  way  into  American  Theology,  through  the  medium 
of  Coleridge  and  his  admirers.  That  the  system  of  Coleridge, 
as  far  as  he  had  a  system,  resembled  Schelling's,  and  was  in 

Eirt  taken  from  it,  is  as  good  as  granted  in  the  Biographia 
iteraria,  and  proved  in  Tait's  Magazine.  It  may  be  well  for 
his  Calvinistic  friends,  therefore,  to  see  a  little  of  the  system 
of  his  master.     I  do  not  translate  all.     T.  R.] 

A  short  time  before,  he  had  become  acquainted  with  a  youns 
man  at  the  university  who  busied  himself  with  philosophy  and 
belle-lettres,  and  also  devoted  himself  diligently  to  painting, 
but  who  attended  very  few  lectures.  He  despised  the  philoso- 
phy of  Kant  and  those  who  taught  it,  and  preferred  the  later 
doctrine  of  Schelling  and  the  other  philosophers  of  Nature, 
and  read  likewise  assiduously  the  writings  of  the  Schlegels 
and  their  allies.  Theodore  was  induced  by  his  first  meeting 
with  him  to  seek  for  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  his  opinions, 
and  a  closer  contact  with  his  mind.  Sebald,  for  that  was  his 
name,  spoke  much  and  earnestly,  especially  when  he  had  at- 
tentive listeners;  hence,  it  was  easy  for  Theodore  to  draw  out 
of  him  all  his  thoughts.  When  he  learnt  that  Theodore  was 
a  follower  of  Kant,  he  expressed  great  opposition  to  those  doQ- 
trines. 

You  stand,  said  he,  on  the  low  ground  of  reflection,  it  draws 
a  man  down,  and  freezes  him,  it  places  all  its  trust  in  the  under- 
standing, which  is  not  capable  of  receiving  the  great  life  of 
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nature,  or  of  creating  any  great,  satisfying  or  inspiring  view. 

Theodore  confessed  that  he  had  lost  his  peace  of  mind 
through  these  views,  but  could  find  no  outlet  from  them,  since 
their  principles  seemed  too  firmly  based  and  arranged. 

You  can  find  no  outlet,  said  Sebald,  as  long  as  you  stay  in 
the  low  circle  of  this  way  of  thinking.     You  must  ascend  to  a 
higher  poipt  of  view,  and  leave  the  whole  matter  behind  you. 
As  this  higher  point  of  view  he  named  intellectual  perception 
without  being  able  to  give  any  very  clear  account  of  it.  * 

The  conversation  turned  upon  theology,  and  Sebald  ex- 
pressed great  contempt  for  the  teacher  in  whom  Theodore  had 
hitherto  placed  most  confidence.  He  is  a  shallow-headed 
man,  said  he,  who,  being  fitted  out  with  some  knowledge  of 
languages,  some  psychology,  and  a  few  Kantian  notions,  with* 
out  any  knowledge  of  antiquity,  or  the  history  of  religions,  lays 
his  destructive  hand  on  the  lofty  temple  of  the  Christian  faitn. 

This  hurt  Theodore,  and  he  asked  whether  then  he .  had 
heard  this  man's  acute  explanations  of  the  gospel  miracles, 
and  his  view  of  gospel  history. 

I  know  enough  of  it,  replied  the  other,  to  cause  me  to  despise 
it  all  as  the  business  of  a  narrow  intellect.  Who  would  under- 
take to  explain  miracles?  Miracles  happen  every  day,  and  the 
greatest  of  all  is  that  a  world  exists. 

You  appear,  then,  said  Theodore,  to  believe  in  a  revelation 
in  Christianity.  He  then  related  to  him  the  views  of  the  old 
professor  about  supernaturalism,  which  had  displeased  him  so 
much. 

He,  said  Sebald,  is  a  shallow  head  of  another  sort,  who  is 
entangled  not  merely  in  notions,  but  also  in  words  and  letters, 
and  looks  upon  Christianity  from  the  same  point  of  sight  of  re- 
flection, only  from  the  opposite  side.  What  right  has  he  to 
oppose  revelation  to  reason?  Reason  is  the  original  revelation 
of  the  divine  essence,  by  means  of  which  we  comprehend  the 
eternal  image  of  God  in  nature  and  in  history. 

Theodore  shook  his  head  at  these  expressions,  and  could  not 
find  his  way  about  among  them.  Sebald  advised  him  to  read 
Schelling,  and  in  particular  the  "Lectures  on  Academic  Study" 
— where  he  would  find  a  much  higher  view  of  theology  than 
any  he  had  hitherto  met  with.  Theodore  read  them,  and  was 
much  interested  in  them.  What  was  said  there  in  opposition 
to  the  contracted,  unbelieving  course  of  the  modem  interpre- 
ters of  scripture  much  disturbed  him.  He  found  it  but  too 
true,  when  Schelling  compared  these  theologians  to  those  evil 
spirits,  who,  too  unbelieving  for  heaven,  and  not  Godless, 
enough  for  hell,  hang  between  bliss  and  damnation    But 
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what  Schelling  said  about  the  history  of  Christianity  and  tltt 
Christian  church,  about  an  historic  construction  of  Christiaii- 
ity,  and  so  forth,  was  not  much  more  intelligible  than  what  he 
had  heard  from  Sebald.  But  a  dim  inkling  of  something  h^her 
than  he  had  hitherto  reached,  of  a  meaning  in  religion  lying 
above  the  sphere  of  morality  in  which  he  had  been  thus  far 
confined,  was  implanted  in  his  soul  by  this  writer.  The  mys- 
terious depths  of  Schelling's  style  irresistibly  attracted  him, 
and  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  a  further  examination  of 

his  system. 

*  *  .       *  *  *  * 

But  he  soon  found  that  in  this  system  the  true  idea  cX  God 
and  of  immortality  was  lost.  A  God  who  appears  only  in 
creation,  and  in  eternal  change  is  destroyed  and  produced 
anew,  though  more  real  and  living  than  Kant's  thought  of  (Sod, 
is  also  more  earthly  and  unholy,  and  in  fact  is  not  God,  but  * 
only  the  life  of  Nature,  brooded  over  by  a  dark  necessity. 
But  if  God  is  all  in  all,  and  all  goes  forth  from  him  and  returns 
again,  then  personal  immortality  is  impossible,  but  man  is  only 
one  of  those  appearances  in  which  the  life  of  nature  b  seen 
and  then  again  lost  sight  of. 

But  what  most  displeased  Theodore  in  this  philosophy,  was 
his  perceiving  the  impossibility  of  constructing  a  moral  sys- 
tem on  its  prmciples.  If  all  is  from  and  in  Gc^,  then  the  cUs- 
tinction  of  good  and  bad  is  gone;  nothing  is  imperfect  in  the 
world,  all  is  holy  through  God,  or  rather  He  is  desecrated  by 
the  unholy.  Neither  can  freedom  be  asserted  in  this  philoso- 
phy, since  all  is  subject  to  a  necessity,  and  every  thing  must  of 
necessity  be  just  what  it  is. 

After  our  friend  had  gone  through  this  new  path  of  know- 
ledge, he  found  himself  yet  more  confused  than  before.  John 
warned  him  against  this  system  even  more  emphatically  than 
against  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  (which  had  at  least  left  him 
his  faith  in  God  and  Immortality,  and  a  firm  moral  conviction,) 
and  urged  him  to  relinquish  the  study. 

When  Theodore  had,  in  accordance  with  his  promise,  heard 
the  course  of  lectures  of  the  old  professor,  John  reminded  him 
of  his  other  promise  of  studying  the  writings  of  the  Fathers. 
He  proposed  to  him  to  enter  on  a  private  course  of  patristics 
with  the  same  professor,  who  was  counted  very  strong  and 
learned  in  that  department.  He  did  so;  but  it  might  have 
been  foreseen  that  this  study,  undertaken  in  such  a  state  of 
uncertainty  and  doubt,  and  pursued  under  such  a  guidance, 
could  contribute  little  to  Theodore's  theological  progress. 
Among  the  old  church  fathers,  Clement,  Origen  and  others, 
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he  found  a  great  application  of  philosophy,  and  this  would 
have  gratified  him  if  there  had  been  in  it  more  closeness  of 
reasoning,  and  less  that  was  loose  and  arbitrary.  Occasion- 
ally he  was  astonished  at  their  clearness  of  thinking.  He  had 
not  expected  to  find  among  them  so  much  respect  for  reason 
and  science.  But  together  with  this  was  such  a  love  for  the 
wonderful  and  mysterious,  and  so  little  rigor  and  earnestness 
in  their  search  for  truth;  and  it  was  so  difficult  for  him  to  gather 
the  few  important  thoughts  out  of  the  mass  of  allegorical'  con- 
templations; that  he  had  little  desire  to  go  further  in  this  study. 
But  when  he  got  down  to  the  later  fathers — Athanasius,  Basil, 
Augustin,  and  others — he  met  continually  with  more  dogma- 
tism in  doctrinal  subtleties,  more  hostility  to  the  reason,  and 
more  subjection  to  the  authority  of  the  church.  He  then  re- 
linquished altogether  the  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  agree  with 
these  men.  Particularly  toward  Augustin  he  felt  a  decided 
aversion.  It  could  not  escape  his  observation  how  far  the  pe- 
culiar opinions  of  this  man,  so  inclined  to  carry  every  thing  to 
the  most  violent  extreme,  differed  from  those  of  the  Greek 
fathers.  He  knew  likewise  the  influence  of  Augustin's  system 
upon  the  development  of  the  modern  doctrines  of  the  church 
and  the  Lutheran  creed.  He  therefore  felt  himself  justified 
in  looking  upon  the  whole  popular  doctrine  of  the  church  as  a 
merely  human  system,  and  having  reached  this  point,  his  in- 
dependence of  mind  and  determination  of  character  compelled 
him  to  renounce  from  that  moment  the  study  of  theology. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  10.— a  VISIT  TO  MOBILE. 

At  the  request  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  I 
went  south  during  the  past  winter,  for  the  purpose  of  preach- 
ing a  few  weeks  at  Mobile,  Alabama.  A  letter  which  I  wrote, 
from  Orleans,  has  been  published  in  a  previous  number  of  the 
Messenger.  From  that  city  I  went  across  upon  the  rail-road, 
to  Lake  Ponchartrain,  a  distance  of  about  six  miles,  over 
which  we  pass  by  means  of  a  locomotive,  in  about  half  an 
hour.  On  either  side  of  the  railway  lies  a  black  swamp,  full 
of  melancholy  looking  trees,  twisted,  moss-covered,  and  black, 
and  beneath  are  crowded  together  the  palmettos,  which  indi- 
cate a  proximity  to  the  tropics.  The  lake  is  very  shallow,, 
and  the  piers  run  out  a  long  distance  to  enable  the  steamboats 
to  approach  them.    The  moon  shone  full  that  night,  and  as 
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the  broad  lake  rolled  out  its  waters  in  a  silvery  expanse;  as  the 
fresh  breeze  came  laden  with  salt  vapor  from  the  gulf;  and  the 
boat  began  to  roll  and  plunge  ovor  the  long  waves;  a  feeline 
difficult  to  analyze  came  over  me.  I  sat  upon  the  guards  s^ 
felt  my  mind  expanded  by  the  influence  of  the  scene.  Fw 
more  than  a  week  I  had  been  passing,  night  and  day,  along 
the  interminable  Mississippi.  The  same  flat  shores,  the  same 
naked  forests,  the  same  narrow  strips  of  water,  before,  behindr 
and  on  either  side  of  me.  And  now  I  felt  on  coming  out  on 
this  broad  sea  of  waters,  as  if  a  pressure  had  been  taken  oflfmy 
mind,  and  free  play  given  to  its  natural  elasticity.  I  recollect 
noticing  a  like  joyous  feeling,  which  diffused  itself  among  the 
passengers  who  were  on  the  deck  of  the  packet  boat  when  it 
ran  out  of  the  narrow  canal  on  to  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. The  horses  which  drew  the  tow  line,  crossed  the 
river  on  a  bridge,  and  as  the  boat  swept  along  below,  the 
change  from  the  confined  ditch  to  the  open  river  put  new  spi- 
rits into  all.  Some  years  ago,  taking  advantage  of  a  college 
vacation,  I  rambled  for  a  few  days  on  foot  through  the  defiles 
of  the  White  Mountains.  After  killing  a  good  many  trout  in 
the  tributaries  of  the  Saco  and  Amonoosack;  after  having  tried 
in  vain  to  make  sketches  wliich  might  convey  a  faint  idea  of 
the  awful  forms  which  towered  around  me — pine-clad,  granite 
crowned,  and  gashed  with  slides  and  avalanches;  I  at  last  bade 
them  farewell,  and  passed  out  through  the  jaws  of  the  Notch 
into  the  open  region.  It  was  like  emerging  from  prison.  I 
recollect  the  feeling  well.  Surely  freedom  is  natural  to  the 
human  mind  after  all. 

When  morning  dawned,  we  were  in  Lake  Borgne,  having 
passed  in  the  night  Pine  Island,  where  the  British  bivouacked 
in  the  rain  for  two  or  three  days,  before  landing  to  attack  New 
Orleans,  The  water  was  more  rough  and  green — we  were 
entering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Along  the  shores  the  warm 
verdure  of  the  pine  woods,  contrasting  with  the  snowy  white- 
ness of  the  shell-beach  on  which  they  stood,  was  grateful  to  the 
eye.  The  sea  was  now  heavier,  the  wind  more  fresh;  one 
side  of  the  sky  was  dark;  on  the  other,  ttie  feathery-tangled 
clouds  were  hurrying  along  in  ragged  and  tumultuous  masses; 
while  in  the  south-west  one  spot,  ominously  bright,  indicated 
that  we  were  on  the  squally  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

"Olli  caeruleus  super  caput  astitit  iraber." 

I  must,  however  rebuke  my  propensity  for  scene  painting,  or 
this  article  will  swell  beyond  all  natural  magazine  limits. 
Enough  therefore  that  no  storm  caught  us,  and  that  hv  noon 
we  had  entered  the  bay  of  Mobile.     We  passed  the  cotton 
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ships  which  lie  at  anchor  many  miles  below  the  city,  as  unfor- 
tunately, there  is  not  depth  of  water  for  them  at  the  town. 
The  cotton  bales  are  carried  down  to  them  in  lighters  by  means 
of  steam  tow-boats.  This  is  the  only  commercial  objection  to 
the  position  of  Mobile,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants 
easily  overcomes  this  inconvenience. 

It  may  be  a  weakness,  but  I  will  not  conceal  the  fact,  that  a 
feeling  of  sadness  generally  comes  over  me  as  I  approach  a 
strange  city,  and  I  believe  I  should  not  get  over  it  if  I  should 
travel  through  every  nation  the  sun  looks  down  upon  in  his 
daily  course.  Thousands  of  homes  before  you,  but  not  one  of 
them  a  home  to  you — life  active  and  hopeful,  and  you  a  stran- 
ger in  the  midst  of  it.  Especiajlv  if  you  have  some  weighty 
and  arduous  task  to  accomplish,  faith  will  sometimes  sink,  and 
courage  slacken,  and  you  are  brought  to  feel  how  weak  you 
are  in  yourself,  and  how  wholly  dependent  on  the  strengthen- 
ing spirit  of  Almighty  God.  If  I  had  known  how  much  kind- 
ness I  was  to  meet,  how  many  true-hearted  men  I  was  to  find 
in  the  busy  city  which  lay  before  me,  my  heart  would  have 
been  lighter  as  the  boat  rounded  to  along  side  one  of  the 
wharves. 

Mobile  is  a  very  busy  and  growing  city  of  about  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  a  sandy  plain,  which 
extends  many  miles  from  the  river.  The  business  part  of  the 
town,  lying  between  the  Main  street  and  the  river,  is  built 
chiefly  of  brick,  the  other  part  resembles  a  New-England  vil- 
lage, with  its  tasteful  wooden  buildings,  all  painted  white,  with 
piazzas  and  porticos,  and  surrounded  by  china  trees  and  mag- 
nolias. The  effect  in  winter  is  very  pretty,  in  summer  it  must 
be  beautiful. 

The  chief  aim  of  man  in  Mobile  is  to  buy,  sell,  pack,  press, 
speculate  in  and  talk  about  Cotton,  You  meet  two  men  en- 
gaged in  conversation.  As  they  pass  you,  if  a  sentence  of  their 
conversation  comes  to  your  ear,  it  will  probably  be  "two  and 
a  half  cents  in  Liverpool" — ^"three  bales  this  morning" — or 
some  equally  significant  phrase.  In  Cincinnati  it  would  be 
**five  hundred  hogs" — on  the  Connecticut  river,  "twenty  acres 
of  broom  corn" — in  Washington,  "deposite  question" — public 
lands" — or,  "Mr.  Clay's  speech  this  mominc."  And  indeed, 
if  conversation  must  have  its  staple  as  well  as  commerce,  I 
should  think  cotton  as  pretty  an  article  to  have  always  in  your 
mouth,  as  hogs,  broomsticks,  or  members  of  Congress. 

The  energy  with  which  business  is  done  in  Mobile  is  won- 
derful. I  had  supposed  Louisville  a  pretty  active  place,  but  we 
are  quite  an  indolent  people,  compared  with  the  Mobilians.     I 
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gpeak  here  of  the  business  part  of  the  population.  From  early 
dawn  till  late  in  the  night,  they  are  buying,  selling,  writing 
and  receiving  letters,  examining  cotton,  running  to  the  baniL, 
borrowing  and  lending  money,  <kc.  &c  &c.  The  steam  presfr- 
es  are  pumng  and  screaming  before  dawn  and  long  after  dark, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Sunday  is  often  no  day  of  rest  to 
them. 

I  found  this  great  devotion  to  business  much  in  my  way,  at 
the  beginning.  It  was  difficult  to  draw  the  attention  away 
from  business  to  religious  and  church  matters.  But  acco] 
to  the  beautiful  system  of  compensations  which  runs  throi 
all  God's  works,  I  found  that  when  the  attention  was  fairly 
gained  to  the  subject,  the  energy  and  ardor  displayed  in  business 
was  transferred  to  religion,  and  a  great  deal  more  was  accom* 
plished  in  a  short  time,  than  could  have  been  done,  in  a  more 
sluggish  community. 

There  never  had  been  any  Unitarian  preaching  in  the  place 
I  believe,  before  I  went  there,  but  there  were  many  good  and 
warm  friends  to  the  cause  in  the  city.  Our  great  difficulty 
was  to  find  a  place  to  preach  in.  The  churches  happened  to 
be  in  a  tumble-down  condition;  one  was  pulled  down  while  I 
was  there;  and  another  ought  to  have  been.  The  Episcopali* 
an,  Presbyterian  and  Baptist  societies  were  engaged  in  pre- 
paring to  put  up  new  buildings.  The  first  lord's  day. I 
preached  in  the  Federal  court  room,  an  excellent  place,  and  it 
was  well  filled,  morning  and  evening.  But  we  were  expelled 
from  that  building  on  the  plea  of  positive  orders  from  Wash- 
ington not  to  let  it  be  used  for  any  purpose,  except  that  for 
which  it  was  designed.  We  then  betook  ourselves  for  two 
successive  Lord's  days  to  a  room  belonging  to  the  Franklin 
society,  not  the  best  place  to  be  sure,  but  better  than  none* 
But  we  were  shortly  after  turned  out  of  this  asylum  by  a  vote 
of  the  society,  who  seemed  to  apprehend  evil  to  their  stuffed 
alligators  and  cases  of  curiosities  from  our  presence.  Possess- 
ing our  souls  in  patience,  we  then  besought  admission  into  the 
county  court  house,  but  the  Baptist  society  who  occupied  it, 
assured  us  that  they  had  preaching  and  other  services  through- 
out the  livelong  day.  Diligent  and  earnest  were  the  efforts  to 
find  some  other  rest  for  the  sole  of  our  foot — every  engine 
house,  ball  room,  store  loft,  school  house  was  enquired  after, 
but  in  vairt.  I  proposed  to  my  friends  to  dispute  in  the  Market 
place,  after  the  fashion  of  Paul  at  Athens,  and  would  even  have 
adventured  myself  into  the  theatre,  like  the  same  great  model 
at  Ephesus,  but  my  friends  suffered  me  not.  They  feared  it 
would  injure  the  cause,  and  excite  prejudice  against  us,  if  we 
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should  hold  our  service  in  either  place.  I  approved  their  feel- 
ing, but  disagreed  from  their  opinion.  I  held  it  my  duty  to. 
preach  in  a  church,  if  possible,  but  to  preach  at  all  events.  It 
seemed  wrong  to  be  stopped  from  delivering  my  message  by 
such  slight  causes.  The  early  christians  were  obliged  to  meet 
in  deserts,  and  mountains,  and  caves,  and  holes  in  the  earth — 
the  early  Reformers  in  Germany  and  in  Scotland,  worshipped 
only  under  the  canopy  of  heaven — Wesley  and  his  friends, 
were  shut  out  of  all  the  English  cathedrals  and  churches^ 
and  forced  to  go  into  the  temple  not  made  with  hands.  I 
thought  that  the  gospel  would  be  more  likely  to  sanctify  the 
theatre  than  to  receive  injury  by  being  spoken  there.  We 
were  not,  however,  obliged  to  try  the  experiment,  for  by  the 
zealous  exertions  of  some  of  our  friends,  the  county  court  house 
was  procured  on  Saturday  afternoon,  for  a  single  Sabbath — 
the  Baptists  having  no  preacher  in  the  place. 

The  result  ofour  efforts  was  to  excite  a  considerable  interest 
in  behalf  of  our  views — to  show  us  that  there  was  material  for 
making  an  excellent  society — to  form  the  nucleus  of  one — and 
to  collect  a  subscription  of  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  to  build 
a  church,  which  has  since  gone  up  to  nine  or  ten  thousand. 
In  short,  our  success  was  such  as  to  induce  us  to  thank  God 
and  take  courage.  Public  opposition  there  was  none.  How- 
ever much  secret  uneasiness  there  might  be  among  those  who 
were  unfriendly  to  us,  they  were  wise  enough  to  abstain  from 
all  open  demonstrations.  "Their  strength  was  to  sit  still." 
Indeed,  our  cause  was  too  strong,  and  moved  from  the  first 
with"  too  broad  a  front  of  character,  to  be  put  down  by  sneers 
or  misrepresentation.  We  had  with  us  a  very  large  prop^or- 
tion  of  the  known  worth,  virtue  and  knowledge  of  the  city, 
men  whom  it  would  not  do  to  call  infidels  and  rationalists. 
One  of  the  chief  influences  in  our  favor,  was  the  universal  re- 
spect with  which  the  community  regarded  the  gentleman  who 
had  occupied  the  Episcopal  pulpit,  but  who  relinquished  his 
ofifice  on  being  convinced  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  con- 
tained in  the  liturgy,  was  not  a  doctrine  of  God's  word.  Eve- 
ry body  in  the  place  knew  that  what  Mr.  Pinney  thought 
right,  could  not  be  very  wrong. 

At  the  request  of  some  Presbyterian  friends,  I  went  one 
evening  to  hear  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  Presbyterian  preacher,  and 
was  highly  gratified.  I  know  not  that  I  ever  listened  to  one 
of  that  denomination  with  greater  pleasure.  The  discourse 
was  full  of  thought,  but  also  warm  with  earnest  feeling.  The 
turn  of  the  gentleman's  mind  is  strongly  metaphysical,  as,  in- 
deed, the  shape  of  his  head  indicates.    The  subject,  was  the 
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Unity  of  6od»  and  he  gave  an  excellent  abstract  of  the  a  prion 
argument  of  Samuel  Clarke,  and  the  more  popular  and  satisfac- 
tory argument  of  Paley,  from  the  harmony  of  design  apparent 
in  creation.  He  pointed  out  very  justly  the  weak  places  in 
both  their  arguments,  and  concluded,  that  revelation  ^ve  the 
only  satisfactory  evidence  of  this  great  truth.  I  could  not  a- 
gree  altogether  in  this  conclusion,  bp.cause  it  appeared  to  me 
that  there  was  yet  another  argument  based  on  the  nature  of 
man,  which  he  had  neglected  to  notice,  and  because  he  seemed 
in  his  conclusion  to  contradict  the  apostle's  declaration  that 
**the  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  arc 
clearly  seen^  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made, 
even  his  eternal  poiver  and  Godhead,**  The  word  Godhead  is 
equivalent  to  sovereignty,  and  implies  unity,  since  there  can 
be  but  one  sovereign ;  and  the  adjective  eternal,  when  applied 
to  power  and  sovereignty,  denotes  infinite  power,  of  course,  such 
as  belongs  to  but  one  being.  I  preferred  therefore  the  apostle's 
authority  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  reasoning,  however  ingenious. 
He  aimed  a  shaft  at  unitarianism  at  the  close  of  his  discourse, 
which,  however,  flew  quite  wide  of  the  mark,  owing  to  his  ig- 
norance of  our  mode  of  arguing.  He  took  it  for  granted,  that 
we  reasoned  out  the  unity  of  God  and  then  forced  scripture  to 
conform  to  our  ideas.  I  never  heard  an  argument  of  the  sort, 
from  the  lips  of  an  unitarian  in  my  life. 

I  passed  four  or  five  weeks  very  pleasantly  in  the  midst  of 
blooming  roses,  balmy  airs  and  sunny  skies, — whilst  snow,  and 
ice,  and  northern  blasts,  were  raging  in  Kentucky,  and  in 
Massachusetts,  the  mercury  having  retired  into  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer,  was  frozen  up  there.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the 
delicious  climate,  and  still  less  the  generosity,  intelligence  and 
warm-hearted  earnestness  with  which  the  people  gladly  ^re- 
ceived the  word  of  truth,  not  being  forgetful  hearers,  but  doers 
of  the*  same.  God  bless  and  prosper  them.  May  they  be 
built  up  a  happy  and  rejoicing  people  by  the  word  of  his  grace 
on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  being  the  chief  comer  stone. 

Since  I  left  them,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  our  brother 
Hosmer,  of  Northfield,  Mass.  who  preached  in  Louisville  for 
two  or  three  months,  with  great  acceptation,  and  then  went  on 
to  Mobile,  to  lend  his  aid  to  that  good  work.  He  tells  me  "there 
is  no  diminution  of  interest  among  our  friends.  They  are  go- 
ing forward  promptly.  The  society  is  duly  organized — its 
name  is  "The  Congregational  Church  of  Mobile."  A  building 
committee  is  appointed,  with  instructions  to  proceed  in  the 
work  immediately.    The  building  will  be  a  Grecian  structure^ 
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a  portico,  without  cupola  or  steeple.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
every  thing  will  go  on  well  now.  I  think  this  will  be  a  very 
good  society,  a  honor  to  liberal  principles."  Ed. 


Art.  11.— slave  EDUCATIOIT. 

The  friends  of  the  negro  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes — those  that  look  on  him  as  a  brute,  and  those  that  think 
him  a  man.  If  the  former  wish  him  free,  it  is  tha*  he  may 
have  have  more  yam,  hominy,  and  sleep:  the  latttr  would 
break  his  chains,  because  the  enchained  man  can  neirer  pro- 
perly perfect  the  powers  that  belong  to  him  as  a  mat.  One 
of  the  first  class,  after  a  visit  to  slave  lands,  will  often  defend 
slavery  because  the  African  has  better  feed  and  a  wider  sty 
than  the  English  and  German  peasants.  Should  one  rf  the 
second  class  go  with  him,  he  would  think  of  the  palsied  intel- 
lect, the  strangled  affections,  the  broken  sense  of  right,  and 
the  entire  moral  stupor  that  are  scarce  separable  from  slavery^ 
however  kind  and  Christian  the  slave  owner.  The  first  would 
say  "the  slave  is  happy;  he  wants  no  more  than  he  has;"  he 
last  would  think,  "How  miserable  this  man,  that  he  knows  not 
even  his  degradation. 

To  those  that  belong  to  the  class  of  animalists,  and  who  je- 
gard  freedom  as  a  means  to  present  enjoyment  merely,  this 
paper  is  not  addressed.  While  we  know  that  they  may  be 
right,  we  cannot  go  so  far  back  at  present  as  to  discuss  the 
question  with  them.  We  would  now  speak  to  those  that  be- 
lieve the  negro  to  be  in  kind  a  man;  that  believe  freedom  to 
be  invaluable  as  a  means  to  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment; and  that  believe  it  every  man's  duty  to  assist  those  pro- 
perly within  his  influence,  to  improvement,  and  therefore,  to 
freedom.  To  all  such  we  state  but  a  truism,  when  we  say 
that,  if  to  the  slave  present  freedom  would  be  the  means  of 
improvement,  present  freedom  is  his  right;  but  that  if,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  unfitness  to  use  freedom  aright,  or  because  of 
laws  that  degrade  the  free  blacks,  present  freedom  would  not 
be  a  means  whereby  he  may  improve,  that  then  it  is  not  his 
right,  nor  is  his  master,  by  any  principle,  bound  to  free  him. 

To  the  little  child  present  freedom  would  not  be  a  means  of 
improvement,  and  he  is  kept  under  restraint;  to  the  ideot  and 
insane  man  it  would  not  be,  and  we  confine  them,  even  when 
not  likely  to  injure  others;  we  confine  them  for  their  own 
sake.  J 
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But  though  the  parent  does  right  to  restrain  his  'son,  being 
a  child,  what  would  we  think  of  him  should  he  do  nothing  to 
fit  his  son  to  become  free?  Though  he  that  has  charge  of  a 
lunatic  is  not  only  just  but  kind,  when  he  binds  his  patient 
even  with  fetters  of  iron,  if  need  be;  how  unjust  and  inhuman 
would  all  thiik  him,  should  he  use  no  exertion  to  restore  the 
poor  wretch  to  reasonl  And  what  is  the  slave?  He  is  a  littk 
child,  needing  restraint,  needing  punishment,  but  more  than  aU, 
needing  edMcation.  He  is  a  man  void  of  sense,  whose  limbs  it 
may  be  needful  to  fetter,  that  he  may  be  cured  of  his  disease, 
and  fitted  to  serve  and  to  advance  himself. 

If  the  negro  be  in  kind  a,  man;  if  man  be  immortal,  and 
destined  ever  to  advance  in  intellectual  and  moral  perfectnea^ 
if  to  thi5  advancement  freedom  of  will  and  self-dependence  be 
essentid;  and  if  it  be  every  man's  duty  to  assist  his  fellows, 
then  it  must  be  that,  the  negro,  however  degraded  and  unwor- 
thy new  to  be  free,  still  has  the  right — not  to  liberty,  but  to 
that  ]frocess  which  will  fit  him  for  liberty;  and  it  must  also  be 
the  duty  of  all  that  can  influence  him,  to  urge  their  influence 
to  this  end;  it  must  be  that  the  slave-owner  b  bound  to  educate 
hiw;  that  those  who  can  influence  the  slave-holder,  are  bound 
to  enforce  this  duty. 

In  this  faith  we  speak,  not  as  abolitionists;  not  as  agitators; 
not  as  wishing  to  excite,  in  any,  passion  or  unkind  feeling;  but 
as  Christians,  that  think  the  African  a  man,  having  the  privi- 
leces  of  a  man,  and  above  all,  the  privilege  of  improvement 
We  are  for  ulterior  freedom,  and  immediate  action  that  will 
fit  for  freedom.  Were  we  now  in  New  England,  however, 
even  this  opinion  we  should  think  it  unwise  to  publish;  but 
standing  as  we  do,  upon  the  limits  of  the  slave  states,  and 
knowing  that  of  the  little  circle  our  voice  will  reach,  many  are 
slave-holders,  we  speak  with  more  boldness  than  if  afar  off; 
for  we  have  no  fear  that  calm  argument  addressed  to  the 
slave-holders,  and  published  in  a  slave  state,  will  be  mistaken 
by  any  for  agitation.  But  while  we  say  this,  we  would  dissent 
wholly  from  the  doctrine  that  slavery  is  a  mere  political  ques« 
tion;  it  is,  and  the  laws  of  all  Europe  and  America,  relative  to 
the  slave-trade,  recognise  it  as  a  /noroi  question,  in  which  every 
man,  as  a  man,  is  interested.  The  means  by  which  slavery- 
shall  be  done  away  in  any  state,  belong  to  politics  and  that 
state;  the  propriety  and  duty  of  doing  it  away,  belong  to  mo- 
rals and  the  race. 

We  are,  as  we  have  said,  for  an  education  which  will  fit  the 
slave  for  freedom.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  that  he  should 
learn  at  once  to  read  and  write;  that  he  should  study  geogra- 
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jphy,  grammar^and  arithmetic.  No;  the  education  which  the 
bondman  needs,  is  that  of  the  character;  that  which  will  rav- 
em  action.  A  judicious  father  educates  his  son  by  teaching 
him  to  restrain  his  impulses;  to  see^  his  best  interests;  to  foH 
low  the  path  of  duty:  little  by  little  he  lifts  him  to  manhood, 

Siving  him  one  right  after  another,  and  ever  increasing  free- 
om,  until  imperceptibly  all  restraint  is  done  away.  In  many 
of  the  West  India  Islands  the  British  Government  acted  on 
this  system;  it  forbade  excessive  punishment;  it  gave  the  slave 
a  right  to  prosecute  his  master;  it  appointed  'Protectors  of  the 
slave;'  it  gave  every  slave  so  much  time,  so  much  land;  a  day 
to  sell  the  produce,  and  a  right  to  carry  it  to  market;  the  pro- 
ceeds were  all  his  own.  Many  of  the  planters  carried  on  a 
continued  traffic  with  their  own  slaves,  and  paid^  them  daily 
for  eggs,  poultry  and  fruit.  In  this  way  the  slave  learned  to 
respect  the  rights  of  others,  in  order  that  they  might  respect 
his;  he  learned  to  labor  for  his  own  good;  and  to  love  labor,  so 
directed;  he  found  it  needful  to  restrain  his  impulses,  and 
adopt  principles  of  action;  self-dependence,  foresight,  and  fore- 
thought, became  familiar  to  him;  he  saw  the  value  of  justice, 
of  confidence,  of  morality;  his  moral  powers  were  developed; 
he  became  more  and  more  a  man,  and  more  and  more  fitted 
for  perfect  liberty;  and  when  ujon  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  the 
slaves  of  Antigua,  where  there  were  fifteen  to  every  white 
man,  were  made  absolutely  free,  what  was  the  consequence? 
Neither  bloodshed  nor  tumult,  but  a  continuance,  and  even 
increase  of  pro:sperity:  the  slaves  had  become  men,  and  likd 
men  acted  and  labored. 

Such  was  the  e.frect  of  Governmental  education,  but  that  of 
the  individual  and  slave-owner  may  do  infinitely  more.  An 
instance  of  very  thorough  and  effectual  education  of  thi» 
kind  came  to  our  knowledge  some  years  since.  A  gentleman 
in  Cuba  was  called  upon  to  take  charge  of  a  plantation  upon 
which  were  three  or  four  hundred  negroes  of  a  notoriously  bad 
character.  His  resort  was  at  once  to  the  whip,  and  he  lioon 
distingui  ^hed  himself  by  his  se veritv.  But  having  observed 
the  absence  of  all  proper  feeling  in  the  slaves,  and  nghtly  sup- 

Eosing  this  to  be  in  a  great  measure  the  cause  of  their  misl)6« 
avior,  he  set  about  a  reform.  First,  he  made  them  acquainted 
with  their  rights  under  the  Spanish  law,  and  also  with  hia 
rights;  he  (rave  them  warning  that  he  should  punish  theip  tf 
they  interfered  with  his,  and  showed  them  how  to  obtain  re- 
dreis  if  he  medled  with  theirs.  He  next  made  known  to  them 
a  code  of  laws  for  the  estate,  giving  them  rights  not  given  by 
the  law  of  the  island;  by  this  code  he  made  it  penal  fiour  any 
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white  man  to  insult  or  violate  the  wife  or  daughter  of  any 
slave;  to  take  property  from  any:  to  strike  any,  unless  with  the 
appointed  instrument  of  punbhment,  and,  except  in  urgent 
cases,  after  a  trial  before  him;  the  women  were  governed  bf 
female  drivers,  and  punished  only  by  women;  theft,  adultery, 
and  other  crimes  among  the  slaves  themselves  were  punished 
severely;  every  morning,  like  an  eastern  sovereign,  he  held 
court,  heard  all  complaints,  received  the  evidence  of  all  par- 
ties, and  did  justice  as  he  best  might;  punishment,  by  this  sys- 
tem, became  inevitable,  and  was  recognized  as  justice  and  not 
revenge.  By  pursuing  this  system  thoroughly,  by  placing  con- 
fidence in  those  that  deserved  it,  and  by  never  deceiving  them 
himself,  he  in  a  few  years  brought  uis  refractory  blacks  to  such 
a  state,  that  the  whip  was  abandoned;  the  desire  to  gain  the 
good  Of  inion,  and  to  stand  fair  with  their  fellows,  made  all 
Work  cheerfully;  and  a  friend  who  visited  the  plantation  two 
years  since,  told  us  he  had  seen  a  slave  faint  in  the  field, 
rather  than  be  supposed  desirous  of  *sliirking/  Indeed,  so 
strong  was  the  feeling  of  duty  among  the  slaves,  that  a  rebel- 
lious one  was  put  down  at  once  by  his  fellows;  he  could  not 
withstand  the  public  opinion  among  them. 

Any  one  acquainted  with  the  course  pursued  by  Fellenbeig 
in  the  education  of  the  low  and  vicious  of  Switzerland,  will  re- 
cognize the  system  we  have  just  sketched  as  being  essentially 
the  same;  in  both  cases  the  result  was  successful. 

But,  ala^!  there  are  few  like  Fellenberg,  and  fewer,  perhaps, 
like  the  planter  of  whom  we  have  spoken.  The  main  hope 
for  the  education  of  the  slaves  is  upon  the  legislatures  of  the 
slave-holding  states.  Let  them  take  measures  to  learn  exactly 
tvhat  has  been  the  result  of  protective  measures  in  other  slave- 
land.^;  let  them,  from  the  experience  of  others,  satisfy  them- 
selves that  it  is  sound  policy  as  well  as  Christian  duty  to  ele- 
vate the  enslaved  black,  and  we  may  then  have  some  faint 
hope  of  seeing  the  bond  go  free;  but  we  cannot  discern  even 
a  ray  of  hope  in  any  other  direction. 

As,  by  the  supposition,  all  fear  of  trouble  and  bloodshed 
from  the  mode  of  emancipation  proposed,  will  be  done  away, 
the  only  objection  remaining  to  the  freedom  of  the  black,  is 
this,  that  he  will  become  our  fellow  in  all  things,  which  will 
not  be  agreeable.  To  this  we  need  only  say,  if  you  are  satis- 
fied it  is  your  duty  to  free  the  slave  when  fit  for  freedom,  it  is 
fteedless  to  talk  of  possible  results,  however  disagreeable:  if 
his  freedom  will  end  in  doing  more  moral  wrong  than  it  cures, 
keep  him  enslaved,  but  do  not,  to  offset  the  commands  of  duty, 
present  the  dictates  of  taste  and  feeling.    Or  the  objection 
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Biay  assume  this  form.  If  the  black  be  set  free,  however 
quiet,  he  will  at  last  drive  the  white  from  the  country  by  out* 
working  him,  by  getting  the  capital  into  his  own  hands,  U>r  the 
white  cannot,  in  southern  lands,  compete  with  him.  To  this 
we  answer,  that  it  is  yet  doubtful  if  the  white  cannot  compete 
ever)'  where  with  the  negro;  and  very  far  from  being  true  that 
the  best  hand-laborer  will  have  the  most  capital;  intellect  does 
much  more  than  brute  power  to  accumulate  wealth:  and  in* 
deed  were  all  the  premises  of  the  objection  true,  what  Chris- 
tian man  could  urge  it  as  a  fair  conclusion,  that  slavery  ousht 
still  to  exist?  The  premises,  in  substance,  allege  that  God  has 
fitted  the  negro  only  to  live  in  southern  countries  by  fair 
means,  the  conclusion  is,  that  therefore  foul  means  should  be 
used  to  enable  the  ^hite  to  live  there.  To  the  man  that  thinks 
slavery  no  wrong,  the  argument  may  be  irresistible;  to  those 
whom  we  speak  to,  it  must  be  without  force. 

From  what  has  been  said,  if  we  have  spoken  clearly,  it  will 
be  seen  that  we  believe  in  gradual  emancipation,  not  however 
meaning  by  that  term  what  is  usually  meant.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve it  expedient  or  right  to  free  the  slaves  by  instalments^ — 
so  many  one  year,  and  so  many  the  next.  The  laws  of  slave 
states,  touching  free  blacks,  prevent  freedom  from  becoming  a 
means  of  improvement.  Nor  have  we  any  greater  faith  in 
setting  free  a  generation  of  pickaninies,  the  children  of  slaves, 
and  of  necessity,  undergoing  no  course  of  parental  education 
that  would  fit  them  to  ^ct  like  freemen.  These  kinds  of  gradual 
emancipation  give  liberty,  but  strip  it  of  its  main  power,  its 
true  value.  But,  let  a  course  of  legislation,  acting  upon  the 
whole  slave-population,  and  fitted  to  raise  the  character  of  that 
multitude,  be  persisted  in;  let  those  that  sway  public  opinion, 
give  their  weight,  not  only  to  humanity,  but  to  the  plan  pursued 
by  the  Cuba  planter;  let  the  religious  and  moral  not  only 
think,  hui  feel  on  this  subject,  and  we  may  then  have  the  hope 
of  seeing  the  slaves,  father  and  child,  old  and  young,  all  brought 
to  that  poiilt  when  all  may  be  made  free,  uninfluenced  by  the 
degrading  laws  that  slave-states  feel  bound  to  pass  respecting 
free  negroes.  They  may  be  made  free,  not  necessarily  to  vote 
anH  to  govern; — that  is  no  essential  point  of  freedom;  nor  to 
mix  socially,  and  intermarry  with  the  white, — how  that  shall 
be,  must  depend  on  the  will  of  the  whites;  but  free  to  use 
their  will,  intellect,  conscience;  free  to  learn  the  Truth;  free  to 
worship  God,  and  to  grow  toward  that  perfection  for  which, 
if  they  be  indeed  men  as  we  are,  God  has  fitted  them. 

To  the  man  that  denies  the  negro  to  be  possessed  of  the 
same  powers  with  himself,  our  argument  can  have  no  weighti  J 
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16  the  man  that  has  no  faith  in  eternity  and  an  eternal  growtk, 
it  can  have  none;  to  him  that  thinks  it  no  duty  of  hij  to  aid 
his  fellows,  it  can  have  none;  and  lastly,  to  him  with  whom 
worldly  interest  is  all-mighty,  it  can  have  none, — (and  alisf 
how  many,  and  how  many  honest  men  too,  do  these  classes 
contain!)  but  if  there  be  any  that  think  it  their  duty  and  high 
privilege  to  help  others  in  their  onward  progress,  and  if  they 
number  the  black  among  those  others,  tney  will,  we  feel  a»> 
sured,  see  that  the  law  which  binds  the  father  to  educate  the 
son  which  God  giveth  him,  binds  also  the  slave-owner  to  edu- 
cate the  child  that  is  bom  his  slave.  How  he  may  best  be 
educated  is  a  question  of  expediency;  what  we  would  ui^  is 
the  propriety  and  policy  ol  action  by  the  slave-holders  to 
ascertain  what  mode  is  the  best,  and  of  immediate  acticuL 

1.    H.    P. 


Art.  12.— regeneration. 

''Marvel  not,  that  I  said  unto  you,  ye  must  be  born  again.** 
"The  spirit  quickcneth,  the  flesh  profitcth  nothing.** 

That  secret  principle  within, 

Religion  in  the  soul ; 

Must  like  a  kindling  flame  begin-^ 

Arrange  the  lamp,  the  oil  turn  in, 

And  bring  the  bunting  coal, 
But,  till  combustion  has  begun. 

Till  all  is  finished, — nothing'9  done. 

But  when,  to  help  the  work  intent, 
Kind  Heaven  its  bieath  supplies, 
Bathed  in  that  liquid  element, 
A  sudden  pulse  of  Ufe  is  sent, 
Aud  now  the  flames  arise. 
They  feed  themselves,  their  strength  renew 
And  there  is  nothing  more  to  do. 

Joy  does  the  rest, — for  as  it  bums, 

Within  the  wearied  mind 
New  courage  springs,  lost  hope  returns. 

Of  light  and  love  combined. 
The  path  of  life  no  longer  seems 

A  toilsome,  upward  way. 
With  heavenly  joy  each  moment  te«nfli» 

With  kindly  deeds  each  day. 
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Fiith  steels  the  wUl  to  do  and  beir 

Whatever  God  commands ; 
Calmly  to  take,  or  boldlj  dare, 
The  tender  girl,  so  soft  and  fair, 

A  rooted  martyr  stands. 
The  weak,  inactive  man  can  do 

The  work  of  sage  and  saint. 
Who  wait  on  God,  their  stbbnoth  renew, 

They  walk  and  never  faint. 

Through  mists  of  doubt,  confusion  black, 

A  pure  LIGHT  glances  in. 
As  ride  amid  the  drifUng  rack 
The  stars  unchanged,  and  still  coma  back 

Their  ancient  homes  to  win. 
Thus,  *mid  the  rushing  clouds  of  thought, 

Some  central  truths  remain ; 
Some  primal  truths,  by  nature  tauj^t,  ' 

By  faith  made  sure  and  plain. 
From  these  deep  founts,  heart  hidden,  nm 

The  living  streams,  each  day, 
And  so  God  lightens  every  one 

With  an  unchanging  ray.  » 

For  faith  in  them  first  leads  to  sight,-— 

We  end  where  John  began. 
That  life  can  never  come  from  light. 

But  lifers  the  li|{ht  of  man. 
And  LOVB — but  who  can  speak  of  love  1 

Those  who  have  fell  it  know. 
It  cometh  down  from  God  above. 

It  works  God*8  will  below. 
What  mattera  then  the  terms,  the  namet 

The  facts,  all  christians  grant. 
For  woids  may  change,  but  Christ's  the  saniB« 

The  same  our  nature's  want. 
Oh  !  when  will  Christians  lay  aside 
Their  technic  phrases,  letter-pride  1 

Dwell  in  the  spirit  of  their  faith, 
And  leave  the  fleah  alone  t 

Then  may  we  know  what  Jesus  Mith : 
And  then  his  church  be  One.  i,  v.  o. 
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Art.  13.— confession  OF  FAITH. 
Bt  the  Editor  of  the  Messenger. 

Creeds  and  Confessions  have  their  uses  and  their  abuses. 
Their  abuses  are  manifold — their  uses  appear  to  be  two- 
fold. When  set  up  as  standards  of  faith  by  a  church,  they 
interfere  with  the  authority  of  scripture,  lord  it  over  God's  he- 
ritage, impede  free  inquiry,  fetter  the  intellect,  and  produce 
bigotry,  hypocrisy,  equivocation,  infidelity.  It  is  useful  for 
an  individual  to  arrange  and  systematise  his  opinions,  and  if  he 
classes  them  under  certain  articles,  and  calls  it  his  creed — 
there  is  no  harm  in  it.  It  is  proper  for  individuals  to  profess 
their  opinions  openly  and  without  disguise,  and  if  they  do  it 
in  a  regular  form  and  call  it  a  confession  of  faith — there  is  no 
harm  in  it. 

Having  formed  such  a  creed,  for  the  first  reason,  in  order  to 
systematise  my  own  opinions,  I  now  publish  it  for  the  second 
reason,  because  I  hold  it  my  duty  to  avow  my  sentiments. 
I  wish,  however,  one  or  two  things  to  be  understood. 

1.  This  is  my  creed.  It  was  not  formed  like  the  Nicene 
creed,  by  a  company  of  bishops  brought  together  by  an  em- 
peror's command,  to  put  down  a  heresy  and  stop  an  angry 
dispute  abroad  by  fighting  the  matter  out  among  themselves. 
No  assembly  of  Divines,  met  at  the  command  of  Parliament  to 
arrange  it.  It  was  written  by  me,  in  my  study — I  alone  am 
answerable  for  its  heresies  and  mistakes.  It  expresses  no 
one's  opinion  but  my  own. 

2.  It  is  my  present  creed.  I  will  not  swear  always  to  be- 
lieve this  and  no  more,  I  will  not  promise  to  get  no  more  in- 
sight into  God's  truth  than  this.  I  do  not  mean  to  sign  this 
every  five  years,  as  the  professors  of  some  theological  schools 
are  forced  to  do.  I  intend  giving  up  this  faith  when  I  get  a 
better  and  truer  one. 

3.  I  do  not  make  it  a  standard  for  others.  I  do  not  call  on 
all  people,  nations  and  languages  to  fall  down  and  worship  it 
I  do  not  say  that  those  who  difsent  from  it,  shall,  without 
doubt  perish  everlastingly.  On  the  contrary,  I  say  with  the 
courteous  Roman,  more  christian  in  this  than  many  a  synod 
and  General  council, 

Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis, 
Candidas  imperii — si  non,  his  utere  mecum. 

4.  This  is  not  all  I  believe.  I  have  only  put  down  here  the 
chief  points,  according  to  the  usual  divisions  of  other  creeds. 
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These  are  the  points  about  whi6h  men  contend  most,  and  wish 
to  know  your  opinion.  There  are  other  points  which  I  think 
more  important  than  many  of  these,  but  which  I  have  not  al- 
luded to— for  example — the  spirituality  of  the  gospel — the 
nature  of  faith — the  supremacy  of  love. 

1.  I  believe  in  One  God — the  infinite  Maker  and  Father  of 
all  things. — I  believe  in  one  Being,  one  Person,  one  Mind, 
one  Spirit.     I  believe  this  the  first  of  all  the  commandments. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  three  and  one  are  the  same  thing. 
I  do  not  believe  a  revealed  truth  and  a  mystery  the  same 
thing.  1  do  not  believe  that  we  ought  to  worship  we  know 
not  what,  or  bow  before  the  altar  of  an  unknown  God. 

2.  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  son  of  God,  the  Messiah, 
the  Savior,  the  Lord  and  Master,  the  way,  the  truth  and  the 
life,  the  brightness  of  God's  glory  and  express  image  of  his 
person,  that  the  word  was  made  flesh  in  him,  that  God's  full- 
ness was  manifested  and  dwelt  in  him,  that  he  is  the  mediator 
between  God  and  man. 

I  believe  that  he  was  spoken  of  by  the  prophets,  and  bom  of 
a  virgin,  that  never  man  spake  like  him,  that  he  did  what  no 
man  could  do  except  God  were  with  him,  that  the  spirit*  was 
not  given  by  measure  to  him,  that  be  was  crucified,  dead  and 
buried,  and  that  on  the  third  day  he  rose  again  and  ascended 
into  heaven,  and  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  this  man  Christ  Jesus,  who  suffer- 
ed hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and  pain,  who  was  tempted  as  we 
are,  and  made  in  all  respects  like  hii  brethren,  was  the  infinite 
God  who  inhabits  Eternity  and  who  cannot  suffer,  and  whom 
no  man  hath  seen  at  Jiny  time. 

I  do  not  believe  that  when  Jesus  prayed  to  God,  he  prayed 
to  himself;  that  when  he  said  "my  Father  is  greater  than  -P* 
that  he  meant  that  he  was  not  greater;  when  he  said  "that  he 
could  do  nothing  of  himself"  that  he  meant  that  he  could  do 
every  thing  of  himself;  that  when  he  called  the  Father  theonly 
true  God,  that  he  meant  that  he  also  was  the  true  God;  nor 
that  when  he  said  God  raised  him  up,  and  sent  him,  and  that 
he  came  forth  from  God,  that  he  meant  to  say  that  he  sent  him- 
self, and  came  forth  from  himself,  and  raised  himself  up,  and 
sanctified  himself.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  when  St.  Paul  said 
"to  us  there  is  but  one  God  the  Father,  and  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  that  he  meant  to  say,  there  is  but  one  God  the  Father 
and  another  (rod  Jesus  Christ. 

3.  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of  God  poured  out 
on  all  flesh,  and  that  it  lightens  every  man  who  comes  into  the 
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world.    That  every  one  has  more  or  less  of  its  influence,  that 
God  is  more  ready  to  give  it  than  we  are  to  ask  it. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  anxiety, 
terror  and  animal  excitement.  1  do  not  believe  that  when  i 
man  falls  flat  on  his  back  and  screams  and  groans,  that  it  is 
a  sure  sign  that  he  has  got  religion.  I  believe  that  there  mty 
be  and  often  is,  much  excitement,  emotion  and  action  of  the 
imagination  and  no  spirit  of  God.  I  believe  that  there  is  often 
a  whirlwind,  and  the  Lord  not  in  the  whirlwind,  and  after 
that  an  earthquake,  and  the  Lord  not  in  the  earthquake,  and 
after  that  a  fire,  and  the  Lord  not  in  it,  and  after  that  a  stiO 
small  voice.  I  believe  that  there  ought  to  be  feelinss,  but  not 
passions;  there  ought  to  be  the  sweet,  still,  calm,  deep,pow- 
erful  feelings  of  Love,  Joy  and  Peace. 

4.  I  believe  the  Bible  to  be  true  and  genuine  and  inspired, 
that  it  came  from  God  and  contains  his  will. 

But  I  do  not  believe  in  kin^  James'  translators,  or  printers, 
or  correctors  of  the  proof.  I  believe  that  it  was  written  in 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  not  in  English,  and  that  the  mana- 
scripts  are  not  all  alike.  I  believe  that  some  of  it  was  written 
more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  land  that  all  of  it  was 
written  by  men.  That  God  gave  them  the  truth,  and  let 
them  tell  it  their  own  way.  Of  course,  I  believe  there  are  ob- 
scurities in  some  parts,  and  difficulties  in  other  parts,  and  that 
nobody  will  ever  be  able  fully  to  explain  them.  I  believe  e- 
nough  of  it  is  plain  and  certain  to  guide  us  to  heaven,  and  that 
a  way-faring  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err  therein.  I  be- 
lieve that  all  the  essential  parts  are  so  plain,  that  a  child  can 
understand  it,  and  so  convincing  that  no  one  need  doubt  it 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  understand  how  the  6un  stood 
still,  or  how  the  whale  swallowed  Jonah,  in  order  to  believe 
in  Jesus  Christ. 

5.  I  believe  that  every  man  is  a  sinner,  that  no  man  keeps 
the  law,  and  that  no  man  does  as  well  as  he  can.  I  believe 
sin  partly  natural  and  partly  not.  That  natural  sin  is  mis- 
fortune and  not  fault,  it  is  weakness,  a  want  of  natural  strength 
to  do  right.  I  believe  that  sin  is  partly,  also,  our  own  fault, 
because  we  do  not  act  as  well  as  we  can,  we  do  not  try,  we  do 
not  act  up  to  our  light,  we  will  not  have  God  to  reign  over  us. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  to  be  punished  for  Adam's 
sin.  I  believe  the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die,  the  son  shall 
not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  nor  the  father  bear  the  ini- 
quity  of  the  son.  I  believe  God  will  not  be  angry  with  me  be- 
cause my  father  sinned,  but  will  pity  me  and  help  me. 

Neither  do  I  believe  that  sin  is  totals  I  believe  there  is  some- 
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thing  good  in  men  after  all.  I  believe  that  Jesus  Ohrist  spoke 
the  truth  when  he  said  of  infants  *'of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven."  I  do  not  believe  that  hell  is  paved  with  litUe  babes 
a  span  long,  but  I  believe  that  heaven  is  full  of  tliem»  and  that 
they  always  behold  the  face  of  their  Father  in  Heaven.  I  think 
it  is  well  to  take  care  how  we  despise  them.  I  believe  no  man 
is  a  perfect  demon. 

6.  I  believe  in  punishment.  I  believe  no  man  who  breaks 
a  law  of  God,  can  escape  punishment.  I  believe  you  will  be 
punished  if  you  break  a  physical,  moral,  intellectual,  or  spirit- 
ual law.  If  you  put  3-our  hand  into  the  fire — if  you  neglect 
your  health  and  break  these  laws,  you  will  be  punished.  You 
will  suiTer  pain,  and  will  never  be  as  well  as  you  was  before. 
If  you  tell  a  lie,  if  you  indulge  a  bad  feeling,  you  will  be  pun- 
ished also.  Your  soul  will  suffer.  You  will  feel  mean  and 
wretched.  I  believe  punishment  eternal — that  eternally  sin 
will  be  wretchedness,  and  holiness  will  be  happiness. 

But  the  common  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment  I  do 
dot  believe.  I  do  not  believe  that  God  has  made  us  depraved 
and  sinful;  that  he  has  elected  a  few  to  life,  and  without  any 
regard  to  their  merit,  chosen  them,  and  irresistibly  converted 
them;  that  the  rest  of  his  poor  creation  he  has  cast  into  hell- 
fire,  and  sealed  them  to  perpetual  torments  to  glorify  his  jus- 
tice. Oh,  no!  I  cannot  believe  thb  of  my  God.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  God  could  take  pleasure  in  wrath.  I  do  not  believe 
that  glorified  spirits  are  to  look  down  through  the  crystal  iloor 
of  heaven  and  clap  their  wings  with  delight  at  witnessing  the 
torments  of  damned  souls  beneath — their  fathers  and  children^ 
and  husbands  and  wives  perhaps. 

7.  1  believe  salvation  is  a  free  gift — free  as  God's  love — not 
purchased  by  the  blood  of  any  human  or  divine  being — not  a 
debt  which  God  owes  to  Christ  because  he  was  willinc  to  die — 
not  a  thing  of  merit  or  earned  by  our  labors.  I  believe  God 
so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  all 
who  believe  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life. 
I  believe  this  the  only  account  to  be  given  of  it — that  it  came 
from  God's  love — love  full,  unmerited,  flowing  out  over  his 
justice  and  his  truth,  and  harmonising  all  his  attributes. 

I  believe  however,  that  there  are  certain  conditions  to  be 
complied  with.  That  salvation  is  conditional;  and  that  those 
conditions  are  repentance  toward  God  and  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  obedience  to  his  Gospel,  and  love  to  God  and 
man.  Repentance,  Faith,  obedience,  love — these  are  the  con- 
ditions of  salvation. 

8*  I  believe  in  human  ability  to  comply  with  thesie  cni&dSr^ 
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tions.  I  belieTe  that  we  can  work  out  our  salvation  if  we 
choose.  I  believe  we  are  free  to  choose  the  right  course,  io 
resolve  to  do  our  duty;  to  begin  the  work  of  salvation;  to  take 
the  first  step  in  the  religious  life. 

I  believe,  however,  in  human  dependance.  I  believe  man 
is  very  weak  and  in  great  danger  of  falling.  I  believe  to  will 
is  present  with  him,  out  how  to  perform  that  which  he  wills, 
he  finds  not.  I  believe  the  spirit  is  willing  and  the  flesh 
weak.  I  believe  that  if  he  undertakes  to  obey  God  in  his  own 
strength  he  cannot  succeed;  that  it  is  necessary  to  lean  con* 
tinually  on  a  higher  power,  take  hold  of  the  promises  of  God — 
watch  and  pray  against  temptation,  and  to  give  ourselves  up 
to  be  guided  by  the  spirit  of  God  which  is  always  ready  to 
help  us. 

9.  I  believe  that  Eternal  Life  must  begin  here;  that  we  must 
be  converted  and  become  as  little  children  before  we  can  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God;  that  we  must  give  up  all  of  our 
sophistry  and  worldly  wisdom,  and  turn  to  Infinite  Truth,  and 
submit  to  Infinite  Love.  I  believe  we  must  be  bom  again — 
bom  spiritually,  and  that  is  as  great  a  change  as  our  first  ani* 
mal  birth. 

But  I  do  not  believe  it  a  miraculous  change;  I  believe  it  has 
its  laws  and  its  conditions;  I  believe  that  talk  or  noise  b  no 
sign  of  it;  that  we  must  know  the  tree  by  its  fruits;  and  that 
not  every  one  who  says  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven,  but  he  that  does  the  will  of  my  father  who  is 
in  Heaven.  Editoii. 


EXTRACTS 

From  Malcolm* s  History  of  Persia. 

Jemsheed,  who  is  celebrated  as  the  founder  of  Persepolis, 
was  the  first  who  discovered  Wine.  He  was  immoderately 
fond  of  grapes,  and  desired  to  preserve  some,  which  were 
placed  in  a  large  vessel  and  lodged  in  a  large  vault  for  future 
use.  When  the  vessel  was  opened,  the  grapes  had  fermented; 
and  their  juice,  in  this  state,  was  so  acid,  that  the  king  believed 
it  must  be  poisonous.  He  had  some  vessels  filled  with  it,  and 
poison  written  upon  each;  these  were  placed  in  his  room.  It 
nappencd  that  one  of  hi?  favorite  ladies  was  aflfected  with 
nervous  head-achs:  the  pain  distracted  her  so  much  that  she 
desired  death.     Observing  a  vessel  with  poison  written  on  it. 
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the  took  it,  and  swallowed  its  contents.  The  wine,  for  such 
it  had  become,  overpowered  the  lady,  who  fell  down  into  a 
sound  sleep,  and  awoke  much  refreshed.  Delighted  with  the 
remedy,  she  repeated  the  doses  so  often^  that  the  monarch's 
poison  was  all  drank.  He  soon  discovered  thii,  and  forced 
the  lady  to  confess  what  she  had  done*  A  quantity  of  wine 
was  made;  and  Jemsheed  and  all  his  court  drank  of  the  new 
beverage;  which,  from  the  circumstance  that  led  to  its  discov- 
ery, is  to  this  day  known  in  Persia  by  the  name  of  Zeher-e- 
Kooshon,  the  delightful  poison. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  was  near  his  end,  he  wrote  to 
his  mother,  requesting  that  the  alms  given  on  his  death,  should 
be  bestowed  on  those  w/to  had  never  seen  the  miseries  of  the 
toorldf  and  who  had  never'  lost  those  thtit  were  dear  to  t/iem. 
His  mother  sought  in  vain  for  persons  of  this  description:  All 
bad  tasted  of  the  woes  and  griefs  of  life;  all  had  lost  those  whom 
they  loved.  She  found  a  consolation,  as  her  sou  had  intended^ 
in  this  circumstance,  for  her  cpreat  loss.  She  saw  her  own 
was  the  common  lot  of  humanity. 

A  Roman  ambassador  who  had  been  sent  to  Ctesephon  with 
lich  presents,  when  he  was  admiring  the  noble  prospect  from 
the  windows  of  the  royal  palace,  remarked  an  uneven  piece  of 
ground,  and  asked  the  reason  why  it  was  not  rendered  uni- 
form. "It  is  the  property  of  an  old  woman,"  said  a  Persian 
Noble,  "who  has  objections  to  sell  it,  though  often  requested  to 
do  so  by  our  king,  Nousheerwan;  and  he  is  more  willing  to 
have  his  prospect  spoiled,  than  to  commit  violence."  "That 
irregular  spot,"  replied  the  Roman,  "consecrated  as  it  is  by 
justice,  appears  more  beautiful  than  all  the  surrouiiding 
scene."  • 

A  Sooffee,  or  Persian  Saint,  gives  the  following  account  of 
himself.  The  day  before  the  feast  of  Araf,  I  went  up  to  the 
terrace  of  my  house  and  saw  all  the  pilgrims  standing  at  the 
mountain  of  Ararat  at  Mecca.  I  went  and  told  my  mother 
that  I  must  devote  myself  to  God;  I  wished  to  proceed  to  Bag- 
dad, to  obtain  knowledge.  I  informed  her  what  I  had  seen, 
and  she  wept.  Then  taking  out  eighty  deenars,  she  told  me, 
that  as  I  had  a  brother,  half  of  that  was  all  my  inheritance. 
She  made  me  swear,  when  she  gave  it  me,  never  to  tell  a  lie; 
and  afterwards  bade  me  farewell;  exclaiming.  Go,  my  son,  I 
^ive  the  to  God.  We  shall  not  meet  again  till  the  day  of 
judgment.    I  went  on  well  till  I  came  near  Hamadan,  when 
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our  Kaffilah  was  plundered  by  sixty  horsemen.  One  fellow 
asked  me  what  I  had  got?  Forty  deenars,  I  said,  are  sewed 
under  my  garment.  The  fellow  laughed^  thinking,  no  doubt 
I  was  joking  him.  What  have  you  got?  said  another.  I  gave 
him  the  same  answer.  When  they  were  dividing  the  spoil,  I 
was  called  to  an  eminence  where  their  chief  stood.  What 
property  have  you,  my  little  fellow?  said  he.  1  have  told  two 
of  your  people,  already,  I  replied,  I  have  forty  deenars  sewed 
up  carefully  in  my  clothes.  He  desired  them  to  be  ript  open, 
and  found  my  money.  And  how  came  you,  said  he,  with  sur- 
prise, to  declare  so  openly  what  has  been  so  carefully  hidden! 
Because,  I  replied,  I  will  not  be  false  to  my  mother;  to  whom  I 
promised  that  I  will  never  conceal  the  truth.  Child,  said  the 
robber,  hast  thou  such  a  sense  of  duty  to  thy  mother,  at  thy 
years,  and  am  I  insensible,  at  my  age,  of  the  duty  I  owe  to 
my  God?  Give  me  thy  hand,  innocent  boy,  he  continued;  that 
I  may  swear  repentance  upon  it.  He  did  so.  His  followers 
were  all  alike  struck  with  the  scene.  You  have  been  our 
leader  in  ^uilt,  said  they  to  their  chief:  be  the  ;iame  in  the 
path  of  virtue;  and  they  instantly,  at  his  order,  made  restitu- 
tion of  their  spoil,  and  vowed  repentance  on  my  hand." 

A  Persian  MS.,  in  my  possession,  relates  an  extraordinary 
and  amusing  anecdote  of  Nadir  Shah,  which  shows  how  com- 
pletely he  understood  the  feelings  of  the  most  ignorant  and 
the  wickedest  of  his  subjects.     A  native  merchant,  travelling 
from  Cabul,  had  been  robbed  in  a  plain  near  Nishapore,  and 
carried  his  complaint  to  the  Sovereign.     "Was  no  one  near 
but  the  robbers?"  said  Nadir.    "None,"  was  the  reply.  "Were 
their  no  trees  or  stones,  or  bushes?"    "Yes,"  said  the  man, 
"there  was  one  large  solitary  tree,  under  whose  shade  I  was 
reposing  when  I  was  attacked."    Nadir,  on  hearing  this,  af- 
fected great  fury,  and  ordered  two  executioners  to  proceed, 
instantly,  and  nog  the  tree  that  had  been  described,  every 
morning,  till  it  either  restored  the  property  that  had  been  lost, 
or  revealed  the  names  of  the  thieves  by  whom  it  had  been 
taken.     The  mandate  of  a  king  of  Persia  is  always  a  law:  that 
of  Nadir  was  considered  as  irrevocable  as  fate.     The  execu- 
tioners proceeded,  and  the  tree  had  not  suffered  flagellation 
above  a  week,  when  all  the  goods  that  had  been  stolen  were 
found,  one  morning  carefully  deposited  at  its  root    The  alarm- 
ed robbers,  who  soon  heard  of^  the  extravagant  cruelty  that 
inflicted  such  blows  upon  an  inanimate  substance,  trembled 
at  the  very  thought  of  the  horrible  punishment  that  awaited 
them,  if  ever  discovered.    When  the  result  was  reported  to  Ni* 
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t)ir,  he  stniled  and  said,  I  knew  what  the  flogging  of  that  tree 
wouid  produce,  s 

The  contempt  in  which  Nadir  held  the  arts  by  which  the 
dervishes,  and  other  religious  mendicants  imposed  upon  the 
tjredulity  of  his  countrymen,  was  shown  on  every  occasion. 
Many  of  these  believed  that  the  holy  Imaum  Reza»  who  is  in- 
terred at  Mushed,  continued  to  work  miracles;  and  this  belief 
fave  rise  to  a  number  of  impositions.  Persons  pretending  to 
e  blind,  went  to  his  tomb,  and  after  a  long  period  of  prayer, 
opened  their  eyes  and  declared,  that  their  sight  had  been  re- 
stored by  the  holy  Imaum.  One  of  these  was  seated  at  the 
fate  of  the  holy  mausoleum,  when  Nadir  passed.  "How  long 
ave  you  been  blind?"  said  the  Monarch.  "Two  years,  an- 
swered  the  man.  "A  proof,"  replied  Nadir,  "that  you  have 
no  faith.  If  you  had  been  a  true  believer,  you  would  have 
been  cured  long  ago.  Recollect,  my  friend,  if  I  come  back 
and  find  you  as  you  now  are,  I  will  strike  your  hea*d  off." 
When  Nadir  returned,  the  frightened  fellow  pretended  to  pray 
violentlv,  and  all  at  once  found  his  sight.  "A  miracle!  a 
a  miracle !"  the  populace  exclaimed;  and  tore  off  his  coat  in 
small  pieces  as  relics.  The  monarch  smiled,  and  observed,  - 
"that  faith  was  every  thing." 
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"The  world  is  empty,  the  heart  is  dead  surely! 
In  this  world,  plainly,  all  seemeth  amiss. 

It  went  to  my  heart  when  they  cleared  the  old  parlor  of  the 
venerable  family  furniture,  and  stripped  the  oak  pannels  of 
the  prints  of  the  month;  July  with  her  large  fan  and  full 
ruffles  at  the  elbows;  and  January  in  her  muff  and  tippet. 
They  would  have  pulled  down  the  pannels,  too,  to  make  the 
room  as  smart  and  bright  as  paper  could  make  it;  but  placing 
my  back  against  them,  I  swore  by  the  spirit  of  my  grand- 
father, that  not  a  joint  in  the  old  work  should  be  started^ 
while  I  could  stand  to  defend  it.  And  I  have  my  revenge 
when  I  see  how  pert,  insignificant,  and  raw  every  thing  loo&y 
surrounded  by  the  high  and  dark  walls  of  the  apartment.  But 
the  old  furniture  was  all  huddled  together  topsy-turvy  in  the 
garret.  The  round  oak  table  which  had  many  a  time  smoked 
with  the  substantia]  dinners  of  former  days,  lost  ot^  oi  \\& 
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leavest  by  too  rough  handling;  but  an  old  oak  desk,  at  which 
my  grandfather  in  his  days  of  courtship  was  woot  to  pen  ei»9- 
tles  and  sonnets  to  my  grandmother,  escaped  the  violence  of 
the  revolution  with  only  a  few  scratches.  I  have  had  the 
dust  wiped  off  its  black  polish,  brought  it  down  by  my  study 
fire,  and  placed  before  it  the  old  gentleman's  armchair,  whica 
I  found  standing  calm  and  stately  upon  its  four  legs,  amidst 
the  disordered  rubbish  of  the  garret.  The  mice  have  made  a 
hole  in  the  smooth  leather  bottom;  which,  however,  I  have 
never  mended,  as  I  kept  it  to  remind  me  of  the  neglect  and  ia- 

Satitude  of  the  world.  It  does  not  make  you  hate  the  world, 
o  man  could  sit  in  my  grandfather's  chair  and  hate  his  fellow 
beings.  lam  seated  m  it  this  moment;  and  with  my  pen  fredi 
dipped  in  his  leaden  inkstand,  shall  scribble  on  till  my  mind 
and  heart  are  eased. 

To  this  corner  I  retire,  at  the  shutting  in  of  day,  for  self- 
examination  and  amendment.  It  is  here  that  I  sit,  in  the 
shadow  of  a  melancholy  mind,  and  see  pass  before  me,  in 
solemn  order,  my  follies  and  my  crimes,  and  follow  them  with 
trembling  into  the  portentous  uncertainty  of  the  future.  It  is 
here  that  I  learn  that  we  must  not  lean  on  the  world  for  com- 
fort. It  is  here  that  I  give  myself  up  to  the  visions  of  the 
mind,  and  fill  the  space  about  me  with  millions  of  beings  from 
distant  regions  and  of  other  times.  Here,  too,  have  I  looked 
with  a  dream-like  contemplation,  upon  the  shadows  sliding 
over  the  wall,  silent  as  sunlight,  till  they  seemed  to  me  as  mon- 
itors from  the  land  of  the  dead,  who  had  come  in  kindness  to 
tell  me  of  the  vanity  of  present  things,  and  of  the  hastening 
on  of  another  and  an  enduring  world. 

It  is  natural  in  these  lonely  musings  to  brood  over  the  heart- 
lessness  and  noisy  joys  of  the  world.  There  is  at  bottom,  a 
feeling  of  self-complacency  in  it.  Our  calmed  reason  sets  us 
above  the  beings  about  us,  while  we  forget  how  many,  at  that 
very  moment  are  as  sober  and  rational  as  ourselves;  and  how 
few  there  are,  amidst , the  multitudes  that  cover  the  earth,  that 
have  not  their  hours  of  solitary  contemplation  too. 

It  was  in  this  cast  of  thought  in  which  the  heart  is  made 
sad  for  want  of  communion  with  some  living  thing;  when  the 
tasteless  character  of  all  which  surrounds  us  hurries  the  mind 
forward  to  the  excitement  of  hope,  or  carries  it  back  to  dwell 
for  a  time  amidst  the  softened,  but  deep  feelings  of  the  past; 
that  the  fresh  and  thoughtless  joys,  and  the  pure  and  warm 
affections  of  my  boyhood  came  over  me  like  a  dream;  and  the 
cares  of  years,  and  the  solemn  and  darkening  scene  about  me, 
gave  way,  and  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  green  and  sunshine 
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of  a  child.  I  felt  again  the  wrinkled  cheek,  over  which  my 
baby  hand  had  a  thousand  times  past  in  fondness,  entered 
into  all  the  plays  of  children,  and  then  remembered  the  quaint 
customs,  the  individualities  of  the  age  of  strong  character  and 
warm  feeling,  which  marked  the  times  of  our  fathers;  when 
the  old  sometimes  mingled  with  the  young,  and  the  young 
bowed  in  reverence  to  the  old.  That  was  the  age  of  feeling. 
Would  that  this  over- wise  age  had  something  of  its  childlike 
simplicity;  something  of  its  rough  and  honest  manliness,  which 
dared  at  times  to  be  a  boy.  But  the  age  has  changed,  and 
those  amusements  in  which  we  were  all  children  together,  and 
which  made  the,  heart  better  without  weakening  the  under- 
standing, are  at  an  end. 

There  are  no  April  fool's  day  tricks  in  this  period  of  deco- 
rum; no  "merry  Christmas;"  no  "happy  New  Year.'*  I  feel 
the  blood  move  quick  again  at  the  recollection  of  the  glad  faces 
I  once  used  to  see,  when  every  body  was  running  to  wish  you 
**happy  New  Year."  I  can  remember  when  hurrying  from 
my  chamber,  with  my  fingers  too  stiff  and  cold  to  button  my 
little  jacket,  I  burst  open  the  parlor  door,  that  I  might  be  the 
first  to  "wish."  Though,  on  this  morning  I  was  sure  to  be  up 
an  hour  earlier  than  usual,  yet  I  always  found  the  family  stand- 
ing round  the  new-made,  crackling  fire,  ready  to  break  out 
upon  me  in  full  voices  with  the  old  greeting.  There  was 
something  restoring  in  it,  which  made  me  feel  as  if  we  had 
all  awoke  in  a  new  world,  and  to  another  existence;  and  a 
vague,  but  grateful  sensation  that  new  and  peculiar  joys  were 
in  store  for  us,  went  warm  and  vivifying  to  the  heart.  I  was 
filled  with  kindness;  and  eager  as  I  had  been  but  a  moment 
before,  to  surprise  every  one  in  the  house,  the  laugh  of  good 
natured  triumph  at  my  defeat,  made  it  dearer  to  me  than  a 
victory. 

But  old  things  are  passed  away;  all  things  are  become  new. 
Not  only  those  customs  which  now  and  then  met  us  in  our 
dull  travel  over  the  road  of  life,  are  gone;  even  the  seasons 
seem  changing.  We  no  longer  gather  flowers  in  May;  and 
our  very  last  new  year's  morning,  instead  of  rising  upon  the 
crusted  snow,  and  fields  glittering  with  ice,  spread  itself  with 
a  sleepy  darkness  over  the  naked  earth.  I  awoke  with  an  ill 
foreboding  languor  upon  me,  and  with  a  weighed  down  heart 
sauntered  into  the  silent  parlor.  The  brands  had  fallen  over 
the  hearth,  and  by  their  half  extinguished  heat,  seemed  to 
doubt  their  welcome.  I  knew  not  where  to  sit  or  stand;  the 
fireside  looked  cheerless  and  there  was  an  uncomfortable,  ill- 
natured  chill  at  the   window.    The  vapor  was  passing  off 
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from  the  withered  grass;  the  freshness  of  every  thing  aV>a< 
me  appeared  deadened,  and  the  beauty  of  nature  faded.    In 
the  midst  of  this  dull  decay  and  solitude  a  sense  of  desertion 
overshadowed  me.     The  world's  inhabitants  were  as  strangers, 
and  even  the  objects  of  nature,  with  which  I  was  wont  to  hold 
discourse,  seemed  to  shut  me  out  from  communion  with  them. 
The  family  at  last  came  in  one  after  another.     I  was  aboat 
wishing  them  the  new  year's  blessing,  but  the  mennory  of  the 
heartfelt  sprightliness  of  old  times  came  across  my  mind,  and 
brought  along  with  it  those  that  were  at  rest  in  the  grave.    I 
gave  a  loud  "hem!"  (for  my  throat  was  fulh  and  bade  a  cold 
"good  morning."     I  would  not  have  uttered  the  old  wish,  if  I 
could  have  done  it.     There  was  a  feeling  of  proud  resentment 
at  the  neglect  of  ancient  customs,  which  forbade  it.     I  did  not 
care  to  wipe  off  the  dust,  which  is  fast  and  silently  gathennc 
over  the  sacred  customs  of  past  times,  to  bring  them  forwara 
to  the  ridicule  of  the  affected  refinement  and  cold  rationality 
of  this  enlightened  age.     They  would  as  ill  sort  with  our  mo- 
dem labored  polish  of  manners,  as  our  grandmother's  comforta- 
ble arm-chair  and  worked  cushion  in  a  fashionable  drawing- 
room,  with  distressingly  slender  fancy  chairs,  and  settees,  on 
which  ladies  are  now  seated  together,  to  crowd  and  elbow 
one  another.     No;  these  good-natured  and  homely  observances 
are  past  away,  and  I  have  a  sacred  attachment  for  their  memo- 
ry, which,  like  that  for  a  departed  friend,  forbids  mention  of 
them  to  strangers. 

Amidst  this  neglect  and  decay  of  old  customs  and  charac- 
ters, when  every  thing  is  brought  to  a  wearisome  level,  when 
all  is  varnish  and  polish,  so  that  even  the  roughness  upon  the 
plum,  (to  use  the  modern  cant,)  is  vulgar  and  disgusting,  when 
the  utterance  of  stroncr  feeling  is  ill  breeding,  and  dissimulation 
wisdom;  it  is  well  for  the  world  that  there  are  beings  not  mind- 
less of  the  past;  who  live  with  ages  long  gone  by,  and  look  upon 
the  characters  of  the  present  time  as  trifling  and  artificial;  who 
bring  back,  and  keep  alive  amongst  us,  something  of  the  wild 
and  unpruned  beauties  of  the  earth,  the  ardent  and  spontane- 
ous movements  of  man;  so  that  the  forest  and  rock,  the  grass- 
plot,  and  field-flower,  are  yet  about  us;  and  some  few  walking 
in  the  midst,  who  are  mighty  and  awing,  kind  and  like  a  child. 
In  that  period  of  the  world,  when  the  ignorance,  which  had 
settled  down  upon  the  mind  of  man,  was  passing  oflf,  and 
his  understanding  and  heart  were  turned  up  and  laid  open  to 
the   day,  there  was  a  morning,  earthy  freshness  in   all  he 
saw  and  felt.     The  dust  and  hot  air  of  noon  had  not  dimmed 
the  colors,  or  killed  the  wholesomeness  of  all  about  himv 
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The  relentless  curiosity  of  modern  times  had  not  broken  in 
pieces  the  precious  stone,  or  soiled  and  torn  asunder  the 
flower.     Man  was  the  worshipper  of  the  works  of  God  in 
their  simple  beauty  and  grandeur;  not  the  vain  inquisitor, 
eager  to  learn  their  structure,  that  he  might  prate  of  what  he 
knew.     All  was  rustic  and  unforced;  "a  generous  nature  was 
suffered  to  take  her  own  way  to  perfection."    The  cottage 
seemed  a  shelter  for  earth's  children,  from  which  they  might 
look  out  upon,  and  learn,  and  love  her  beauties.     They  dwelt 
in  the  religious  twilight  of  her  woods,  and  mused  by  her  water 
falls,  on  the  passage  of  years.     The  universal  puttings  forth  of 
spring  quickened  the  pure  spirits  of  the  young;  and  the  yellow 
leaf  was  the  moral  companion  of  the  old.     All,  indeed,  was  na- 
ture without  doors  and  within.     Man  walked  abroad  upon  the 
green  sod,  and  sat  him  down  upon  rushes   by  his  fireside. 
The  mind  was  as  full  of  motion,  various  and  creative,  as  the 
earth  about  it;  and  like  hers,  its  productions  were  the  mere 
relievings  of  its  fulness,  effortless,  but  plentiful.     Its  images 
were  not  formed  in  an*  exactly  finished  mould,  or  laboriously 
chisselled  out;  but  like  fairy  frostwork,  or  the  wavy  sweep  of 
a  snow-drift,  though  ever  beautiful,  yet  always  seeming  acci- 
dental.     It  was,  indeed,  the  poetic  age.     Growing  up  in  the 
absence  of  a  false  elegance,  and  not  educated  to  the  cautious 
politeness  which  crowded  society  has  forced  upon  us,  men 
were  left  to  an  independent  individuality  of  character  and 
conduct.     Without  the  excitements  of  the  pleasures  and  dis- 
tinctions of  the  city,  the  mind  spread  itself  out  over  the  beau- 
ties about  it;  felt  and  nursed  their  truth;  perceived  a  fitness 
and  kindly  relation  in  all  things;  not  only  gazed  upon  the  lofty 
works  of  God,  and  walked  by  his  still  waters  in  the  valley;  but 
looked  untired  upon  the  flat  and  waste,  or  the  long  stretch  of  a 
rough  heath.     The  taste  was  not  pampered  and  vitiated  by  ill 
assorted   prettinesses,  turning  the  unnumbered  beauties,  the 
simplicity,  and  outspread  grandeur  of  this  gigantic  earth  into 
the  huddled  and  offensively  contrasted  crowd  of  a  garden; 
but  the  rock,  fringed  and  scattered  over  with  its  green  and  sil- 
very moss,  was  looked  upon,  though  not  seated  in  a  bed  of 
roses,  violets  and  pinks;  the  wholesome  perfume  of  the  pine 
was  grateful,  and  the  crisp  tread  over  its  fallen  and  matted 
leaves,  pleasant  to  the  foot.  * 

In  this  age  of  improvements*,  when  multiplied  inventions 
have  rendered  useless  many  acts  to  which  individuals  were 
once  called  in  the  common  concerns  of  life;  when  one  traverses 
a  kingdom,  without  the  touch  of  its  breezes  upon  his  cheek; 
and  UQw  and  then  takes  a  hasty  peep  through  his  carriage^ 
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window  at  the  scenery  about  him,  as  if  he  were  a  stranger  to 
it,  and  would  not  be  unmannerly;  we  may  boast  of  the  facili- 
ties and  harmless  luxuries  of  the  world  we  live  in.  But  though 
it  gives  us  facilities,  it  works  into  the  character  a  sameness, 
and  an  indifference  to  particulars.  Tho  object  we  sought  is 
turned  out  finished  to  our  hands,  wfthout  our  labor  or  ob- 
servation; it  is  attained  without  effort,  and  possessed  withoat 
delight. 

This  mechanical  moving  on  of  things  may  aid  the  politician, 
but  will  not  benefit  the  man.  To  the  mathematician,  who 
holds  the  daily  cares  and  hf  art-helping  relations  of  life,  as  so 
many  interruptions  to  the  solution. of  his  problem,  it  may  be 
pleasant  visioning,  to  suppose  himself  moved  about,  without 
the  aid  of  his  troublesome,  but  faithful  breast;  and  his  within- 
door  concerns  carried  on  by  well-ordered  machinery,  and  not 
self-willed  servants;  to  think  that  his  only  perplexities  in  his 
domestic  establishment,  would  be  the  grating  of  a  wheel  or 
breaking  of  a  cord.  IVot  rusty,  "like  my  father's  hinge,"  but 
well-oiled,  how  smoothly  all  would  go  on!  But  to  the  man  of 
heart  and  poetry,  this  would  be  like  the  house  of  the  dead, 
where  the  cold  and  stiffened  bodies  of  the  departed  were  raised 
up  and  charmed  into  careful  and  silent  motion,  acting  un- 
knowinf:,and  obeying  without  sense. 

In  old  times  it  was  not  so.  Artificial  aids  were  few  and 
uncouth.  Worked  out  in  the  rough  and  cumbrous,  and  re- 
quiring strength  in  the  handling,  they  drew  the  attention;  and 
lasting  long,  they  became  a  part  of  the  family,  and  held  their 
place  in  the  still  and  kindly-working  associations  of  our  homes. 
The  old  arm-chair,  in  the  very  character  of  the  age,  looking 
so  companionable  and  easy,  yet  with  its  comfortable  arms 
protecting  its  good  naturcd  occupier  from  the  too  near  and 
familiar  approach  of  his  neighbor,  stood  in  the  snug  comer  of 
the  ample  fire-place,  as  by  prescriptive  right.  It  was  no  new- 
fangled thing,  bought  yesterday  because  in  fashion,  and  set  up 
for  the  gibes  of  the  smart  auctioneer  to-day,  because  out.  It 
had  been  adorned  by  the  patient  industry  and  quaint  fancy  of 
our  mothers,  and  had  the  honor  of  having  sustained  the  weight 
of  our  ancestors  for  a  century  and  more.  Putting  it  away 
would  have  been  neglecting  our  fathers,  and  the  unkindly 
cutting  off  of  rememorances,  that  had  taken  root  and  grown 
up  in  the  heart.  Every  piece  of  furniture  had  its  story  to  tell, 
and  every  room  in  the  antique  mansion  made  the  mind  serious 
and  busy  with  the  past,  and  threw  a  sentiment  and  feelinff, 
softening  but  cheerful,  over  present  times.  This  converse  wiUi 
the  inanimate  kept  the  heart  warm,  and  the  imagination 
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quick;  their  inly  workings,  various  and  constant,  found  much 
to  study  every  where,  and  something  to  love  in  all  things. 

The  better  feelings  were  kept  in  motion  bv  the  old  relations 
of  master  and  servant;  the  servant,  watchful  of  the  master's 
wishes,  humble  in  demeanor,  yet  proud  in  his  fidelity;  the  mas- 
ter trustful  in  the  other's  faith,  and  careful  of  his  comforts  in 
the  reposing  time  of  age.  This  long  tried  service  brought 
about  a  mixed  but  delightful  sensation,  when  he  who  had 
tended  us  in  our  playing  days,  had  gone  down  into  the  still 
vale  of  years,  while  we  stood  on  the  open  hill  top,  in  our  vigor 
and  prime.  It  was  a  kind  of  filial  reverence,  touched  by  the 
sense  of  the  humble  and  dependant  state  of  him,  whom  we 
protected,  and  upon  whom  we  looked  down. 

** — But  we  have  bid  farewell 

To  all  the  virtues  of  those  better  days, 

And  all  their  honest  pleasures.    Mansions  once 

Knew  their  own  masters,  and  laborious  hinds, 

Who  had  survived  the  father,  served  the  son." 

Along  with  such  softening  influences  there  was  much  of  the 
wild  and  adventurous  starting  up  in  the  midst  of  the  common 
objects  of  life;  at  one  time  throwing  over  them  mysterious 
shadows,  and  casting  them  into  strange  and  awful  forms;  at 
another,  pouring  upon  them  a  dazzling  light,  in  which  they 
flitted  gay  and  fantastic.  Surrounded  by  ideal  shapes  and  un- 
tamed nature,  the  imagination  was  constantly  widening  and 
ever  creative.  Men  could  not  leave  their  homes,  the  proper 
dwellings  of  the  heart,  without  travelling  into  the  region  of 
the  fancy.  Moving  on  alone  through  silent  and  unpeopled 
paths,  winding  round  dusky  rocks,  and  through  tangling  brush- 
wood, and  overhung  by  gloomy  woods,  the  traveller  held  con- 
verse with  some  spirit  of  the  air,  or  in  the  -superstitious  work- 
ings of  his  mind,  saw  some  being  of  evil,  darker  than  the  night 
that  had  gathered  round  him. 

Journeying  far  on  foot,  the  custom  of  the  times,  fording 
rapid  streams,  toiling  over  rugged  mountains,  and  through 
wet  lowlands,  begat  perseverance,  healthful  spirits,  ready, 
cheerful  and  self-trusting  minds,  acquainted  with  difficulties, 
and  used  to  subduing  them.  Their  diversions,  too,  partook  of 
the  violent  and  daring;  so  that  withal  there  was  a  combination 
of  the  natural  and  tender,  the  imaginative  and  the  manly,  in 
the  characters  of  former  days,  which  calls  up  within  us  an  in- 
tense and  restless  desire  to  know  (hem  entirely,  to  live  back 
amongst  them,  to  warm  us  in  their  cheerful  sunshine,  to  sit  by 
their  fireside,  listen  to  their  stories,  mingle  in  their  domestic 
games  and  learn  of  their  stem  sense. 
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This  is  an  exhaustless  theme;  but  I  have  talked  long  enoiuHi 
perhaps  too  long;  for  to  many  it  may  all  seem  childish  con^,' 
or  the  strange  imaginings  of  a  tired  spirit,  impatient  of  reality' 
But  he,  of  wide  and  deep  thought,  will  not  so  look  upon  it,  dot 
hold  this  view  of  things  false  because  it  is  sad.     Now  tint 
ever}"  thing  rude  and  irregular  is  cut  down,  and  all  that  re- 
mains is  trimmed  up  anl  made  to  look  set  and  orderly,  he  will* 
not  forget  how  much  there  was  of  exquisite  beauty,  of  lofti- 
ness  and  strength  in  the  one;  how  tame  and  unsatisfying  is 
the  other.     Though  there  was  a  deep  and  subduing  tender. 
ness,  and  ardor  and  sway  and  passion  in  the  men  of  fomier  days, 
sometimes  uncontrolled  and  not  always  aimed  aright;  yet  he 
will  see,  that  with  little  of  softness,  man  is  still  weak,  and  witih 
out  the  extravagance  of  feeling,  still  erring.     The  absence  of 

passion  is  not  always  reason,  nor  coldness  judgment. N.  i. 

Review — 1817. 


BiNK  or  THP  Ohio,  Jan.  27th,  1836.-^4  Winter  Scene 
DIVINE  PROTECTION. 
I  walked  along  the  Rivcr-road, 

The  stream  swept  by  me  in  its  might 
The  earth  seemed  wondrous  clear  and  pale 

In  the  broad  shadaw  of  the  night. 
It  was  as  if  the  sun  for  once 

Went  dov7>,  and  left  the  day  behind. 
But  gone  the  cry  of  human  toil. 

And  in  calm  sleep  had  sunk  the  wind. 
The  moon, — how  cold  from  heaven  she  looked* 

How  still  the  air  her  beams  came  through! 
How  wide  the  arch  of  heaven  was  grownf 
As  stars  grew  bright,  how  clear  its  blue! 
Lovd  seemed  the  voice»  when  low, 
Far  went  each  foot-falls  sound, 
But  hark!  what  heavy  note  of  wo 

Breaks  upward  from  the  ground? 
It  is  the  River's  moan 

Far  o'er  its  winding  course. 
It  is  the  ice- sheet's  groan. 

As  down  it  goes  with  headlong  foree. 
gut  while  the  moon  ''looks  out  so  cold," 
While  stars  still  shine  with  pearly  light, 
And  while  the  ever  troubled  tide 

Its  echoed  grief  sends  far  and  wide, 
Embraced  in  their  great  Father's  arm, 
All  gathered  in  his  ample  fold, 
My  brother  men,  they  sleep  how  warm! 
Id  the  broad  shadow  of  the  night. 
In  summer-heat,  in  winter-frost. 

Thus  smiling  through  we  see  his  face^ 
In  summer-heat,  in  wmter-fiost, 
May  eveiy  heaxt  adore  hia  grace.  c.  a.  ». 
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The  relentless  curiosity  of  modern  times  had  not  broken  in 
pieces  the  precious  stone,  or  soiled  and  torn  asunder  the 
flower.     Man  was  the  worshipper  of  the  works  of  God  in 
their  simple  beauty  and  grandeur;  not  the  vain  inquisitor, 
eager  to  learn  their  structure,  that  he  might  prate  of  what  he 
knew.     All  was  rustic  and  unforced;  "a  generous  nature  was 
suffered  to  take  her  own  way  to  perfection."    The  cottage 
seemed  a  shelter  for  earth's  children,  from  which  they  might 
look  out  upon,  and  learn,  and  love  her  beauties.     They  dwelt 
in  the  religious  twilight  of  her  woods,  and  mused  by  her  water 
falls,  on  the  passage  of  years.     The  universal  puttings  forth  of 
spring  quickened  the  pure  spirits  of  the  young;  and  the  yellow 
leaf  was  the  moral  companion  of  the  old.     All,  indeed,  was  na- 
ture without  doors  and  within.     Man  walked  abroad  upon  the 
green  sod,  and  sat  him  down  upon  rushes  by  his  fireside. 
The  mind  was  as  full  of  motion,  various  and  creative,  as  the 
earth  about  it;  and  like  hers,  its  productions  were  the  mere 
relievings  of  its  fulness,  effortless,  but  plentiful.     Its  images 
were  not  formed  in  an'  exactly  finished  mould,  or  laboriously 
chisselled  out;  but  like  fairy  frostwork,  or  the  wavy  sweep  of 
a  snow-drift,  though  ever  beautiful,  yet  always  seeming  acci- 
dental.    It  was,  indeed,  the  poetic  age.     Growing  up  in  the 
absence  of  a  false  elegance,  and  not  educated  to  the  cautious 
politeness  which  crowded  society  has  forced  upon  us,  men 
were  left  to  an  independent  individuality  of  character  and 
conduct.     Without  the  excitements  of  the  pleasures  and  dis- 
tinctions of  the  city,  the  mind  spread  itself  out  over  the  beau- 
ties about  it;  felt  and  nursed  their  truth;  perceived  a  fitness 
and  kindly  relation  in  all  things;  not  only  gazed  upon  the  lofty 
works  of  God,  and  walked  by  his  still  waters  in  the  valley;  but 
looked  untired  upon  the  flat  and  waste,  or  the  long  stretch  of  a 
rough  heath.     The  taste  was  not  pampered  and  vitiated  by  ill 
assorted  prettinesses,  turning  the  unnumbered  beauties,  the 
simplicity,  and  outspread  grandeur  of  this  gigantic  earth  into 
the  huddled  and  offensively  contrasted  crowd  of  a  garden; 
but  the  rock,  fringed  and  scattered  over  with  its  green  and  sil- 
very moss,  was  looked  upon,  though  not  seated  in  a  bed  of 
roses,  violets  and  pinks;  the  wholesome  perfume  of  the  pine 
was  grateful,  and  the  crisp  tread  over  its  fallen  and  matted 
leaves,  pleasant  to  the  foot.  * 

In  this  age  of  improvements*,  when  multiplied  inventions 
have  rendered  useless  many  acts  to  which  individuals  were 
once  called  in  the  common  concerns  of  life;  when  one  traverses 
a  kingdom,  without  the  touch  of  its  breezes  upon  his  cheeky 
and  AQw  and  then  takes  a  hasty  peep  through  his 
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us  does  it  continually  call  for  copy,  like  the  daughters  of  the 
horse  leach,  which  cry — give,  give.  Already  in  the  present 
number,  the  significant  signature  Ed.  occurs  oftener  than  caa 
be  very  acceptable  either  to  our  readers  or  to  ourseWes. 
Judging  from  present  appearances,  it  will  be  still  worse  witl 
the  next  number,  for  which  we  have  scarcely,  as  yet,  receiTed 
any  contributions.  If  a  week  or  two  does  not  brine  us  a  gretl 
access  of  articles,  our  readers  will  be  obliged,  in  the  language o( 
the  Persian  poet,  "to  solicit  marrow  from  a  shrivelled  brain 
and  digest  the  smoke  of  a  profitless  lamp" — which,  says  he,"B 
not  the  occupation  of  sensible  men." 

We  therefore  earnestly  require  all  our  contributors,  as  soon 
as  this  meets  their  eye,  to  lay  pen  to  paprr,  and  give  us  some- 
thing profound,  brilliant,  instructive,  interesting — not  so  long 
as  to  be  tiresome — nor  so  short  as  to  be  flippant.  Let  it  be 
"complete  enough  to  satisfy,  fragmentary  enough  to  excite, 
sharp  enough  to  rouse,  tender  enough  to  appease."  We  do 
not  promise  to  insert  all  they  shall  send  us,  even  though  it  be 
very  good  in  itself — for  it  may  not  suit  our  purpose,  rfor  wiD 
we  insert  a  tedious,  shallow,  or  ill  natured  article,  if  the  best 
friend  we  have,  or  the  man  we  most  revere  should  send  it  us. 
The  conductor  of  a  magazine  mn«t  hp  ««  rl<>cpotir.  ac  thp  gen- 
eral i*f  an  army.  In  order  to  make  it  good  for  any  thing. 

We  wish  for  more  ivestem  articles,  containing  descriptions  of 
the  mora],  statistical,  economical,  social,  and  religious  condition 
of  different  parts  of  the  west.  Incidents  or  facts  which  go  to 
illustrate  the  character  and  condition  and  genius  of  the  people 
we  want  very  much.  In  a  community  like  this,  where  towns 
and  cities  are  springing  up  almost  like  Jonah's  gourd,  in  a  sin- 
gle night — not,  we  trust,  to  perish  in  a  night— descriptions  of 
towns  and  of  these  rapid  changes  are  highly  interesting.  Can 
not  our  friends,  scattered  abroad,  write  us  letters,  giving  a 
description  of  whatever  is  interesting  in  their  community? 

We  do  not  by  any  means  demand  that  all  who  write  in  our 
magazine  should  have  our  opinions  or  sentiments  on  religious 
or  other  matters.  Our  pages  shall  be  freely  open  to  all  who  ap- 
pear to  write  with  a  good  purpose — a  wish  to  do  good — and 
make  men  better  and  happier — and  who  write  with  clearness, 
point,  and  earnestness.  In  this  wide  world  there  must  needs  be 
endless  differences  of  thought  and  of  expression;  among  good 
men  there  need  never  be  a  want  of  harmony  of  feeling  and 
courtesy  of  manner.  We  pray  God  to  make  us  charitable 
and  tolerant  to  all  forms  of  human  thought  and  action;  to  one 
thing  only  shall  we  never  be  tolerant — the  Pharisaic  spirit  of 
bigotry,  tvranny,  and  sectarianism.  Ed. 
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TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  publication  of  the  "Western  Messenger"  has  been  trans** 
ferred  to  Louisville.  This  change  was  made  necessary  by  the 
illness  of  the  subscriber.  The  character  and  purpose  of  the 
work  will  remain  as  heretofore— a  medium  through  which 
western  Unitarians  may  communicate  with  each  other,  and 
make  known  their  views  to  the  world  around  them.  It  will 
henceforth  be  under  the  editorial  care  of  the  Rev.  James 
P.  Clarke,  with  whose  writings  our  readers  are  sufficiently 
familiar,  to  know  that  the  work  could  not  be  in  better  hands. 

I  cannot  forbear  expressing  here  my  gratitude  for  the  aid 
which  I  have  heretofore  received  in  the  publication  of  the 
Messenger.  Since  the  first  number  was  issued,  I  have  been 
much  of  the  time  absent  from  Cincinnati,  and  during  all  the 
time>  I  have  been  debarred  by  ill-health,  from  giving  that  at- 
tention to  it  which  I  earnestly  desired  to  give.  I  have  had 
constantly  to  look  to  my  friends  for  assistance,  and  have  con- 
stantly and  abundantly  received  it.  During  the  last  summer, 
Mr.  Howe  most  kindly  superintended  its  publication.  I  have 
been  continually  indebted  to  the  publishers,  Mr.  Gallagher  and 
Mr.  Shreve,  for  the  aid  of  their  pens,  and  for  their  friendly 
oversight  of  the  work.  Especially,  I  desire  to  express  my 
sense  of  obligation  to  Mr.  Perkins,  without  whose  aid  the  last 
numbers  of  the  work  could  hardly  have  been  published.  He 
has  at  the  same  time  written  many  articles  and  superintended 
its  publication;  and  no  one  but  those  acquainted  with  periodi- 
cals can  tell  the  labor  which  this  involves.  I  would  also  ex- 
press the  pleasure  which  I  have  received  from  my  connection 
with  my  brethren  who  have  been  associated  with  me,  as  cola- 
borators  in  the  publication  of  the  Messenger,  and  with  my  other 
friends  who  have  contributed  to  its  pages.  The  ill  health, 
which  has  thrown  upon  them  unexpected  labor,  has,  so  far  as 
1  am  concerned,  found  a  compensation  in  the  friendship  which 
has  ever  been  present  in  the  hour  of  need.  It  is  indeed  one  of 
the  not  slight  blessings  of  ill-health,  that  it  discloses  the  friendly 
feelings,  which  in  the  even  and  prosperous  ongoings  of  life  can 
hardly  be  made  known. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  mjr  prayer  that  my  brother  who  will 
henceforth  have  the  editorial  care  of  the  Messenger,  may  make 
it  all  that  I  have  wished  it  to  be;  and  may  He,  without  whose 
blessing  all  human  labors  are  vain,  bless  the  work,  and  make  it 
an  instrument  in  the  promotion  of  truth  and  goodness. 

March  9, 1830.  E.  Peabodj 
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The  number  of  the  Westminster  review  just  published,  coil» 
tains  a  very  virulent  and  bitter  attack  on  the  United  states»ori 
account  of  the  institution  of  slaverj- .  It  purports  to  be  a  Re- 
view of  "Alxiy's  Journal  in  the  l-nited  States" — a  book  writtea 
in  the  true  fanatical  a)x)lition  spirit.  Dr.  Channing  is  attacked 
f(fr  not  beinff  an  abolitionist^  both  by  Abdy  and  the  Reviewer. 
He  sulfers  the  usual  fate  of  independent  and  moderate  meih— 
that  of  being  assailed  by  both  i)arties. 

Books  on  slavery  multiply.  VV'e  have  looked  at  two.  "Slavery 
at  the  South,"  and  "Paulding's  Slavery  in  the  United  States.* 
Both  appear  too  much  inclined  to  the  ultra  South  Carolina  doc- 
trine of  Gov.  McDuliie,  which  considers  slavery  right  and  good 
in  itsplf. 

We  imve  inserted  in  our  present  number  of  the  Messengeri 
an  article  on  slave  education,  by  a  valued  correspondent 
Whether  the  views  ccntaiuod  in  it  will  meet  the  approbation  of 
our  readers,  we  know  not;  its  sy»irit,  we  lire  sure  all  must  admire. 

Mr.  CJurley,  the  Secretary  of  the  Colonization  Society,  passed 
through  this  city  last  week  on  his  may  to  New  Orleans.  He 
proposes  to  return  this  way.  His  object  is  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  that  Institi'ition,  and  we  wish  him  all  success. 

Our  prc^rut  number  contains  an  article  from  the  N.  A.  Re- 
view for  1S17.  We  happen  to  jio  sess  a  file  of  the  first  num- 
bers of  this  work,  which  are  now  (piitc  scarce.  They  contain 
a  number  of  valuable  articles  which  we  have  long  wished  to  see 
reprinted,  and  we  shall  insert  them  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Messenger. 

The  North  American  Review  is  now  edited  by  Dr.  Palfrey, 
of  Cambridixe,  Ala^s.  lender  his  hands  it  promises  to  take  a 
higher  standing  than  it  has  before  held.  The  agent  for  this 
work  in  Louisville,  i<  Mr.  W.  F.  Taunenill. 

We  are  much  anuised  by  a  long  and  able  article  in  the  last 
Biblical  Repository,  by  Prof.  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst,  in  reply 
to  one  written  by  Moses  Stuart,  of  Andover,  on  Geology.  With 
great  calmness  and  j)oliteness  Prof.  Hitchcock  points  out  the 
rash  decisions,  wild  assumptions,  and  blundering  statementspf 
the  learned  Theologian.  It  is  very  strange  that  Prof.  Stusirt 
should  not  have  been  taught  by  past  experience,  not  to  under- 
take to  lecture  ex-cathedra,  on  subjects  of  which  he  is  wholly 
Ignorant.  If  any  thing  could  cure  him  of  this  fatal  propensityp 
he  is  now  effectually  cured. 
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Art.  L— a  SERMON, 
By  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Hosmer,  of  Northfield,  Mass. 

Psalms  IL  11  v. 
Rejoice  with  trembling. 

These  words  are  peculiarly  significant.  They  require  no 
elaborate  exposition.  As  soon  as  announced,  they  awaken  in 
every  generous  mind  trains  of  rich  and  useful  thought.  Re- 
joice— and  how  much  cause  have  we  to  do  so!  But  why 
should  we  tremble?  Because  with  every  gift  and  privilegey 
responsibility  is  imjKised  upon  us. 

The  language  to  us  as  the  recipients  of  a  father's  blessings, 
is,  "n^  till  I  come;"  "unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  much 
will  be  required."  The  rejoicings  of  gratitude  should  be  min- 
gled with  a  sense  of  accountableness  "Rejoice  with  trembling." 
My  friends,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  treat  this  subject  in  its 
universal  application — I  wish  to  apply  it  to  your  condition  as 
inhabitants  of  this  western  country.  You  have  abundant 
cause  to  rejoice.  Your  home  is  in  the  midst  of  fair,  fertile,  and 
wide  spreading  regions.  Within  the  memory  of  men  now  liv- 
ing, Indians  and  savage  beasts  held  dominion  here.  The 
eastern  mountains  were  the  wall  which  divided  civilized  from 
barbarous  life.  Within  a  few  years,  what  a  change  has  been 
wrought.  Scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed  have  been  exhib- 
'  ited;  out  the  struggle  has  ceased;  the  denizens  of  the  forest 
have  disappeared,  and  civilized  man  dwells  here  in  peace.  In 
such  a  change  we  should  all  rejoice;  it  is  better  that  this  beau- 
tiful portion  of  the  globe  should  be  occupied  by  cities  and 
townsi — the  homes  of  civilization,  than  lie  waste  and  be  the  , 
abode  of  beasts  and  roving  savages.  J 
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Especially  you  may  rejoice  that  your  lines  have  fallen  (• 
you  in  these  pleasant  places.     The  keen  winds  of  the  northr 
and  the  searching  suns  of  the  south  are  not  permitted  to  visit 
you.     Your  climate  is  temperate,  and  as  the  settlement  of  the 
country  advances,  becomes  healthful.     Your  soil  yields  an 
abundant  reward  to  the  farmer*s  toil.     Navigable  streams 
aflbrd  unparalleled  facilities  for  intercommunication.     It  is 
indeed  a  noble  heritage — vast — beautiful,  and  admirably  suited 
to  promote  the  growth  and  happiness  of  its  favored  inhabitants. 
What  more  could  you  ask  from  the  bounteous  hand  of  Na- 
ture's God!    Your  lives  are  crowned  with  blessings.     In  com- 
mon with  every  other  portion  of  our  country,  you  have  free 
institutions — all  the  rights  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.    An- 
other item  in  the  sources  of  your  prosperity  which  should  not 
be  omitted,  are  the  means  of  transportation  which  science  and 
the  useful  arts  have  furnished.     What  would  thus  countrj'  be 
in  comparison  with  its  present  state,  without  the  inventions  of 
the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  of  Watt,  and  or  Fulton?     Without 
these  its  vital  circulations  would  cease:  no  cities  would  rise  in 
the  inland  regions,  and  scarcely  would  the  abundant  products 
of  the  soil  repay  the  labor  of  in-gathering,  commerce  would 
cease,  and  agriculture  lose  its  reward.     Look  back  a  few  years, 
and  consider  the  exposure,  labor,  and  peril  attendant  upon  the 
navigation  of  the  western  waters.     We  read  of  these  trials, 
half  incredulous  because  the  mighty  agent  which  has   In^n 
pressed  into  our  service  has  effected  an  entire  change.     The 
work  of  breasting  vast  currents  which  sweep  from  the  Kocky 
Mountains  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the  far  regions  of  the 
North  and  East  to  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  is  now  done  by  mus- 
cles which  never  tire;  while  we  are   borne  "on   burdened 
keels,"  with  or  against  the  hurrj'ing  stream,  surrounded  with 
comforts  and  luxuries,  at  leisure  for  social  intercourse  witli 
friend  and  stranger,  or  to  behold  and  admire  the  richness  of 
the  surrounding  scenery.     These  surely  are  not  among  the 
least  of  your  blessings,  and  why  should  they  not  be  regarded 
as  such.     We  give  thanks  to  God  for  civil  and  religious  rights, 
those  blessings  conferred  upon  us  through   the   patriot  and 
sa^e;  and  why  should  you  not  be  grateful  for  the  results  of 
scientific  discovery,  and  the  successful  application  of  the  arts 
to  the  uses  of  life?    Why  not  bless  the  author  of  good,  that  in- 
genious minds  have  been  lent  to  us,  to  unfold  the  secret  powers 
of  the  elements,  and  combine  them  for  our  benefit?  Yes  it  should 
be  so.    Reflect,  then,  on  all  these  sources  of  your  prosperity, 
and  rejoice  not  with  aself-gratulation;  but  with  a  generous  grati- 
tude»  with  a  sense  of  responsibility — ^Rejoice  with  trembling. 
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If  you  are  disposed  to  reflect  seriously  upon  your  condition, 
I  ask  you  to  look  around  yoo  to  the  wide  boundaries  of  this 
bosom  of  the  West.  What  a  vast  theatre  for  human  action 
has  here  been  thrown  open,  with  inexhaustible  sources  of 
wealth,  and  unequalled  facilities  for  every  species  of  exchange! 

The  globe  furnishes  no  other  field  for  human  effort  so  capa- 
cious, so  abundant  in  every  thing  which  may  contribute  to 
outward  prosperity.  Into  this  theatre  there  is  constantly 
pouring  in  a  tide  of  emi^rration,  wave  follows  wave,  and  soon 
they  will  break  at  the  toot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Who 
does  not  see  that  a  mighty  enterprise  is  undertaken?  A  mo- 
mentous experiment  is  to  be  made — the  foundations  of  a  world 
are  being  laid — and  what? — Heaven  only  knows  what  that 
world  shall  be.  Will  it  be  a  monument  to  man's  honor  and 
God's  glory,  or  a  memento  of  man's  shame?  It  must  be  con- 
fessed there  is  cause  to  tremble  at  the  thought  of  the  destinies 
of  this  western  world;  tremendous  consequences  not  only  to 
this  countr}',  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  countries  hang  upon 
the  results  which  are  here  to  be  wrought  out. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  why  fear  and  tremble?  Were  there 
ever  more  indubitable  proofs  of  prospeiity  than  are  here  ex- 
hibited? The  forests  are  giving  place  to  cultivated  fields; 
cities  are  rising  up  at  every  central  point;  the  projects  of  in- 
ternal improvement  are  covering  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country,  and  the  population  increases  with  unexampled  rapid- 
ity. These  are  truths — rejoice  in  them:  but  is  there  no  dan- 
ger in  this  boundless  enterprise  and  rapid  growth?  You  have 
seen  the  young  man,  full  ot  buoyant  spirit  and  restless  activity, 
placed  in  the  lap  of  plenty,  and  excited  by  a  laudable  ambi- 
tion; he  enters  upon  various  enterprises;  they  are  successful 
far  beyond  his  highest  expectation;  elated  by  success,  stimu- 
lated by  the  indulgence  of  desire,  he  extends  his  plans,  and 
with  a  kind  of  business  mania,  throws  himself  into  the  execu- 
tion of  them.  Let  it  be  granted  that  he  is  successful — but  is  he 
in  no  danger?  There  is  a  great  pressure  of  temptation  upon 
him;  the  Devil  offers  him  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  if  he  will 
but  kneel  down  and  worship  him.  And  what  are  the  means 
of  his  defence?  He  had  no  long  established  habits  of  virtue  to 
hold  hjm  from  evil,  for  he  has  not  lived  long  enough  to  form 
them;  and  though  he  may  be  a  youth  of  good  purposes,  he  has 
no  principles  wnich  have  been  wrought  into  his  character  by 
experience  and  trial.  How  shall  he  bear  up  against  the 
pressure  of  worldliness,  which  has  crushed  millions  into  the 
dust  to  grovel?    Who  does  not  tremble  when  he  sees  a  young 


man  in  such  a  career?  He  may  go  safely,  maintain  his  integrity^ 
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remember  that  he  has  a  soul,  and  that  there  is  a  God,  a  fotu* 
rity  and  a  judgment;  and  he  may  fall  like  the  star  of  the  morn- 
ing, his  brightness  eclipsed  by  shame.  In  many  respects,  the 
population  of  these  interesting  western  regions  resembles  the 
young  man.  It  is  a  young  community  created  by  Providence 
to  be  the  builders  of  a  new  empire;  it  is  full  of  strength  and  en- 
terprise— daring,  I  should  say,  for  there  have  been  no  dangers 
which  it  has  not  braved,  and  no  obstacles  which  it  does  not 
surmount.  And  this  community,  filled  with  such  indonr>itaUe 
energies,  occupies  a  vast  theatre  for  enterprise.  As  yet  it  has 
found  no  bound  to  limit  its  exertion;  wesJth  flows  in  and  in- 
creases the  means  of  more  and  more  extended  plans. 

In  such  condition  the  pressure  of  danger  is  very  great;  the 
souls  of  men  may  be  swallowed  up  in  the  greedy  whirlpools  of 
worldliness,  or  cankered  and  debased  by  luxurj-,  which  always 
follows  in  the  wake  of  prosperity;  and  which,  strance  as  it  may 
seem,  begins  to  appear  among  the  sons  of  those  who  first  brought 
the  axe  to  the  western  forests.  And  is  there  no  danger,  no 
cause  to  tremble?  Your  community  is  young,  and  in  vigorous, 
unguarded  youth,  the  trials  of  virtue  are  always  great;  it  is 
prosperous,  and  prosperity  is  always  dangerous. 

And  what  are  your  defences — where  are  the  fortresses  to 
which  you  can  flee?  It  will  not  be  doubted  that  this  commu- 
nity is  well  disposed — in  many  respects  generous  and  mag- 
nanimous: that  it  is  such  is  evident  to  the  passing  stranger;  but 
'  is  not  there  a  want  of  deliberate  reflection  upon  your  dangers 
and  duties?  Does  not  the  hurry  and  press  of  business  prevent 
the  calm  and  thorough  examination  of  your  moral  condition? 

Your  dangers  would  be  less,  were  you  an  older  community, 
and  had  vou  entered  into  the  labor  of  a  wise  and  pious  ances- 
try who  fiad  gone  before  you  and  assisted  by  all  the  lights  of 
experience  and  religion,  established  the  land-marks  of  virtue, 
and  built  up  the  institutions  of  learning  and  poetry;  for  in  that 
case  you  could  have  come  forward  surrounded  by  restraining 
and  guiding  influences.  The  history  of  past  experiment  woula 
enlighten,  and  time  hallowed  customs  and  habits  would  have 
attached  you  to  the  good  old  paths.  But  nothing  like  this  is 
your  case.  You  have  come  forth  and  left  the  precedents  and 
habits  of  elder  life  behind  you;  you  are  a  new  people  upon  a 
new  theatre  of  action.  A  prevailing  characteristic  of  this  com- 
munity is  a  thirst  for  liberty.  It  will  not  rest  under  restraints, 
nor  follow  precedents.  It  will  be  independent.  It  will  have 
a  character  of  its  own,  and  form  about  it  a  world  for  itself. 

We  are  all  interested  in  knowing  what  this  world  shall  be, 
for  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  time  is  not  very  far  distant 
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'when  the  destinies  of  our  whole  country  will  be  determined 
by  the  destinies  of  these  rising  states. 

In  a  word,  your  dangers  are  in  proportion  to  your  propen- 
sities. .  You  move  in  the  midst  of  perils;  the  perils  of  worldli- 
ness,  sin,  vanity  and  luxury;  and  you  need  the  religion  of  the 
New  Testament  to  restrain  and  guide  you.  It  will  fix  in  your 
minds  the  thoughts  of  a  superintending  Deity — your  present 
witness  and  future  Judge;  it  will  furnish  you  with  a  perfect 
model  of  virtue;  it  will  moderate  your  desires  and  guard  the 
purity  of  life's  relations;  it  will  help  you  to  form  a  true  esti- 
mate of  the  material  and  the  spiritual;  it  will  sound  in  your 
ears  that  deeply  momentous  question,  "What  shall  it  profit  a 
man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?"  As  in- 
dividuals you  need  Christianity,  As  a  community  you  need 
it.     It  is  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

If  then  the  inhabitants  of  these  rising  states  desire  the  preva- 
lence of  good  order,  purity,  and  true  greatness  of  soul,  let  them 
establish  and  nurture  the  institutions  of  Christianity.  Let 
them  provide  suitable  places  for  public  worship.  Let  them 
encourage  a  pious,  devoted,  and  well  educated  ministry;  such 
as  they  can  listen  to  with  interest  and  respect.  Keligion 
never  will  be  respected  in  a  community  in  which  its  ministers 
are  ignorant,  or  are  compelled  to  live  in  grinding  poverty,  or 
else  are  obliged  to  leave  their  proper  sphere  of  exertion  and 
scheme  and  toil  for  their  daily  bread.  Ministers  should  labor- 
yes,  as  hard  as  other  men.  I  ask  no  exemption  for  them;  but 
they  should  be  so  well  provided  for  that  they  can  labor  in  their 
studies,  in  preaching  from  house  to  house,  and  in  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  Sabbath.  Then  will  there  be  found  in  the  sacred 
office  men  of  ability  as  well  as  piety,  who  will  speak  with 
efiect  and  urge  home  to  reason  and  conscience,  the  warnings 
and  sanctions  of  the  Gospel  Let  such  men  be  sustained,  and 
Christian  truth  will  be  known  and  honored,  and  its  ministra- 
tions will  be  attended  to.  The  Sabbath  bells  will  draw  men 
away  from  their  counting-houses,  the  news-room,  or  the  luxu- 
ries of  home,  and  the  temples  of  God  will  be  filled  with  inter- 
ested and  devout  worshippers. 

As  to  the  mode  of  Christianity  which  shall  be  adopted, 
whether  that  of  the  Methodists,  Baptists,  Trinitarians  or  Uni- 
tarians, there  is  but  one  proper  course  to  be  pursued,  and  that 
is  to  allow  every  one  entire  liberty  to  choose  what  he  can  be- 
lieve, and  what  he  wiU  support  X<et  all  denominations  exist 
and  flourish  if  they  can:  we  hope  that  all  will  do  good.  .  But^ 
I  am  far  from  thinking  it  a  matter  of  indifference,  which  mod^ 
of  faith  we  may  adopt.    J  sincerely  believe  iba\.  Vb.e  xsvodii^lH 
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faith  which  is  preached  in  this  house  is  nearer  than  any  other 
mode  to  Christianity — the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 
We  do  not  claim  to  be  infallible:  but  from  diligent  inquiry  we 
are  confident  that  our  views  of  Christian  truth  are  scriptural, 
reasonable,  and  evidently  calculated  to  promote  holiness.  I 
rejoice  that  such  views  of  Christianity  have  been  presented 
and  have  found  supporters  in  this  growing  community.  May 
they  be  published  and  extended  more  widely.  The  antiquated 
dogmas  of  Calvin  and  Edwards,  and  the  worn  out  forms  of  the 
Catholic  church  never  can  exert  a  lasting  influence  in  a  com- 
munity like  this.  This  is  not  a  people  who  will  rest  their 
opinions  on  authority  and  assent  to  any  position  however 
,  .strange,  merely  because  others  have  done  so.  Many  among 
.  the  more  intelligent  persons  of  the  West  and  South  have 
passed  by  with  neglect  what  has  been  set  forth  as  Christianity, 
and  they  have  been  called  unbelievers — haters  of  the  truth- 
enemies  to  all  righteousness:  but  offer  to  such  persons  a  mode 
of  faith,  which  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  plainly  scriptural,  is 
reasonable  and  calculated  to  promote  virtue;  give  them  this 
mode  of  faith,  which  works  by  love,  and  purifies  the  heart 
^ve  them  the  truth  as  it  was  in  Jesus,  and  they  will  gladly 
embrace  it.  Many  such  persons  have  already  embraced  our 
views  of  Christian  truth.     Examples  might  be  adduced. 

I  will  give  you  the  details  of  a  single  case.  A  young  man, 
a  class-mate  of  mine,  at  the  theological  school  at  Cambndge — 
was  bom  in  New  Hampshire.  His  parents  were  pious  persons 
of  the  Presbyterian  denomination.  They  were  very  assidious 
to  bring  up  their  children  religiously;  and  took  much  pains  to 
impress  upon  their  minds;  the  peculiar  opinions  of  their  church. 
But  my  friend  at  an  early  age  was  troubled  with  the  doctrines 
of  total  depravity,  election  and  reprobation;  he  could  not  re- 
ceive them,  and  supposing  that  these  doctrines  were  religion, 
he  avoided  the  whole  subject.  When  a  youth  he  left  his 
father's  house,  and  went  to  reside  in  a  neighboring  state. 
There  he  fell  in  with  some  free-thinking  companions,  and  he 
had  no  objections  to  joining  them  in  opposing  what  he  supposed 
was  Christianity.  Butmean  time  he  was  unhappy;  how  eloquent- 
ly has  he  spoken  of  what  he  suffered  then  in  the  darkness  of  unbe- 
lief. The  soul  of  man  needs  religion;  it  craves  it,  and  cannot 
be  happy  without  it.  At  length  my  friend  met  with  a  tract  erf 
the  American  Unitarian  Association  on  total  depravity.  He 
glanced  his  eye  over  it,  for  its  title  caught  his  attention,  md 
soon  he  became  interested  and  read  it  with  avidity.  He  be- 
jieved  it;  he  inquired  for  other  tracts  of  like  ehwticter.  A 
ii  famished  them,  and  as  'he  read  he  was  overjoyed  witfc 
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light  ^hich  broke  upon  his  mind.  He  studied  his  Bible,  and 
became  an  earnest  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  pure  Christianity. 
He  was  like  a  man  coming  from  darkness  into  light,  and  in  ms 
gratitude  he  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  preaching  of  this, 
to  him,  new  and  blessed  truth.  He  was  pennyless,  and  his 
father  hearing  that  he  had  become  a  Unitarian,  withheld  all 
assistance,  and  threatened  to  disinherit  him.  But  hb  was  not 
to  be  discouraged;  he  came  to  Cambridge,  and  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  trifling  assistance  he  entered  upon  his  course  of 
study.  He  lived  in  the  most  frugal  mode,  and  devoted  himself 
with  untiring  industry.  Stimulated  by  a  desire  to  carry  light 
to  minds  darkened  as  his  had  been  by  false  views,  he  rejoiced  in 
labor.  He  remained  at  the  institution  nearly  three  years,  con- 
stantly gaining  strength  and  pious  fervor.  But  at  length  his 
constitution  failed;  his  application  had  been  too  severe;  and 
having  preached  with  much  eflect  a  few  times,  he  sickened 
and  died.  He  was  a  noble  Christian  man.  Would  to  God 
he  had  been  spared,  to  have  been  the  herald  of  pure  Christianity 
in  this  western  world.  He  knew  by  experience  the  wants 
which  I  believe  here  to  exist.  I  doubt  that  hundreds  and 
thousands  might  be  found  in  these  regions  whose  histoiy  would 
correspond  to  the  early  part  of  his.  They  have  been  darkened 
by  false  views;  they  have  been  prejudiced  against  Christianity 
by  that  which  is  not  Christianity.  I  doubt  not  that  there  are 
those  here  present  who  have  known  his  difficulties.  Disguise 
it  as  its  advocates  will,  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Calvinism 
have  and  will,  if  urged,  drive  many  thinking  men  into  infi- 
delity. 

The  wise  Franklin  was  once  an  infidel,  and  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  in  his  writings,  he  was  made  such  by  the  doctrines  of 
eternal  decrees,  election  and  reprobation;  such  doctrines  he 
could  not  believe,  and  those  he  was  taught  to  believe  were 
Christianity.  A  distinguished  man  of  Virginia,  who  has  been 
chief  magistrate  of  our  country,  thus  writes,  "I  rejoice  that 
in  this  blessed  country  of  free  inquiry  and  belief,  the  genuine 
doctrine  of  one  only  God  is  reviving,  and  I  trust  there  is  not 
a  young  man  now  living  in  the  United  States  who  will  not  die 
a  Unitarian.  This  doctrine  has  not  yet  been  preached  here. 
But  the  breeze  [begins  to  be  felt]  which  precedes  the  storm, 
and  fanaticism  is  smitting  its  doors  and  windows  to  keep  it 
out;  but  it  will  come.  I  am  in  hopes  that  missionaries  of  these 
doctrines  truly  evangelical,  will  .come  to  us.  An  effective 
preacher  would  be  listened  to;  he  might  be  excluded  by  the 
ministers  from  the  churches;  but  he  would  be  attend^ 
hearers  and  thinkera."    Such  substantially  are  the  ezp: 
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of  one  who  well  knew  the  condition  of  the  common  mind  of 
our  country.  And  I  rejoice  that  means  are  using  to  publish 
our  views  of  Christian  truth;  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so,  for  we 
believe  them  true,  and  calculated  better  than  any  other  views 
of  Christianity  to  promote  holy  living.  Let  these  views  of 
Christianity  be  explained  and  published;  let  those  who  already 
embrace  them  adorn  them  by  consistent  conduct;  and  we  may 
hope  that  Christianity  will  be  honored  by  many  who  have 
been  indifferent  or  opposed  to  every  thing  which  has  been 
named  religion.  Let  Christianity  be  separated  from  its  cor- 
ruptions, and  it  will  take  a  deep  and  a  strong  hold  upon  the 
common  mind,  and  do  much  to  purify  and  enoble  it. 

An  important  auxiliary  to  religion  as  a  safeguard  to  the  in- 
terests of  a  rising  community,  is  found  in  common  education. 
The  pious  founders  of  the  New  England  states  were  wise  as 
well  as  pious  men,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  provided  a  shelter 
for  themselves,  reared  humble  temples  for  the  worship  of  God; 
next  they  built  school-houses,  and  established  seminaries  of 
learning.  And  so  it  should  always  be;  the  diffusion  of  know* 
ledge  and  religion  should  go  hand  in  hand:  the  former  opens 
the  mind  for  the  reception  of  the  latter,  and  they  conspire  to 
strengthen,  to  elevate,  and  to  purify  the  intellect  and  the 
affections,  and  give  to  the  spiritual  its  rightful  supremacy  over 
the  material.     As  you  love  your  country,  then,  and  desire  to 

1)romote  its  prosperity,  look  well  to  the  interests  of  sound 
earning  and  pure  religion. 

If  I  have  spoken  of  religion  chiefly  as  a  public  concern,  let 
none  suppose  that  this  is  the  most  important  point  of  view  in 
which  it  can  be  regarded.  Religion  can  do  no  good  to  a  com- 
munity except  so  far  as  the  members  of  that  community  be- 
come religious.  We  must  regard  it  as  a  personal  concern. 
As  individuals  you  are  exposed  to  the  peculiar  temptations  and 
dangers  which  beset  your  community;  fly  to  the  safeguards 
of  religion;  put  on  the  Christian  armor.  Are  you  young?— 
**take  need  to  your  ways,"  covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts. — 
Are  you  citizens? — ^**deal  justly,  love  mercy."  Are  you  parents? 
— shield  your  children  from  the  evils  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
and  train  them  up  to  be  the  fit  recipients  of  the  noble  inherit- 
ance which  awaits  them.  You  hold  their  destinies  in  your 
hands;  you  are  creating  the  society  in  which  they  are  to  live. 
What  you  sow,  they  will  reap.  Be  faithful,  and  the  benedic« 
tions  of  posterity,  and  the  blessings  of  Glod  will  be  with  you. 
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Akt.  2,— missionary  EFFORT. 

*'A  man  of  Macedonia — saying,  "Come  over  and  help  us." 

Every  Christian  sect  ought  to  have  its  missionaries,  who 
should  be  sent  to  every  part  of  the  world  where  they  will  be 
favorably  received.     Christianity  was  from  the  beginning  a 
missionary  enterprise,  and  must  remain  so  until  the  whole 
world  is  Christian.     Its  founder  was  a  missionary;  his  apostles 
were  missionaries,  which  is  expressed  in  the  name  itself;  and 
their  only  work  was  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  among  those 
who  were  ignorant  of  it.     From  their  time  to  the  present,  the 
missionary  spirit  has  never  left  the  Christian  Church,  although 
it  has  at  some  periods  produced  very  small  results.     The  pros- 
perity and  enlargement  of  Christ's  kingdom  depend  upon  its 
still  being  preserved.     The  Christian  sect  which  has  no  mis- 
sionaries ought  never  to  use  the  Lord's  prayer,  "Thy  kingdom 
come,"  except  indeed  it  does  so,  as  an  acknowledgement  of  its 
own  idleness,  and  an  expression  of  good  will  towards  those 
who  are  more  faithful  than  itself.     Such  a  sect  is  and  ought 
to  be  an  anomaly  in  the  church  universal,  and  there  is  no  pos- 
sible combination  of  circumstances  which  can  justify  it  in  con- 
tinuing under  the  reproach.     This  we  say,  not  because  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  sect  to  progagate  itself,  but  because,  if  it  is 
a  Christian  sect,  it  should  obey  Christ,  and  labor  to  spread 
Christianity.      Sectarianism  is  a  bad  thing,  and  those   who 
would  compass  heaven  and  earth  to  convert  a  pious  man  from 
one  Christian  sect  to  another,  have  more  zeal  than  knowledge. 
But  the  true  missionary  spirit  is  something  else.     It  does  not 
impel  one  sect  to  labor  against  another,  and  fill  its  own  cistern 
by  draining  a  neighboring  one,  but  it  sends  all  sects  to  the 
same  well  of  salvation,  and  commands  every  one  to  draw 
freely,  and  offer  a  cup  to  the  thirsty  lips  of  as  many  as  will 
receive  it.     All  will  not  drink  from  the  same  cup.     Or  to  leave 
a  figure  which  is  already  troublesome,  men  have  different  tastes 
and  feelings,  and  every  Christian  sect  will  find  many,  who 
would  always  have  remained  unbelievers,  if  its  particular  form 
of  faith  had  not  been  offered  to  them;  therefore,  all  sects  should 
labor,  each  in  its  own  way;  to  spread  the  gospel;  that  which 
has  most  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  will  ultimately  make  the  most 
converts;  but  since  all  of  them  have  a  portion  of  that  spirit,  all 
will  do  good.     There  is  no  need  of  their  laboring  against  each 
other;  they  have  no  commission  to  do  so;  Christians  have  no 
right  to  be  sectarians,  saying,  "I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  ApoUos,'* 
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for  they  are  all  of  Christ,  and  no  one  is  made  a  judge  over  the 
rest.  But  all  should  labor  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  every 
sect  in  its  own  way,  wherever  it  can  find  an  opening.  While 
the  diversity  of  sects  continues,  this  b  the  only  method  by 
which  the  words  "Go  ve  and  teach  all  nations,"  can  be  obeyed. 
But  they  who,  from  ^ar  of  sectarianism,  or  from  any  other 
fear,  can  see  in  their  waking  visions,  "a  man  from  Macedmiia, 
saying,  come -over  and  help  us,"  without  going  or  sending,  are 
inexcusable. 

Unitarians  have  hitherto  not  been  a  missionary  sect;  or  rather, 
we  should  say,  their  missionary  efforts  have  been  very  limited. 
The  causes  of  this  are  various,  and  many  of  them  such  as  we 
need  not  be  ashamed  of;  and  upon  the  whole,  we  think  that 
Unitarians  are  not  much  to  blame  for  their  past  inaction. 
But  in  our  apology  for  them,  we  stop  here.  They  are  to  blame 
for  their  present  inaction.  For  the  case  stands  thus.  There 
is  a  great  work  to  be  done,  a  portion  of  which,  at  least,  they 
might  do  better  than  any  other  sect,  and  they  are  able  to  do  it; 
yet  they  do  nothing — not  ignorantly,  for  the  call  has  often 
reached  their  ears,  and  there  are  laborers  ready  to  work,  who 
are  compelled  to  remain  idle  because  "they  are  not  sent"  by 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  send  them.  We  will  be  more  definite. 
These  western  states,  which  are  the  field  of  our  humble  labors, 
are  destined  to  witness  a  struggle  unto  death,  in  which  our 
whole  country  is  deeply  interested.  It  is  the  struggle  be- 
tween faith  and  skepticism. 

In  all  the  conflicts  in  which  religion  has  heretofore  contend- 
ed and  been  \actorious,  it  has  been  aided  by  outward  influences, 
but  here  it  has  no  advantage  ground,  and  the  friends  of  truth 
must  fight  single-handed  against  the  friends  of  error.  It  has 
not  even  the  support  of  public  opinion,  for  this  is  in  a  great 
degree  yet  to  be  formed,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  majority 
are  rather  against  than  for  religion.  This  great  region  is 
peopled  by  men,  who  come,  some  of  them,  from  countries 
where  their  freedom  in  speech  and  thought  was  restrained  by 
the  civil  authorities;  others  from  countries  where  a  strong  pub- 
lic opinion  exerted  a  tyranny  almost  as  harsh;  here  they  find 
themselves  under  no  restraint  whatever,  except  that  of  their 
own  will;  they  may  think  and  say  what  they  please;  be 
Christian  or  Infidel,  rrotestant,  or  Catholic,  without  incurring 
public  odium.  As  a  first  consequence  of  this  freedom,  every 
man  acts  himself  out  with  singular  boldness.  His  real  ten- 
dencies display  themselves.  Whatever  before  he  believed, 
merely  from  fashion  or  habit,  he  relinquishes,  and  even  that 
'Which  he  sincerely  believed,  and  never  doubted,  undergoes  a 
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Scrutiny,  which  is  rather  free  than  impartial.  Remembering 
that  his  opinions  were  formerly  under  restraint,  he  takes  it  for 
granted  that  they  were  not  much  better  than  prejudices,  and 
he  forthwith  doubts  or  rejects  them,  simply  because  he  is  at 
liberty  to  do  so.  Thus  it  happens  that  truth  often  shares  the 
fate  of  error,  and  nothing  in  opinion  is  established.  Every 
man's  mind  is  unsettled  with  regard  to  all  subjects  of  specula- 
tion and  faith;  the  majority  belong  to  no  religious  sect.  They 
will  tell  you  that  before  they  came  to  the  west,  they  were  ac- 
customed to  attend  such  a  church  and  were  called  by  such  a 
name;  but  since  they  have  been  here,  they  have  not  quite  de- 
termined what  society  to  join.  The  fact  is,  that  very  many  of 
them  have  a  previous  question  to  determine, — Is  religious  truth 
a  reality? — or  this — was  not  my  Christian  faith  an  hereditary 
prejudice?  Upon  this  question  their  minds  work  freely,  and 
they  will  not  shrink  from  whatever  result  best  satisfies  their 
reason.  They  are  bound  to  no  system  of  opinions;  they  have 
hardly  any  preference  for  one  more  than  another.  They  are 
not  even  seeking  for  truth;  they  are  merely  suffering  their 
minds  to  work  freely  and  come  to  their  own  conclusions.  Into 
such  a  state  of  mind  very  many  unconsciously  fall:  particularly 
the  young,  who  comfe  into  this  great  west,  where  all  things  are 
in  motion  and  all  things  free.  At  what  conclusions  shall  the 
independent  ramblings  of  their  minds  end?  If  they  were 
actuated  by  the  love  of  truth  and  the  desire  of  finding  it,  we 
should  be  at  ease,  for  we  have  confidence  in  the  untrammeled 
action  of  an  unprejudiced  mind,  when  so  guided;  it  may  have 
some  wild  vagaries  anH  undergo  a  complete  revolution;  but  it 
will  commonly  find  a  resting  place  in  God  and  Christ.  But 
here  is  the  difficulty:  they  are  so  engrossed  in  the  physical,  in 
what  is  called  "business,"  that  they  give  no  attention  to  the 
working  of  their  minds,  and  suffer  them  to  wander  about,  with- 
out so  much  as  even  seeking  after  a  home;  and  thus  the  im- 
partial state  of  their  minds,  which  might  be  made  so  favorable 
to  the  reception  of  truth,  gradually  becomes  an  absolute  indif- 
ference about  every  thing  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  figures, 
or  converted  into  money. 

These  are  the  facts  which  make  the  West  a  field  of  mission- 
ary enterprise.  Christianity  should  be  offered  in  all  its  diverse 
forms,  which  are,  in  general  only  different  manifestations  of 
the  same  spirit.  Every  means  should  be  used  to  keep  men 
awake,  or  if  they  have  already  gone  to  sleep,  to  awaken  them 
to  a  sense  of  their  spiritual  existence.  This  must  be  done  in 
part  by  foreign  agency,  we  mean  that  of  the  older  states,  for 
the  single  reason  that  among  ourselves,  the  majority  eif 
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have  not  concluded  in  what  particular  way  to  acty  or  have 
concluded  not  to  act  at  all. 

If  our  view  of  the  state  of  western  society  is  correct,  two 
tilings  are  certain.     First,  That  every  Christian  sect  which  has 
confidence  in  the  truth  of  its  own  tenets,  should  have  its  mis- 
sionaries, teaching  and  preaching,  wherever  they  can  obtain  a 
favorable  hearing.    Secondly,  That  whatever  system  is  most 
consistent  with  scripture  and  reason,  will,  if  ably  vindicated, 
be  most  favorably  received.    .  No  system  of  religion  will  ever 
be  generally  adopted  by  the  western  population  if  it  is  not 
rational.     We  do  not  say  that  no  sect  but  the  Unitarian  can 
ever  predominate  here.     We  would  not  monopolize  the  name 
of  rational  Christians,  which  is  a  kind  of  bigotry  too  common. 
But  we  repeat  that  none  but  a  rational  religion  can  ever  pre- 
vail in  the  west.     The  choice  is  between  a  rational  religion 
or  none.     It  will  not  do  here   to  say,  "away  with  carnal 
reason!  do  not  dare  to  touch  with  profane  hands  the  word  of 
God!"    Men  will  think.     They  will  not  pretend  to  believe 
what  they  are  told  they  must  not  try  to  understand.     They 
are  determined  not  to  be  priest-ridden  or  hood-winked,  and 
they  carry  this  feeling  to  excess.     The  majority  keep  aloof 
from  all  religion,  because  they  have  always  been  taught  to 
think  that  religion  requires  a  sacrifice  of  reason.     It  is  a  sacri- 
fice which  nothing  ivill  compel  them  to  make.      The  great 
V  ork  to  be  done  is,  to  convince  them  that  they  may  be  Chris- 
tians and  yet  keep  their  reason.      This  is  no  easy  work,  be- 
cause it  goes  against  early  associations;  and  it  is  becoming 
every  day  more  haitl,  because  continued  indifference  to  the 
spiritual    and  eternal   contracts   the   mind,  and   makes  the 
standard  of  what  is  rational  every  day  lower.     There  are  many 
among  us  now  who  can  conceive  of  no  truth  beyond  the  little 
cinJe  in  which  they  see  and  hear;  so  blinded  are  their  minds  to 
what  is  spiritual.     Such  are  already  beyond  the  reach  of  hu- 
man influence.     But  the  majority  are  not  so,  and  will  not  be- 
come so,  if  now  when  their  rational  nature  is  healthy,  they 
can  be  taught  the  harmony  of  reason  with  religion. 

We  feel  that  we  are  not  doing  our  subject  justice,  and  will 
therefore  leave  it  for  the  present.  We  appeal  to  our  brethren 
in  the  eastern  cities,  and  ask  them  to  think  on  these  things. 
Could  you  have  a'more  favorable  opportunity  of  trying  whether 
your  faith  is  of  God  or  of  men?  Is  not  the  opening  here  just 
wliat  you  would  have  wished  for?  Are  your  eyes  closed,  that 
you  do  not  see  the  immense  importance  of  using  all  means  for 
the  advancement  of  religion  and  morality,  in  these  wonderfully" 
growing  states,  which  must  soon  give  laws  to  the  Uniom 
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Can  your  money  be  better  spent  than  in  this  woiW  Whem 
then  are  your  missionaries?  There  are  at  this  moment  open- 
ings enough  to  employ  three  or  four  active  preachers.  Will 
you  forever  be  idle?    God  forbid.  w.  o.  b. 


Art.  3.— THE  MAN  OF  EXPEDIENTS. 

"AH  means  they  use,  to  all  expedients  run." 

Crabbe, 

The  man  of  expedients  is  he,  who  never  providing  for  the 
little  mishaps  and  stitch  droppings  with  which  this  mortal  life 
is  pestered,  and  too  indolent  or  too  ignorant  to  repair  them  in 
the  proper  way,  passes  his  days  in  inventing  a  succession  df 
devices,  pretexts,  substitutes,  plans  and  commutations  by 
the  help  of  which,  he  thinks  he  appears  as  well  as  other  people* 

Thus,  the  man  of  expedients  may  be  said  only  to  half  live; 
he  is  the  creature  of  outside;  the  victim  ot  emergencies; 
whose  happiness  often  depends  on  the  possession  of  a  pin,  or 
the  strength  of  a  button  hole. — 

Shade  of  Theophrastus!  spirit  of  La  Bruyere!  assist  me  to 
describe  him. 

In  his  countenance  you  behold  marks  of  anxiety  and  con- 
trivance, the  natural  consequence  of  his  shiftless  mode  of  life. 
The  internal  workings  of  his  soul  are  generally  a  compound 
of  cunning  and  the  heart-ach.  One  half  of  hl»  time  he  is  si- 
lent, languid,  indolent;  the  other  half  he  moves,  bustles,  and 
exclaim^.  What's  to  be  done  now?'  His  whole  aim  is  to 
live  as  near  as  possible  to  the  very  verge  of  propriety.  Hii 
business  is  all  slightingly  performed,  and  when  a  transaction 
is  over,  he  has  no  confidence  in  his  own  effectiveness,  but 
asks,  though  in  a  careless  manner,  *Will  it  do?  will  it  doP 

Look  through  the  various  professions  and  characters  of 
life.  You  will  there  see  men  of  expedients  darting  and  shiftingp 
and  glancing,  like  fishes  in  the  stream.  We  will  give  a  few 
tests,  by  which  they  may  be  recognised.  If  a  merchant,  the 
man  of  expedients  borrows  incontinently  at  two  per  cent  a 
month;  if  a  sailor,  he  stows  his  hold  with  iury-masts,  rather 
than  ascertain  if  his  ship  be  seaworthy;  if  a  visitor  where' the 
dislikes,  he  is  called  out  before  the  evening  has  half  expired; 
if  a  musician,  he  scrapes  on  a  fiddle  stiing  of  silk;  if  an  actor* 
he  takes  his  stand  within  three  feet  of  the  prompter;  if  a  peed, 
he  makes  faylt  rhyme  with  oughts  and  hok  with  spdiiwy^C'^ 
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from  the  writer  whom  he  abuses;  if  a  divine,  he  leave*  ample 
room  in  every  sermon  for  an  exchange  of  texts;  if  a  physiciaoy 
he  U  often  seen  galloping  at  full  rate,  nobody  knows  where; 
if  a  debtor,  he  has  a  marvellous  acquaintance  with  short  cor* 
ners  and  dark  alloys;  it  a  printer,  lie  is  adroit  at  scabbarding; 
if  a  collegian,  he  commits  Euclid  and  Locke  to  memory  with- 
out understanding  them,  interlines  his  Greek,  and  writes 
themes  equal  to  the  Rambler. 

But  it  is  in  the  chai  acter  of  a  general  scholar  that  the  man 
of  expedients  most  shines.  He  ranges  through  all  the  arts 
and  sciences — in  Cyclopedias.  He  acquires  a  mot  thorough 
knowledge  of  classical  literature — from  translations.  He  is 
▼ery  extensively  read — in  title  pages.  He  obtains  an  exact 
acquaintance  of  authors — fiom  Reviews.  He  follows  all  lit- 
erature up  to  its  source — in  tables  of  contents.  His  re  ;earche9 
are  indefatigable — into  indexes.  He  quotes  memoriter  with 
a8toni::hing  facility — the  Dictionary  of  Quota tion.s — and  his 
Bibliograpnical  familiarity  is  miraculous — with  Dibdin. 

We  are  sorry  to  say,  that  our  men  of  expedients  are  to  be 
sometimes  discovered  in  the  region  of  morality.  There  arc 
those,  who  claim  the  praise  of  a  good  action,  when  they  have 
acted  merely  from  convenience,  inclination,  or  compulsion. 
There  are  tho  e,who  make  a  show  of  industry,  when  they  arc 
set  in  motion  only  bv  avarice;  there  are  those,  who  are  quiet 
and  peaceable,  only  because  they  are  sluggish;  there  are  tho  e 
who  are  sagely  silent,  because  they  have  not  one  idea;  ab- 
stemious from  rei)letion;  patriots,  because  they  are  ambitious; 
perfect  because  there  is  no  temptation. 

Again,  let  us  look  at  the  man  of  expedients  in  argument. 
His  element  is  the  sophism.  He  is  at  home  in  a  circle.  His 
fort,  his  glory,  is  the  petitio  principiu  Often  he  catches  at 
your  words  and  not  at  your  ideas.  Thus,  if  you  are  arguing 
that  light  is  light,  and  he  happens  to  be,  (as  it  is  quite  likely  he 
will,)  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  he  snatches  at  your 

Ehraseology,  and  exclaims,  did  you  ever  weigh  it?  Sometimes 
e  answers  you  by  silence.  Or  if  he  pretends  to  any  thing 
like  fair  reasoning,  he  cultivates  a  certain  species  of  argumen- 
tative obliquity,  that  defies  the  acutest  logic.  When  you  think 
you  have  him  in  a  corner,  he  is  gone — he  has  slipped  throrgh 
some  hole  of  an  argument,  which  you  hoped  was  only  letting 
in  the  li^ht  of  conviction.  In  vain  you  attempt  to  fix  him — it 
is  putting  your  finger  on  a  flea. 

But  let  us  come  down  a  little  lower  into  life.  Who  appears 
so  well  and  so  shining  at  a  ball  room,  as  the  man  of  cxpedientsT 
utUs small-clothes  are  borrowed,  and  as  for  his  knee-buckles. 
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about  as  ill  matchedy  as  if  one  had  belonged  to  his  hat,  and  the 
other  to  a  galoche, — to  prevent  their  ditference  being  detected, 
iie  stands  sidewise  towards  his  partner.  Nevertheless,  the  dr« 
cumUance  makes  him  a  more  vivacious  dancer,  since,  by  the 
rapidity  of  his  motions  he  prevents  a  too  curious  examination 
from  the  spectators. 

Search  farther  into  his  dress.  You  will  find  that  he  very 
genteelly  dangles  one  glove.  There  are  five  |iis 'about  hioi) 
and  a^;  many  buttons  gone,  or  button-holes  broken. .  His  pock« 
et  book  is  a  newspaper.  His  fingers  are  his  comb,  and  the 
palm  of  his  hand  his  clothes-brush.  He  conceals  his  anti« 
quated  linen  by  the  help  of  clo^e  garments,  and  adroitly  claps 
a  burr  on  the  rent  hole  of  his  stocking  while  walking  to 
church. 

Follow  him  home.  Behold  hi?  felicitous  knack  of  metamor* 
pho^^  all  kinds  of  furniture  into  all  kinds  of  furniture.  A 
brick  constitutes  his  right  ancl  iron,  and  a  stone  his  left.  His 
shovel  stands  him  in  lieu  of  tong^.  His  bellows  is  his  hearth* 
brush,  and  a  hat  his  bellows,  and  that  too,  borrowed  from  a 
broken  window-pane.  He  shaves  himself  without  a  looking- 
glass,  by  the  sole  help  of  imagination.  He  sits  down  on  a 
table.  His  finders  are  his  snufiers.  He  puts  his  candle-stick 
into  a  chair.  That  candlestick  U  a  decern ter.  That  decanter 
wa^  boiTowed.  That  borrowing  was  without  leave.  He 
drinks  wine  out  of  a  tumbler.  A  fork  is  his  cork-screw.  His 
wine-glass  he  converts  into  a  standish. 

Very  ingenious  is  he  in  the  whole  business  of  writing  a  letten 
For  that  purjKJse  he  makes  use  of  three-eighths  of  a  sheet  of 
paper.  Hi?  knees  are  his  writing  desk.  His  ruler  is  a  book 
cover,  and  his  pencil  a  spoon  handle.  He  mends  his  pen  with 
a  piiir  of  sci^sor-j.  He  dilutes  his  ipk  with  water  till  it  U  re- 
duced to  invi-:ibility.  He  uses  a^^hes  for  sand.  He  seals  his 
letter  with  shreds  and  relicks  of  his  wafer  box.  His  seal  is  a 
pin. 

When  he  tak^s  a  journey,  his  whiplash — ^But  I  shall  myself 
be  a  man  of  expedients,  if  I  fill  ten  pages  with  these  minute 
detail  <. 

Oh  reader,  if  you  have  smiled  at  any  parts  of  the  foregoing 
repre<?entation,  let  it  be  to  some  purpose.  There  is  no  fault 
we  are  all  so  apt  to  indulge,  as  that  into  which  we  are  pdshed 
by  the  ingenuity  of  indolence,  namely,  the  invention  of  ejpe* 
clients. — iV.  A.  Review — 1818. 
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Art.  4.— MODERN  CALVINISM. 

Views  in  Theology.    By  Lyman  Beeciier,  D.  D.,  President  of 

Lane  Seminart/.     Published  by  request  of  the  Synod  of  Cin- 
cinnati.    Cincinnati — Truman  &  Smith — 12ido. — ^pp.  5M0. 

•\Ve  take  up  this  work,  not  with  a  view  of  dissection,  for 
that  were  too  long  a  task,  to  say  nothing  of  the  **inoral  inabil- 
ity" which  we  feel  to  trace  the  convolutions  of  so  metaphysical 
and  disputatious  a  brain  as  that  before  us,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  from  it  the  views  taken  in  an  article  contained  in 
the  February  number  of  this  magazine,  upon  the  peculiarities 
of  Unitarian  ism.  The  object  of  that  article  was  to  show  that 
the  main  points  of  difference  between  Unitarians  and  their  op- 
ponents, consisted  either  of  doctrines  which  cannot  influence 
the  character;  or  of  influential  doctrines  exaggerated,  (as  we 
think,  by  the  dominant  party. 

Dr.  Beecher  differs  from  his  prosecutor,  Dr.  Wilson,  upon 
the  great  question  of  human  abihty,  and  from  that  diflference 
spring  all  their  other  differences.  Upon  this  question  there 
are  three  leading  creeds. 

First,  that  of  Dr.  Wilson  and  the  (so  called)  old  Calvinistic 
school.  This  creed  makes  it  as  impossible  for  man  to  choose 
between  good  and  evil  as  for  a  stone  to  speak:  it  also  condemns 
all  m^n  as  evil-doers,  to  eternal  woe;  saving  only  those  whom 
God  pleases  to  save,  without  reference  to  their  own  acts. 

Second,  comes  the  creed  of  Dr.  Beecher,  which  is  also  that 
of  the  great  mass  of  Christians, — Catholip,  Episcopalian,  Pres- 
byterian, Methodist,  and  Baptist.  This  faith  teaches  that  man 
is  able  to  choose  between  good  and  evil;  but  as  he  does  evil 
always,  we  may  say  that  he  is  unable  to  do,  though  he  may 
choose  to  do  otherwise, — not  in  the  same  sense  that  a  stone  is 
unable  to  speak,  but  in  that  sense  in  which  a  lazy  man  is  una- 
ble to  get  up  betimes  in  the  morning,  or  that  a  boy  is  unable  to 
refrain  from  robbing  an  orchard.  In  this  sense  an  inability  to 
do  good,  means  simply  an  habitual  unnnllingness  to  do  good. 
This  faith  further  teaches,  that  God  persuades  and  enables 
some  men  to  do  good,  but  does  not  force  them  to;  those  that 
are  so  persuaded  and  enabled,  are  saved,  and  they  alone. 

The  third  creed  is  that  of  the  Unitarian,  and  we  believe,  of 
many  that  think  themselves  anti-Unitarian.  This  belief  is, 
that  men  are  able  to  choose  between  good  and  evil;  and  that 
although  all  men  do,  at  times,  chose  evil,  yet  many  choose  the 
opposite;  it  denies  such  an  habitual  unwillingness  as  is  meant 
by  moral  inability.     It  holds  also  that  God  helps  those  that  de- 
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serve  his  help,  but  does  not  pretend  to  teach  in  what  that 
desert  consists,  farther  than  in  a  continued  effort  to  live  in  ao 
cordance  with  his  laws. 

Now  what  are  the  differences  between  Dr.  Beecher  and  the 
Unitarian?  The  first  i;,  tiiat  Dr.  Beecher  asserts  men  to  be 
habitually  unwilling  to  do  good,  the  Unitarian  affirms  that 
some  are  willing  and  virtuous.  But  what  does  Dr.  B.  mean?— -^ 
that  men  are  never  willingly  benevolent  or  just?  No:  or,  that 
benevolence  and  justice  are  not  virtue?  Surely  not:  what 
then  doe.^  he  mean  by  the  habitual  unwillingness  of  man  to  do 
good?  He  mean  { merely  that  no  man  is  of  himself  so  virtuous 
and  pure  a^  to  deserve  salvation;  that  though  able,  no  man  is 
willing  to  do  so  rmick  good  as  must  precede  perfection,  and  as 
God  requires.  To  all  of  which,  so  stated,  the  Unitarian  absents. 
This  then  is  one  of  tho^e  points  on  which  we  say  our  oppo» 
neiits  exaggerate;  meaning  that  man  will  not  do  his  duty 
as  he  might;  they  say  he  does  nothing  good,  is  wholly  de> 
praved,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Another  point  on  which  some  may  think  Dr.  B.  differs  from 
us  i^,  that  he  thinks  that  our  acts  and  characters  have  no  bear- 
ing upon  our  salvation;  but  such  U  not  the  ca^e;  he  does  not 
con  ider  all  the  virtues  of  the  best  man  enovgh  to  save  him; 
but  he  thinks  they  exert  an  influence;  otherwise  he  would 
ho!d  morality  and  purity  of  no  importance,  and  would  be  an 
antinomian.  If  God  regenerates  the  phiLanthroj  ist  rather  than 
the  murderer,  our  acts  and  characters  have  an  influence  on 
our  salvation;  and  if  He  does  not,  it  Is  as  much  out  of  place  for 
Dr.  Beecher  to  advocate  temperance  in  the  pulpit,  as  it  would 
be  for  him  to  advocate  the  tariff 

A  third  point  on  which  Dr.  B.  may  seem  to  differ  from  us, 
is,  that  he  thinks  our  unwillingness  to  do  right  is  owing,  some* 
how,  to  Adam's  sin:  in  this,  most  will,  however,  agree  with 
him,  and  tho.e  that  do  not,  differ  from  him  on  whatT— an  his- 
torical fact,  having  no  influence  upon  character. 

We  conclude  then  from  this  work  that  Dr.  B  is  upon  the  in- 
fluential points  of  Faith,  viz:  God's  character,  Christ's  characr 
ter,  and  man's  ability  to  help  himself — a  Unitarian.  Though 
he  says  much  of  man's  depraved  will,  he  means  simply,  that 
a3  a  matter  of  fact,  man  does  not  will  to  do  as  he  should  do; 
and  although  he  tells  us  that  we  are  saved  solely  by  God's  re- 
generating power,  he  intends  to  convey  the  idea  that  withoat 
God's  aid  we  cannot  save  ourselves^  In  the  language  of  Grego- 
ry Nazianzen,  quoted  p.  127 — **A  right  will  stands  in  need  of 
assistance  from  God.  We  have  need,  both  of  power  over  oQr« 
flelves  and  of  salvation  from  God.    Jt  is  not  of  him  cnly  tWj 
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willeth,  nor  of  him  only  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  showetkt 
rkc.  &c." 

It  is  true  that  Dr.  B.  denies  that  infants  are  innocent,  and 
liffirms  that  original  sin  is  sin,  and  de.serves  God's  wrath  and 
Icurse;  meaning  by  guilty  and  innocent  in  such  a  cannMtiim 
Hability  to  suffer  or  not,  (pp.  154 — 179;)  but  it  is  also  true  that 
he  does  not  consent  to  the  doctrine  that  he  is  to  be  punished 
for  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  as  if  it  were  his  own;  (p.  18%) 
from  M  which  we  gather  this  as  his  real  faith,^ — God  saw  iSt 
to  let  men  become  what  they  really  are,  using  as  the  proxi- 
mate cause,  Adam's  sin,  just  as  He  sees  fit  to  let  many  every 
day  become  i)ecu]iarly  evil,  using  as  the  proximate  cause  an 
evil  parent  or  instructon  in  other  words,  we  are  sinners,  and 
for  our  sins  must  suffer;  this  disposition  to  sin  was  the  imme- 
diate result  of  Adam's  sin,  just  as  a  reform  is  sometimes  the 
immediate  result  of  a  thunder  storm;  and  it  is  equally  proper 
to  say  that  we  shall  suffer  for  Adam's  guilt,  as  to  Fay  that  the 
reformed  man  will  be  saved  for  or  because  of  the  fury  of  the 
tempest;  in  both  cases  the  word  "for,"  or  the  phrase  "because 
of,"  moans  to  refer  to  the  sin  of  Adam  or  the  storm  not  as  the 
Bfficient  cause,  but  simply  as  the  precedent  event  in  the  chain 
of  events. 

Do  we  then  claim  Dr.  Beecher  as  a  Unitarian?     We  should 
be  sorry  to  offer  him  what  he  would  think  so  great  an  insult; 
but  to  our  mind,  the  division  between  our  own  faith  and  his, 
when  fully  seen,  is  but  a  shadow.     Though  he  may  believe  in 
the  Trinity,  and  Christ's  divine  nature,  and  instantaneous  re- 
generation,— and  though  these  things  may  seem  to  him  of  vast 
moment,  they  are  not  the  points  we  war  against.     Against 
that  faith  which  makes  the  Deity  a  Giant  Fiend,  and  man  the 
play-thing  of  His  malignancy,  we  would  ever  do  battle;  and 
80  would  the  author  of  this  work:  against  the  faith  which 
strips  man  of  all  self-control,  we  would  ever  cry  out,  and  it  is 
for  crying  out  with  us  that  Dr.  Beecher  has  been  tried  for 
heresy.     Against  him  we  have  but  one  charge  to  make,  it  is 
that  he  does  not  speak  his  faith  plainly;  he  uses  words  that 
Were  once  to  him  stumbling-blocks,  (p.  182,)  when  he  might 
have  used  tho^e  that  all  would  understand.     If  he  said  he  be- 
lieved men  to  be  habitually  unwilling,  though  able,  to  do  their 
'duty,  all  would  understand  him;  but  when  he  fays  they  are 
Unable  to  do  good,  that  they  cannot  help  themselves,  he  is  at 
^Once  in  a  mist,  and  if  he  taught  us  that  we  were  to  suffer  for 
our  sins;  and  that  the  disposition  in  man  to  sin  was  first  seen 
•fter  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  in  consequence  of  it,  hi^  teachings 
Would  be  heard  as  varying  from  those  which  say  that  we  tnoft 
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suffer  eternal  woe  because  of  our  guilt  in  Adam's  sin:  and  so 
through  the  whole  creed. 

While  therefore  we  rejoice  that  a  man  of  so  so  great  power 
and  influence  is  battling  on  our  side,  we  cannot  but  regret  that 
he  yet,  unconsciously  hides  his  true  colors:  we  cannot  but  regret 
that  he  does  not  give  up  the  language  of  his  opponents  as  well 
as  their  meaning;  it  i^  melancholy  to  see  so  mighty  a  champion 
crippled  and  borne  down  by  name,  and  custom,  and  prejudice. 

If  he  would  but  put  off  these  weights,  and  stand  forth  to 
speak  his  own  mind  in  his  own  language,  though  he  might 
then  wield  his  bolt  against  us,  we  should  fear  him  not,  for 
if  he  annihilated  the  name  of  Unitarian;  it  would  be  by 
speaking  wider  and  wider  the  principles  of  Unitarianism. 

At  present,  he  says  (p.  155)  his  preaching,  if  Unitarians 
have  claimed  him,  has  never  seemed  to  satisfy  them.  It  has 
not,  and  because  he  has  not  yet  spoken  plain  enough  on  the 
subject  of  his  faith,  we  trust  that  his  next  trial  may,  however, 
open  his  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  using  modem  language  to 
modern  men;  for  to  use  the  words  we  use  in  other  senses,  that 
ours  is  worse  than  preaching  the  truth  is  a  strange  tongue; 
the  last  can  but  leave  ignorant,  the  first  misleads. 

[The  above  article  is  on  a  very  important  topic — so  im- 
portant that  we  shall  take  it  up  again,  and  give  it  a  more 
thorough  discussion.     Ed.] 


ART.  5.— HYMN, 

By  Rev.  J.  Pierpowt. 

[The  following  beautiful  Hymn  will  probably  be  new  to  most 
of  our  readers.  It  was  sung  on  the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  settlement  of  the  town  of  Charlestown,  Mass.  The  allu* 
sion  in  the  fifth  verse  is  to  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.     Ed.] 

Two  hundred  yeaxB!  two  hundred  yean! 

How  much  of  humtn  power  mud  pride. 
What  glorious  hope,  what  gloomy  fears  * 

Have  rank  beneath  their  noiseless  tide! 

The  red  man  at  his  horrid  rite, 

Seen  by  the  stars  at  night's  eold  noon, 
Hili  bark  canoe,  its  track  of  light 

Lift  M  the  wive  beneath  dM  OMMIL 
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Hi»  danct.  hit  yell, — h't  council  fire. 

The  altar  where  hit  victimt  lay. 
Hit  death- M>tig,  and  hit  funeral  pyre, 
That  still  strong  tide  hu  borne  away. 

And  that  pal",  pilgrim  band  ia  gone, 

Thai  on  this  shore  with  trembling  trod« 
Ready  to  faint,  yet  bearing  on 
The  ark  of  freedom  and  of  God. 

And  war,  that  dince  o>r  ocean  came, 

And  thundered  loud  from  yonder  hill. 

And  wrapt  iti*  foot  in  sheets  of  flame. 

To  blast  that  ark — its  storm  is  still. 

Chief — sachem — sage — ^hard — heroes — Beer% 
That  live  in  story  and  in  song, 

Time,  for  the  last  two  hundred  years. 
Has  raised,  and  shown,  and  swept  along. 

•Tis  like  a  dream  when  one  awakes — 

This  vision  of  the  scenes  of  old: 

*Tis  like  the  moon  when  morning  breaks, 

'Tis  like  a  tale  round  watch-fires  told. 

»  - 
Then  what  are  we! — then  what  are  wel 

Yes,  when  two  hundred  years  have  rolled* 

0*cr  our  green  graves,  our  names  shall  be 

A  morning's  dream,  a  tale  that's  told. 

God  of  oui  fathers — in  whose  sight, 
The  thousand  years  that  sweep  away 

Man,  and  the  traces  of  his  might. 
Are  but  the  break  and  close  of  day. 

Grant  us  that  love  of  truth  sublime, 
'Jliat  love  of  goodness  and  of  thee. 

That  makes  thy  children  in  all  time, 
'J  o  share  thy  ovm  eternity. 


Art.  6.— ELVIRA.— a  SKETCH. 

Elvira  ivas  of  a  re^^pectable  family  in  a  village  not  far  from 
one  of  the  principle  cities  of  our  country.  Her  parents  were 
uneducatedy  but  of  high  moral  character  and  respectable 
talents.  Her  mother  wa  ?  remarked  W  the  benevolent  virtues^ 
ber  father  for  strict  integrity.    She  was  an  only  daughter,  and 
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lost  her  mother  at  an  early  age.  This  gave  a  reflective  turn 
to  her  disposition,  and  strongly  influenced  her  future  character. 
Naturally  social  in  her  disposition,  she  yet  loved  to  be  alone, 
to  observe  nature,  to  read  and  think  for  herself.  Her  educa- 
tion favored  these  original  tendencies  of  mind,  being  little  as- 
sisted by  friends,  or  the  modes  of  school  education  then  adopt- 
ed. With  strong  religious  tendencies  by  nature,  she  had  also 
an  enquiring  mind,  which  inclined  her  to  receive  little  without 
examination,  and  led  her  to  doubt  of  all  systems  which  are  not 
presented  to  the  understanding  or  reasoning. 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  religion?  said  a  friend,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  a  clergyman,  one  day.  1  think  it  our  duty  to  be- 
come religious.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  thought  much  of  it, 
said  Elvira.  I  think  of  the  beauty  and  wonder  of  God's  works; 
I  am  filled  with  admiration  when  I  think  of  the  magnificence 
of  his  creation,  the  glory  of  the  heavens;  the  beauty  with 
which  he  has  clothed  the  earth,  and  the  power  of  life  which 
seems  to  be  every  where  diflfused;  but  I  do  not  comprehend 
the  Bible. 

The  conversation  ended  with  an  exhortation  and  a  resolve 
to  read  it  more  diligently. 

At  the  next  meeting  an  enquiry  arose  on  the  part  of  the 
friend,  if  Elvira  had  read  Paine's  Age  of  Reason.  No,  was 
the  re])ly.  Then  I  be^  you  never  to  read  it,  said  the  friend, 
for  I  acknowledge  that  even  my  faith  has  been  shaken  by  it. 

Curiosity  led  Elvira  to  read  what  had  so  powerfully  affected 
her  friend.  She  was  surprised  to  find  no  argument  or  reason- 
ing in  the  work,  but  only  dogmatical  assertions  against  Chris- 
tianity. The  only  effect  was  to  induce  her  to  read  the  Saviour's 
life  and  teachings  with  renewed  interest.  She  admired — she 
venerated  the  character,  but  could  not  comprehend  the  scheme, 
nor  was  she  convinced  of  its  necesssity. 

Years  passed  by,  producing  their  changes  and  impressions 
on  Elvira's  character.  She  visited  different  cities  and  became 
acquainted  with  a  variety  of  character.  She  met  with  persons 
of  high  talents  and  respectability,  who  were  doubters  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  Some,  too,  who  were  professors,  secretly 
acknowledged  themselves  unbelievers.  Thus  her  doubts  be- 
came strengthened,  and  she  gradually  looked  upon  Christianity 
as  a  system  of  expediency,  true  in  its  morality,  but  not  to  be 
regarded  as  an  authentic  history.  This  seemed  to  be  a  rational 
view  of  it,  and  she  believed  it  to  be  that  of  its  rational  sup- 
porters. 

With  this  freedom  of  opinion,  yet  a  desire  to  know  the  truth, 
she  hesitated  not  to  read  and  to  hear  the  skeptical  doctrines 
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of  the  day»  and  a  natural  hatred  to  hypocrisy  and  disbgaii' 
ousness  inclined  her  openly  to  favor  them.  Virtue  only  if 
peared  essential,  and  this  was  attainable  without  the  aid  i 
revelation. 

Thus  believing  to  have  discovered  truth,  her  mind  was  U 
into  error,  and  believing  virtue  to  be  the  ba^^i^  of  happinea, 
many  doubts  arose  in  regard  to  what  is  virtue,  and  what  IR 
the  best  means  of  promoting  it.  This  uncertainty  threw  a 
cloud  over  the  scene  of  beauty  and  gladness.  A  mist  arose 
before  her,  and  life  was  no  longer  a!l  happiness.  Stnifigiei 
disappointment,  and  contending  passions  presented  thems«resi 
and  human  virtue  was  too  weak  to  overcome  them. 

The  west  becomes  the  great  scene  of  action,  the  theatre  of 
human  progress.  Elvira's  enthusiastic  mind  pictures  scenes 
of  happiness  and  virtue  in  the  west.  There  the  mind  b  uo- 
fettered,  man  is  unsophi  ticated  by  old  established  customs 
and  prejudices.  The  vices  and  foibles  of  luxury  and  of  effemi- 
nacy have  not  yet  fixed  there,  and  man  may  be  educated  to 
be  moral  and  happy.  I 

Mistaken  idea!  She  saw  not  that  freedom  too  is  dangerous; 
that  the  onward  imj)uN'e,  if  not  directed  and  restrained,  mart 
lead  to  licentiousness  and  crime;  and  what  re3training  influ- 
ence has  j)ower  to  check  it^  progress?  It  was  left  for  observa- 
tion and  the  love  of  truth  to  point  it  out. 

She  visits  the  wost.  She  participates  in  the  enterprise  and 
activity  which  cliaracteiize  its  inhabitants.  There  the  luxu- 
riance of  nature,  the  facilities  of  wealth,  and  the  free  institu- 
tions have  induced  a  corres|onding  development  of  character — 
a  noble  daring  self  dependence.  This  very  nobleness,  thb 
self-dependence  becomes  a  means  of  error.  Unrestrained  by 
principle,  or  by  pa^t  experience;  urged  on  by  external  wants* 
the  growth  of  the  very  facilities  to  gratification  by  which  they 
are  surrounded;  the  fons  of  the  West  are  impelled  to  use 
every  means  to  attain  wealth,  and  to  rush  headlong  into  in- 
dulgence. 

What  can  control  this  powerful  impulse — what  restrain  the 
growth  of  passion  and  self-indulgence?  thought  Elvira.  Even 
reason  an  I  judgment  are  weak  and  powerless  unless  directed 
by  an  unerring  pnrpo>e.  Where  is  the  standard  of  right — 
where  that  immutable  truth  which  shall  lead  the  mind  to 
virtue  and  happiness?  This  wa  ?  the  first  perception  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  Feligious  i)rinciple — of  a  standard  of  excellence 
higher  than  human  wisdom. 

The  Christian  system  again  presents  itself  as  a  subject  of 
investigation. 
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(      How  can  I  believe  in  the  truth  of  a  system  founded  on  mira- 

,,  des,  incomprehensible  to  my  understanding,  and  for  which 

c  my  reason  cannot  perceive  the  necessity,  said  she  to  a  rea-^on- 

iDg  and  philosophic  friend,  who  wa?  convinced  of  their  truth. 

^  You  can  only  do  so  by  reading  and  thinking  upon  ttie  sub-> 

I  jectj  was  the  reply;  and  if  you  really  desire  to  know  the  truth, 

^  and  if,  as  I  believe,  thi^  is  truth,  you  will  certainly  be  able  to 

.  pei'ceive  it.    To  this  she  readily  assented,  for  her  mind  was 

trustful  and  confided  in  the  power  of  truth. 

Hitherto  she  had  not  prayed  to  God;  not  because  she  had 
ever  doubted  of  his  existence,  but  because  prayer  u  only  con-^ 
sistent  with  the  idea  of  personal  communion.  Now  she  ap^ 
proached  him  with  a  petition,  that  she  mi^hl  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  truth;  and  this  became  her  daily  prayer,  with  in- 
creasing earnestness  and  confidence — not,  however,  idly  sup- 
posing that  truth  would  enter  her  mind  without  being  sought 
for.  She  was  aware  of  the  condition;  that  we  must  search 
diWgently. 

Historic  evidence  of  the  life  of  Jesus  was  necessary  to  hen 
She  obtained  from  her  friend  a  work  in  which  the  fact ;  are 
collated,  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  written, 
the  hiUorical  connection  and  the  discrepancies  clearly  laid  be- 
fore us,  and  rationally  accounted  for.  She  could  no  longer 
doubt  the  historical  evidence.  The  miracles  yet  remained  to 
her  a  stumbling-block.  How  could  they  t^ke  place  without 
violating  the  order  of  nature,  and  is  this  consiilent  with  the 
unchangeableness  of  God's  laws? 

How  do  we  know  so  clearly  the  order  of  nature,  ^aid  her 
friend  to  her  one  day  after  a  conversation  upon  the  subject  of 
her  doubts  and  difficulties.  Do  we  think  because  we  aie  able 
to  see  a  succession  of  sequences  within  the  little  sphere  of  our 
vi  ion,  that  we  can  comprehend  the  whole  plan,  and  judge  of 
the  spiritual  laws,  which  no  doubt  are  fixed  as  unchangeably 
as  the  material;  but  which  we,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  ob- 
jects of  sen  e,  do  not  perceive,  or  even  attempt  to  study. 
Miracles  a'-e  undoubtedly  subject  to  laws.  Christ  has  tauglit 
us  that  they  are.  He  has  in  several  instances  told  the  condi- 
tion, faith,  prayer,  and  in  some  instances  fasting. 

A  new  light  burU  upon  her  mind!  It  broke  through  the 
material  bars,  which  had  hitherto  excluded  all  spiritual  per- 
ception, and  she  could  now  see  the  beauties  of  the  system. 
S!ie  went  on  studying  and  enquiring  until  her  hnind  wa-  per- 
fectly satisfied,  and  she  received  the  whole  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus. 
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Art.  7.— religious  AND  MORAL  INDEPENDENCE' 

If  you  ask  any  one  whether  he  is  a  religious  or  good  man, 
he  will  probably  answer  you  that  he  is  not  strictly  so,  but, 
compared  with  other  men,  he  has  nothing  to  be  ashamed  ti 
If  you  see  him  doing  something  which  you  thing  to  be  wroog, 
and  a>k  him  concerning  it,  he  will  answer  you  that  he  sip- 
pose^  that  it  is  hardly  right,  and  if  proved  by  the  scripture  I 
standard  or  even  the  customs  of  the  more  enlightened  parts  " 
of  Christendom,  il  must  be  condemned:  but  yet  it  is  no  more 
than  others  around  Lim  do,  and  he  does  not  see  why  more 
shoiild  be  required  of  him,  than  of  them. 

Expostulate  with  him  for  the  omission  of  some  acknowledged 
duty,  and  he  will  answer,  that  if  he  lived  in  a  different  state 
of  society,  he  would  certainly  perform  it;  but  that  where  he 
is,  nobody  attends  to  it,  and  therefore  he  does  dot  feel  it  incun- 
bent  upon  him. 

This  sort  of  reasoning  is  plausible  enough,  and  there  are 
probably  few  who  are  not  often  deceived  by  it.  But  it  is  ut- 
terly fal  <e,  very  dangerous,  and  betrays  many  a  man  to  his 
own  undoing.  It  is  moreover  destructive  of  public  moraliiy, 
and  a  high  barrier  set  up  against  the  progress  of  Christian  prin- 
cij)]es. 

And  in  the  first  place,  this  mode  of  reasoning  is  very  prejudi- 
cial lo  public  morality.  The  great  interests  of  society  are  car- 
ried forward  by  those  who  are  ready  to  go  in  advance  of  pub- 
lic opinion  and  public  customs;  who  are  ready  to  do  that 
w  liich  is  uncommon,  and  refrain  from  that  which  is  fashiona- 
ble, provided  that  their  own  private  convictions  of  right  and 
wix»ng  im(>el  them  to  such  a  course;  who  have  a  standard  of 
virtue  and  relis^on  higher  and  better  than  that  which  the  world 
sets  up,  to  which  they  continually  advance  with  an  inde]  en- 
dent  conscience,  let  the  world  think  what  it  may.  They  who 
take  the  standard  of  the  world  for  their  own,  and  are  satisfied 
with  being  about  as  good  as  other  people,  aie  in  many  re- 
s|)octs  a  weight  upon  society,  and  retard  rather  than  advance 
its  progress.  They  are  like  the  beasts  of  burden  which  carry 
the  provisions  of  an  army;  useful  in  their  way,  but  moving  so 
slowly  that  the  whole  host  are  compelled  to  linger  along  and 
make  frequent  halt's,  that  they  may  not  be  left  entirely  out  of 
sight.  If  all  men  were  of  this  character,  there  would  obvi- 
ously  be  no  improvement  in  society  at  all.  If  none  take  the 
lead,  there  will  be  none  to  follow,  and  the  multitude  will  re- 
main stationary,  or  insensibly  slide  backwards.     There  mus* 
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1)6  some  to  say  **We  are  not  satisfied  with  remaining  just  here 
all  the  time;  we  have  rested  long  enough;  let  us  go  another 
day's  march;"  or  we  shall  remain  in  the  hame  camp  forever. 

ch.istianity  U  calculated  to  carry  society  forward,  for  this 
reason,  because  it  offers  a  standard  of. morality  and  religion 
altojrether  above  what  the  world  has  ever  attained;  it  com- 
mands lis  to  strive  after  perfection,  without  any  regard  to  the 
customs  of  the  community  in  which  we  live;  if  these  customs 
are  good  and  right,  we  mav  follow  them  because  they  are  sq, 
not  because  they  are  customs.  If  they  are  wrong  and  hurtr 
ful,  that  is  reason  enough  why  we  should  forsake  them,  how- 
ever common.  Those  who  act  thus  will  carry  the  community 
along  with  them;  they  will  elevate  and  purify  public  opinioig 
they  will  be  instrumental  in  opening  the  eyes  of  men  to  the 
folly  and  vice  of  practices  which  they  have  been  taught  to 
regard  as  harmless  or  pardonable.  But  how  is  Chridtianitj 
to  produce  this  good  result:  if  tho-^e  who  perceive  the  trutq, 
will  not  act  up  to  it,  and  instead  thereof  conform  themselves 
to  the  ver}'  customs  and  sins  which  it  was  and  is  designed  to 
correct? 

It  cannot  work  its  own  way.  The  preachers  of  Christ  may 
be  ever  so  faithful;  the  truth  may  be  ever  so  clearly  di  playe^ 
but  where  is  the  use?  What  good  come>?  None  wbatevef, 
until  there  are  some  found  who  dare  to  "come  out  and  be  i^epa- 
rate,"  and  refuse  to  touch  whatever  unclean  thing  is  boldly 
handled  by  those  among  whom  they  live.  It  is  to  the  ".even 
thousand"  who  never  go  with  the  crowd  to  bow  the  knee  to 
Baal,  that  society  must  always  owe  its  progress,  and  not  to  the 
crowd  who  throng  his  temple  for  no  better  rea  on,  than  bo- 
cause  they  see  each  other  there.  One  man  who  boldly  acts 
up  to  what  he  believes  right,  and  thereby,  of  course  takes  a 
long  step  in  advance  of  those  about  him,  does  more  to  help" 
forward  the  progress  of  religion  and  morality,  than  ten  thou^anj, 
who  consider  the  sanction  of  public  opinion  good  authority  for 
a  bad  custom  and  the  omission  of  duty.  Indeed  all  important 
improvement  in  |  uhlic  sentiment,  are  brought  about  by  the  in- 
dependent conduct  of  ^ome  one,  two  or  three  men.  They 
plant  the  standard,  and  -ay  aloud,  "Christian'^,  here  is  the  line 
within  which  the  Gospel  commands  you  to  stand;" — there  are 
always  some  to  obey — always  some,  whose  con  ciences  have 
long  been  busy,  but  who  have  lacked  courage  to  act  up  to 
their  convictions;  and  thus  gradually  a  new  public  opinion  is 
formed,  and  very  soon  they  who  do  right  only  b^cau  e  otiien 
do  so,  and  will  do  wrong  at  any  time  for  the  sake  of  being  in 
company,  find  that  it  is  necessary  for  them,  if  they  would  keep   i 
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in  the  fashion,  to  mend  their  morality  and  religious  demeaoor. 

It  is  no  iiind  of  excuse  therefore  for  a  man  to  say,  **I  shouU 
be  glad  to  do  thi^  or  that,  or  to  relinquish  this  or  that  custon, 
but  I  should  stand  alone  in  doing  so,  and  it  therefore  would  do 
no  good;  it  is  better  to  \vait  tili  other  men  come  to  the  same 
conclusions,  and  not  to  be  trying  to  go  into  advance  of  society." 

This  is  falie  and  lavish  rea  onin^;  nay,  it  is  no  reasoning  it 
all,  but  a  mere  cloak  for  the  wait  t  of  sound  principles.  He  who 
waits  till  societv  reforms  before  he  reforms  himself,  is  as  foofiih 
as  he  who  waited  for  the  river  to  flow  by.  All  are  waiting  for 
each  other.  Go  forward  alo  le!  Dare  to  be  a  consbtent 
Christian  in  the  mid^t  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  generatioD. 
This  is  the  only  means  by  wiiich  society  can  ever  be  carried 
forward. 

*  Let  this  principle  be  applied  to  the  west.  Is  there  any  one 
who  is  satisfied  with  its  condition  in  a  moral  and  religtoitf 
point  of  view?  Not  to  assume  the  character  of  ascetic  moral- 
ists, and  granting  that,  taking  in  view  all  the  circunnstances  d 
the  case,  the  picture  is  not  nearly  so  dark  as  might  naturally 
have  been  anticipated, — are  not  irreligion  and  immorality 
and  many  evil  practices  openly  countenanced  to  a  degree 
which  almost  offers  a  bounty  upon  some  kinds  of  vice?  It  is 
said,  "But  all  this  will  improve — b<»tter  days  are  coming — ^we 
are  young  yet — As  the  comm 'iiity  becomes  older  the  things 
i^yi  mend."  God  grant  it.  B  it  how  shall  it  be? — by  whose 
^ency?  Will  the  mere  growth  in  age  bring  it  to  pass?  Com- 
anunities  oftener  grow  corru))t  than  virtuous,  as  they  grow 
old.  No — it  ma<t  be  by  the  a<nrency  of  those  who  are  sensible 
of  the  wrong  to  bo  corrected;  either  who  have  come  from  com- 
munities where  a  higher  standard  of  morality  prevails,  or  who, 
by  their  own  reflections,  have  learnt  the  need  of  improvement 
'We  lament  public  immorality,  and  conform  to  the  custom  that 
we  wish  removed! — absurd.  "What  a  pity  it  is,  one  says,  that 
there  is  so  much  dissipation!**  But  he  frequents  the  drinking- 
house.  I  hope  to  see  the  Sabbath  observed  better,  before  long,** 
says  another;  but  how  does  he  spend  the  day?  Just  as  those 
do  for  whose  improvement  he  makes  so  devout  a  wish.  It  is 
absurd!  it  is  wicked!  We  do  believe  and  rejoice  to  witness, 
that  public  opinion  is  everv  day  more  elevated,  and  public  mo> 
rality  is  improving;  but  when  we  see  so  many  who,  we  know, 
kave  been  taught  oetter  things,  and  who,  in  conversation  are 
ready  to  lament  that  so  many  evils  continue,  when  we  see  them 
quietly  fall  in  with  what  they  condemn,  and  swell  the  torrent 
whose  overflowing  they  affect  to  mourn,  we  cannot  but  grieve, 
that  the  progress  m  improvement,  which  might  be  so  rapid,  is 
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made  so  sIow«  If  all  those  who  see  the  deficiency  existing, 
would  act  independently  of  niere  custom^  and  as  far  as.  tAefit- 
tdves  are  concerned,  live  as  they  wish  the  community  would 
live,  we  should  witness  a  regenerating  change  in  society, 
and  should  find  our-selves,  in  a  few  years,  among  a  people  of 
altered  customs.  If  those  who  come  here  would  but  brins 
their  habits  of  strict  sobriety  and  religious  deportment  with 
them;  and  hold  to  them  steadfastly,  as  becomes  men  and 
Christians,  they  would  not  only  "have  whereof  to  boast  in 
themselves,'*  but  "would  cive  others  cause  of  rejoicing  on 
their  behalf."  But  now,  do  we  not  often  see  men,  yes,  men 
who  have  always  been  considered  good  and  Christian  men^ 
when  they  make  the  west  their  home,  straightway  fall  into  ne- 
glect of  religion  and  its  institutions,  and,  not  to  be  more  par- 
ticular, adopt  customs  in  action  and  speech,  which  they  u^ed 
to  despise  and  condemn?  and  why  this  change? — ^not  because 
their  opinion  of  right  and  wrong  has  altered;  because  ther 
will  still  tell  you  that  religion  is  the  prosperity  of  a  communi- 
ty, and  that  they  condemn  the  customs  which  war  with  it  as 
ever,  but  because  they  imagine  themselves  excused  by  the 
fashion  of  their  new  associates. 

We  will  look  at  this  excuse;  and  in  so  doing,  have  more  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  individual  who  ofiends  by  this  unfaith'- 
fulness  to  his  principles- — having  now  said  enough  to  show 
that  his  slavish  time-serving  is  a  great  injury  to  society. 

The  question  is — Can  he  innocently  do  an  action  Acre,  which 
he  would  be  guilty  in  doing  elsewhere.  Does  a  low  standard 
of  public  morality  justify  a  man  in  doing  wrong?  Is  less  re- 
quired of  us  as  Christians,  as  accountable  creatures,  because  of 
the  irreligion  and  immorality  of  others?  The  questions  carry 
their  own  answers.  To  him  that  knoweth  to  do  right,  and 
doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin.  It  is  a  truth  of  scripture  and 
common  sense;  no  sophistry  can  evade  it. 

A  Christian  ought  not  to  measure  his  duty  by  the  practices 
of  those  about  him;  be  has  a  standard  and  a  law  given  to  him, 
by  which  he  ought  to  judge  himself,  and  by  which  he  will 
certainly  be  judged;  let  others  be  wise  or  foolish,  good  or  bad^ 
his  own  sins  are  on  his  own  head.  The  apostle  Paul,  in  one 
of  his  epistles,  rebukes  the  Corinthians,  because,  comparing 
themselves  with  themselves,  and  measuring  themselves  by 
themselves,  they  were  not  wise;  and  in  another  place,  he  di« 
rects  the  Galatians  to  prove  their  own  work,  every  man  for 
himself,  because  no  man  can  bear  the  guilt  of  another.  Both 
of  these  passages  come  to  our  point:  they  both  condemn  tb^     . 
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folly  of  those  who  remain  satisfied  with  themselves,  becanse 
they  are  no  worse  than  other  people. 

An  argument  of  this  sort  is  sometimes  used, — that  it  is  not 
right  to  measure  the  conduct  of  men  who  live  in  one  stale  of 
society,  by  those  who  live  in  a  better.  Thus,  for  instance,  in 
former  times  men  practi  ed  some  things,  which,  in  our  eyes, 
are  extremely  wrong;  but  we  ought  not  to  condemn  them 
severely,  l)ecause  the  ^tate  of  society  wa-?  so  different  and  so 
much  lower  than  that  of  ours.  This  arjrument  is  very  good, 
when  properly  applied,  but  vx  have  nothing  to  do  with  iu  It 
is  true,  that  when  Luther  thundered  out  the  bitterest  condem- 
nations against  those  who  were  opposed  to  hifn  in  the  church, 
he  was  less  to  blame  than  those  who  imitate  him  now.  He 
lived  in  an  age  when  the  harshest  words  were  not  considered 
persecution,  and  a  man  was  regarded  as  mild  enough  if  he 
refused  to  sanction  outward  severity.  What  we  call  persecu- 
tion, and  justly  too,  for  reproach  and  scorn,  and  denunciations 
are  to  the  mind  what  stripes  and  burning  are  to  the  body — 
what  we  call  persecution  was  then  not  thought  inconsistent 
in  a  good  Chri  tian.  Luther  partook  of  the  error  of  his  times; 
great  and  good  as  he  was,  he  wa^  not  able  to  shalTe  off  all  the 
follies  and  sins  of  his  age.  It  is  right  that  we  should  not  con- 
demn him  for  such  errors  as  severely  as  if  he  lived  now,  when 
society  has  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  Christian  principles. 
Again:  fifty  years  ago,  the  slave-trade  was  considered  ?ight 
and  proper,  and  had  many  an  advocate  in  the  Chii  tian 
church.  At  that  time,  a  man  who  engaged  in  it,  w  as  not  ne- 
cessarily a  bad  mart,  although  he  certainly  wa'^  doing  a  bad 
and  wicked  thing;  at  lea  t  we  should  not  condenm  such  an 
one  with  the  same  severitv  that  we  feel  now  toward  tho*e 
who  continue  it.  Then  it  was  common,  and  men  did  the 
wrong  without  thinking  of  it,  as  we  must  do  now. 

But  this  is  not  at  all  a  parallel  ca-e  to  ours.  We  judge 
men  of  less  enlightened  countries  and  times  than  our  own, 
with  mildness,  because  we  judge  them  according  to  the  light 
they  had.  Thev  were  in  some  re^^pects  in  the  darkness,  and 
therefore  stumbled.  Now  we  believe  that  all  Christendom  is 
yet  in  some  respects  in  darkness,  i,  e,  some  things  are  uni- 
versally regarded  as  right,  which,  hereafter,  when  the  spirit 
of  Christ  is  more  shed  abroad,  will  be  regarded  as  abominable 
sin,  so  that  in  future  days  we  shall  need  the  same  leniency 
from  our  successors  that  we  now  show  to  tho  e  of  former 
times.  But  wherein  we  have  light,  we  are  bound  to  walk  as 
children  of  light.  The  question  with  us  is — shall  we  do  as 
well  as  we  know  how?  or  shall  we  make  the  ignorance  or  evil 
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CQstom  of  others  a  cloak  for  our  sin?    Suppose  that  we  see 
some  common  piactioe — say,  some  mode  of  life  or  of  business, 
which  we  were  educated  to  think  unchristian;  shall  we  give 
up  our  Christian  principles,  merely  because  we  can  do  so  with 
impunity.     God  forbid.    Or  we  find  that  outward  religious 
demeanor  is  not  so  essential  to  a  good  reputation,  as  where  we 
formerly  lived;  shall  we  disregard  the  ordinances  of  reliffioD, 
and  come  down  to  the  level  of  others,  because  we  can  ^o  so 
with  impunityT    How  obvious  the  absurdity?    Does  a  man^ 
conscience  change  with  his  residence?    Do  the  words  of  Christ 
mean  one  thing  here,  and  another  somewhere  else.     Nay,  by 
what  rule  are  we  to  be  judged  hereafter? — by  the  customs  and 
prejudices  of  other  men,  or  by  the  knowledge  of  truth  which 
we  ourselves  have?    How  is  it  with  the  judgment  which  con*^ 
science  gives?    That  generally  decides  well,  if  we  give  it  a 
feir  hearmg,  and  bring  the  light  of  the  gospel  to  bear  upon  it 
Does  it  say,  do  as  those  around  you  think  right;  or  as  you 
yourself  think  right?    Why,  it  is  the  plainest  thing  in  the 
world, — ^what  other  people  think  and  do,  makes  no  manner  of 
difference  in  respect  to  what  is  right  or  wrong  to  us.     Do  we 
think  such  a  thing  right?  then  in  God's  name,  let  us  do  it.    Do 
we  think  it  wrong?  though  it  be  done  by  the  whole  world,  as 
we  value  our  Christian  hope,  let  us  hold  back  from  it.    ''Let 
every  man  prove  hb  own  work,  for  every  man  must  bear  his 
€smn  burden.''    If  we  lived  in  Egyptian  darkness,  it  would  be 
«  different  thing;  we  should  be  judged  mildly  even  if  we  were 
irreligious  and  immoral.      But  who  complains  for  want  of 
iightf  There  is  light  every  where.     It  forces  itself  into  your 
houses,  shining  from  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  reflected  from  the 
lives  of  many  who  dared  to  live  up  to  it;  it  is  every  where 
upon  our  paths.     We  cannot  do  wrong  ignorantly.     Unpun- 
ished we  may  go,  because  we  may  sin  with  the  crowd.     But  if 
-we  despise  religion,  if  we  encourage  intemperance,  if  we  do 
any  thing  like  to  these,  it  is  with  our  eyes  wide  open,  and 
there  is  not  a   single  rational  excuse  which  we  can  ofier. 
Should  we  go  too  &r,  if  we  say  that  a  man  who  conforms  his 
principles  and  practice  to  those  prevalent  around  him,  whether 
such  as  his  conscience  approves  or  not,  has  in  fact  no  virtue 
at  all?    Perhaps  so— yet  it  is  a  fair  conclusion,  that  if  I  go 
down  in  the  scale  as  far  as  fashion  will  let  me,  I  would  go  fur^ 
ther  down  if  fashion  required.     When  a  man  takes  other  peo> 
pie's  practices  iCbr  his  standard,  where  is  his  safety?    To-day 
he  is  a  good  man,  because  he  lives  among  a  moral  community; 
to-morrow  he  goes  into  another  part  of  the  world,  and  yoUL 
wouU  jD^t  know  him!    Virtue  no  longer  oommands  a  pr 
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and  he  will  not  buy  it.  Now,  what  was  his  morality  worth 
when  he  had  it?  wherein  was  it  better  than  any  other  fashion 
that  he  happened  to  fall  into?  Such  custom  followers  are  ai 
likely  to  be  imitators  of  vice  as  of  goodness;  and  as  far  as  their 
own  merit  is  concerned,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  much  greater 
in  one  case  than  in  the  other.  A  truly  virtuous  man  is  vir- 
tuous every  where,  from  principle,  because  he  fears  God,  and 
fears  to  do  wrong;  and  in  proportion  as  the  community  it 
which  he  lives  b  careless  in  morality  he  is  faithful  to  what  he 
thinks  right. 

And  it  b  with  this  thought  that  we  will  conclude!  We 
should  be  watchful  in  our  own  conduct  in  proportion  as  otheis 
are  careless  of  theirs;  if  religion  is  often  spolcen  against,  we 
should  always  be  ready  to  speak  in  its  favor;  if  it  is  generally 
neglected,  we  should  the  more  pay  it  respect.  If  the  names 
of  God  and  Christ  are  often  lightly  taken,  we  should  so  mudi 
the  more  let  it  be  known  that  we  respect  and  revere  them;  and 
so  in  every  thing.  Our  testimony  in  favor  of  religion,  iti 
ordinances,.and  precepts,  is  so  much  the  more  important,  the 
more  they  are  disregarded.  If  we  hold  it  back  from  ffer, 
cnir  conscience  is  inexpressibly  contemptible.  If  from  faihioD, 
there  is  no  further  proof  needed  that  we  are  mere  time-servers. 
If  from  avarice,  like  Judas  we  are  selling  our  Lord  for  money, 
and  the  price  will  be  required  at  our  hands. 

To  every  man  who  reads  this,  let  the  wrr  Is  come — Prove 

Jrour  aum  work!  Look  to  your  own  con^^Jence,  obey  Christ 
or  yourself!  Let  neither  fear,  nor  idleness,  nor  fashion,  ncnr 
love  of  money,  betray  you  into  sin.  Be  faithful  to  your  prin- 
ciples, w.  G.  a. 


s. 
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]  Art.  8.— ode  TO  APOLLO. 

*  BY   JOHN   KEAT8. 

[The  following  beautiful  poem  is  for  the  first  time  published 
firom  the  originaTmanuscript»  presented  to  the  Editcnr  by  the 
Poet's  brother.    Ed.] 


God  of  the  goldeu  bow, 

And  of  the  golden  lyre. 
And  of  the  golden  hair, 
And  of  the  golden  fire; 
Charioteer, 
Of  the  patient  year; 
Where,  where  slept  thine  ire 
When  like  a  blank  ideot  I  put  on  thy  wtetth, 
Thy  laurel,  thy  glory, 
The  light  of  thy  story; 
Or  was  I  a  worm,  too  low  crawling  lor  death! 
O  Delphic  Apollo! 

The  Thunderer  grasped  and  grasped, 

The  thunderer  frowned  and  frowned, 
The  eaglets  feathery  mane. 

For  wrath  became  s'iifened — the  aoaad 
Of  breeding  thunder, 
Went  drowsily  under. 
Muttering  to  be  unbound — 
O  why  didst  thou  pity,  and  for  a  worm 
Why  touch  thv  soft  1  te, 
Till  the  thunder  was  mutel 
Why  was  I  not  cruitheJ — such  a  pitiful  gem 
()  Delphic  Apollo! 

The  Pleiades  were  up. 

Watching  the  silent  air. 
The  seeds  and  roots  in  the  earth 
Were  swelling  for  summer  fare, 
The  ocean,  its  neighbor, 
Was  at  its  old  labor. 
When — ^who,  who  did  dare. 
To  tie  like  a  madman,  thy  plant  round  hit  luoiilf 
And  grin,  and  look  proudly. 
And  blaspheme  so  loudly! 
And  Inre  for  that  honor,  to  ttoop  to  thoe  BOir, 
O  Ddphic  Apollo! 
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Art.  9,— singular  IGNORANCE  ABOUT  UNI- 

TARIANISM. 

One  can  hardly  spend  a  single  hour  in  company,  even  with 
.well  infoitned  persons  of  the  Trinitarian  denominations,  with- 
out seeing  and  lamenting  their  singular  ignorance  of  Unitamn 
principles.  Much  as  I  have  known  and  heard  of  the  common 
ignorance  and  misrepresentation  of  our  views,  a  ca^^e  occurred 
within  my  observation  the  other  day,  that  surpassed  all  mr 
anticipations. 

I  happened  to  be  in  a  steamboat  in  company  with  severd 
clergymen  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  denominatioDs. 
As  f  was  sitting  on  deck  viewing  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  Ohio, 
my  attention  was  drawn  to  an  earnest  conversation  on  my 
left,  between  a  gentleman  who  appeared  to  be  a  Deist,  and 
two  clergymen,  one  of  whom  I  found  to  be  a  Methodist,  and 
the  other  a  Presbyterian.  The  conversation  appeared  to  be 
on  the  ambiguousness  of  the  Scriptures,  and  anecting  their 
worth  and  truth.  As  the  convermtion  grew  warm,  the  atten- 
tion of  many  of  the  passengers  was  drawn  to  it,  and  a  circle 
of  listeners  was  formed  around  the  disputants.  I  will  here 
mention  but  a  single  point  of  the  discussion.     The  sceptical 

frentleman  referred  to  the  different  interpretations  which  dif- 
erent  sects  put  upon  the  Scriptures,  and  seemed  to  infer  that 
a  book  which  uttered  such  various  and  contradictory  senti- 
ments could  not  be  of  much  value.  He  spoke  particularly  of 
the  Unitarians,  who,  as  he  said,  held  a  belief  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  was  talking.  The 
two  clergymen,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  show  how  all  sects 
saw  in  the  Bible  a  revelation  of  the  same  great  principles  of 
duty,  cut  the  matter  short,  by  denying  that  Unitarians  were 
Christians.  One  of  them  said,  that  the  Unitarians  directly 
denied  the  declarations  of  tv>e  first  chapter  of  John;  and  the 
other  said  that  they  did  not  believe  in  the  Saviour. 

When  this  conversation  ceased,  I  asked  one  of  the  clergy- 
men who  denied  all  just  claim  to  Christianity  to  a  body  of 
professed  Christians,  whose  faith  I  have  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  venerate,  to  tell  me  if  he  had  examined  the  senti- 
ments of  the  denomination  he  was  condemning.  He  said  yes, 
certainly  I  have  read  a  great  many  of  their  publications,  and 
have  given  their  sentiments  much  reflection. 

I  asked  him  if  he  would  deny  the  Christian  name  to  those 
whe  believe  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  son  of  God  and  the  messen- 
ger of  his  will,  who  trusted  in  the  iounortality  brou^^t  to  light 
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by  him,  and  professed  to  receive  his  commands  as  the  rule  of 
their  duty,  and  who  rejoiced  in  the  declaration,  This  is  life 
eternal  to  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  thou  hast  sent. 

He  said  that  he  denied  to  them  the  name  of  Christians,  be- 
cause they  did  not  believe  in  the  projer  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  nor  in  his  atoning  blood.  As  to  the  eternal  life,  he 
thought  Unitarians  did  not  believe  in  that.  He  baid  he  had 
read  some  of  their  publications,  and  that,  a^  they  did  not  be- 
lieve according  to  their  works,  in  the  existence  of  the  devil,  as 
a  living  being,  he  had  presumed  they  did  not  believe  in  immor- 
tality. 

Unitarians  not  believe  in  immortality!  Where  in  the  whole 
volume  of  sacred  literature  can  be  U)und  more  fervent  and 
powerful  vindications  of  the  truth  of  the  Eternal  Life,  and  as- 
sertions of  the  emptiness  of  all  knowledge  without  this  truth, 
and  the  vanity  of  all  mortal  existence  without  faith  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  than  in  the  wriliii^»"s  of  Unitarians. 

I  took  the  liberty  to  advise  my  Chri  lian  brother  to  make 
himself  better  acquainted  with  the  faith  of  his  fellow  men,  be- 
fore he  excluded  them  from  the  ranks  of  the  followers  of 
Christ,  and  spoke  of  them  in  contumely  to  an  unbeliever, 
whose  very  argument  was  founded  upon  or  certainly  strength- 
ened by  his  uncharitable  and  ignorant  assertions.  He  replied 
very  properly  that  he  did  not  willingly  misrepresent,  and  if  he 
had  at  all  mistaken  the  views  of  Unitarians,  he  was  happy  to 
be  better  informed. 

Here  this  conversation  stopped,  and  we  talked  of  other  mat- 
ters. Laying  a 'ide  all  talk  on  doctrines,  I  enjoyed  the  gen- 
tleman's conversation  very  much,  was  imjiressed  with  the  ap- 
f)arent  depth  of  his  piety,  and  was  delighted  to  find  my  re- 
igious  sympathies  so  much  interested  in  communing  with  one 
who  had  a  little  while  before  denied  me  the  Christian  name. 

8.  o. 


Art.  10.— the  CHURCH  SAFE. 

He  who  has  not  taken  the  journey  from  New  Orleans  to  St. 
Louis  or  Cincinnati,  during  the  winter  sea^on,  can  hardly  tell 
how  extremely  tedious  it  at  last  become*?.  To  those  who  can- 
Dot  read,  work,  or  gamble,  it  is  a  dreadfully  stupid  time;  and 
they  have  to  take  refuge  in  their  berths  during  half  the  day, 
from  the  burden  of  idleness.    I  would  advise  alT  who  are  goiiig  A 
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such  a  journey  to  take  some  work*  some  book  to  study 
thing  to  write — or  in  short,  Fome  one  reffular  occupatioa,  If 
winch  they  can  attach  their  thoughts,  and  keep  their  miadi 
from  utter  dlsqpation  and  vacancy. 

I  am  writing  under  such  circnm  stances.  Dinner  is  over^ 
the  passengers  of  our  boat,  few  in  number,  are,  sonne  of  theiH 
in  their  berths;  others  are  playing  whist  by  the  stove;  othm 
are  engaged  in  reading  some  tracts  and  booJis  which  I  laid  Ml 
for  that  purpose,  upon  the  table.  I  myself  have  just  beca 
looking  over  a  little  collection  of  Galvinistic  tracts  which  I 
happened  to  espy,  and  which  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  read. 
Whereupon  I  undertook  its  peru'sal  myself,  and  stumbled  fint 
upon  that  admirable  tract  of  Dr.  Payson's,  called  "An  Address 
to  Seamen."  Delighted  with  my  first  experience,  I  went  on, 
and  came  to  another  which  pleased  me  less — videlicet — ^Joo. 
Edwards*  account  of  his  conversion,  which  appeared  to 
amount  to  this — that  having  been  reared  by  pious  parents,  and 
having  been  pious  from  infancy,  he  at  last  became  much  more 
pious,  so  that  he  really  took  great  delight  in  religion.  AD 
which  is  very  well  to  write  down  in  a  journal,  but  not  so  well 
to  print,  publish,  and  send  all  over  the  world.  Not  di^fcouraged, 
however,  I  turned  over  the  leaf,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  beau- 
tiful little  gem  called  "Temper  is  every  thing.*'  It  was  like  a 
lump  of  sugar  in  a  tumbler  of  lemon  juice  and  water,  though, 
le  t  I  give  offence,  I  shall  avoid  designating  more  particu- 
larly the  sour  and  the  water\'  articles  contained  in  this  book. 
Enough  that  the  above  mentioned  tract  was  any  thing  but 
Calvinistic  in  its  view  of  the  tests  of  true  religion;  the  writer 
tal-ing  the  bold  and  novel  ground,  that  if  any  man  had  not  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  he  was  none  of  his — and  that  the  fruits  of  the 
spirit  are  love,  joy,  peace,  &c.  To  be  sure,  he  seemed  a  little 
afraid  at  the  close,  of  being  thought  legal  and  Arminian;  for 
he  appeared  to  have  lived  before  the  term  Unitarian  was  a«ed 
to  express  such  kind  of  views.  Nevertheless,  we  rejoiced  in 
spirit  at  seeing  the  antidote  thus  mingled  with  the  bane;  and 
went  on  to  an  account  of  the  awful  end  of  the  Hon.  Francis 
Newport,  the  date  of  whose  birth  and  death  are  very  minutely 
stated.  As  no  references  are  given  to  the  authorities  from 
which  the  account  is  derived,  we  cannot  say  whether  it  is 
meant  to  be  received  as  historical  truth,  or  only  to  appear  as 
such,  like  Defoe's  History  of  the  Plague.  We  wish,  however, 
that  theologians  would  more  frequently  state,  whether  their 
stories  from  pulpit  and  press  are  to  be  taken  literally,  or  as 
apologues  or  moral  fictions.  In  this  way  they  would  save  them* 
selves  from  the  charge  of  narrating  "a  lie  with  a  circumstance." 
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In  this  Hon  Francis  Newport  story  we  find  nothing  either 
true  or  useful.  The  amount  of  it  i^,  that  having  been  a 
Christian,  he  became  an  inHdel,  and  then,  though  fully  con- 
vinced of  his  error,  and  condemning  his  own  life,  and  abhor- 
ring his  sin,  he  wa.>  unable  to  get  any  )  eace,and  died  in  horror 
and  despair.  Now,  granting  the  >\ory  true;  what  does  it 
prove?  Becau-e  he  had  the.*e  feelings,  l)ecause  he  believed 
himself  abandoned  by  God,  was  he  th  refvre  ahandonedl  Are 
our  feelings  which  depend  <o  much  (►a  our  education;  and  on 
accident,  to  be  made  a  standard  wlu  n  we  have  the  word  of 
God  to  refer  to? — which  word  ^ay  ,  Whoso  will^  let  him  come 
and  drink  freely  of  the  water  of  life. 

Are  moods  of  the  mind,  and  clouHt  d  thoughts  to  make  void 
the  glorious  gospel^  Wliat  mean  liif*  e  stories  which  are  so 
often  told  about  despairing  death-beds?  Do  you  mean  to  say, 
gentlemen — do  you  dare  to  .ay,  that  such  a  state  of  mind  is 
evidence  of  the  soul's  condition?    l^e  honest,  and  take  that 

Sroimd,  or  else  tell  no  more  stories  oi*  tWs  sort.  And  if  you 
o  take  that  ground,  we  will  give  yon  case  after  case  of  the 
most  pious  and  exemplary  Chri  tian  who  have  fully  believed 
themselves  cast  off,  and  for  akr.n  ol"  God.  Were  they  so? 
Was  the  pious  Cowper  given,  over  to  a  reprobate  mind?  He 
was  fully  convinced  of  it.  Wa?  it  insanity?  On  every  other 
point  he  was  sane — he  wrote  his  Hyjims,  he  translated  Homer, 
ne  composed  his  sweet  letters,  and  his  delightful  Task  under 
the  pressure  of  this  conviction  that  he  had  committed  the  un- 
pardonable sin,  and  grieved  away  the  spirit  of  God.  Now 
"we  want  to  know  wlielher  thi>  belief  of  his  is  to  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  the  fact — and  if  not  in  his  case,  why  in  any  other? 
And  why  do  you  tell  thoe  stories?  Is  it  not  to  make  void 
God's  promise,  and  Chri  t's  Gospel,  and  to  agitate  and  disturb 
souls,  which  it  is  your  business  to  sooth  by  the  Christian  balm 
of  love.  Do  you  hope  to  get  a  control  over  them  in  this 
way  and  bend  them  to  your  will  or  your  belief — or  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  true,  what  is  your  motive  and  design? 

After  this,  we  came  to  a  Tract,  called  "The  Church  safe.*' 
The  object  of  the  Tract  is  to  show  that  the  Church  b  safe; 
that  Christianity  must  triumph;  that  the  world  must  be  con- 
verted. All  this  we  fully  believe;  we  believe  it  because  Chris- 
tianity is  founded  on  a  rock;  because  it  is  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  human  nature;  because  in  its  most  corrupt  forms,  it  carries  a 
consolation  to  the  hou-e  of  mournint^,  and  brightens  with  its 
light  the  mystery  of  the  grave.  Wt  believe  it,  because  reli- 
gion is  a  demand  of  our  naturn — ;ind  Christianity  the  best 
supply  of  that  demand.    In  all  thi<  we  agree  with  the  wrilar  ■ 
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of  the  tiacty  v/e  pre^ume^  but  his  chief  reasons  seem  to  us  sin- 
gularly iaconclusive,  aad  empty.  He  dwells  ctuelly  and  eo> 
phaiically  on  what  is  now  doing  for  Chriuianily.  Aow  we 
see  things  so  differently  that  we  must  stale  our  disagreemeDt 
He  dwells  wholly  on  the  outwaid  mechanical  opeiatioui  of 
Bible  Societies;  translations  of  scriptures;  misi>ionary  efforts. 
"How  numerous  and  extensive  the  Revival!"  "What  other 
page  of  church  hi.torj'  could  record  an  almo-t  univer  ai  coo- 
ccrt  of  prayer?'  Bible,  missionary,  education,  temierauce 
societies;"  **Theological  Seminaries;"  "Churcnes  giving  money 
to  the  heathen!"     Wonderful! 

Now  is  it  not  a  little  singular  that  a  Christian  man  should 
sit  down  to  give  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  cliurch  and 
wholly  omit  the  Christian  graces?  He  says  nothing  about  ih€ 
amount  of  Faith,  hope,  and  charity  in  indiviiluai  hearts.  I 
confess,  one  authentic  biography  like  that  of  Uberlki  or  Airs. 
Fry,  would  give  me  more  hope  for  the  church  than  all  tlie 
societies  and  machinery  on  which  he  lays  such  sties  .  The 
only  true  signs  of  the  church's  progress  is  an  elevation  o!*  its 
8|)iritnal  condition — more  manifestation  of  a  Christian  .>|irit; 
more  love;  more  forgiveness;  more  meekness;  more  humility, 
more  charily:  if  lhe:»e  things  be  in  you,  and  abound,  they  will 
cause  that  yon  be  not  barren  nor  unfruitful  in  the  Lord. 

But  this  though  the  question,  our  friend  doi*s  n<it  even 
mention.  The  spiritual  state  of  the  church  he  does  not  notice. 
All  the  mechanical  operations  may  even  interfere  with  the 
growth  uf  a  Christian  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Wl.en 
they  talk  thus  boa  tingly  of  their  outward  works — v  lea 
they  say,  "I  fast  twice  in  a  week,  I  give  tit.he>  of  all  liiat 
I  possess" — it  is  a  pretty  sure  sign  that  the  spirit  i?  dying 
away  within. 

Beit  waiving  this  question,  would  it  not  have  been  better  to 
hav(^  a^ked,  wliat  are  the  effects  of  these  o|f)eralion  ?  Is  the 
world  coming  into  the  church  or  not?  While  I  write,  I  am 
surrounded  with  the  yoice  of  bla-phemy  and  cursing.  Not  a 
man  in  the  cabin,  probably,  but  myself,  professes  him -elf  a 
Christian,  in  this  Christian  country.  Who^e  fault  i^  thisT 
When  the  sects  are  adding  up  their  numbers,  and  their  cu>mmu* 
nicants,  it  seems  as  if  they  would  include  the  whole  commiuii- 
ty — but  take  a  walk  through  the  street — get  into  a  stage — go 
to  a  public  meeting,  and  where  are  the  Christians?  Liook  into 
the  current  literature  of  the  day — where  is  Chri^ianityT 
Look  at  the  political  world — where  is  its  Christianity,  its 
sense  of  re^^ponsibilityT  And  is  the  "Church  safe,"  when  she 
does  so  little  for  those  who  are  all  around  her  and  who  have 
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the  best  opportunity  of  seeing  her  good  works,  and  glorifying 
her  Father  in  Heaven. 

Finally,  we  do  not  place  our  hopes  of  the  progress  of  the 
church  of  Christ  upon  any  of  the  machinery  we  see  in  opera- 
tion,  or  upon  any  of  its  outward  works.'  It  is  not  from  "money 
given"  to  "Bible  Societies,**  "Theological  Seminaries,**  "For- 
eign and  Domestic  Missions,*'  "Temperance  Societies,***  or 
from  revivals  and  concerts  of  Prayer;  good  and  admirable  as 
all  these  are  as  means:  that  we  hope  a  speedy  coming  of  th^ 
kingdom  of  God.     But — 

When  the  church  shall  not  only  five  a  part  of  its  money 
to  religious  societies,  but  shall  plainly  manifest  to  the  world 
that  it  IS  free  from  a  money-getting  and  money-saving  spirit- 
When  those  who  patronise  Bible  Societies  are  as  familiar 
with  the  practical,  soul-subduing,  and  sanctifying  parts .  of 
scripture  as  they  now  are  with  the  proof- texts  of  their  pwi! 
party—  / 

When  Theological  Seminaries  cease  to  be  put  up  as  forts, 
from  which  new  school  shall  batter  old  school,  or  Princeton 
canonnade  New-Haven;  but  shall  receive  contributions  and  stu- 
dents from  all  parlies  in  the  church  universal — 

When  the  sailors  from  Christendom  who  carry  the  foreign 
missionary  to  India  or  the  Sandwich  Islands,  shall  teach  the 
natives  less  vice  in  a  month,  than  he  of  virtue  in  a  year — 

When  the  domestic  missionary  has  brought  matters  so  far 
forward,  that  in  any  given  place  those  who  Tove  to  be  washed, 
and  those  who  love  to  be  sprinkled;  those  who  admire  a  Pope, 
those  who  laud  Bishops,  and  those  who  prefer  Presbyters — 
those  who  say,  I  am  of  Wesley,  and  I  of  Calvin,  and  I  of 
Campbell,  &c.  shall  be  so  of  one  heart  and  soul,  as  to  give 
occasion  to  the  world  about  to  say,  "See,  how  they  love  ono 
another!*' — 

When  Temperance  Societies  shall  be  conducted  always  in  a 
temperate  manner,  and  Revivals  prove  revivals  of  Love,  Joy, 
and  Peace;  and  concerts  of  Prayer  be  ever  accompanied  witfi 
visiting  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  aiSictiou,  and  Sama- 
ritan-like deeds  of  charity  and  self-denial — 

Then,  shall  we  also  believe  the  day-star  is  rising  in  the 
hearts  of  mankind;  and  will  pledge  ourselves  also  to  write  a 
tract,  and  name  it  The  Chvhch  Sapb.  Ed. 
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Art.  11.— INDIAN'S  BRIDE. 

[The  following  poem  is  from  a  little  volume  published  by 
Ed.  C.  Pincknevy  of  Baltimore,  some  years  since.  It  hu  loog 
seemed  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most  exquisite  poems  ever  written 
by  an  American.  The  attempts  to  interest  us  in  Indians,  gen- 
erallVy  only  disgust  us,  by  their  false  and  sentimental  view  of 
the  Indian  character.  They  make  out  of  the  red  man  a  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,  or  a  Romeo.  But  in  the  present  case  there 
is  no  such  mistake.  The  true  elements  of  Indian  character 
are  seised  and  idealized;  and  brought  into  stronger  light  by 
the  contrast  of  the  civilized  character.  We  have  many  poeim 
and  noveb  founded  on  the  very  same  idea  of  love  between 
an  Indian  and  a  European,  but  this  is  the  only  one  I  have 
seen  in  which  the  union  does  not  appear  unnatural  and  dis- 
gusting.  En.] 


Why  is  that  ffncefnl  female  here 

With  yon  red  hunter  of  the  deer! 

Of  gentle  mien  and  shape,  she  seems 

For  civil  halls  desiffTied, 

Yet  with  the  stately  savage  walks 

As  she  were  of  his  kind. 

Look  on  her  leafy  diadem, 

Enriched  with  many  a  floral  gem 

Those  simple  ornaments,  about 

Her  candid  brow,  disclose 

The  loitering  s;.rinjg's  last  violet, 

And  summer's  earliest  rose; 

But  not  a  flower  Ues  breathing  there, 

Sweet  as  herself  or  half  as  fair. 

Exchanging  lustre  with  the  sun, 

A  part  of  day  she  strays — 

A  glancing,  living,  human  smile; 

On  nature's  face  she  plays. 

Can  none  instruct  me  what  are  these 

Companions  of  the  lofty  treesi 

II. 

Intent  to  blend  with  his  her  lot 

pate  formed  her  all  that  he  was  not, 

And,  as  by  mere  unlikeness  thoughts, 

Associate  we  see, 

ITieir  hearts  from  very  difference  canght 

A  perfect  sympathy. 

The  household  goddess  here  to  be 

Of  that  one  duuy  votary, — 

She  left  her  pallid  countrymen, 

An  earthling  most  divine. 

And  sought  in  this  sequestered  wood, 

A  aolitary  shrine. 
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BeboM  tliem  lotming  hand  in  hand, 

Like  night  tnd  deep  akmg  the  land; 

Oheenre  their  morements: — he  for  her 

Restrains  his  active  stride, 

While  she  assumes  a  bolder  gait 

To  ramble  at  his  side. 

Thos  even  as  the  steps  thej  frame, 

Their  souls  fast  alter  to  the  same. 

The  one  forsakes  ferocitr. 

And  momently  grows  mud; 

The  other  tempers  more  and  more 

The  artful  witti  the  wild. 

She  humanixes  him,  and  he 

Educates  her  to  liberty. 

in. 

Oh,  say  not,  they  must  soon  be  old. 

Their  liml»  noTB  foint,  their  breasts  feel  cold! 

Yet  envy  I  toat  sylvan  pair. 

More  than  my  words  ezpiese, 

The  singular  beauty  of  their  lot, 

And  seeming  happmeas. 

They  have  not  bsen  reduced  to  share 

The  painful  feelings  of  desnain 

Their  sun  declines  not  in  tae  sky. 

Nor  are  their  wishes  cast 

Like  shadows  of  the  afternoon, 

Repining  towards  the  past: 

With  nought  to  dread,  or  to  repent. 

The  present  vields  them  foil  content. 

In  solitude  there  is  no  crime; 

Their  actions  all  are  free, 

And  passion  lends  their  way  of  life 

The  only  dignitv. 

And  how  should  they  have  any  cares! 

Whose  inteiest  contends  with  theirs! 

IV. 

The  world,  or  all  they  know  of  it, 
Is  theirs:  for  them  the  stars  are  lit; 
For  Uiem  the  earth  beneath  is  green, 
The  heavens  above  are  bright; 
For  them  the  moon  doth  wax  and  wane, 
And  decorate  the  night; 
For  them  the  branches  of  those  trees 
Wave  music  in  the  vernal  breexe; 
For  them  upon  that  dancing  spray 
The  free  bud  sits  and  sings. 
And  glittering  insects  flit  about 
Upon  delighted  winss; 
For  them  that  brook,  the  brakes  among 
Murmurs  its  small  and  drowav  song; 
For  them  the  many  colored  clouds 
Their  shapes  diversify, 
And  change  at  once,  Uke  smiles  and  frowns. 
The  expression  of  the  sky. 
For  them,  and  by  them,  all*  is  gay, 
And  fresh  and  fapntifu^  as  th^: 
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The  iiiui|[at  their  mindB  receiyey 

Their  mmda  assimilate, 

To  outward  forms  imparting  thus, 

The  fflorjr  of  their  state. 

Could  ought  be  painied  otherwise 

Than  (air  aeen  through  her  star-brig^  e^res? 

He  too,  bi  cause  die  fills  his  sight; 

Each  object  falsely  sees; 

The  pleasure  that  he  has  in  her, 

Makes  all  things  seem  to  please. 

And  this  is  lo¥e; — and  it  is  life 

They  lead— 4hat  Indian  and  his  wife. 


Art.  12.— winander  LAKE  AND  MOUNTAINS,  AND 

AMBLESIDE  FALL. 

BY  JOHN  KSAT8. 

The  Editor  is  permitted  to  gratify  the  readers  of  the 
Messenger  with  the  following  interesting  extracts  from  a  joar- 
nal  kept  by  the  poet,  John  Keats.  It  was  sent,  in  letters,  to 
his  brother,  during  a  pedestrian  tour  through  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland,  in  the  year  1818,  when  he  was  22  years  old. 
He  died  three  years  afterwards,  in  Rome. 

The  poetical  writings  of  this  young  author  are  fresh  and 
living  in  the  hearts  of  the  lovers  of  poetry  in  this  country  and 
Europe.  They  have  the  genuine  aroma  which  denotes  the 
immortalizing  presence  of  genius.  They  have  derived  no 
transient  popularity  from  a  fashionable  dress,  or  from  senti- 
ments conformed  to  the  sickly  taste  of  a  weak  generation, 
craving  for  excitement.  Keats*  style  was  formed  chiefly  by 
a  diligent  study  of  the  old  English  poets,  especially  of  Spenser. 
It  is  an  entire  mistake  to  call  him  a  follower  of  Leigh  Hunt. 
He  was  a  follower  of  no  man%  In  an  age  which  almost  idol- 
ized Byron,  he  had  the  sense  to  conceive  and  the  independence 
to  express  opinions  like  the  following: 

ii ^j„  truth,  weVe  had 

Strange  thunders  from  the  poetrf  of  song, 

Mingled  indeed  with  what  is  sweet  and  strong. 

From  majesty;  but  in  clear  truth  the  themes 

Are  ttglj  cuIm,  the  Poet*s  polyphemes.*' 

#  ♦  ♦  • 

"Strength  alone,  though  of  the  muses  bom 

Is  like  a  fallen  angel;  trees  optom, 

Darkness,  and  worms,  and  shrouds  and  sepulcbie* 

Delight  it;  for  it  feeds  upon  the  burrs 

And  thorns  of  life;  forgoing  the  great  end 
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Of  poetTt  t^  it  ibcmld  be  tlie  friend 

To  aootn  the  caret,  and  lift  the  thoughts  of  man.** 

Poemty  p.  68,  Galignam  EUticn, 

To  these  just  and  profound  views  of  the  nature  of  poetry, 
the  critics  and  amateurs  of  Great  Britain  seem  to  be  just 
awaking  out  of  the  charmed  sleep  into  which  they  had  been 
thrown  by  the  wonderful  genius  of  Byron.  The  preface  to 
Philip  Van  Artevelde,  contains  the  clearest  statement  pf  the 
errors  of  the  Byronic  school  which  we  have  yet  seen.  There 
is  still  wanted  a  clear  and  just  criticism  upon  Bryon's  poetry, 
and  upon  his  character,  as  the  basis  and  fountain  of  his  poetry. 
Scott's  beautiful  and  generous  essay  upon  Childe  Harold, 
though  the  best  which  we  have,  does  not  touch  the  centre  of 
the  problem.  He  who  alone  did,  in  our  judgment,  fully  under- 
stand the  errors  and  excellencies  of  the  unhappy  Poet,  has  left 
us  without  giving  such  a  criticism.  We  allude  to  Gothe,  who, 
separated  from  all  English  party  feeling,  and  having  himself 
passed  through  the  mazes  of  error  which  entangled  Byron,  has 
frequently  indicated  how  thoroughly  he  understood  both  the 
bright  and  dark  side  of  his  poetical  character.  But  we  are 
rambling  from  our  subject.  We  wished  to  say  a  word  of  the 
prose  writings  of  Keats. 

These  have  not  hitherto  been  published,  but  it  appears  to 
us,  from  the  specimens  which  we  have  seen  of  them,  that  they 
are  of  a  higher  order  of  composition  than  his  poems.  There 
is  in  them  a  depth  and  grasp  of  thought;  a  logical  accuracy  of 
expression;  a  fulness  of  intellectual  power,  and  an  earnest 
struggling  after  truth,  which  remind  us  of  the  prose  of  Bums. 
They  are  only  lettei*s,  not  regular  treatises,  yet  they  touch 
upon  the  deepest  veins  of  thought,  and  ascend  the  highest 
heaven  of  contemplation.  There  is,  in  one  of  them,  the  idea 
of  a  system  of  theology,  the  basis  of  which  is  the  pure  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  regeneration;  which  shows  a  sincere  depth  of 
religious  sentiment;  though  he  seems  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  the  outward  forms  of  religion  about  him.  How  could  he 
be  so?  We  feel  a  little  proud  that  w^e,  in  this  western  valley, 
are  the  first  to  publish  specimens  of  these  writings;  and  can- 
not but  mention  it  as  one  example  among  a  thousand  of  our 
finding  in  this  new  country  things  we  should  least  expect  to 
meet  with.  Mr.  Flint  mentions  an  old  lady  in  Arkansas  who 
was  reading  Plato  in  the  Greek.  Almost  as  strange  is  it  to 
meet  with  the  original  papers  of  John  Keats,  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio.  We  hope  that  they  will  ere  long  be  put  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  public.  Our  next  number  will  contain  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  cave  of  Staffa. 

In  another  part  of  the  present  number,  we  have  given  a  poem 
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of  the  same  author.  There  is  much  pathos  in  the  sentiments 
of  despondency,  self-accusation,  and  distrust  of  his  own  genius 
which  it  expresses.  These  feelings  which  wore  down  hL« 
strength  and  hope,  and  made  him  a  more  susceptible  victim  of 
a  cruel  and  unjust  criticism,  are  by  no  means  to  be  confounded 
with  weakness  of  mind,  or  a  natural  deficiency  of  courage. 
His  genius  was  exuberant;  he  was  of  a  lion-hearted  spirit;  nut 
the  excess  of  sensibility,  ideality,  and  reverence  over  the  prac- 
tical faculties,  caused  him  often  to  fear,  where  he  should  have 
hoped.  He  had  conceived  a  vast  idea,  and  its  very  magnitude 
oppressed  his  spirit,  and  palsied  his  arm.     He  says  himself— 

" There  ever  roll* 

A  vast  idea  before  me,  and  I  glean 
Therefrom  my  liberty;  thence  too  Pve  seen 
The  end  and  aim  of  Poesy.** 

His  tender  heart,  his  vivid  imagination,  his  soaring  spirit,  con- 
sumed the  springs  of  life,  when  his  dav  had  hardly  opened, 
and  so  his  bright  sun  was  overclouded  by  baleful  mists,  and 
eclipsed  by  the  black  orb  of  death,  long  ere  it  reached  its 
zenith;  and  in  the  words  of  Artevelde — 

"He  was  one 
Of  many  thousand  such  who  die  betimes, 
Whose  story  is  a  fragment  known  to  few.** 

Ed. 


Here  beginneth  my  journal,  this  Thursday,  the  25th  day  of 
June,  Anno  Domini  1818.  This  morning  we  arose  at  4,  and 
set  off  in  a  Scotch  mist;  put  up  once  under  a  tree,  and  in  fine, 
have  walked  wet  and  dry  to  this  place,  called  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  Endmoor,  17  miles;  we  have  not  been  incommoded  by 
our  knapsacks;  they  serve  capitally,  and  we  shall  go  on  very 
well. 

June  26 — I  merely  put  pro  forma,  for  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  time  and  space,  which  by  the  way  came  forcibly  upon  me 
on  seeing  for  the  first  hour  the  Lake  and  Mountains  of  Winan- 
der— I  cannot  describe  them — they  surpass  my  expectation — 
beautiful  water — shores  and  islands  green  to  the  maigs — 
mountains  all  round  up  to  the  clouds.  We  set  out  from  End- 
moor  this  morning,  breakfasted  at  Kendal  with  a  soldier  who 
had  been  in  all  the  wars  for  the  last  seventeen  years — then 
we  have  walked  to  Bowne's  to  dinner — said  Bowne's  situated 
on  the  Lake  where  we  have  just  dined,  and  I  am  writing  at 
this  present.  I  took  an  oar  to  one  of  the  islands  to  take  up 
some  trout  for  our  dinner,  which  they  keep  in  porous  boxes. 
I  enquired  of  the  waiter  for  Wordsworth— he  said  he  knew 
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faim»  and  that  he  had  been  here  a  few  days  ago,  canvassing 
for  the  Lowthers.  What  think  you  of  that — Wordswortn 
versus  Brougham!!  Sad — ^sad — sad — and  yet  the  family  hasr 
been  his  friend  always.  What  can  we  say?  We  are  now 
about  seven  miles  from  Rydale,  and  expect  to  see  him  to-mor- 
row.    You  shall  hear  all  about  our  visit. 

There  are  many  disfigurements  to  this  Lake — ^not  in  the 
way  of  land  or  water.     No;  the  two  views  we  have  had  of  it 
are  of  the  most  noble  tenderness — they  can  never  fade  away — 
they  make  one  forget  the  divisions  of  life;  age,  youth,  poverty 
and  riches;  and  refine  one's  sensual  vision  into  a  sort  of  north 
star  which  can  never  cease  to  be  open  lidded  and  stedfast 
over  the  wonders  of  the  great  Power.    The  disfigurement  I 
mean  is  the  miasma  of  London.     I  do  suppose  it  contaminated 
with  bucks  and  soldiers,  and  women  of  fashion — and  hat-band 
ignorance.     The  border  inhabitants  are  quite  out  of  keeping 
with  the  romance  about  them,  from  a  continual  intercourse 
with  London  rank  and  fashion.     But  why  should  I  grumble? 
They  let  me  have  a  prime  glass  of  soda  water — O  they  are  as 
good  as  their  neighbors.     But  Lord  Wordsworth,  instead  of 
being  in  retirement,  has  himself  and  his  house  full  in  the  thick 
of  fashionable  visitors  quite  convenient  to  be  pointed  at  all  the 
summer  long.    When  we  had  gone  about  half  this  morning,  we 
becan  to  get  among  the  hills  and  to  see  the  mountains  grow  up . 
before  us — the  other  half  brought  us  to  Wynandermere,  14 
miles  to  dinner.    The  weather  is  capital  for  the  views,  but  is 
now  rather  misty,  and  we  are  in  doubt  whether  to  walk  to 
Ambleside  to  tea — it  is  five  miles  along  the  borders  of  the 
Lake.     Loughri^  will  swell  up  before  us  all  the  way — I  have 
an  amazing  partiality  for  mountains  in  the  clouds.    There  is 
nothing  in  Devon  like  this,  and  Brown  says  there  is  nothing  in 
Wales  to  be  compared  to  it.     I  must  tell  you,  that  in  going 
through  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  I  saw  the  Welsh  mountains 
at  a  distance.    We  have  passed  the  two  castles,  Lancaster 
and  Kendal.    27th — We  walked  here  to  Ambleside  yesterday 
along  the  border  of  Winandermere  all  beautiful  with  wooded 
shores  and  Islands — our  road  was  a  winding  lane,  wooded 
on  each  side,  and  green  overhead,  full  of  Foxgloves— «very 
now  and  then  a  g!impse  of  the  Lake,  and  all  the  while  Kirk- 
stone  and  other  large  hills  nestled  together  in  a  sort  of  erey 
black  mist.    Ambleside  is  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Lake.    We  arose  this  morning  at  six,  because  we  c^l  it  a 
day  of  rest,  having  to  call  on  Wordsworth  who  lives  only  two 
mues  hence — before  breakfast  we  went  to  see  the  Ambleside 
water  fall.    The  rooming  beautiful-7-the  walk  early  among 
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the  hills.  We,  I  may  say,  fortunately,  missed  the  direct  patk 
and  after  wandering  a  little,  found  it  out  by  the  noise— jbi^ 
mark  you,  it  is  buried  in  trees,  in  the  bottom  of  the  Tallej— 
the  stream  itself  is  interesting  throughout  with  ^'maiy  enor 
over  pendant  shades."  Milton  meant  a  smooth  river — this  is 
buffetting  all  the  way  on  a  rocky  bed  ever  various — ^but  tke 
waterfall  itself,    which  I  came  suddenly  upon,  cave  nie  a 

Eleasant  twinge.  First  we  stood  a  little  below  the  head  aboot 
alf  way  down  the  first  fall,  buried  deep  in  trees,  and  saw  it 
streaming  down  two  more  descents  to  the  depth  of  near  fifty  \ 
feet — then  we  went  on  a  jut  of  rock  nearly  level  with  tk 
tsecond  fall-head,  where  the  first  fall  was  above  us,  and  the 
third  below  our  feet  still — at  the  same  time  we  saw  that  the 
water  was  divided  by  a  sort  of  cataract  island  on  w^hose  other 
side  burst  out  a  glorious  stream — then  the  thunder  and  the 
freshness.  At  the  same  time  the  different  falls  have  as  diflferent 
characters;  the  first  darting  down  the  slate-rock  like  an  arrow; 
the  second  spreading  out  like  a  fan — the  third  dashed  into  a 
mist — and  the  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  rock  a  sort  of  mix- 
ture of  all  these.  We  afterwards  moved  away  a  space,  and 
saw  nearly  the  whole  more  mild,  streaming  silverly  through 
the  trees.  What  astonishes  me  more  than  any  thing  is  the 
tone,  the  coloring,  the  slate,  the  stone,  tiie  moss,  the  rock- 
weed;  or,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  intellect,  the  countenance  of 
such  places.  The  space,  the  magnitude  of  mountains  and 
waterfalls  are  well  imagined  before  one  sees  them;  but  this 
countenance  or  intellectual  tone  must  surpass  every  imacnna- 
tion  and  defy  any  remembrance.  I  shall  learn  poetry  here 
and  shall  henceforth  write  more  than  ever,  for  the  abstract  en- 
deavor of  being  able  to  add  a  mite  to  that  mass  of  beauty 
which  is  harvested  from  these  grand  materials,  by  the  finest 
spirits,  and  put  into  etherial  existence  for  the  relish  of  one's 
fellows.  I  cannot  think  with  Hazlitt  that  these  scenes  make 
man  appear  little.  I  never  forgot  my  stature  so  completely — 
I  live  in  the  eye;  and  my  imapnation,  surpassed,  is  at  rest — 
We  shall  see  another  waterfall  near  Kydal  to  which  we  shall 
proceed  after  having  put  these  letters^  in  the  post  office.  I 
long  to  be  at  Carlisle,  as  I  expect  there  a  letter  from  George 
and  one  from  you.  Let  any  of  my  friends  see  my  letters — 
/  they  may  not  be  interested  in  descriptions — descriptions  are 
bad  at  all  times — I  did  not  intend  to  give  you  any;  but  how 
can  I  help  it?  I  am  anxious  you  should  taste  a  little  of  our 
pleasure;  it  may  not  be  an  unpleasant  thing,  as  you  have  not 
the  fatigue.  I  am  well  in  health.  Direct  henceforth  to  Post 
Patrick  till  the  12th  July.     Content  that  probably  three  or 
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3  Ibur  pair  of  eyes  whose  owners  I  am  rather  partial  to  will  run 
I  tnrer  these  lines  I  remain;  and  moreover  that  I  am  your  affec- 
tionate brotlier  John. 


Art.  13.— a  WORD  ON  MIRACLES. 

They  who  object  to  Miracles  generally,  object  to  them  sim- 
ply as  being  violations  of  the  laws  of  nature.  They  first  as- 
sume that  nature  is  governed  by  certain  fixed  laws,  and  then 
deny  the  possibility  of  any  violation  of  these  laws.  They 
talk  as  if  they  knew  all  the  laws,  by  which  the  natural  and 
spiritual  universe  is  governed,  and  could  tell  what  are  the 
proper  effects  of  their  laws,  and  what  would  be  impossible  vio- 
lations of  them.  What  arrogance  is  this!  Let  men  remem- 
ber that  every  age  is  revealing  new  laws  of  nature;  let  them 
remember  too,  that  one  order  of  laws  is  constantly  suspending 
the  action  of  others;  that  the  laws  of  chemical  action  are  con- 
stantly suspending  the  action  of  mechanical  force;  and  the 
laws  of  vitality  constantly  suspending  the  laws  of  chemical 
action:  and  that  thus  on  the  same  pnnciple  the  laws  of  the 
spiritual  world  may  suspend  the  influence  of  all  inferior  laws. 
Accordingly  a  wise  man  will  be  slow  in  refusing  to  believe  in 
any  declared  fact  because  it  is  strange  to  him,  and  a  seeming 
violation  of  known  principles.  He  must  consider  whether 
some  new  principles  may  not  come  into  action  and  produce 
the  given  effect,  and  he  must  listen  without  prejudice  to  the 
proof  of  the  truth  alleged.  Let  a  man  listen  in  this  rational 
spirit  to  the  evidence  of  the  Christian  miracles,  and  he  will 
find  new  light  bursting  into  his  mind^  however  sceptiqal  he 
may  be.  (Sice  waiving  the  a  priori  prejudice  against  miracles 
in  general,  and  listening  to  their  evidence,  as  to  the  evidence  of 
any  other  alleged  truth,  he  will  find  his  scepticism  gradually 
vemng  into  faith. 

The  root  of  the  prejudice  lies  in  a  wrong  definition  of  the 
term  'miracle.'  The  definition  is  commonly  a  merely  negative 
one,  implying  a  miracle  to  be  a  violation  of  the  ordinary  laws 
of  nature,  without  any  reference  to  the  principles  and  power 
<^  the  divine  will  or  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world.  On  this 
point  I  may  but  quote  the  language  of  a  late  work,  whose  au- 
thor with  all  his  singularities  of  expression,  shews  signs  of 
deep  thought  and  original  genius.* 

"Deep  has  been,  and  is,  the  significance  of  miracles,"  thus 
quietly  begins  the  Professor;  "far  deeper,  perhaps,  than  we 

'  Sartor  Resartus,  p.  258.     Bo«toii—  J.  Munroe  dt  Co.— 189(1.  | 
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imafpne.  Meanwhile,  the  question  of  (questions  were:  Wlut 
specially  is  a  miracle!  To  that  Dutch  King  of  Siam,  an  ickk 
had  been  a  miracle;  whoso  had  carried  wim  him  an  airpnopk 
and  phial  of  vitriolic  ether,  mi^ht  have  worked  a  rouidB. 
To  my  horse  again,  who  unhappily  is  still  more  imsdentifei 
do  not  I  work  a  miracle,  and  magical  *cpen  sesameP  every  tiae 
I  please  to  pay  twopence,  and  open  for  him  an  impasnik 
ScUagbaum^  or  shut  turnpike? 

*'  But  is  not  a  real  miracle  simply  a  violation  of  the  laws  d  T 
Nature?  ask  several.  Whom  I  answer  by  this  new  qoestka: ' 
What  are  the  laws  of  Nature?  To  me  perhaps  the  rising  of 
one  from  the  dead  were  no  violation  of  these  laws,  but  a  ooii* 
firmation;  were  some  far  deeper  law,  now  first  penetrated  intD, 
and  by  spiritual  force,  even  as  the  rest  have  aU  been,  broogiit 
to  bear  on  us  with  its  material  force. 

**Here,  too,  may  some  inqui]:e,  not  without  astonishment 
On  what  ground  shall  one,  that  can  make  iron  swim,  come 
and  declare  that,  therefore,  he  can  teach  religion?  To  us, 
truly,  of  the  nineteenth  century,  such  declaration  were  inept 
enough;  which,  nevertheless,  to  our  fathers  of  the  first  century, 
was  lull  of  meaning. 

**  'But,  is  it  not  the  deepest  law  of  Nature  that  she  be  con- 
stant?* cries  an  illuminated  class:  'Is  not  the  machine  of  the 
universe  fixed  to  move  by  unalterable  rules?*  Probable  enough, 
good  friends;  nay,  I  too  must  believe  that  the  God,  whom  an- 
cient, inspired  men  assert  to  be  'without  variableness  or  shadow 
of  turning,'  does,  indeed,  never  change;  that  Nature,  that  the 
universe,  which  no  one,  whom  it  so  pleases,  can  be  prevented 
from  calling  a  machine,  does  move  by  the  most  unnatural  rules. 
And  now  of  you,  too,  I  make  the  old  inquiry:  What  those 
same  unalterable  rules,  forming  the  complete  Statute-Book  of 
Nature,  may  possibly  be? 

"They  stand  written  in  our  works  of  science,  say  you;  in 
the  accumulated  records  of  man's  experience?  Was  man  with 
his  experience  present  at  the  creation,  then,  to  see  how  it  all 
went  on.  Have  any  deepest  scientific  individuals  yet  dived 
down  to  the  foundations  of  the  universe,  and  gauged  every 
thing  there?  Did  the  Maker  take  them  into  His  counsel;  that 
they  read  his  ground  plan  of  the  incomprehensible  All;  and 
can  say:  This  stands  marked  therein,  and  no  more  than  this? 
Alas,  not  in  any  wise!  These  scientific  individuals  have  been 
nowhere  but  where  we  also  are;  have  seen  some  handbreadths 
deeper  than  we  see  into  the  deep  that  is  infinite,  without  bot- 
tom as  without  shore. 

"laplace's  book  on  the  stars,  wherein  he  exhibits  that  cer- 
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tain  planets,  with  their  satellites,  gyrate  round  our  worthy 
sun,  at  a  rate  and  in  a  course,  which,  by  greatest  good  fortune, 
he  and  the  like  of  him  have  succeeded  in>ietecting, — is  to  me 
as  precious  as  to  another.  But  is  this  what  thou  namest  'Me* 
chanism  of  the  Heavens,'  and  *System  of  the  World;*  this, 
wherein  Sirius  and  the  Pleiades,  and  all  Herschel's  fifteen 
thousand  suns  per  minute,  being  left  out,  some  paltry  handful 
of  moons,  and  inert  balls,  had  been — looked  at,  mcknamed, 
and  markefd  in  the  Zodiacal  Waybill;  so  that  we  can  now  prate 
of  their  whereabout;  their  How,  their  Why,  their  What,  being 
had  from  us  as  in  the  signless  InaneT 

^'System  of  Nature!  To  the  wisest  msm,  wide  as  is  his 
vision.  Nature  remains  of  quite  infinite  depth,  of  quite  infinite 
expansion;  and  all  experience  thereof  limits  itself  to  some  few 
computed  centuries  and  measured  square-miles.  The  course 
of  Nature's  phases,  on  this  our  little  fraction  of  a  planet,  is 
partially  known  to  us;  but  who  knows  what  deeper  courses 
these  depend  on;  what  infinitely  larger  cycle  (of  causes)  our 
little  epicicle  revolves  on?  To  the  minnow  every  cranny  and 
pebble,  and  quality  and  accident,  of  its  little  native  creek  may 
nave  become  familiar;  but  does  the  minnow  understand  the 
ocean  tides  and  periodic  currents,  the  trade-winds  and  mon- 
soons, and  moon's  eclipses;  by  all  which  the  condition  of  its 
little  creek  is  regulated,  and  may,  from  time  to  time  )ttnmiracu- 
lously  enough),  be  quite  overset  and  reversed?  Such  a  minnow 
is  man;  hLs  creek,  this  planet  earth;  his  ocean,  the  immeasura- 
ble All;  his  monsoons  and  periodic  currents  the  mysterious 
course  of  Providence  through  iGons  of  iGons. 

"We  speak  of  the  volume  of  Nature;  and  truly  a  volume  it 
is, — whose  author  and  writer  is  God.  To  read  it!  Dost  thou, 
does  man,  so  much  as  know  the  alphabet  thereof?" 

No,  we  do  not  know  as  much,  even  as  much  as  the  alphabet 
thereof.  If  such,  then,  be  man's  ignorance  of  Nature,  let  him 
talk  and  think  humbly  of  the  laws  of  creation.  Let  him  not  de- 
ny, where  it  would  be  wiser  to  examine  the  proof.  Let  him 
ask  himself  whether  there  be  not  laws  of  the  spiritual  world, 
that  sometimes  act  upon  and  above  the  material  creation. 
Let  him  carefully  study  the  proof  of  the  Christian  miracles. 
Let  him  consider  the  need  in  which  the  world  at  the  founda- 
tion of  Christianity,  stood  of  some  signs  from  the  spiritual 
world,  to  show,  that  man  was  not  the  slave  of  mere  material 
force,  that  an  iron  fate  did  not  rule  over  his  destiny,  and  that 
he,  although  despairing  of  a  just  and  overruling  God,  was  not 
an  orphan,  but  had  a  Father  in  Heaven.  Let  him  consider, 
moreover,  the  moral  sublimity  of  the  Christian  miracles.    He 
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cannot  then  refrain  from  glorying  in  the  heavenly  acriptunir 
and  owning  them  to  be  the  work  of  God.  a.  a 


Abt.  14.— PRESBYTERIANISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

NO.  V. 

Creeds  annul  the  Lord^s  Supper. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  many  of  all  sects  do  not  briif 
to  the  communion  service  feelings  suitable  to  the  Liord's  suppec 
but  we  mean  that  creeds  do  away  the  hordes  Supper  as  a  po* 
tive  institution,  distinct  and  peculiar,  established  by  ChrisL 
By  the  introduction  of  a  new  element,  its  original  charactei 
is  subverted.  It  becomes  a  different  institution;  and  ii*  it  m 
tains  some  features  of  the  Liord's  Supper,  new  ones  are  addedi 
which  Christ  never  contemplated — features  so  difierent  as  ts 
destroy  the  old  ordinance  and  make  a  new  one.  In  short*  il 
ceases  to  be  the  Liord's  Supper,  and  becomes  the  supper  of  a 
sect.  For  what  is  the  character  of  this  rite,  when  assent  to 
some  sectarian  creed  is  demanded,  before  one  is  allowed  to 
unite  in  it? 

I.  The  test  of  fitness  to  partake  in  the  ordinance  is  not  what 
Christ  appointed. 

His  test  was  to  be  applied  to  the  affections.  But  creeds  arc 
a  test  of  belief.  "Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,"  said  Christ 
Nothing  else  is  required  by  him  to  make  one  fit  to  come  to  his 
table,  than  that  the  communicant  should  be  drawn  thither  by 
affectionate  remembrance.  He  that  loves  Christ,  and  is  \tA 
by  that  love  to  commemorate  him,  is  prepared  in  spirit  to  ap- 
proach the  sjicred  table.  But  the  modem  imposers  of  creeds 
say:  You  shall  not  join  in  our  communion  service  unless  you 
believe  in  the  Trinity  or  original  sin.  You  shall  not  ^lartake, 
unless  in  addition  to  believing^  in  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Bible,  you  also  believe  in  the  Thirty-nine  articles  or  tiie  assem- 
bly's catechism. 

Who  will  not  say  that  the  ordinance  which  Christ  establish- 
ed, is  subverted  by  the  introduction  of  a  test  essentially  unlike 
and  often  hostile  to  the  one  appointed  by  himself. 

2.  The  objects  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  instituted  by  Christ, 
and  of  the  ordinance  which  the  imposers  of  creeds  call  by  the 
same  name  are  essentially  unlike. 

His  object  was  to  msJce  his  followers  feel  alike — to  unite 
them  to  each  other  and  to  himself  by  affection.  If  this  is  also 
^  part  of  their  object,  they  add  another  which  subverts  iU 
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Th^y  use  it,  practically  as  a  means  to  make  men  MtiUr  alike. 
Christ  intended  it  as  a  bond  to  draw  his  disciples  of  everv  age 
and  clime  together  in  the  feeling  of  common  brotherhood,  aoiid 
bind  all  of  them  by  a  common  love,  as  by  a  chain  let  down  from 
heaven,  to  himself.  They  who  hed^e  it  about  with  creeds, 
turn  it  into  an  instrument  wherewith  to  force  men  (so  far  as 
those  ever  powerful  weapons,  church  censure  and  exclusion 
have  force,)  to  think  and  believe  as  Calvin  or  Luther  or  St. 
Augustine  believed,  or  as  some  favorite  synod,  council,  or 
assembly  voted.  But  they  cannot  stifle  thought,  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  ordinance  is  changed  from  one  of  love, 
to  one  of  bitterness.  The  table  of  the  Lord  is  made  the  plaoe 
for  a  sect  to  array  itself  against  other  sects;  and  the  bread  of 
Life,  and  Love,  and  Peace  made  the  means  of  nourishing  secta- 
rian rivalry,  of  strengthening  sectarian  bi^try,  of  exasperatins 
sectarian  contention,  till  Christianity  itself  becomes  a  by-word 
and  a  scoff  to  the  unbeliever.  By  using  it  as  a  means  of  pro- 
ducing unity  of  faith  with  some  by-gone  creed  maker;  by  add- 
ing Ihis  new  element  to  its  original  purpose,  the  most  im- 
portant characteristics  of  the  ordinance  are  changed,  till  it  is 
scarcely  less  unlike  that  established  by  Christ,  than  was  that 
dreadful  perversion  of  it,  against  which  Paul  bore  his  testimo- 
ny in  writing  to  the  Corinthians. 

3.  One  very  important  peculiarity  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  is, 
that  they  who  partake  of  it,  receive  the  invitation  to  do  so  from 
Christ  himself.  When  the  sacred  table  is  spread,  it  ceases  to 
belong  to  the  minister  or  to  the  church.  It  is  the  Lord's  table. 
And  It  is  his  invitation  coming  over  the  interval  of  1800 
years;  that  gives  any  one  the  right  to  approach  it.  He  ad- 
dresses to  all  who  call  themselves  Christians,  as  much  as  to 
his  first  disciples,  the  command,  "Do  this  in  remembrance  of 
me."  Around  his  table  all  are  equally  invited  guests.  He 
invites,  and  (except  to  his  first  apostles,  to  whom  he  gave  a 
divine  insight  into  character,)  he  has  given  to  no  man  or  body  of 
men,  to  no  church,  synod,  or  assembly,  the  right  to  exclude 
any  one  from  it. 

How  diflferent  is  this  ordinance  as  modified  by  the  imposers 
of  creeds!  They  invite  those  among  the  number  who  love  the 
Lord  Jesus,  to  partake  with  them,  wno  believe  their  creed,  and 
reject  all  others.  They  assume  authority  to  exclude  whomso- 
ever they  choose,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  character,  but  <»i 
the  ground  of  intellectual  belief.  They  retain  the  table  as 
theirs,  and  appropriate  to  themselves  all  authority  over  it* 
They  say  practically  this  is  ours — ^not  the  Lord's  table,  but 
ours,  to  which  we  have  full  liberty  to  invite,  and  from  which 
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may  exclude  whomfsoever  we  choose.  And  such  it  i&  t 
is  not  tlie  Lord's  table,  but  the  tabic  of  a  sect.  In  their  \mk 
the  Lord's  supper  has  lost  all  its  peculiar  and  essential  chuv 
teristics,  and  become  an  entirely  difTerent  thing — the  faM 
of  a  sect. 

But  it  is  asked,  Shall  we  allow  any  one  \i«rho  chooses  t»|B> 
take  in  this  holy  institution?  We  answer,  that  our  &tiitf 
did  not  prohibit  even  Judas  from  sittin<^  at  the  table  at  wlidi 
the  ordinance  was  established.  Are  we  so  holy  as  to  be  •  ^ 
danger  of  being  defiled  by  sitting  down  with  a  pubEctt 
orsmner?  The  scriptures  i^ay  to  each  one  who  would  parttkt 
Let  him  examine  him':clf,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread  ff 
drink  of  that  cup.  And  so  let  each  one  examine  himself— 001 
another — but  himself.  Each  communicant  is  to  examine  him- 
self— he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  hearts  of  others.  The; 
are  open  only  to  tiiemselves  and  to  God.  And  as  each  one 
finds  his  heart,  so  let  him,  or  let  him  not,  partake.  If  he  pv* 
takes  with  wrong  affections  and  purposes,  not  man,  but  God  is 
his  judge;  and  the  wrong  and  the  sin  are  not  on  the  chorch, 
but  on  his  own  head. 

But  have  not  Christians  a  right  to  form  creeds?  Certainly 
they  have.  And  they  may  institute  as  many  festivals  and 
ordinances  as  they  please;  they  may  invite  or  exclude  as  many 
as  they  will;  and  on  what  grounds  they  will.  But  let  then 
not  call  their  human  ordinances  by  the  name  of  the  Lord'- 
Supper.  Let  them  not  take  that  hallowed  ordinance,  anc' 
after  adding  tests  which  Christ  never  appointed,  and  object 
which  he  never  contemplated,  and  assumed  autliority  over  it 
which  he  never  delegated  to  any  now  living;  let  them  not, 
after  transforming  it  into  a  means  of  crippling  religious  thought, 
and  of  nourishing  bigotry,  sectarian  prejudice,  and  strife,  call 
it  the  Ijord's  Suj>i)er.  All  these  results  we  believe  are  necessa- 
rily woven  into  ihc  plan,  by  which  it  is  required  of  those  who 
would  commemorate  the  death  of  the  Saviour,  that  they  should 
approach  to  hi<  table  through  the  doors  of  a  human  and  exclu- 
sive creed;  and  therefore  do  we  say  that  creeds  annul  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

We  have  said  that  we  doubt  not  that  many  of  all  sects  bring 
to  the  communion  service  those  dispositions  which  they  ought 
to  bring;  nor  do  we  doubt  that  many,  as  it  is  now  administer- 
ed, derive  from  it  much  of  the  good  which  it  was  intended  to 
convey  to  the  disciple  of  Christ;  nor  do  we  for  a  moment  ima- 

?nc  that  there  is  any  intended  perversion  of  the  institution, 
et  we  believe  that  this  perversion  does  leally  exist  to  such  a 
digree,  that  the  original  character  and  purpose  of  the  ordi- 
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jiaBiQe  are  essentially  done  away,  ^nd  another  ondinanee,  in 
mne  things  indeed  resembling,  but  in  many  respects  hostile  im 
wf^  instaHed  in  its  place. 

'  We  have  not  hesitated  to  point  out  what  we  oimoetve  lo 
^  the  perversions  of  this  rite,  for  this  must  be  the  first  step 
taken  in  restoring  it  to  its  original  purity.  We  hope  to  Me 
Itbe  time  when  the  Lord's  Supper  shall  be  a  festival  of  peace 
and  union.  When  that  day  shall  come,  it  will  be  an  ordinance 
whose  legitimate  influence  will  be,  to  make  feeling  and  afiection 
1^  same,  where  speculative  opinions  differ.  Around  the  coo^ 
«ecrated  table,  those  fresh  from  embittering  controversies  will 
meet,  and  while  with  a  common  love  they  call  to  remembrance  a 
oommon  Saviour,  they  will  forget  that  in  all  things  they  have 
not  speculated  alike.  There  may  be  storm  and  discord  abroad, 
but  that  place  will  be  a  hallowed  one  in  which  the  demon  of 
strife  will  have  no  power.  Forgetting  that  they  are  secta- 
rians— only  remembering  that  they  are  Christians,  they  will 
th^re  cherish,  not  unity  of  opinion,  indeed,  but  what  is  infinite- 
ly better — unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.        &  p. 


Aet-  15.— appendix  to  the  "MAN  OF  EXPE- 
DIENTS." 

In  the  amusing  and  instructive  paper  which  we  have  taken 
from  the  ancient  files  of  the  North  American  Review,  called 
the  "Man  of  Expedients,"  there  is  one  phaze  of  his  character 
omitted,  which  we  feel  tempted  to  supply.  The  man  of  ex- 
pedients is  sometimes  found  among  theologians  and  divines, 
especially  at  the  present  day,  and  we  must  try  to  describe  the 
theological  man  of  expedients. 

The  theological  man  of  expedients  is  one,  who  instead  of 
following  his  conscience  and  reason  in  religious  matters,  fol- 
lows the  popular  fashion,  consults  appearance,  and  trys  to 
seem  orthodox — whatever  orthodoxy  may  happen  to  be  in  hid 
place  and  time. 

WhatsoeTcr  King  nwr  reign, 
HeUl  be  the  vicar  of  oray,  air. 

Caiphas  was  a  man  of  expedients,  when  he  said  "it  is  expe- 
dient  that  one  man  die  for  the  people,  and  so  the  whole  nation 
perish  not."  Pilate  was  a  man  of  expedients  when  he  believed 
Jesus  to  be  a  just  person,  and  then  put  him  to  death.  Era^ntB 
was  a  man  of  expedients  when  he  thought  it  safest  to  keep  in 
with  tlie  Pope,  md  write  a^nst  the  Kefomers,  though  te 
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heart  and  bead  were  with  them.  St.  Paul  was  nd  a  man  < 
expedients,  for  he  did  not  shun  to  declare  the  whole  ooaiici< 
God;  nor  was  Luther  a  man  of  expedients  when  he  expoN 
himself  singly  to  the  whole  power  of  Rome,  and  being  adka 
••Where  then  wilt  thou  remain  in  safety?**  answered,  "Uni 
Heaven,** 

But  in  these  days,  and  perhaps  in  all  days,  the  Pilatess 
Cephases  are  more  frequent  than  the  Pauls  and  Lutben* 

The  man  of  expedients  will  subscribe  any  creed  that  f 
offer  him,  and  then  write,  talk  and  preach  against  every  artk 
in  it.  He  believes  it,  he  says,  *'for  substance  of  doctrine 
He  thinks  he  can  do  more  good  in  the  church  than  out  of 
When  he  hears  of  a  man's  leaving  a  church  because  he  dc 
not  believe  its  articles,  he  laughs  at  his  simplicity.  Betl 
stay  in  it,  and  preach  against  them.  If  he  is  a  Unitarian, 
joins  the  Episcopal  church,  and  reads  pravers  to  the  ^Ha 
blessed,  and  adorable  Trinity**— on  which  he  puts  his  01 

Erivate  interpretation.  If  he  believes  that  man  has  full  pon 
y  nature  to  obey  God,  he  joins  the  Presbyterian  church,  a 
then  employs  himself  in  shuffling  the  words  "natural,**  a 
"moral,**  backwards  and  forwards,  till  he  has  mystified  I 
hearers  and  readers.  If  he  believes  that  Adam  had  nothing 
do  with  any  body's  guilt  or  innocence,  and  that  Imputation 
nonsense  and  folly— ^e  teaches  his  child  to  say  that. 

In  Adam^s  fall 
We  sinned  all — 

and  ffoes  and  signs  the  Westminster  Confession.  If  you  a 
him  how  he  can  reconcile  all  this  to  his  conscience,  he  assui 
you  that  whatever  the  authors  of  the  catechism  have  said^  th< 
must  have  meant  exactly  what  he  does — and  that  though  th< 
do  not  perhaps  know  it  themselves,  yet  that  nine-tenths  of  ti 
good  orthodox  Calvinists  believe  just  the  same  as  himse 
The  man  of  expedients  "is  a  blessed  fellow  to  think  as  evei 
one  thinks — not  a  man's  thought  in  the  world  keeps  the  roa 
way  better  than  his" — that  is,  when  he  is  defending  hims< 
against  a  change  of  heresy. 

The  man  of  expedients  has  no  idea  of  any  thing  being  tr 
yesterday,  to  day,  and  forever.     If  he  had  his  hand  full 
truths,  he  would  only  open  his  little   finger.     His  doctrin 
change  with  the  atmosphere  he  happens  to  be  in.     If  he  is 
Connecticut,  he  is  a  Calvinist  of  the  strictest  sect — if  in  Mass 
chusetts,  he  thinks  it  proper  to  exercise  the  reason;  and  in  tl 
western  country  he  expands  into  a  champion  of  all  that 
liberal.    If  you  ask  him  whether  a  proposition  is  true  or  fals 
you  most  give  him  time,  place,  and  circumstances;  or  he  ca 
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'*  not  answer  you.     What  was  fake  yesterday  is  true  to  day; 

k   what  is  sheer  nonsense  at  Andover,  is  sound  doctrine  at  Prince- 

1   ton. 

1  The  man  of  expedients  is  one  thing  in  the  pulpit,  and  quite 
another  thing  in  the  parlor.  "He  is  a  lamb  in  a  drawing-room, 
but  a  lion  in  a  vestry.'*  The  text  in  the  Bible  which  he  studies 
most  faithfully  is,  "Be  all  things  to  all  men.*'  He  earnestly 
strives  to  be  wise  as  a  serpent.  If  he  is  preaching  before  a 
congregation  of  whose  character  he  is  ignorant,  he  takes  care 
to  put  in  a  little  of  every  kind  of  phraseology,  that  by  all 
means  he  may  save  some.  The  more  he  explains  his  feith, 
the  less  can  you  tell  what  he  believes. 

When  the  man  of  expedients  is  a  layman,  he  is  always  to  be 
found  in  the  fashionable  church,  and  on  the  popular  side.  He 
does  not  pray  in  the  corners  of  the  streets,  for  that  is  not  the 
custom,  but  when  the  church  is  full,  his  devout  appearance 
and  the  solemnity  of  his  face  are  truly  edifying.  If  an  Epis« 
copalian,  how  pathetic  his  responses!  If  a  Methodist,  how 
fervent  his  groans  and  his  cries  of  glory!  Perhaps  he  agrees 
in  opinion  with  some  small  body.  He  is  most  careful  then 
never  to  go  near  them.  He  grants  their  opinions  are  like  his 
own,  but  then  another  church  is  nearer,  or  the  preaching  suits 
him  better,  or  the  music  is  finer,  or  the  forms  preferable,  or 
some  one  he  dislikes  goes  to  the  other  church— 

'*0r  any  other  reason  why.*' 

Alas!  how  common  are  men  of  expedients;  how  uncommon 
are  men  of  principle  and  independence!  Ed. 


Art.  16.— manners  AND  HABITS  OP  THE  WESTERN 

PIONEERS. 


BY  MANK  BUTLER. 


To  the  fearless  and  persevering  efforts  of  the  enterprising 
pioneers  of  the  West,  we  owe  the  conquest  of  this  noble  portion 
of  the  United  States  from  the  dominion  of  the  fiercest  and 
most  warlike  tribes  of  North  America.  The  portrait  of  their 
manners  and  habits  is  rapidly  fading  away,  and  the  author  of 
this  paper  feels  an  irresistible  desire  to  lend  his  feeble  powers 
to  retouch  the  lineaments  of  so  interesting  a  portrait,  for  the 
admiration,  nay,  may  he  not  say,  the  emulation  of  posterity. 
Besides,  there  are  no  pictures  which  so  generally  interest  the  j 
curiosity  of  distant  generations,  as  those  which  represent  tbiM 
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manners  of  different  people,  and  differing  states  of  societj. 
They  form  the  very  essence  and  living  spirit  of  history;  ppfr- 
sentins  a  key  to  its  transactions  in  every  change  of  eventL 
Such  delineations  constitute  an  essential  portion  of  the  bistiij 
of  human  nature;  at  all  times  a  study  engaging  to  the  most  »- 

Siuisitive  of  our  species.  What  intense  gratification  would  be 
elt  throughout  the  learned  world,  if  any  ancient  manuscrifl 
revealing  the  lives  and  manners  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  which  had  for  centuries  eluded  the  searching  eye  of 
the  antiquary  should  now  be  brought  to  light.  What  inmo- 
ous  pains  have  been  exerted  to  disenter  and  discover  the  indid- 
tions  of  such  facts,  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii! 
What  gives  such  powerful  interest  to  the  "Last  days  of  Pom- 
peii," but  its  weaving  together  all  the  remote  practices  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  scattered  over  an  extensive  surface  of  classic 
learning,  into  one  graphic  and  interesting  narrative?  Nor 
can  our  posterity,  if  the  term  is  not  one  of  too  distant  bearing, 
be  incurious  of  the  manners  and  spirit  which  animated  the 
pioneers  and  founders  of  western  society. 

1.    EARLY    ROADS   IN   THE  WEST. 

First  Road  in  the  Western  country.  The  first  thing  which 
strikes  the  notice  in  a  country  yet  unsubdued  by  civifiration, 
is  the  utter  absence  of  roads.  Paths  and  traces  or  trails,  con- 
stantly requiring  the  aid  of  the  axe  to  enlarge  them,  are  the 
only  approaches  to  such  a  country;  unless  a  friendly  river  offers 
its  bosom  to  transport  the  curious  explorer  or  the  bold  warrior. 
In  the  more  fertile  regions  of  the  West,  particularly  where  the 
cane  on  the  salt  licks  abounded,  the  deer  and  the  buffaloe 
opened  by  their  constant  passage,  in  pursuit  of  this  luscious 
herbage  and  delicious  condiment,  roads,  which  were  often  called 
streets,  by  the  hunters.  These  b7/ffaloe  roads,  as  they  were 
termed,  formed  most  useful  avenues  of  penetration  to  the 
hunter  and  the  explorer.  In  the  luxuriant  cane-breaks  of  the 
west,  the  growth  of  cane  was  so  tall  and  so  springy,  as  often 
to  lift  both  horse  and  rider  off  the  ground,  in  passing  over  the 
strong  elastic  stalks.  The  first  artificial  road  over  the  moun- 
tains which  the  author  has  been  able  to  gather  any  account  of, 
is  one  which  the  Ohio  Company  ordered  to  be  cut  about  1750.* 
Captain  Thomas  Cresap,  the  father  of  Captain  Michael  Cresap, 
immortalized  by  the  mistaken  imputations  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
was  employed  by  the  company  for  the  purpose.  An  Indian 
by  the  name  of  Namacolin,  is  said  to  have  been  the  pilot  of  a 
route,  so  disastrous  to  his  race.     It  corresponded  to  the  route 

♦Sparks,  11— 479. 
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afterwards  pursued  by  Genera]  Braddock,and  nearly  conform- 
able to  the  present  national  road.  This  is  no  feeble  confirm^ 
tion  of  the  judgment  of  native  engineers  in  the  woods.*  The 
next  road  which  we  find,  was  one  authorised  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Virginia,  in  1766,  to  be  cut  from  "the  North  Branch 
of  Potomac  river  to  Fort  Pitt,  on  the  Ohio,  by  or  near  the 
route  called  Braddock's  road.^f  ^^  1772,  so  feeble  still  was 
the  force  of  western  population,  that  the  government  had  to 
lend  its  aid  towards  opening  a  road  from  the  Warm  Springs 
to  Jenning's  Gap.  At  the  session  of  1779t  another  great  road 
was  authorised  to  be  made  from  the  settlements  east  of  the 
Cumberland  Mountains,  to  the  open  country  of  ''the  county 
of  Kentucky J*^  But  these  roads,  with  the  exception  of  the 
nrst,  were  accommodations  to  a  pre-existent  population,  and 
not  the  first  means  of  approaching  the  country. 

3.    THE  SETTLER. 

It  was  along  the  narrow  and  obstructed  routes  that  had 
been  passed  by  the  hunter,  or  the  Indian  warrior,  that  the 
pioneer  travelled  with  his  scanty  stock  of  furniture,  secured 
cm  the  back  of  a  pack-horse.  Pursuing  his  route  in  this  primi- 
tive style,  he  would  camp  upon  the  line  of  his  direction;  until 
his  critical  fancy  might  be  pleased  with  some  spot  on  which 
to  rest  for  a  season,  of  cropping  and  hunting.  Here,  the  wan- 
dering chief  and  his  companions,  if  he  had  any,  which  was  not 
always  deemed  necessary,  even  in  a  time  of  Indian  war,  would 
make  a  clearing — that  is,  would  remove  the  trees,  at  least 
sufficiently  to  make^  as  well  as  to  place  his  log-cabin. 

3.    THE  CABIN. 

This  was  composed  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  bared  of  their 
branches,  notched  at  the  ends  and  fitted  upon  one  another  in 
a  quadrangular  shape,  to  the  desired  height.  Openings  cut 
through  the  logs,  left  room  for  doors  and  shutters.  A  capa- 
cious opening,  nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  cabin,  made  the 
fire-place.  By  this  ample  width,  economy  of  labor  in  cutting 
lengths  of  firewood,  as  well  as  comfort  in  houses,  not  too  close, 
were  both  consulted.  If,  however,  there  was  any  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  Indians;  then  the  cabin  walls  of  different 
families  composed  one  or  more  sides,  of  what  was  called  a 
fort,  which  served  however  the  double  purpose  of  family 
residence  and  military  defence. 

4.    THE  PORT. 

The  walls  on  the  outside  were  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  with 

•Jicobs*LifeofCre8ap,27.    t  Henning,  VIII.— 252— 246.    Henning,  IX.— 14t^ 
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a  roof  sloping  inward.  A  very  few  of  these  cabins  had  p 
cheon*  floors;  the  greater  number  had  earthen  ones.  Wh 
the  cabins  did  not  extend,  pickets  were  firmly  let  into 
earth  to  complete  the  fortification.  In  all  this  work  no 
nail  nor  a  spike  of  iron  was  used,  for  ^such  things  were  no 
be  had."  ^'Block-houses  were  built  at  the  angles  of  the  ( 
They  projected  about  two  feet  beyond  the  outer  walls  of 
cabins,  and  the  stockade.  Their  upper  stories  were  ab 
eighteen  inches  every  way  larger  in  dimension  than  the  un 
one,  leaving  an  opening  at  the  commencement  of  the  sea 
story,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  making  a  lodgment  un 
their  walls.  In  some  forts,  instead  of  block-houses,  the  an{ 
of  the  fort  were  finished  with  bastions.  A  large  folding  gi 
made  of  thick  slabs,  nearest  the  spring,  closed  the  fort.  1 
stockades,  bastions,  cabins,  and  block-houses  were  fumisi 
with  port  holes,  at  proper  heights  and  distances.  The  wh 
of  the  outside  was  made  completely  bullet  proof.'*  The 
tachment  of  the  people  to  their  separate  cabins  on  their  fan 
was  so  great,  the  privacy,  the  room,  in  fine,  all  the  comforts 
home  were  so  preferable  there,  to  the  crowded,  cramped,  s 
noisome  fort,  triat  the  people  seldom  moved  into  the  forts  ui 
the  spring;  or  when  some  murder  committed  by  the  India 
shewed  too  plainly  there  was  no  longer  safety  out  of  the  s 
tion.  When  this  was  found  to  be  the  case,  the  terrors  of  1 
people  and  the  precautions  used  to  guard  against  their  eflec 
may  be  well  judged  from  the  following  natural  account  by 
actort  in  these  early  scenes  of  western  danger  and  privatic 
"I  remember  that,  when  a  little  boy,  the  family  were  sometin 
waked  up  in  the  dead  of  night  by  an  express  with  a  rep 
that  the  Indians  were  at  hand.  The  express  came  softly 
the  door  or  back  window,  and  by  a  gentle  tapping,  waked  1 
family.  This  was  easily  done,  as  habitual  fear  made  us  ex 
watchful  and  sensible  to  the  slightest  alarm.  The  whole  fam 
were  instantly  in  motion.  My  father  seized  his  gun  and  otl 
implements  of  war.  My  step-mother  w  iked  up  and  dress 
the  children  as  well  as  she  could;  and  being  myself  the  oldi 
of  the  children,  I  had  to  take  my  share  of  the  burthens  to 
carried  to  the  fort.  There  was  no  possibility  of  getting  a  hoi 
in  the  night  to  aid  us  in  removing  to  the  fort.  Besides  1 
little  children,  we  caught  up  what  articles  of  provision  a 
clothing  we  could  get  hold  of  in  the  dark,  for  we  durst  i 
light  a  candle  or  stir  the  fire.     All  this  was  done  with  t 

*  A  thick  sort  of  slabs,  or  flat  split  logs. — Doddridge**  Note*,  1 16. 
t  Dr.  Joseph  Doddridge,  brother  to  the  late  distinguished  Philip  Doddridge,  i 
tb«  author  of  the  Urely  and  graphic  Notes  that  h«Te  been  quoted.— 1 18. 
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utmost  despatch,  and  with  the  silence  of  death.  The  greatest 
care  was  taJten  not  to  awaken  the  youngest  child.  To  the  rest  it 
was  sufficient  to  say  Indian^  and  not  a  whimper  was  said  after- 
wards. Thus  it  often  happened  that  the  whole  number  of 
families  belonging  to  a  fort,  who  were  in  the  evening  at  their 
homes,  were  all  m  their  little  fortress  before  the  dawn  of  the 
morning.  In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  day,  their  house* 
hold  furniture  was  brought  in  by  parties  of  men  under  arms/' 

5.    THE  FURNITURE  OF  THE  CABIN. 

Let  us  now  look  into  the  interior  of  the  primitive  cabins  to 
which  their  owners  were  so  much  attached,  amidst  such  appol- 
ing  dangers.  The  furniture  was  appropriate  to  the  habitation; 
the  table  was  composed  of  a  slab  roughly  hewn  with  an  axe, 
and  stood  on  legs  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  This  latter 
instrument  was  the  principal  tool  in  all  mechanical  operations; 
and  with  the  adze,  the  auger,  and  above  all  the  n/fe,  composed 
the  richest  mechanical  assortment  of  Western  Virginia.  Stods 
of  the  same  material  and  manufacture  with  those  of  the  table, 
filled  the  place  of  chairs.  When  some  one  more  curiously 
nice  than  his  neighbors  chose  to  elevate  his  bed  above  the 
floor  (often  as  has  been  related  the  naked  ground)  it  was 
placed  on  slabs  laid  across  poles,  which  were  again  supported 
by  forks  driven  into  Xh^  floor.  If,  however,  the  floor  happened 
to  be  so  luxurious,  as  to  be  made  of  puncheons,  the  bedstead 
became  of  hewed  pieces  let  into  the  sides  of  the  cabin  by  auger 
holes  in  the  logs.  Nor  ought  the  cradle  of  these  times  to  be 
omitted;  it  was  a  small  rolling  trough,  much  like  what  b  called 
a  sugar  trough,  which  is  used  to  receive  the  sap  of  the  mliple 
sugar  when  tapped.*  "The  table  furniture  for  many  years 
after  the  settlement  of  the  country,  consisted  of  a  few  pewter 
dishes  and  plated  spoons;  but  more  generally  of  wooden  bowls, 
trenchers  and  noggins.  When  these  were  scarce,  gourds  and 
hard-shelled  squashes  made  up  the  deficiency.  The  iron  pots, 
knives  and  forks  were  brought  from  the  east  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, along  with  the  salt  and  iron,  on  pack-horses.*'  These 
luxuries  could  only  be  acquired,  however,  where  the  new  set- 
tlements were  in  some  degree  contiguous  to  the  older  ones.  In 
the  remoter  west,  nature  most  bountifully  supplied  the  people 
with  salt  from  the  springs  of  salt  water  scattered  by  Divine 
Providence  over  the  whole  western  country.  It  is  amusing  to 
record,  that  the  introduction  of  delft  ware  was,  at  first  con- 

*  The  writer  recollects  a  distingaished  public  character,  of  Keatack^,  the  lale 
Chief  Justice  Logan,  boasting  before  the  people  that  he  had  been  bom  in  t  cane* 
bnke  and  rocked  in  a  sugas-trough.  -  j 
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sidered  by  the  old  settlers  as  a  cutfobie  innovation — aome  of 
the  wasteful  ways^  as  Leatherstockings  would  have  said.  It 
was  too  easily  broken,  and  what  was  a  much  more  serious  ob- 
jection, it  dulled  the  edge  of  the  knives;  too  appropriately 
called  scalping  knives,  in  the  hands  of  white;  as  well  as  ral 
men.  ***A  tin  cup  was  an  article  of  delicate  luxury,  almatt 
as  rare  as  an  iron  fork." 

How  forcibly  the  contrast  of  this  simple  furniture  with  that 
of  a  country  more  advanced  in  the  arts,  must  have  struck  the 
least  observant,  is  related  by  Dr.  Doddridge  in  the  graphic 
sketches  of  western  manners  which  principally  form  this  ac- 
count. This  gentleman,  when  seven  years  old,  was  sent  into 
Maryland,  to  a  relation  there,  in  order  to  go  to  school.  Qb 
his  journey,  he  says,  **At  Col.  Brown's  in  the  mountains,  at 
Stony  creek  glades,  I  for  the  first  time  saw  tame  geese;  and  by 
bantering  a  pet  gander,  I  ^ot  a  severe  Siting  by  tiis  bill,  and 
beating  with  his  wings.  I  wondered  very  much  that  birds  so 
large  and  strong,  should  be  so  much  tamer  than  the  wild  tur- 
kies.  At  this  place,  however,  all  was  right,  except  the  geeset 
The  cabin  and  the  furniture  were  such  as  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  in  the  back  woods,  as  my  country  was  then 
called.  At  Bedford  (Pa.)  every  thing  was  changed.  The 
tavern  at  which  my  uncle  put  up,  was  a  stone  house,  and  to 
make  the  change  still  more  complete,  it  was  plastered  on  tbe 
IBhide,  bcthi  as  to  the  walls  and  ceiling.  On  g<Hng  into  tbe 
dining  room,  I  was  struck  with  astonishment,  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  house.  I  had  no  idea  that  there  was  any  house 
in  the  world,  that  was  not  built  of  logs;  but  hmre  1  looked 
round  the  house  and  could  see  no  logs,  and  above  I  oould  see 
no  joints;  whether  such  a  thing  had  been  made  by  the  hands 
of  man,  or  had  grown  so  of  itself,  I  could  not  conjecture.  I 
had  not  the  courage  to  inquire  any  thing  about  it.  When 
supper  came  on  ''my  confusion  was  worse  confounded."  A 
little  cup  stood  in  a  bigger  one,  with  some  brownish  looking 
stuiT,  which  was  neither  milk,  hominy  nor  broth;  what  to  do 
with  these  little  cups  and  the  little  spoon  belonging  to  themt 
I  could  not  tell;  and  I  was  afraid  to  ask  any  thing  concerning 
the  use  of  them.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  war  (revolo- 
tionary)  and  the  company  were  giving  accounts  of  catching, 
whipfMng,  and  hanging  the  tories.  The  word  iaU  frequently 
occurred:  this  word  I  had  never  heard  before;  but  I  soon  dis- 
covered it,  and  was  very  much  terrified  at  its  meaning,  and 
|upposed  that  we  were  in  much  danger  of  the  fate  of  the,  tones: 
or  I  thought  as  we  had  come  from  the  back  woods,  it  was 
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altogether  likely  that  we  must  be  tories  too.  For  fear  of 
being  discovered,  I  durst  not  utter  a  single  word.  I  therefore 
watched  attentively  what  the  folks  woiSd  do  with  their  little 
cups  and  spoons.  I  imitated  them,  and  found  the  taste  of  the 
coffee  nauseous,  beyond  any  thing  I  ever  had  tasted  in  my 
life.  I  continued  to  drink  as  the  rest  of  the  company  did, 
with  tears  streaming  from  my  eyes;  but  when  it  was  to  end,  I 
was  at  a  loss  to  know,  as  the  little  cups  were  filled  immediate- 
ly after  being  emptied.  This  circumstance  distressed  me  very 
much,  as  I  durst  not  say  I  had  enough.  Looking  attentively 
at  the  grown  persons,  I  saw  one  man  turn  his  Tittle  cup  up 
and  put  his  little  spoon  across  it.  I  observed  after  this,  his 
cup  was  not  filled  a^ain;  I  followed  his  example,  and  to  my 

Seat  satisfaction  tne  result  as  to  my  cup  was  the  same.'* 
or  ought  this  account  by  a  most  veritable  author,  to  subject 
him  to  the  slightest  suspicion  of  exaggeration;  when  the  houses, 
the  furniture,  and  the  diet  by  which  he  had  been  constantly 
surrounded  from  early  youth  are  remembered. 

6.    DIET. 

••Hog  and  hominy"  constituted  a  dish  of  proverbial  celebrity, 
when  tnose  animals  had  suflicientlv  increased  in  number,  ••Jon- 
ny-cake*or  pone  was  at  the  outset  of  the  settlements  of  the  coun- 
try ,t  the  only  form  of  bread  in  use  for  breakfast  and  dinner. 
At  supper,  milk  and  mushj  were  the  standard  dish.  When 
milk  was  not  plentiful,  which  was  often  the  case,  owing  to  the 
scarcity,  or  the  want  of  proper  pasture  for  cows,  the  substan- 
tial dish  of  hominy  had  to  supply  the  want  of  it;  mush  was 
often  eaten  with  sweetened  water,  molasses,  bear's  oil,  or  the 
gravy  of  fried  meat.  Every  family,  besides  a  little  gardai  for 
the  few  vegetables  which  they  cultivated,*  had  another  small 
enclosure  containing  trom  half  an  acre  to  an  acre,  which  they 
called  a  truck-patch,  in  which  they  raised  com  for  roasting 
ears,  pumpkins,  squashes,  beans  and  potatoes.  These,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  and  fall,  were  cooked  with  their 
pork,  venison,  and  bearmeat  for  dinner,  and  made  very  whole- 
some and  well  tasted  dishes."  ''Tea  and  coffee  were  only 
slops,**  which  in  the  adage  of  the  day,  ''did  not  stick  ky  the 
ribs."  The  idea  was,  that  they  were  designed  only  for  people 
of  quality,  who  did  not  labor,  or  the  sick.  A  genuine  back- 
woodsman would  have  thought  himself  disgraced  by  showing 
a  fondness  for  slops.  Indeed  many  of  them  have  to  this  day, 
(1824,)  but  little  respect  for  them." 

*  Sometimes  written  joumey-ctke,  perhaps  from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  ia 
'  aooked  or  toasted  before  a  fire,  in  time  for  a  speedy  joamoy. 
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sidered  by  the  old  settlers  as  a  culpable  innovation — aooie  of 
the  voasteful  ways^  as  Leatherstockings  would  have  said.  It 
was  too  easily  broken,  and  what  was  a  much  more  serious  ob- 
jection, it  dulled  the  edge  of  the  knives;  too  appropriately 
called  sccdpiitg  knives,  in  the  hands  of  white;  as  well  as  m 
men.  *^*A  tin  cup  was  an  article  of  delicate  luxury,  alnwst 
as  rare  as  an  iron  fork." 

How  forcibly  the  contrast  of  this  simple  furniture  with  thil 
of  a  country  more  advanced  in  the  arts,  must  have  struck  the 
least  observant,  is  related  by  Dr.  Doddridge  in  the  graphic 
sketches  of  western  manners  which  principally  form  this  ac- 
count. This  gentleman,  when  seven  years  old,  was  sent  into 
Maryland,  to  a  relation  there,  in  order  to  go  to  school.  Ofi 
hb  journey,  he  says,  '*At  Col.  Brown's  in  the  mountains,  at 
Stony  creek  glades,  I  for  the  first  time  saw  tame  seese;  and  by 
bantering  a  pet  gander,  I  got  a  severe  l>iting  by  bis  bill,  and 
beating  with  his  wings.  I  wondered  very  much  that  birds  so 
large  and  strong,  should  be  so  much  tamer  than  the  wild  tur- 
kies.  At  this  place,  however,  all  was  right,  except  the  geesci, 
The  cabin  and  the  furniture  were  such  as  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  in  the  back  woods,  as  my  country  was  ihea 
called.  At  Bedford  (Pa.)  every  thing  was  changed.  The' 
tavern  at  which  my  uncle  put  up,  was  a  stone  house,  and  to 
make  the  change  still  more  complete,  it  was  plastered  on  the 
inside,  buth  as  to  the  walls  and  ceiling.  On  going  into  the 
dining  room,  I  was  struck  with  astonishment,  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  house.  I  had  no  idea  that  there  was  any  house 
in  the  world,  that  was  not  built  of  logs;  but  here  I  looked 
round  the  house  and  could  see  no  logs,  and  above  I  could  see 
no  joints;  whether  such  a  thing  had  been  made  by  the  hands 
of  man,  or  had  grown  so  of  itself,  I  could  not  conjecture.  I 
had  not  the  courage  to  inquire  any  thing  about  it  When 
supper  came  on  "my  confusion  was  worse  confounded."  A 
little  cup  stood  in  a  bigger  one,  with  some  brownish  looking 
stuff,  which  was  neither  milk,  hominy  nor  broth;  what  to  d^ 
with  these  little  cups  and  the  little  spoon  belonging  to  them, 
I  could  not  tell;  and  I  was  afraid  to  ask  any  thing  concerning 
the  use  of  them.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  war  (revolu- 
tionary) and  the  company  were  giving  accounts  of  catching, 
whip{Mng,  and  hanging  the  tories.  The  word  iail  frequently 
occurred:  this  word  I  had  never  heard  before;  but  I  soon  dis- 
covered it,  and  was  very  much  terrified  at  its  meaning,  and 
jupposed  that  we  were  in  much  danger  of  the  fate  of  the, tories: 
or  I  thought  as  we  had  come  from  the  back  woods,  it  was 
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altogether  likely  that  we  must  be  tones  too.  For  fear  of 
being  discovered,  I  durst  not  utter  a  single  word.  I  therefore 
watched  attentively  what  the  folks  would  do  with  their  little 
cups  and  spoons.  I  imitated  them,  and  found  the  taste  of  the 
coffee  nauseous,  beyond  any  thing  I  ever  had  tasted  in  my 
life.  I  continued  to  drink  as  the  rest  of  the  company  did, 
with  tears  streaming  from  my  eyes;  but  when  it  was  to  end,  I 
was  at  a  loss  to  know,  as  the  little  cups  were  filled  immediate- 
ly after  being  emptied.  This  circumstance  distressed  me  very 
much,  as  I  durst  not  say  I  had  enough.  Looking  attentively 
at  the  grown  persons,  I  saw  one  man  turn  his  Tittle  cup  up 
and  put  his  little  spoon  across  it.  I  observed  after  this,  his 
cup  was  not  filled  a^ain;  I  followed  his  example,  and  to  my 
great  satisfaction  tne  result  as  to  my  cup  was  the  same.'* 
Nor  ought  this  account  by  a  most  veritable  author,  to  subr^ct 
him  to  the  slightest  suspicion  of  exaggeration;  when  the  houses, 
the  furniture,  and  the  diet  by  which  he  had  been  constantly 
surrounded  from  early  youth  are  remembered. 

6.    DIET. 

"Hog  and  hominy"  constituted  a  dish  of  proverbial  celebrity, 
when  tnose  animals  had  sufficiently  increased  in  number,  "Jon- 
ny-cake*or  pone  was  at  the  outset  of  the  settlements  of  the  coun- 
try ,t  the  only  form  of  bread  in  use  for  breakfast  and  dinner. 
At  supper,  milk  and  mushj  were  the  standard  dish.  When 
milk  was  not  plentiful,  which  was  often  the  case,  owing  to  the 
scarcity,  or  the  want  of  proper  pasture  for  cows,  the  substan- 
tial dish  of  hominy  had  to  supply  the  want  of  it;  mush  was 
often  eaten  with  sweetened  water,  molasses,  bear's  oil,  or  the 
gravy  of  fried  meat.  Every  family,  besides  a  little  gardai  for 
the  few  vegetables  which  they  cultivated,*  had  another  small 
enclosure  containing  trom  half  an  acre  to  an  acre,  which  they 
called  a  truck-patch,  in  which  they  raised  com  for  roasting 
ears,  pumpkins,  squashes,  beans  and  potatoes.  These,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  and  fall,  were  cooked  with  their 
pork,  venison,  and  bearmeat  for  dinner,  and  made  very  whole- 
some and  well  tasted  dishes."  "Tea  and  coffee  were  only 
slops,**  which  in  the  adage  of  the  day,  "did  not  stick  ky  the 
rite."  The  idea  was,  that  they  were  designed  only  for  people 
of  quality,  who  did  not  labor,  or  the  sick.  A  genuint  back* 
woodsman  would  have  thought  himself  disgraced  by  showing 
a  fondness  for  slops.  Indeed  many  of  them  have  to  this  day, 
(1824,)  but  little  respect  for  them." 

*  Sometimes  written  )<mmcy-eake,  perhaps  from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is 
•ooked  or  toasted  before  a  fire,  in  time  for  a  speedy  journey. 
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7. 


From  the  meals  and  food  of  our  pioneers  we  will  pas  t» 
their  dress.  The  hunting  shirt  which  so  much  delighted  CoL 
BoBiiuet/  when  he  saw  it  on  Col.  Washington's  men  in  tfae 
French  war,  was  universally  worn.  It  was  a  kind  of  loon 
frock,  reaching  half  way  down  the  thighs,  with  large  sleeTOi 
open  before,  and  so  wide  as  to  lap  over  a  foot  or  more  whca 
belted.  The  cape  was  large  and  sometimes  handsomet^ 
fringed  with  a  ravelled  piece  of  cloth  of  another  color  from 
that  of  the  huntins-shirt  itself.  The  bosom  of  this  dress  serred 
as  a  wallet  to  hold  a  chunk  of  bread,  cakes,  tow  for  wiping  the 
barrel  of  the  rifle,  or  any  other  necessary  for  the  hunter  or 
the  warrior.  The  belt,  which  was  always  tied  behind,  an- 
swered several  purposes  besides  that  of  holding  the  dress  to- 
Sther.  In  cold  weather,  the  mittens  and  sometimes  the  bol- 
;  bag  occupied  the  front  part  of  it.  To  the  right  side  was 
suspended  the  tomahawk,  and  to  the  left,  the  scalping  knife 
in  its  leathern  sheath.  The  hunting  shirt  was  generally  made 
of  linsey;  sometimes  of  coarse  linen  and  a  few  of  dressed  deer 
skins.  These  last  were  very  cold  and  uncomfortable  in  wet 
weather.  The  shirt  and  jacket  were  of  the  common  fashion. 
A  pair  of  drawers  or  breeches  and  leggins  were  the  dress  for 
the  thighs  and  legs;  a  pair  of  moccasons  answered  for  the  feet 
much  better  than  shoes.  The  former  were  made  of  dressed 
deerskin,  and  mostly  of  a  single  piece,  with  a  gathering  seam 
along  the  top  of  the  foot,  and  another  from  the  bottom  of  the 
heel  without  gathers,  as  high  as  the  ankle-joint,  or  a  little 
higher.  These  were  nicely  adapted  to  the  ankles  and  lower 
part  of  the  leg,  by  thongs  of  deer-skin;  so  that  no  dirt,  gravel,  or 
snow  could  get  within  the  moccason.  The  moccasons  in  or- 
dinaiy  use  cost  but  a  few  hour's  lalx)r  to  make  them.  This 
was  done  by  an  instrument  denominated  a  moccason  awl,  which 
was  nade  of  the  back-spring  of  an  old  clasp-knife.  This  awl, 
with  its  buck-horn  handle,  was  an  appendage  to  every  shot- 
pouch,  together  with  a  roll  of  buck-skin  for  mending  the 
mocctsons.  This  was  the  labor  of  almost  every  evening. 
They  were  sewed  together,  and  patched  with  deerskin  thongs 
or  whangs,  as  they  were  commonly  called.  In  cold  weather, 
the  moccasons  were  well  stuffed  with  deers*  hair  or  dry  leaves, 
•o  as  to  keep  the  feet  comfortably  warm;  but  in  wet  weather, 
it  was  usually  said  that  wearing  them  was  a  "decent  way  of 
going  barefoot;"  and  such  was  the  fact,  owing  to  the  spongy 
texture  of  the  leather,  of  which  they  were  made.    X)wing  to 
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this  defective  covering  of  the  feet,  more,  than  to  any  other  dr- 
cunistance,  the  ^eater  number  of  our  hunters  and  warriofB 
were  afflicted  with  rheumatism  in  their  limbs.  Of  this  disease 
they  were  all  apprehensive  in  cold  or  wet  weather;  and  they 
therefore  always  slept  with  their  feet  to  the  fire  to  prevent  or 
cure  it,  as  well  as  they  could.  This  practice  fortunately  had 
a  very  salutary  effect,  and  prevented  many  of  them  from  be- 
coming cripples  in  early  life.  In  the  latter  period  of  the  In- 
dian war,  our  young  men  became  more  enamoured  of  the  In- 
dian dress  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  the  blanket. 
The  drawers  were  laid  aside,  and  the  leggins  were  made 
longer,  so  as  to  reach  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  The  Indian 
breech-clout  was  adopted.  This  was  a  piece  of  linen  or  cloth, 
nearly  a  yard  long  and  eight  or  nine  inches  broad.  This  pass- 
ed under  the  belt,  before  and  behind,  leaving  the  ends  for  flaps, 
hanging  before  and  behind,  over  the  belt.  These  flaps  were 
sometimes  ornamented  with  some  coarse  kind  of  embroidery 
i;rork.  To  the  same  belts  which  secured  the  breech-clout, 
strings  which  supported  the  long  leggins,  were  attached, 
Tvhen  this  belt,  as  was  often  the  case,  passed  over  the  hunting- 
shirt  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs,  and  part  of  the  hips  were 
naked.  The  young  warrior,  instead  of  being  abashed  at  this 
nudity,^  was  proud  of  his  Indian-like  dress.  In  some  few  in- 
stances I  have  seen  them  go  into  places  of  public  worship  in 
this  dress.  Their  appearance  did  not  add  much  to  the  devo- 
tion of  the  young  ladies.  The  linsey  petticoat  and  bedgown 
were  the  universal  dress  of  our  women  in  early  times.  They 
went  barefoot  in  warm  weather,  and  in  cold,  their  feet  weie 
covered  with  moccasons,  course  shoes,  or  short  socks.  The 
coats  and  bed-gowns  of  the  women,  as  well  as  the  huntmg- 
shirts  of  the  men,  were  hung  mfuU  display^  on  wooden  pegs 
round  the  walls  of  their  cabins,  so  that  while  they  answered 
in  some  degree  the  place  of  paper-hangingg,  or  tapestry,  they 
announced  to  the  visitors  their  wealth  or  poverty  in  the  articles 
clothing."  Nor  was  the  female  sex  exempt  from  the  labors  of 
the  times;  "they  had  to  handle  the  distaff  or  shuttle,  the  sickle, 
or  the  weeding-hoe,  contented  if  they  could  obtain  their  linsey 
clothing,  and  cover  their  heads  with  a  sun-bonnet  mad6  of  six 
or  seven  hundred  linen." 

[Continued  in  our  7iezt.'\ 
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WEST'S  PICTURE  OF  THE  INFANT  SAMU 

In  childhood*!  ipring — ah!  bleised  ^ning! 

(At  flowers  doted  up  at  eren, 
Unfold  in  morning*!  earliest  beam,) 

The  heart  unfolds  to  heaven. 
Ah!  blessed  child!  that  trustinglj 

Adores  and  loves,  and  fears, 
And  to  a  Fatker*s  voice  replies. 

Speak,  Lord!  thy  servant  hears. 

When  youth  shall  come; — ah!  blessed  youth! 

If  still  the  pure  heart  glows, 
And  in  the  world  and  word  of  God, 

Its  Maker*s  language  knows; 
If  in  the  night  and  in  the  day, 

Midst  youthful  joys  or  fears. 
The  trusting  heart  can  answer  stiU, 

Speak,  Lord!  thy  servant  hears. 

When  age  shall  come; — ah!  blessed  age! 

If  in  its  lengthening  shade. 
When  life  grows  faint,  and  earthly  lights 

llccede,  and  sink,  and  fade; 
Ah!  blessed  age!  if  then  heaven*s  light, 

Dawns  on  the  closing  eye; 
And  faith  unto  the  call  of  God 

Can  answer,  Here  am  I.  e.  p. 


THE  SNOW-DROP. 

As  springs  the  snow-drop,  pure  and  fair 

From  out  earth's  mould, 
May  heavenly  hopes,  from  earth's  low  care. 

Within  thy  heart  unfold! 

As  its  pure  petals  bloom  beside 

The  Alpine  snow. 

Till  with  strange  beauty  glow; 
The  frozen  wastes,  forlorn  and  wide; 
So  may  thy  heart  in  kindness  bloom, 
Beside  the  frozen  edge  and  gloom 

Of  want  and  woe!  y. 
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Art.  19.— THEODORE. 
Chap.  V. 

(Continued  from  page  701.) 

Translated  from  the  German  of  De  Wette. 

The  determination  which  Theodore  had  now  taken  to  give 
up  the  profe>*sion  of  a  preacher  had  cost  him  much  thought  and 
anxiety,  it  would  distress  his  mother,  it  would  produce  db« 
turbance  in  the  plans  of  the  family.  He  felt  reluctant  to  com- 
municate it  to  her,  and  would  perhaps  have  postponed  the  in- 
telligence had  not  Landeck  quickened  his  movements.  Having 
taken  care  to  keep  the  memory  of  his  sister  warm  in  Theo- 
dore's heart,  by  telling  him  from  time  to  time,  something  in- 
teresting about  her,  he  now  informed  him  that  Teresa  had  a 
suitor  who  was  favored  by  her  father,  but  toward  whom  she 
felt  no  inclination,  and  whom  she  could  not  therefore  resolve  to 
accept.  He  added,  with  a  laugh,  that  her  disinclination  to- 
wards such  an  a^neeable  young  man,  in  all  things  calculated 
to  please  her,  must  certainly  have  its  reasons. 

Theodore  coulti  not  master  his  emotion,  and  confessed  at 
onc^  his  attachment  to  the  beautiful  Teresa,  his  hope  of  a  re- 
turn, and  his  determination  to  relinquish  the  vocation  of  a 
preacher,  however  hard  it  might  be  to  tell  his  mother  of  his 
intention. 

"And  will  you  then  go  with  me  and  enter  into  the  service  <rf 
the  state,  in  our  cit  v?"  asked  Landeck  with  earne«tness.  Theo- 
dore  assented,  and  Landeck  replied — "That  is  enough  to  make 
my  sister  firm:  I  need  hut  write  her  that  you  are  coming  with 
me,  and  she  cau  uiidorstand  the  rest." 

Theodore  bririrod  of  him  to  say  to  her  nothing  with  respect 
to  his  love;  for  he  had  not  courage  to  confess  this  inclination 
to  his  mother  at  tlic  same  time  with  his  determination  to 
change  his  profosslon — and  he  considered  that  it  would  be  a 
want  of  filial  dtity  to  conceal  from  her  the  inclination  he  re- 
vealed to  its  object.  Landeck  promised  to  say  nothing  about 
it,  and  would,  e^(n  if  he  had  not  promised,  have  been  restrain- 
ed by  his  sense  of  j/ropriety  from  so  doing. 

«  *  #  •  •  • 

Theodore  communicated  to  John  the  resolution  he  had  taken. 
After  having  witnessed  the  failure  of  his  last  attempt  to  inter- 
est him  in  theolo^^y,  John  could  not  be  surprised  at  this  result 
These  two  friends  vowed  mutual  fidelity  under  all  circuu^ 
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itanbiHv  however  far  their  paths  of  life  might  separate.  And 
novr  Theodore  undertook  the  difficult  task  of  announcing  his 
conclusion  to  his  mother.  The  following  letter  was  not  writ- 
ten without  great  emotion. 

**Dear  JM(rfA«ry— You  know  how  much  I  love  you,  and  de- 
pend upon  you,  you  Will  therefore  believe  that  I  deeply  sympa- 
thize with  the  pain  this  letter  will  cause  you.  The  long 
struggle  which  I  have  gone  through,  is  at  last  over,  and  I  am 
firmly  determined  not  to  enter  the  clerical  pwrfeasiwi.  i  have 
done  every  thing  to  obtain  a  religious  conviction  from  which 
I  mi^ht  Konestly  preach  as  a  Christian  teacher — but  it  has 
been  unpossible.  The  accompanying  letter  to  the  good  pastor 
contains  the  detailed  account  of  the  reasons  which  determine 
me  to  take  thb  step;  and  he  can  communicate  to  you  as  much 
of  them  as  you  care  to  know.  Dear  mother,  your  love  for  me 
is  so  pure,  and  your  whole  life  has  been  such  a  sacrifice  for 
Your  children;  you  prize  so  highly  individual  freedom,  and 
hate  nothing  so  much  as  dissimulation  and  self-deception;  your 
strong  heart  has  already  risen  above  so  much  pain — that  I 
trust  you  will  not  endeavor  to  shake  my  purpose  by  arguments, 
nor  by  an  excessive  sorrow,  which  I  cannot  bear.  If  you 
have  no  objection  to  the  plan,  I  propose  to  go  to  ♦  ♦  ♦,  and 
occupy  a  post  under  government  which  Landecks  father  has 
prombed  me.  If  I  may  not  labor  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
in  the  small  and  quiet  circle  of  a  country  preacher,  I  yet  trust, 
with  God's  aid,  to  work  for  him  in  a  wider  sphere.  I  am  in- 
"spired  with  the  thought  of  exercising  an  iufluence,  beneficial 
to  millions,  from  the  higher  stations  of  society,  and  to  help  to 
introduce  a  better  form  of  German  government.  This  pros- 
pect, dear  mother,  must  supply  the  place  of  that  which  you 
are  forced  to  renounce.  Your  mind,  your  heart,  will  go  with 
me  in  those  higher  circles.  I  shall  ever  keep  before  my  eyes 
my  God  and  my  mother — and  with  honest  effort  will  strive  to 
forward  truth,  justice,  and  human  happiness.  Every  thing 
else,  we  will,  for  the  present,  leave  as  it  is;  with  your  health 
you  may  long  superintend  our  ancestral  estate;  and  perhaps  I 
may  return,  after  a  circle  of  years  passed  in  active  labors,  to 
the  place  where  I  passed  the  happy  hours  of  youth,  and  cheer 
the  last  years  of  your  life.  At  all  events,  I  will  seize  every 
season  of  leisure  to  pass  with  you  and  my  loved  sister,  and 
this  prospect  will  content  the  tender  Frederica." 

After  a  few  weeks,  Theodore,  with  some  tremor,  broke  the 
seal  of  a  letter  from  his  mother,  in  reply  to  his.  It  very  much 
relieved  his  mind«    We  also  insert  this  letter  in  which  is  so 
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Art.  19.— THEODORE. 
Chap.  V. 

(Continued  from  page  701.) 

Translated  from  the  German  of  De  Wette. 

The  determination  which  Theodore  had  now  taken  to  give 
up  the  profession  of  a  preacher  had  cost  him  much  thought  and 
anxiety,  it  would  distress  his  mother,  it  would  produce  dis- 
turbance  in  the  plans  of  the  family.  He  felt  reluctant  to  com- 
municate it  to  her,  and  would  perhaps  have  postponed  the  in- 
telligence had  not  Landeck  quickened  his  movements.  Having 
taken  care  to  keep  the  memory  of  his  sister  warm  in  Theo- 
dore's heart,  by  telling  him  from  time  to  time,  something  in- 
teresting about  her,  he  now  informed  him  that  Teresa  had  a 
suitor  who  was  favored  by  her  father,  but  toward  whom  she 
felt  no  inclination,  and  whom  she  could  not  therefore  resolve  to 
accept.  He  added,  with  a  laugh,  that  her  disinclination  to- 
wards such  an  agreeable  young  man,  in  all  things  calculated 
to  please  her,  must  certainly  have  its  reasons. 

Theodore  conlii  not  master  his  emotion,  and  confessed  at 
onc^  his  attachment  to  the  beautiful  Teresa,  his  hope  of  a  re- 
turn, and  his  determination  to  relinquish  the  vocation  of  a 
preacher,  however  Jiard  it  might  be  to  tell  his  mother  of  his 
intention. 

"And  will  von  then  i^o  with  me  and  enter  into  the  service  <rf 
the  state,  in  our  cit  v?"  asked  Landeck  with  earnestness.  Theo- 
dore  assented,  and  Laudeck  replied — "That  is  enough  to  make 
my  sister  firm:  1  uood  but  write  her  that  you  are  coming  with 
me,  and  she  can  unHorstand  the  rest." 

Theodore  betrirv d  of  him  to  say  to  her  nothing  with  respect 
to  his  love;  for  he  had  not  courage  to  confess  this  inclination 
to  his  mother  at  tlie  same  time  with  his  determination  to 
change  his  profossion — and  he  considered  that  it  would  be  a 
want  of  filial  d'.ity  to  conceal  from  her  the  inclination  he  re- 
vealed to  its  object.  Landeck  promised  to  say  nothing  about 
it,  and  would,  e\'(n  if  he  had  not  promised,  have  been  restrain- 
ed by  his  sense  of  j.rojiriety  from  so  doing. 

«  #  #  •  •  • 

Theodore  communicated  to  John  the  resolution  he  had  taken. 
After  having  witnes.-cd  the  failure  of  his  last  attempt  to  inter- 
est him  in  theolo^i^y,  John  could  not  be  surprised  at  this  result 
These  two  friends  vowed  mutual  fidelity  under  all  ckcnsiir  , 
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unchanging  truth,  and  made  it  his  duty  to  use  every  meansy 
to  soften  the  pain  his  action  had  caused  her. 

After  this,  our  friend  threw  himself  with  seal  into  some  stu- 
dies which  he  judged  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  his  future 
course  of  life.  The  general  culture  which  he  had  before  ob- 
tained would  serve  as  a  ^ood  foundation  upon  which  he  could 
build,  and  there  were  only  a  few  chasms  to  be  filled  up. 

But  not  a  great  while  after,  there  arrived  a  letter  from  the 
pastor,  which  announced  to  him  the  death  of  his  mother.  A 
cold  caught  during  a  short  journey  had  brought  on  a  fit  of 
sickness,  and  a  violent  fever  soon  ended  her  fair  life.  Her 
death  was  serene  and  placid;  in  her  last  moments  her  mind 
came  back  perfectly  clear;  she  thought  of  Theodore  with  quiet 
hope,  and  consoled  and  blessed  the  weeping  Frederica.  As 
to  the  outward  arrangements  of  the  family,  she  had,  as  it 
seems,  pu^po^ely  done  nothing,  and  satisfied  herself  with 
confiding  Frederica  to  the  protection  of  the  pastor,  and  giving 
some  legacies  to  the  most  faithful  of  her  servants.  Some 
lines  were  added  to  the  letter  by  Frederica,  which  betrayed  a 
deep  pain,  but  more  composure  than  one  might  have  expected 
from  a  girl  of  her  sensitive  mind.  She  also  announced  that 
she,  by  the  advice  of  the  pastor  and  physician,  intended  to 
pay  a  visit  with  a  female  friend  to  a  distant  aunt,  and  requested 
him  to  direct  his  letters  to  that  place. 

We  do  not  undertake  to  describe  the  pain  of  Theodore. 
He  was  a  tender  son  and  a  feeling  man,  and  it  may  be  ima- 
gined how  such  a  blow  would  move  him.  The  thought  which 
chiefly  pained  him  was,  that  his  mother  shortly  before  her 
death  had  been  troubled  bv  his  conduct,  and  he  tormented 
himself  with  the  conjecture  that  the  agitation  of  her  mind 
which  he  had  caused,  might  have  contributed^  to  her  sickness. 
But  the  pastor  and  Frederica  quieted  his  mind  on  this  point, 
by  assuring  him  that  the  departed  had  long  spoken  about  him 
and  his  choice,  with  joyful  confidence,  and  that  even  in  her 
dying  moments,  she  had  fel  t  no  anxiety  nor  care  on  that  account 

Some  time  passed  before  Theodore  could  collect  himself 
sufficiently  to  continue  his  studies.  He  was  also  anxious  about 
Frederica,  who  was  not  happily  situated  with  her  aunt;  but 
who  did  not  wish  to  return  to  her  desolate  home  in  the  village. 
Landeck,  who,  during  Theodore's  grief,  had  attached  himself 
to  him  with  great  sympathy  and  kindness,  took  a  deep  interest 
in  Frederica's  welfare;  and  his  inclination  to  her,  which  he 
had  merely  expressed  of  late  by  occasional  allusions  to  her, 
now  appeared  in  a  more  decided  light.  He  confessed  at  last 
to  his  friend,  that  he  had  spoken  to  his  father  about  his  afiec- 
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beautifully  expressed  the  noble  mild  spirit  of  his  mother,  and 
her  pious  ^bmission  and  content. 

'*  Y!oar  determination,  my  dear  Theodore,  though  I  have 
ssen  its  approach,  has  certainly  deeply  shaken  me.  However 
much  we  may  be  prepared  for  sacrifices,  our  weak  hearts  are 
sorely  pained  by  the  final  necessity  of  renouncing  a  loved  pos- 
session, or  a  cherished  wish.  So  it  has  been  with  me.  At 
our  last  leave  taking,  I  left  you,  as  ^ou  know,  to  your  free 
dioice,  and  honestly  resolved  to  acquiesce  in  it:  and  now  it 
costs  me  tears  to  do  so.  But  this,  my  dear  son,  must  not  make 
you  weak  or  infirm  of  purpose;  keep  to  your  determination, 
and  do  not  waver  or  tremble,  for  the  scripture  says, ''A  double 
minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways."  I  have  fulfilled  my 
vow  by  doing  all  I  could  to  induce  you  to  enter  upon  the  pro- 
fession of  a  clergyman,  but  I  will  not  bring  to  the  Lord  an  un- 
willing ofiering.  Your  intention  of  going  to  ♦  •  •  and  enter- 
ing into  the  state's  service,  appears  to  be  too  closely  connected 
with  your  idea  of  relinquishing  theological  studies,  for  me  to 
say  any  thing  against  it.  I  only  add  the  warning — be  not 
blmded  by  the  glitter  of  the  great  world;  keep  true  to  your 
heart  and  the  pious  feelings,  which  you  have  still  preserved 
notwithstanding  your  theological  doubts.  If  you  do  this,  and 
I  certainly  expect  it,  you  will  soon  be  aware,  that  only  in  the 
calm  circle  of  domestic  life  can  a  fixed  blissful  activity  and  peaoe 
of  mind  be  found.  It  will  be  well  for  you  to  make  this  expe- 
rience for  yourself;  mine  cannot  help  you,  and  I  will  not  urge 
it  upon  you.  May  God  guide  you  upon  your  new  path  of 
life,  and  may  hb  grace  be  near  you." 

"Frederica  is  very  sad,  because  you  will  leave  our  circle; 
but  I  hope  she  will  acquiesce  in  this.  My  old  pious  friend, 
the  Pastor,  who  writes  you  by  this  opportunity,  has  contributed 
much  to  render  me  contented.  He  feels  satisfied  with  you  so 
far  as  this,  that  you  have  complied  with  his  requests,  and  not 
acted  hastily  or  lightly;  and  he  recognizes  in  the  direction 
your  path  of  life  has  taken,  a  higher  guidance,  as  also  do  L 
Again,  my  son,  remain  pious,  faithful,  and  honest,  and  all  will 
eventuate  well." 

Theodore  was  so  much  moved  by  this  self-denying  love  of 
his  mother,  that  he  had  almost  faltered  in  his  purpose,  and  he 
was  only  kept  up  by  the  thought,  that  he  could  not  be  false 
to  his  convictions  of  truth.  For  nothing  makes  us  more  in- 
clined to  obedience,  and  to  yield  up  our  own  will,  than  ready 
self-denial  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  us  compliance  with  their  wishes,  and  whom  we  have 
disturbed  by  our  self-will.    Theodore  vowed  to  his  mother 
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unchanging  truth,  and  made  it  his  duty  to  use  every  meai 

to  soften  the  pain  his  action  had  caused  her. 

After  thb,  our  friend  threw  himself  with  seal  into  some  st 
dies  which  he  judged  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  his  futa 
course  of  life.  The  general  culture  which  he  had  before  o 
tained  would  serve  as  a  ^ood  foundation  upon  which  he  cou 
build,  and  there  were  only  a  few  chasms  to  be  filled  up. 

But  not  a  great  while  after,  there  arrived  a  letter  from  tl 
pastor,  which  announced  to  him  the  death  of  his  mother, 
cold  caught  during  a  short  journey  had  brought  on  a  fit  < 
sickness,  and  a  violent  fever  soon  ended  her  fair  life.  B 
death  was  serene  and  placid;  in  her  last  moments  her  miii 
came  back  perfectly  clear;  she  thought  of  Theodore  with  qui 
hope,  and  consoled  and  blessed  the  weeping  Prederica.  A 
to  the  outward  arrangements  of  the  family,  she  had,  as 
seems,  purposely  done  nothing,  and  satisfied  herself  wit 
confiding  Frederica  to  the  protection  of  the  pastor,  and  givin 
s^ome  legacies  to  the  most  faithful  of  her  servants.  Soni 
lines  were  added  to  the  letter  by  Frederica,  which  betrayed 
deep  pain,  but  more  composure  than  one  might  have  expccte 
from  a  girl  of  her  sensitive  mind.  She  also  announced  tba 
she,  by  the  advice  of  the  pastor  and  physician,  intended  t 
pay  a  visit  with  a  female  friend  to  a  distant  aunt,  and  requeste 
him  to  direct  his  letters  to  that  place. 

We  do  not  undertake  to  describe  the  pain  of  Theodore 
He  was  a  tender  son  and  a  feeling  man,  and  it  may  be  ima 
gined  how  such  a  blow  would  move  him.  The  thought  whici 
chiefly  pained  him  was,  that  his  mother  shortly  before  he 
death  had  been  troubled  bv  his  conduct,  and  he  tormentec 
himself  with  the  conjecture  that  the  agitation  of  her  mine 
which  he  had  caused,  might  have  contributed^  to  her  sickness 
But  the  pastor  and  Frederica  quieted  his  mind  on  this  point 
by  assuring  him  that  the  departed  had  long  spoken  about  hin 
and  his  choice,  with  joyful  confidence,  and  that  even  in  he; 
dying  moments,  she  had  felt  no  anxiety  nor  care  on  that  account 

Some  time  passed  before  Theodore  could  collect  himsel 
sufficiently  to  continue  his  studies.  He  was  also  anxious  abou 
Prederica,  who  was  not  happily  situated  with  her  aunt;  bu 
who  did  not  wish  to  return  to  her  desolate  home  in  the  village 
Landeck,  who,  during  Theodore's  grief,  had  attached  himsel 
to  him  with  great  sympathy  and  kindness,  took  a  deep  interes 
in  Prederica's  welfare;  and  his  inclination  to  her,  which  b 
had  merely  expressed  of  late  by  occasional  allusions  to  hei 
now  appeared  in  a  more  decided  light.  He  confessed  at  las 
to  his  friend,  that  he  had  spoken  to  his  father  about  his  afiec 
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tion  for  Frederica,and  hc^>ed  to  gain  hb  consent  to  the  match. 
Theodore  was  terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  introducing  his  sister 
also  into  the  great  circle  of  city  life,  and  of  leaving  the  family 
mansion  wholly  forsaken.  let  this  event  as  regarded  his 
sister,  seemed  to  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  his  own  step; 
about  which  he  had  nothing  to  reproach  himself  with;  and  he 
felt  that  he  could  do  nothing  to  alter  it. 

In  the  meantime  John,  whose  studies  were  finished,  had 
returned  home,  in  order  to  assist  the  old  pastor  in  the  church 
and  school.  Theodore  could  not  part  from  him  without  great 
pain,  and  the  last  bond  seemed  to  be  broken  which  attached 
him  to  his  dear  home. 

Now  also  the  time  approached  in  which  Theodore  and  Lan- 
deck  should  leave  the  university,  and  should  go  to  *  *  *,  where 
the  situations  under  government  were  ready  for  them.  The 
thought  had  occurred  to  both  of  having  Frederica  go  with 
them;  she  herself  was  pleased  with  it,  and  the  pastor  gave  his 
consent,  on  the  condition  that  she  should  board  there  in  the 
family  of  an  old  University  friend  of  his.  Theodore  brought 
her  from  her  aunt's,  and  took  her  to  the  city,  where  both, 
happy  in  being  again  together,  were  to  enter  upon  a  new  and 
important  penod  of  their  lives. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Art.  20.— criticism  ON  NO.  9, 
Jn  a  Letter  from  a  Friend. 

"You  ask  me  for  a  criticism  on  the  Messenger,  and  you  shall 
have  it.  Premising  that  the  reception  of  No.  IX.  has  given 
me  new  hope  in  regard  to  the  entei-prise  and  convinced  me 
that  you  ought  to  wade  through  fire  and  water  rather  than 
give  it  up." 

"The  editorial,  at  the  end,  is  right,  it  is  the  truth,  and  you 
must  not  hold  back  from  trouble  and  contempt,  and  risk  of 
failure,  when  you  have  such  grand  designs,  however  feeble 
your  efforts  may  seem.  Heretofore  I  have  not  done  what  I 
might,  in  sending  you  articles  or  in  getting  subscribers,  I  will 
try  to  do  better,  in  both  respects. 

No.  IX  is  a  good  one;  the  typography  is  an  improvement, 
although  there  are  rather  too  many  typographical  errors. 
This  is  not  wonderful,  and  considering  that  there  b  no  paid 
editor,  ought  to  be  excused.* 

«  We  wUl  txy  to  lode  dunpei.— >£d. 
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good  society,  but  because  no  exertion  vras  made  to  sopi 
them  with  preacliing,  there  is  now  no  vestige  or  shadow 
any.  Consider  also  the  condition  of  Pittsburgh — that  m 
important  point.  With  great  exertion,  a  few  self-denyi 
and  devotee!  individuals  there  erected  a  church,  and  have  m 
ported  regular  preaching.  The  populace  of  that  p]ace  is  p 
bably  as  prejudiced  and  bigotted  against  every  libeiml  a 
intelligible  fonn  of  belief  as  that  of  any  place  in  the  unk 
What  ought  the  eastern  Unitarians  to  have  done?  Wl 
would  any  other  sect  who  ])rofessed  tlie  least  regard  for  tb 
opinions  have  done?  Would  they  not  have  selected  their  aU 
preachers,  and  sent  them  forth,  even  by  two*s  and  three's, i 
the  society  should  have  been  linnly  established?  What  d 
the  Unitarians?  They  took  their  youngest  men,  men  scarce 
out  of  their  theological  schools;  men  who  had  no  interest 
the  West,  and  professed  to  have  none;  men  who  went  c 
with  the  declared  intention  of  returning  in  a  few  months,  ai 
by  a  regular  succession  of  such  preachers  (who  might  have  do 
a  great  deal  of  pood  elsewhere,)  they  have  succeeded  inpreac 
iugthe  Pittsburgh  society  nearly  into  its  grave.  And  now, 
unenlightened  is  the  conscience  of  many  with  respect  to  the 
(liities,  that  we  supi)o<e  it  will  excite  great  amazement, 
liiough  we  were  i)roix)sing  the  oddest  step  imaginable,  wh 
we  say,  that  it  was  and  is  the  duty  of  the  first  men  in  t 
eastern  pulpits — of  the  Channings,  Gannetts,  Walkers,  De^ 
evs,  &c. — to  quit  tiicir  parishes  and  go  and  labor  in  su 
places  as  Pilt-jburgli  until  the  societies  are  built  up. 

Those  wiio  are  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  those  wl 
are  sick.  The  large  flourishing  societies  of  !Xew  England  c 
well  sjKire  llieir  talented  and  distinguished  preachers  for 
time,  for  such  nussionary  labors.  Presumptuous  and  ridiculo 
as  it  may  scini  for  us  to  make  these  remarks,  they  are  drau 
from  us  b}'  a  tlcop  feeling,  and  are  the  result  of  observations 
some  years.  The  sight  of  the  indiflerence  and  apathy  of  o 
eastern  brethren  has  at  last  filled  the  cup  of  our  endurance  t 
full. 

We  have  used  great  plainess  of  speech,  not,  we  triu 
from  any  disrespectful  feeling  toward  our  New  Englai 
friends, — but  from  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  speaking 
as  to  awaken  attention  to  an  important  subject.  May  uti 
forgive  any  thinij  amiss  in  the  manner,  Jind  meditate  up 
any  thing  of  truth  in  the  matter  of  these  remarks.  Ed. 
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^You  see  I  am  satisfied  with  the  number.  Perhaps  you 
ought  to  speak  more  to  the  moral  wants  of  the  west;  against 
such  vices  as  are  common.  Every  article  ought  to  have  some- 
thing to  take  hold  of  the  mind.  You  must  get  at  the  skepti- 
cism of  the  day,  and  show  that  it  is  neither  manly,  nor  philoso- 
phical, nor  safe.    The  more  you  deal  in  illustrations  the  better." 

"It  is  outrageous  that  Mr.  Palfrey  did  not  preach  for  you.  I 
care  not  in  how  great  a  hurry  he  was." 

It  may,  perchance,  be  a  wonder  unto  many,  that  we  should 
print  the  above  letter,  being  a  sort  of  panegyric  on  our  own 
work,  and  also  containing  personal  allusions  of  approbation 
and  censure.  As  to  its  being  a  panegyric,  that  is  accidental. 
The  letter  is  from  a  friend.  If  any  enemy  will  write  us  a 
sharp  criticism,  so  it  be  not  abusive,  we  will  thankfully  publish 
that  also.  Criticisms  of  a  discriminating  and  thoughtful  kind, 
whether  they  praise  or  blame,  are  useful  and  instructive.  In- 
discriminate panegyric  and  sweeping  censure  are  of  no  avail  to 
writer  or  reader.  But  as  to  the  personal  allusions  in  the  above 
letter  to  our  contributors,  they  will,  I  think,  be  glad  to  see  for 
once  what  people  really  think  of  their  writings.  There  is  so 
much  polish  and  softening  offof  every  thing  distinct  now-a-days, 
that  one  can  hardly  get  at  an  honest  opinion. 

The  last  paragraph  requires  explanation.  Tha  letter-writer 
thinks  it  outrageous  that  Mr.  Palfrey  should  have  passed 
through  the  country  and  not  preached.  He  does  not  mean,  I 
suppose,  to  say,  that  Mr.  P.  was  particularly  to  blame  in  this 
matter,  but  he  is  indignant  at  the  creat  indifference  which 
almost  all  eastern  Unitarians  feel  with  regard  to  the  progress 
of  their  principles  in  this  valley,  of  which  indifference  this  in- 
cident is  but  a  single  proof  among  ten  thousand.  Every  thing 
shows  that  they  have  no  adequate  idea  of  their  duties  on  this 
subject.  The  Dean  of  the  Cambridge  Theological  School  trav- 
els through  the  country  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  does 
not  recognize  it  as  his  duty  to  stop  and  preach  in  it.  The 
Unitarian  Association  subscribe  18  or  20  thousand  dollars  to 
support  an  agent,  which  was  subscribed  in  a  great  degree  on 
the  express  understanding  that  this  agent  was  to  travel  through 
the  West.  The  condition  and  wants  of  the  West  was  the 
strong  argument  to  induce  people  to  contribute.  Years  have 
passed  by,  and  his  foot  nas  not  been  wet  by  any  waten 
which  run  toward  the  Western  sun. 

Flourishing  societies,  and  the  germs  of  societies  have  fallen 
through  because  there  was  no  one  to  preach  to  them.  Take 
the  case  of  Rochester,  m  New  York,  where,  years  ^%<;i,^^a  "^ 
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Art.  1.— evils  OF  A  WANT  OP  FAITH. 


A   SERMON   BY   THE  EDITOR. 

Johta  zz.  25.«— Except  I  shall  see  in  his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  pat  my 
finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my  hand  into  his  side,  I  will  not  helie?e. 

This  was  said  by  Thomas  when  he  was  told  that  Jesus, 
whom  he  had  seen  executed  on  the  cross,  a  few  days  before, 
had  appeared  in  living  fleshly  shape,  and  conversed  with  his 
disciples.  He  would  not  believe  it  except  on  Hhe  evidence  of 
his  senses.  Was  this  right  or  wrong  in  Thomas?  Was  it 
merely  a  proper  caution  in  an  important  matter,  a  just  incre- 
dulity— or  was  it  a  bad  sort  of  scepticism,  a  faithlessness,  a 
distrust  of  God  and  his  power?  I  think  the  latter — I  think  it 
showed  a  wrong  state  of  mind — a  want  of  that  faith  which  is 
the  rational  foundation  of  all  religion,  and  without  which  there 
is  no  use  in  pretending  to  religion — the  faith  which  Jesus  was 
always  commanding  his  disciples  to  cherish  and  increase.  My 
reasons  for  thinking  so  I  will  give,  but  will  first  state  what  I 
conceive  faith  to  mean  in  the  Bible.  As  faith  is  a  fundamental, 
a  most  important  part  of  religion,  it  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence that  we  should  have  right  ideas  in  regard  to  it.  Re- 
garding the  subject  of  Faith  in  this  light,  and  thinking  it  a 
point  very  apt   to  be  darkened  and  misunderstood — to  be 

E laced  in  opposition  to  Reason,  as  if  a  faithful  Christian  must 
e  half  out  of  his  senses — to  be  made  to  refer  to  doctrines  and 
creeds  and  matters  which  belong  to  the  understandinj^  to  de* 
termioe,  instead  of  the  feelings  and  heart — it  can  hardly  be  too 
nften  explained  and  defended  on  the  right  grounds. 

When  I  say  then,  that  you  ou^ht  to  have  faith,  that  ywL  j 
^and  all  men  are  very  deficient  in  it,  and  ihaA.  otXn  \&l  ^^ft^^^fia^i 
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tion  as  you  gain  it,  can  you  be  noble,  or  strong,  or  free, 
happy  in  your  mind's  slate.  I  am  not  urging  you  to  belie 
any  doctnnes,  or  opinions,  or  creeds  whatever.  I  am  n 
commanding  you  to  be  a  Unitarian,  or  a  Trinitarian;  a  Ui 
versalist  or  a  Baptist.  All  that  is  the  business  of  the  u 
dcrstanding  to  settle.  Think  for  yourselves,  judge  foryoi 
selves,  decide  for  yourselves,  which  of  these  creeds,'  ai 
sets  of  opinions  is  the  right  one.  Neither  I  nor  any  oth 
human  being  has  a  right  to  interfere,  in  any  possible  w; 
with  your  decision  on  these  points — for  Reason  in  the  mi 
of  man  is  the  inspiration  of  God's  Spirit,  and  it  is  the  dat 
the  positive  duty  of  every  man  not  to  tamper  with  his  n 
son,  nor  suffer  others  to  tamper  with  it,  but  to  employ 
faithfully  in  discovering  the  truth. 

But  what  I  mean  by  having  Faith,  is  this — ^Realize  yo 
connexion  with  the  world  of  spirits.  Remain  not  Idokii 
constantly  at  the  earth — clinging  always  to  the  soil — believii 
yourself  merely  an  animal  of  flesh,  and  blood,  and  bow 
Think  not  so  much  of  earthly  things,  more  of  heavenly  thini 
You  have  a  soul  as  well  as  a  body — no,  I  am  mistaken,  yi 
are  a  soul.  All  of  you  are  souls — and  these  bodies,  these  oi 
ward  forms,  are  tents  in  Avhich  we  dwell — clothing  with  whi 
we  are  clothed  upon — they  belong  to  us,  they  are  not  i 
You  cannot  deny  this — now  realize  it.  Make  it  more  ai 
more  a  real  conviction,  and  then  you  will  have  Faith.  B 
lieve  that  a  man  is  not  profited  who  gains  the  Avhole  world  ai 
loses  his  own  soul.  VVe  know  this  now — it  is  plain  and  e^ 
dent,  but  we  do  not  believe  it  so  as  to  act  upon  it.  If  wedi 
we  should  have  Faith. 

We  should  believe  in  our  soul's  existence  quite  as  much, 
more,  than  that  of  our  body,  and  hence  we  should  also  belie 
more  firmly  in  the  fixed  and  certain  nature  of  the  laws  of  o 
mind  than  of  the  world  about  us.  I  can  conceive  that  a  pors< 
might  believe  more  firmly  in  the  existence  of  certain  trut 
than  in  the  world  of  sense — for  instance,  in  the  being  ol 
God,  and  I  think  this  faith  would  be  perfectly  rational  a 
well  founded. 

Others  say,  however,  We  will  only  believe  on  the  eviden 
of  our  senses — we  will  not,  and  ought  not,  to  believe  a 
thing  of  which  our  bodily  senses  do  not  inform  us  and  testi! 
Now  I  say  the  mind  has  its  senses  as  well  as  the  bodv.  F 
instance,  it  perceives  its  own  existence;  so  it  perceixes  itso^ 
thoughts  and  feelings.  It  perceives  its  own  ideas — it  is 
great  deal  more  sure  of  their  existence  than  it  is  of  the  exi 
ence  of  the  tree  or  the  house  which  seems  to  be  standing  I 
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fore  its  eyes.  The  bodily  senses  may  be  deceived — for  in- 
stance, panoramas,  or  pictures  of  cities  may  be  painted  so  skilfully 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  realize  that  the  actual  houses 
and  streets  and  palaces  are  not  before  our  eyes.  So  that  in 
the  natural  phenomena  called  the  mirage,  the  sailor  sees  rising 
up  before  him  a  beautiful  shore  covered  with  lofty  trees  and 
glancing  steeples  and  tall  towers,  when  he  knows  that  there 
IS  nothmg  but  ocean  all  around  him.  In  these  cases  and 
many  others  like  them,  we  do  not  believe  the  testimony  of  our 
senses,  we  believe  in  the  conclusions  of  our  reason.  So  too 
when  we  see  the  tricks  of  a  juggler — how  he  appears  to  swal- 
low knives  and  do  other  wonderful  things,  we  disbelieve  our 
senses  because  our  reason  tells  us  that  he  cannot  have  the 
power  of  breaking  through  the  laws  of  nature.  We  thus  see 
that  Reason  is  more  to  be  relied  in  than  the  bodily  senses;  it  is 
placed  above  them  and  judges  of  their  testimony. 

Faith,  then  is  a  confidence  in  those  truths  whose  evidence 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  outward  world  but  in  the  everlasting 
reason  of  mankind — things  not  to  be  seen  or  heard,  or  touched 
with  the  bodily  eye,  ear,  or  hand — invisible  to  sense,  but  living 
and  real  to  the  thoughts  and  to  the  heart.  This  confidence 
does  not  come  of  itself;  it  can  never  come  to  those  who  remain 
busy  with  this  outward  world,  and  forgetting  the  whole  world 
within  them.  There  is  a  bright  sun  shining  over  our  heads, 
but  we  cannot  see  it  if  we  will  not  look  up,  but  keep 
our  eyes  fastened  on  the  dust  around  our  feet. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject.  Saint  Thomas  was 
deficient  in  Faith.  When  the  disciples  came  and  told  him, 
that  their  master  who  had  been  crucified  and  buried,  had  been 
seen  by  them  alive — he  looked  upon  the  story  as  sq  very  im- 
probable as  not  to  be  credited  except  upon  the  strongest  testi- 
mony. But  was  it  so  very  improbable?  Had  he  not  seen  in 
his  long  intercourse  with  his  Master  any  tokens  of  divine 
power?  Had  his  eyes  been  closed,  and  his  ears  dulled,  so  that 
he  could  not  see  with  his  eyes  and  hear  with  his  ears,  all  the 
wonderful  deeds  and  marvellous  words  which  his  master  had 
done  and  spoken  in  the  presence  of  his  nation?  Could  he  have 
followed  so  long  in  the  steps  of  Jesus,  and  never  thought  of 
asking  what  was  the  object,  what  was  to  be  the  end  of  all  this 
toil  and  travel  and  suffering?  He  wanted  faith — faith  in  the 
Almighty  Father  in  whom  Jesus  trusted — Faith  in  the  power 
and,  promises  of  God— ^the  faith  which  would  continue  to  hope 
in  the  darkest  hour,  when  all  human  expectations  seemed 
baflfled,  that  God  was  able  to  give  life  to  stones,  and  bt«^N5cv^  ^ 
spirit  into  the  cold  corpse,  and  thj^l  he  loonld^m  \3D^a  ox  ^wffiJ 
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other  way  maintain  his  good  cause.  If  this  had  been 
state  of  feeling,  and  this  ought  to  have  been  bis  state  of  feeli 
he  would  have  been  in  expectation  of  some  such  event  as  t 
of  the  resurrection,  and  have  been  ready  to  believe,  beca 
the  event  was  rational  and  probable,  without  waiting  till 
assent  vias  forced  from  him  by  testimony  which  he  could 
resist. 

I  will  now  describe  some  of  the  evils  which  result  fror 
want  of  Faith. 

1.  A  want  of  Faith  is  the  principal  source  of  a  disbeliei 
Christianity.  In  other  words,  the  main  source  of  deism  i 
want  of  confidence  in  spiritual  truths  of  any  kind — a  disposit 
to  believe  certainly  only  in  the  visible  world.  Tnis  is 
chief  source  of  Deism,  and  Deism  or  disbelief  in  any  revelal 
from  God  is  a  great  evil.  I  wish  to  explain  these  positi< 
and  illustrate  them  a  little.  Some  Christians  look  on  Infic 
with  horror — others  look  on  them  with  anger.  These  t 
feelings  seem  to  me  misplaced.  I  think  we  should  look  u] 
an  Infidel  with  pity. 

When  a  person  is  very  much  shocked  and  filled  with  hor 
at  meeting  with  any  of  the  forms  of  infidelity,  it  seems  toil 
cate  that  his  own  faith  is  not  perfectly  sound  and  secure.  ' 
see  another  man  denying,  disturbs  him  because  he  is  not  p 
fectly  confident  in  the  grounds  of  his  belief.  He  feels  hi 
self  a  little  shaken.  But  one  who  has  considered  and  examin 
and  knows  why  he  believes,  is  not  so  easily  moved.  1 
faithful  Christian  would  not  be  shocked  though  all  the  wo 
but  himself  should  turn  heathen  and  deny  all  religion, 
would  mourn,  but  would  continue  unmoved,  firm  as  a  rock 
his  own  belief.  If  a  man,  at  midday,  tell  me  that  there  is 
sun  in  the  heavens,  and  that  the  earth  is  shrouded  in  darknc 
it  does  not  disturb  me.  Became  he  is  blind  and  cannot  see 
he  does  not  remove  it  from  the  sky.  And  so  when  an  unl 
liever  tells  me  that  he  sees  no  proof  of  a  revelation  being  ma 
by  Christ,  if  I  know  that  the  heavenly  life,  which  is  the  lij 
of  men,  does  shine  out  from  the  words  of  these  gospels,  his  < 
nial  throws  no  shroud  over  it  to  darken  and  hide  it.  Let  h 
say — there  is  no  (rod — let  him  blaspheme  his  name,  and  i 
vote  himself  to  the  work  of  rooting  out  all  reverence  for  H 
from  the  hearts  of  men.  By  all  his  mad  endeavor  he  cam 
•  injure  the  Infinite  one.  God  is  giving  him  the  very  pow< 
by  which  he  blasphemes  his  name.  There  is  nothing  dread 
in  Infidelity — no  cause  for  dread. 

Therefore  the  Christian  need  not  feel  horror,  and  he  ou£ 
not  to  feel  anger  against  the  lofideh    The  maia  source  of  J 
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fidelity,  to  be  sure,  in  most  men,  is  a  blameable  want  of  confi- 
dence in  their  own  spiritual  nature — blameable,  because  they 
might  have  increased  their  Faith  in  unseen  things  by  contem- 
plation, self-examination,  and  prayer.  If  all  the  world  were 
spiritual  and  holy,  and  religious,  I  do  not  doubt  that  they 
would  all  be  Christians.  Still,  in  the  present  state  of  mankind, 
there  are  many  other  causes  of  infidelity  over  which  a  man 
has  no  power.  Association  with  Christians  whose  lives  con- 
tradict their  profession — being  educated  in  a  country  where 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  Tost  in  its  form — corruptions  of 
scripture  doctrines  which  teach  as  Christianity,  absurdities  and 
contradictions  which  disgust  the  understanding,  or  statements 
which  shock  all  the  best  moral  feelings.  These  things  are  a 
source  of  a  great  deal  of  infidelity;  and  for  infidelity  springing 
from  such  sources,  no  man  is  to  be  blamed.  And  it  is  wholly 
out  of  our  power  to  say  when  Infidelity  does  become  blameable, 
because  we  can  never  distinguish  with  any  certainty  in  particu- 
lar cases.  God  alone  can  tell  the  bounds  of  innocent  error 
and  guilty  wandering — let  us  leave  it  to  him  to  judge. 

But  though  Infidelity  is  not  a  thing  to  be  looked  upon  with 
horror  nor  with  anger,  it  is  always  to  be  regarded  with  pity, 
because  it  is  a  great  evil.  Look  at  the  effects  of  a  belief  in 
Christ  in  the  present  world  only,  and  we  shall  be  convinced  that 
a  firm  and  rational  religious  faith  is  the  greatest  blessing  which 
can  be  conferred  on  a  human  being.  It  changes  sorrow  and 
pain  into  joy — guides  him  steadily  through  all  the  perplexities 
of  his  earthly  way — ogives  him  an  object  for  which  to  strive — 
unfolds  his  mind — enlarges  his  feelings — fills  him  with  con- 
stant confidence  and  peace.  He  who  disbelieves  revelation 
wants  all  this.     His  soul  wants  a  support,  his  life  an  aim. 

We  are  still  to  show  how  it  is  that  a  want  of  faith  produces 
disbelief  in  Christianity.  The  great  cause  of  Deism  is  a  re- 
luctance to  believe  in  miracles.  These  are  the  diflSculties — the 
stumbling-block  to  a  modem  unbeliever.  He  would  rest  his 
argument  on  the  statement  of  Hume. — ^**It  is  more  likely  that 
human  testimony  should  be  false,  than  that  a  miracle  should 
be  true."  Now  this,  stated  thus  generally,  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  that  no  testimony  could  prove  a  miracle,  or  that  it  is  impos- 
sible that  a  miracle  should  ever  have  taken  place;  that  it  is  impos- 
sible in  the  nature  of  things,  for  the  laws  of  nature  ever  to  have 
been  interrupted.  Therefore,  God  himself  could  not  have  inter- 
rupted them — hence  the  unbeliever  must  think  ofGodnotas  the 
author  and  supporter  of  the  laws  of  nature,  but  as  himself  subject 
to  them.  He  cannot  therefore  be  considered  as  supreme.  Nov  . 
whataview  this  is  to  takeofthemostHigh!axidoii^VvQX^to\>xA»| 
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do  we  suppose  these  laws  of  nature  to  be  eternal?  Because 
have  seen  no  interruption  in  them  during  the  few  short  years 
have  inhabited  this  planet?  Or  because  we  have  heard 
none  except  those  recorded  in  the  Bible  in  any  other  age 
the  history  of  the  earth.  But  what  are  the  few  thousj 
years  of  the  life  of  this  world  to  eternity.  That  God,  as 
author  of  nature,  can  perform  miracles,  or  cause  them  to 
performed,  is  certain — that  He  will  do  so,  if  a  sufficient  oc 
sion  and  purpose  should  present  itself,  is  also  certain.  T 
such  a  sufficient  purpose  is  to  be  found  in  the  communicat 
of  those  truths  which  are  to  purify,  exalt,  enli^jhten,  animj 
and  save  the  soul  is  believed  by  the  man  of  Faith;  that  is, 
the  man  who  has  accustomed  himself  to  reflect  on  spirit 
things.  But  he  who  hardly  knows  whether  he  has,  or  has 
a  soul — he  who  thinks  the  object  of  life  to  be  the  enjoyment 
worldly  pleasures,  he  sees  no  sufficient  purpose  for  mirac 
and  therefore  he  will  not  believe  them.  A  want  of  Fa: 
therefore,  leads  to  a  disbelief  of  Cliristianity,  and  that  is,  a 
hope  I  have  shown,  a  great  evil. 

2.  The  second  evil  resulting  from  a  want  of  faith  is  Athei: 
We  have  seen  already  that  the  principle  of  Hume  by  which 
denies  miracles,  leads  directly  to  atheism,  since  it  in  vol 
their  impossibility,  and  thus  subjects  God  to  the  dominion 
the  laws  of  nature.  In  other  words  it  dethrones  God,  and  si 
stitutes  a  cold,  iron,  system  of  laws  at  the  head  of  the  univei 
John  Neal,  in  one  of  his  novels,  says,  that  even  the  testimc 
of  his  senses  could  not  convince  him  of  the  reality  of  a  mira( 
Nothing  could  convince  him  of  it.  Should  he  see  a  decay 
corpse,  from  which  life  had  long  departed,  raided  up  b) 
word,  and  standing  and  speaking — he  would  believe  it  so 
deception  and  no  miracle.  Is  it  necessary  to  prove  that  i 
who  thinks  thus  is  in  fact  an  atheist — that  he  has  no  i 
conception  of  God — that  his  divinity  is  in  reality  a  syst 
of  laws,  and  that  he  knows  of  no  kind  Providence,  no  lov 
Father,  no  spiritual  Friend.  That  the  principles  of  mod< 
infidelity  lead  directly  to  atheism  is  proved  likewise  by  fa< 
Most  of  the  deists  of  the  present  time  are  avowed  atheis 
This  is  going  a  step  beyond  their  masters.  Spinoza  has  bi 
called  a  pious  man — Rousseau  was  religious  in  his  own  waj 
Hume  thought  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  deny  the  existei 
of  (Jod — Voltaire  wrote  one  of  the  best  of  his  novels  to  pn 
his  existence  from  the  marks  of  intelligence  in  the  works 
nature — but  their  followers  carrying  out  their  principl 
openly  deny  that  there  exists  in  the  universe  any  higher 
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telligence  than  that  of  man.     The  infidels  of  the  present  day 
are  generally  atheists. 

Is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  show  that  Atheism  is  an  evil,  to 
lift  the  veil  which  hangs  over  the  grave,  dividing  Time  from 
Eternity,  and  show  you  the  wrath  of  God  revealed  against  the 
impious  blasphemer  of  his  Majesty.  Oh  no.  What  sort  of  a 
hell  may  await  him  who  has  renounced  his  God,  in  the  other 
world,  1  know  not,  but  I  know  that  this  world  is  a  hell  to  him. 
He  carries  his  torments  with  him  wherever  he  goes.  He  is 
like  a  child  who  has  run  away  from  his  father's  home  and 
finds  itself  lost  in  the  populous  streets  of  a  city,  surrounded 
with  strange  faces,  and  seeing  people  hurrying  by  who  do  not 
see,  or  are  careless,  of  its  tears  and  terror.  .  There  is  no  one 
to  whom  it  can  appeal,  or  ask  help  with  confidence.  A  God  is 
necessary  to  us  in  this  world  of  suffering,  so  necessary,  that 
as  Voltaire  says,  if  there  was  none,  we  should  invent  one. 
The  rich,  the  comfortable,  the  happy,  may  live  for  a  time  re- 
gardless of  God — but  what  shall  the  poor,  the  neglected,  the 
torsaken,  those  who  suffer  unjustly,  those  whose  hopes  are 
disappointed,  whose  strength  and  spirits  are  broken,  what 
shall  these  do  without  a  God? 

That  were  a  grief  I  coald  not  bear, 
Didst  thou  not  hear  and  answer  prayer — 
But  a  prayer  hearing,  answering  God 
Supports  me  under  every  load. 

The  belief  in  God  is  "a  necessary  support  to  those  on  whom 
society  imposes  hard  and  heavy  burdens,  uncheered  by  any 
hopes  of  future  fortune,  or  any  of  the  solaces  of  self-love." 
So  says  the  most  profound  French  Philosopher  of  the  day. 
A  world  full  of  atheists!  Can  we  conceive  a  more  horrible 
idea,  than  of  such  a  state,  where  all  the  bad  passions  are  let 
loose,  freed  from  all  restraints  of  religion.  But  such  a  time 
can  never  come.  Religion  is  a  natural  want  of  our  mind, 
and  human  beings  can  no  more  get  rid  of  their  religion,  than 
of  the  necessity  of  eating  or  sleeping.  The  harangues  of 
atheists  against  religion  are  about  as  sensible  and  likelv  to  be 
as  effectual,  as  if  some  one  should  rise  upland  tell  us  that  it  is 
nothing  but  an  antiquated  prejudice  which  makes  us  think  it 
necessary  to  sleep  during  the  night,  that  it  is  an  injury  to  us 
to  lose  so  much  of  our  time  from  labor  and  enjoyment — that  it 
is  the  mechanics  who  make  our  beds  and  bedsteads,  who  nour- 
ish and  confirm  this  notion  of  the  necessity  of  sleeping,  for 
their  own  interest.  Those  who  represent  religion  as  a  preju- 
dice originated  by  priests  for  their  own  benefit,  show  as  littlt 
knowledge  of  human  nature  as  this.    Let  no  one  thktk  \» 
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reason  out  of  man  the  tendencies  which  have  been  stampc 
upon  his  mind  by  the  Almighty  Father. 

3.  The  last  evil  which  flows  from  a  want  of  Faith,  is  tl 
debasing  of  our  nature.  It  is  a  confidence  in  his  spiritual  r 
lationship,  his  connexion  with  something  better  than  dust  ai 
stones  which  gives  man  all  his  nobleness,  and  magnanimit 
and  greatness  of  mind.  It  is  the  consciousness  that  he  ai 
other  men  have  sometimes  hii^h  thoughts,  and  noble  fe€ 
ings,  that  he  has  the  power  of  doing  sometimes  a  generoi 
action,  it  is  the  belief  finally  that  he  is  the  child  of  God,  mac 
in  his  image,  acted  upon  by  his  spirit,  and  intended  by  hi 
for  immortality,  these  are  the  sort  of  thoughts  which  prodw 
and  strengthen  magnanimity  of  character.  Lord  Bacon  r 
marks  that  as  a  dog,  who  finds  himself  supported  by  a  ma 
has  more  generosity  and  courage,  because  he  depends  on  th 
nature  which  is  higher  and  better  than  his  own:  so  a  man  wF 
rests  and  assures  himself  of  divine  protection  and  favor,  gatl 
ers  a  force  and  faith,  which  human  nature  in  itself  could  nevi 
attain.  Is  it  not  certain  that  a  being  made  up  of  a  soul  an 
body,  who  wholly  neglects  to  strengthen  or  improve  his  soi 
and  seeks  only  to  gratify  the  wants  of  the  body,  must  deba 
his  nature.  One  of  the  old  poets  makes  man's  principal  di 
tinction  over  the  other  animals,  consist  in  his  having  a  fa< 
which  looks  up  to  the  stars.  But  if  he  does  not  choose  i 
employ  it  in  such  contemplation,  but  prefers  to  inspect  tl 
earth,  he  resigns  his  distinction  and  prerogative. 

I  have  mentioned  what  I  think  to  be  some  of  the  evils  of 
want  of  confident  belief  and  persuasion  of  the  reality  of  thinj 
of  the  spiritual  world— of  our  soul,  of  God,  of  Truth,  of  Heavei 
This  confidence  grows  up  by  exercise.  Accustom  yourselv( 
to  think  of  God,  to  pray  to  him,  to  thank  him  for  his  goodnes 
and  you  will  soon  have  a  more  real,  and  deep  and  living  fai 
in  his  existence.  Look  into  your  own  heart,  examine  yoi 
own  character  and  tendencies  and  powers,  and  you  will  obta 
a  true  faith  and  respect  for  your  own  soul  and  spirit.  But  i 
one  ever  has  enough  of  Faith;  all  have  constant  occasion 
make  the  prayer — ^**Lordl  I  believe — help  thou  mine  unbelief 
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Akt,  2.— a  vision. 

Is  cam  languore  corporis  nee  membris  uti,  nee  sensibus  potest,  inpidit  in  yisa  Ttria, 
et  incerta  ex  reliquiiSf  ut  ait  Aristoteles,  inhsBrentibus  earum  rerum,  quas  vigi* 
lans  geseerit  aut  cogitarit.  Cic.  de  Divin.  Lib.  1 1  c.  62. 

In  the  last  stage  of  a  low  nervous  fever — when  the  powers 
of  life,  exhausted  by  protracted  disease,  seem  to  be  gradually 
and  silently  fading  away,  like  the  flame  of  an  expiring  taper — 
I  had  passed  from  the  low  muttering  delirium,  so  common  in 
this  species  of  disease,  into  that  calm  and  quiejt,  but  altogether 
helpless  state,  which  often  precedes  dissolution.  I  was  perfectly 
sensible  of  what  was  passing  in  my  chamber  and  at  my  h^d^ 
side.  I  could  hear  the  motions, — the  voices  of  those  around 
me.  I  distinctly  perceived  the  entrance  and  departure  of  my 
medical  attendant — felt  the  pressure  of  his  fingers  on  my  pulse, . 
and  heard  the  mingled  tone  of  despondence  and  sympathy 
with  which  he  assured  my  friends  that  this  must  probably  be 
his  last  visit.  The  family  assembled  at  my  bed-side;  and  I 
heard  that  voice  which  I  should  never  cease  to  revere,  had  1 
only  this  recollection  of  it,  lifting  itself  up  to  heaven  in  my  be- 
half, and  making  application  before  the  throne  of  God  for  the 
spirit  that  they  believed  was  departing.  It  ceased — and,  one 
alter  another, — father,  mother,  brothel's  and  sisters,  came  to, 
take  their  last  look  of  one  so  beloved, — though  so  imperfect. 
I  felt  the  tender  pressure  of  affection  as  they  touched  my 
passive  hands,  and  heard  the  suppressed  sobs,  the  whispers  of 
condolence  and  comfort  which  were  uttered  as  they  left  the 
room  for  the  night.  I  would  have  given  the  world  to  have 
spoken,  to  have  been  able  to  recognize  them  by  a  look  or  a  re- 
turn of  the  pressure;  yet  such  was  my  utter  exhaustion  that 
I  was  totally  unable  to  command  a  single  muscle  of  my  frame. 
When  I  was  thus  left  to  the  solitary  stillness  of  my  chamber, 
the  most  horrible  and  awful  conceptions  possessed  me.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  universe  had  ceased  to  be;  as  if  God  and  man 
existed  no  longer,  and  I  were  a  lonely  and  isolated  being  in 
the  desolate  immensity  of  space;  and  as  if  even  I — the  last  ex- 
isting thing — were  about  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  infinite 
gulf  of  annihilation. 

A  few  drops  of  cordial,  with  which  my  lips  were  wet  by  my 
attendant  for  the  night,  seemed  to  revive  for  a  moment  the 
spark  of  life.  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  with  joy  found  myself 
able  to  gaze,  for  a  last  time,  on  the  things  around  me.  Oh! 
with  what  interest  did  I  then  look  upon  objects  of  the  mo&l 
trivial  importance.    The  pitcher  from  ntV^cVi  \  ^^  «v>.y^^ 
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with  drink,  the  spoon,  the  bowl,  the  curtains — all  seemed  to 
me  like  animated  and  conscious  beings  from  i¥hom  it  was 

Eainful  to  part.  The  candle,  situated  at  a  distance  from  mj 
ed  and  partly  hidden  by  a  screen,  cast  a  dim  and  uncertain 
gleam  over  the  room.  The  shadows  of  various  objects  were 
thrown  irregularly  on  the  wall,  which,  as  I  relapsed  into 
lethargy  after  the  effect  of  the  cordial  had  subsided — assumed 
various  fantastic  shapes.  I  felt  a  numbness  and  torpor  extend- 
ing from  my  extremities  over  my  whole  frame.  Every  puba- 
tion  of  my  heart,  as  if  life  were  there  concentrating  its  last 
efforts,  seemed  to  be  attended  with  an  absolute  and  conscious 
exertion  of  the  will.  I  put  my  finger  with  difficulty  on  my 
wrist,  and  felt  the  artery  throbbing  feebly  with  a  slight  flut- 
tering motion.  I  put  my  hand  on  my  heart — it  was  the  last 
exertion  of  life — and  found  it  beating  so  weakly  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  as  it  were  about  to  cease  forever. 
I  believed  myself  dying — and  the  last  impression  on  my  mind, 
was  that  of  dread  at  the  thought  of  being  ushered,  *an  unpre- 
pared soul,'  into  the  presence  of  that  (5od,  of  whom,  during  my 
short  life,  I  had  thought  so  little  and  whom  I  had  so  imperrectly 
worshipped,  to  answer  for  opportunities  neglected  and  privi- 
leges abused.  Then  all  thought  failed,  all  sensation  ceased. 
The  sound  of  the  blazing  fire — the  ticking  of  the  clock — all 
died  away  gradually  on  my  ears,  as  he,  who  is  descending  into 
a  long  and  dreary  cavern,  loses  by  degrees  the  cheerful  light 
of  heaven,  ceases  to  hear  the  whispering  of  the  trees,  the  mur- 
muring of  the  wind,  and  that  real,  though  indescribable  sound,as 
it  were  the  breathing  of  nature,  which  the  simple  presence  of 
existing  objects  seems  always  to  send  forth.  But  though  1 
ceased  to  live  as  an  inhabitant  of  earth,  I  was  still  conscious 
of  existence.  Yet  I  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  form  I  had 
taken,  and  of  the  world  to  which  I  was  transferred.  I  seemed 
to  have  a  power  of  seeing  and  of  hearing,  yet  without  organs, 
by  which  impressions  could  be  received.  I  found  myself  con- 
veyed rapidly  away,  by  an  unseen  irresistible  power,  from  our 
planet,  and  from  the  system  to  which  it  belongs.  The  earth 
and  the  pale  crescent  that  attends  it  gradually  lessened  to  my 
view,  the  sun  and  the  planets  diminished  to  points  as  I  depart? 
ed,  and  at  length  not  only  our  system,  but  the  multitude  of  suns, 
worlds  and  systems,  with  which  it  is  connected,  all  faded  away 
in  the  infinite  distance.  This  universe  of  bodies  sparkling 
with  light,  filled  but  an  atom  of  the  field  before  me;  they  sunk 
a  dim  and  indistinct  speck  in  the  void  and  fathomless  immen- 
sity through  which  I  past.  The  sensation  produced  by  this 
departure  from  all  that  was  endowed  with  life,  or  associated 
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vith  my  ideas  of  existence,  was  most  horrible.  Every  thing 
seemed  utterly  dark  and  horrible,  and  I  feared  that  I  had  been 
carried  beyond  the  reach  of  the  divine  power;  that  the  hand  of 
God  was  confined  to  the  universe  I  had  left;  and  that  I,  like  a 
condemned  sinner,  had  been  thrust  out  from  his  presence  to 
wander  forever  in  the  eternal  gulf  of  Chaos.  Terrible  as  it 
would  have  been  to  have  entered  the  presence  of  an  angry 
and  offended  Deity,  the  idea  was  far  more  dreadful  that  I  had 
been  carried  where  his  arm  did  not  extend,  where  his  power 
even,  could  not  reach  me.  But  before  long,  from  another 
quarter  of  this  infinite  ocean,  a  ray  of  hope  seemed  to  beam. 
A  single  point  of  light  glimmered  through  the  darkness,'  and  to 
that  point  I  approached.  As  I  drew  near,  it  enlarged  and  as- 
sumed a  form  and  appearance  similar  to  that  of  the  universe  \ 
had  left.  Here  too  were  stars  and  suns  innumerable,  blazing 
and  revolving  with  the  same  infinite  grandeur;  and  here  too, 
system  withm  system,  world  around  world,  rolled  on  un- 
changing and  unchanged,  in  one  unvaried  and  everlasting 
glory.  1  believed  that  I  had  now  approached  the  dwelHng  of 
God,  that  here  was  the  seat  of  his  power,  and  that  here  in  the 
immediate  influence  of  his  presence  was  to  be  the  habitation 
of  departed  spirits — the  evil  to  wither  under  the  beams  of  his 
wrath,  the  good  to  flourish  in  the  rays  of  his  mercy.  My  first 
impulse  was  to  hasten  to  his  throne  and  submit  my  fate  to  his 
merciful  decision.  But  just  on  the  borders  of  this  universe,  I 
felt  myself  arrested  by  the  influence  of  some  mighty  power, 
whose  presence  awed  and  chilled  my  very  soul;  though  it  used 
no  words,  yet  it  transmitted  impressions  to  me  in  a  sensible 
and  intelligible  manner,  and  I  internally  shuddered  at  the  pow- 
erful and  supernatural  energy  with  which  it  communicated 
with  me  to  this  effect. 

*  You  seek  in  vain,  deluded  spirit,  a  God  whom  your  imagina- 
tion has  painted  and  your  folly  adored.  You  find  him  not, 
you  cannot  find  him.  Search  the  worlds  you  have  left — the 
worlds  you  are  coming  to;  there  is  nought  in  their  arrange- 
ments, their  revolutions  or  their  order,  which  speaks  the'  ex- 
istence of  any  thing  more  than  matter.  Your  human  reason 
has  been  able  to  discover  the  laws  by  which  these  revolutions 
are  performed;  the  principles  on  which  this  order  is  preserved. 
These  laws,  these  principles  are  the  prerogatives  of  matter, 
self-existent  and  self-dependent,  and  of  matter  only.  They 
are  your  God — they  are  all  your  God.  Your  wise  men  have  told 
you,  that  this  matter  and  these  powers  must  have  had  a  cre- 
ator. Fools!  Is  it  ea'sier  to  conceive  of  a  spirit  with  po^^x  \» 
create  and  govern  matter,  than  of  mallet  to  cteBAA  ^ixA  ^\er^ 
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itaein  How  came  this  creator  into  existence?  What  create 
him?  Can  spirit  more  tliaD  matter  exist  uncreated?  He  ma 
tlien  have  existed  from  all  eternity.  Short-sighted  reascynin 
Why  heap  absm'dity  on  absurdity?  Cannot  this  univer 
have  existed  from  all  eternity  as  well  as  he?  Cannot  these  h^ 
and  powers,  which  support  its  economy,  have  been  existent  an 
active,  without  beginning  and  without  cause,  as  well  as 
being  capable  of  calling  them  forth  from  nothing?  You  ha 
only  pushed  the  difficulty  farther  from  you,  because  you  we 
afraid  to  look  at  the  conclusion.  And  td  what  does  yo 
boasted  evidence  of  revelation  amount?  Your  belief  on  affa 
so  important,  is  grounded  on  human  truth,  on  the  credibili 
of  human  witnesses — on  evidence  that  has  daily  deceiv 
you,  that  has  imposed  on  your  credulous  species  a  thousai 
systems  of  fantastic  superstition,  built  on  foundations  full 
stable  as  that  which  aeluded  you.  Then  go,  fond  wretc 
Get  back  to  the  grave  you  have  deserted,  and  fatten  the  won 
that  are  your  brethren  and  your  equals.  Look  for  no  immo 
tality  but  that  which  your  own  powers  can  bestow.  Tl 
God  on  whom  you  lean  has  deceived  you  like  a  broken  re© 
Where  is  the  immortality  which  he  has  promised  you,  whi< 
he  has  breathed  into  you?  Where  is  that  soul,  so  etherial,  j 
celestially  gifted,  with  which  you  were  to  soar  up  to  heavei 
and  there,  with  the  eternal,  inhabit  eternity.  Like  the  win 
that  whistles  over  your  grave,  you  know  not  whence  it  cain( 
nor  whither  it  has  gone.' 

My  intellect,  my  very  existence   seemed  to   wither  inl 
nothinpr  as  these  sentiments,  weak  and  groundless  as  the 
would  have  seemed  to  me  in  my  waking  hours,  became  in 
pressed  on  my  mind,  and  I  immediately  found  myself  chance 
from  the  aspiring  and  ethereal  spirit  I  had  just  felt  myseli  1 
be,  back  to  the  mortal  and  decaying  body  I  had  left.     I  lost  s 
once  the  consciousness  of  any  but  my  material  existence, 
did  not  feel  myself  a  spirit  chained  to  the  inanimate  carcass- 
but  I  seemed  to  be  the  mouldering  carcass  itself.     I  exper 
enced  all  those  nameless  horrors  that  a  living  tenant  of  tli 
grave  might  be  imagined  to  suffer.     Stretched  on  my  col 
and  narrow  bed,  I  was  destined  to  await  the  gradual  but  cci 
tain  destruction  which  approached.     I  was  sensible  of  tk 
commencing  decay  of  my  frame.     I  felt  my  eyes  sinking  awa 
from  the  orbits  they  had  filled — the  flesh  melting  and  peeliD 
away  from  my  bones — and  the  worm,  whose  hunger  b  ncv€ 
satiated,  gnawing,gnawing  at  my  heart,and  crawling, slu^isl 
cold  and  deathly,  through  every  fibre,  and  into  every  recess  c 
my  body.    This  state  continued  till  ages  after  ages  had  crqi 
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;away:  tilllhad  long  lost  the  proportion  and  integrity  of  my  form; 
till  my  flesh,  yea,  my  boues  themselves  had  mouldered  into 
dust — till  the  hand  of  human  toil  had  opened  the  sepulchre 
where  I  lay,  and  the  winds  of  heaven  had  scattered  my  ashes 
over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Yet  after  all  this,  I  retained  my  powers  of  reason,  and  my 
sense  of  individual  existence.     I  was  conscious  of  still  contin- 
uing to  be  a  thinking,  intelligent  being,  though  my  corporeal 
fabric  had  ceased  to  exist.    I  became  convinced  that  there 
must  be  something  inconsistent  in  the  belief  I  had  been  per- 
suaded to  embrace;  that  I  must  be  something  more  than  mate- 
rial, for  although  my  material  part  had  mouldered  away,  yet  I 
remained  the  same.     I  cursed  the  folly  that  had  kept  me  inured 
so  long  in  that  narrow  cell;  for  it  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  an 
act  of  my  own  choice,  the  consequence  of  my  own  conviction. 
Again,  and  with  renovated  powers,  as  if  disencumbered  from 
the  clods  of  mortality,  I  ascended  into  spheres,  where  light  all 
pervading  and  self-dependent  filled  every  thing  around  me. 
Inspired  with  new  hopes,  I  determined  once  more  to  seek  the 
author  of  nature,  and  to  know  whether,  as  the  evil  spirit  had 
persuaded  me,  the  whole  of  this  wonderiful  fabric  of  the  uni- 
verse was  indeed  produced  by  the  brute  laws  of  matter,  acting 
without  object  and  without  end.     The  light  in  which  I  stood 
seemed  to  display  to  me  the  amazing  structure  of  the  whole 
^creation,  as  clearly  as  we  behold  the  machinery  of  a  clock  or  a 
planetarium.     In  the  motions  of  world  around  world,  and  sys- 
tems influencing  systems,  I  traced  causes  producing  effects, 
rand  these  effects  in  their  turn  becoming  causes,  through  innu* 
Tnerable  successions  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  and  with  in- 
tellect as  of  an  angel,  yet  I  could  come  to  no  end,  and  I  coidd 
find  no  beginning.     The  whole  seemed  to  be  a  series  of  mo- 
tions and  operations  revolving  in  a  circle — ^and  I  could,  at  no 
particular  point,  trace  that  power  which  gave  life  and  energy 
to  the  whole.     I  was  bewildered — ^I  was  disheartened,  and  was 
again  about  to  give  myself  up  to  the  suggestions  of  despair, 
when  I  became,  as  before,  sensible  of  the  influence  and  im- 
pressions of  some  superior  power. 

*Do  you  compare,  feeble  and  errinff  spirit — the  works  of  God 
with  your  ownr  Do  you  loo^  to  find  the  universe  constructed 
on  a  model  of  human  invention?  Do  you  believe  that  God, 
like  the  meaner  powers  which  give  energy  to  the  machines  you 
contrive,  acts  only  on  one  spot  of  this  vast  universe,  and  that 
the  whole  is  thence  moved  by  a  succession  of  influences?  Can 
you  find  such  a  spot?  Look  at  the  structure  and  econoiny  of 
your  own  body,  vluGbt  short  lived  as  it  wiSt  can  teach  a  better 
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lesson  than  all  the  wisdom  of  man.  Can  you  there  fix  on  o 
point,  where  exbts  and  acts  the  first  spring  of  all  its  operatic 
or  trace  out  the  originating  cause  of  its  appetites,  its  functioi 
or  enjoyments?  Is  it  the  heart  which  sends  forth  streams 
life  and  health  through  the  whole  system?  No,  the  heart  c 
pends  on  that  very  stream  for  its  power  of  action.  Is  it  t 
blood  which  penetrates  and  pervades  the  smallest  fibi 
Whence  comes  that  blood,  or  how  could  it  circulate  but  \ 
the  heart,  and  the  food  from  which  it  b  prepared?  Go  whe 
you  please — set  out  from  any  point — take  any  oi^an,  you  fi 
that  whilst  it  is  subservient  to  the  operations  of  others,  it 
equally  indebted  for  assistance  to  themj — the  whole  is  a  cin 
(H  functions  mutually  connected,  mutually  dependent,  and 
equally  indebted  for  the  continuance  of  their  existence  to  t 
constant  support  of  a  single  power,  which  acts  at  no  one  poii 
but  extends  to  every  fibre  of  the  frame  and  actuates  and  gi\ 
energy  to  each.  This  power  is  the  life  which  pervades  t 
whole  body,  and  is  it$  essence  and  its  soul.  It  is  so  with  t 
universe  that  you  behold.  God  is  its  life,  its  essence;  pres€ 
at  once  in  every  point,  by  the  constant  operation  of  his  ^w« 
he  supports  and  keeps  in  motion  the  whole.  There  is  then 
cause  but  him — every  thing  else  is  but  efrect^  whilst  he  is  i 
thor  of  all.  Trust  not  to  the  suggestions  of  the  evil  spij 
Did  not  the  harmony  of  nature  alone  demonstrate  the  < 
istence  of  a  benevolent  and  intelligent  Creator,  yet  had  he  s 
made  himself  known  by  his  revelations  to  your  species — re^ 
lations  which  are  dependent  not  on  human  evidence,  but 
miracles,  which  yet  speak  in  your  ears.' 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  effect  which  these  impressic 
produced  on  my  mind.  Immediately  the  film  fell  from  befi 
my  intellectual  vision,  and  I  clearly'  beheld  the  hand  of  G 
upholding  and  conducting  all  the  infinite  arrangements  of 
vast  creation.  His  presence  filled  all  space  and  seemed 
'  pervade  and  influence  every  atom  both  of  the  living  and  1 

dead.  My  doubts,  my  fears  fled  away  before  the  light  of 
countenance  that  beamed  upon  me,  as  mist  before  the  risi 
sun,  and  my  soul  was  filled  with  the  most  enthusiastic  a 
transporting  ecstacy.  I  seemed  again  to  have  found  a  stafi" 
which  I  could  confidently  lean  through  the  endless  march 
eternity.  Rapture  thrilled  through  my  frame,  as  the  gates 
Paradise  rolled  open  on  their  living  hinges  to  receive  a  spii 
recalled  and  redeemed  from  the  delusions  of  evil.  Shini 
ones  took  me  by  the  hand  to  welcome  me  to  my  new  aba 
and  celestial  music  floated  faintly  on  my  ear,  as  I  opened  i 
eyes  to  heavea.    But  aol  it  was  life,  rei)einred  and  rwttttd  I 
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yond  expectation  and  beyond  hope,  that  invigorated  my  frame, 
lind  when  I  looked  to  have  beheld  the  glorious  habitations  of 
the  eternal  world,  my  eyes  were  again  greeted  by  these  nether 
spheres.  The  dews  of  returning  health  were  on  my  forehead 
when  I  woke,  my  hands  were  bathed  in  tears  of  paternal  ten- 
derness; for  he  who  had  left  me,  as  he  believed,  chilled  with 
the  damps  of  death,  and  resigned  me  into  *the  hands  of  his 
God,  had  found  me  restored  as  from  the  grave,  to  the  hopes  of 
life  and  the  arms  of  affection.  With  my  hands  clasped  m  his 
and  moistened  with  the  tears  of  his  joy,  he  was  pouring  forth 
his  soul  in  gratitude  to  that  Being  who  had  thus  rendered 
back  the  life  he  was  about  to  take  to  himself;  to  be,  as  I  trust, 
more  highly  valued  and  worthily  employed,  than  it  had  ever 
been  before. — N.  A.  Review^  1818. 


Akt.  3.— the  good  old  DAME. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  BERANGER. 

My  charming  iwife — His  true  you  must  grow  old; 
You  will  decay — ^but  I  shall  then  be  cold; 
Time  seems  indeed  to  count  in  his  swiA  pace, 
Twice  o^er  to  me  my  days  of  youthful  grace. 
Survive  me  then — but  let  my  words  be  graven 
Upon  your  path  along  old  age  to  heaven; 
And  good  old  dame,  beside  the  cheerful  fire, 
Repeat  the  songs  which  did  thy  friend  inspire. 

When  all  eyes  seek  upon  your  wrinkled  brow 
Those  charming  traits  which  have  inspired  me  no^ 
To  sweet  description — one  may  then  enquire, 
**What  was  this  much  wept  friend  and  tender  siiet*' 
Then,  dearest,  paint  mine  ardent  lover*s  tears. 
My  sweet  delirium— e'en  my  jealous  fears. 
And,  good  old  dame,  beside  the  cheerful  fire. 
Repeat  the  songs  which  did  thy  friend  inspire. 

Some  one  will  ask,  "And  did  he  lovely  proveV* 

Without  a  bluah  you'll  say,  "He  had  my  love.'* 

"Did  a  mean  thought  or  act  debase  him  evert'* 

With  honest  pride  you  can  reply,  "No,  never;'* 

And  say  that  with  k  tender  joyous  heart 

To  tune  an  amorous  lute  he  learned  the  art. 

And  good  old  dame,  beside  the  cheerful  fire 

Repeat  the  songs  which  did  thy  firiend  inspire.  Jk 
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sion  is  not  so  much  to  become  acquainted  with  it,  for  he  kn< 
it  already  by  a  previous  intuition;  but  kindly  to  impart  w 
he  brings,  and  what  it  so  much  needs.  He  forces  his  way 
to  its  secret  depths,  less  to  search  out  what  is  there,  than  tc 
them  full  of  his  own  essence.  He  struggles  upward  wit 
longing  once  more  to  partake  of  that  element  from  whict 
sprung.  Every  thing  which  he  expresses  stands  related  Xi 
everlasting  Whole,  an  eternal  Good,  an  unchanging  Truth 
infinite  Beauty,  whose  influence  he  seeks  to  quicken  in  e^ 
heart.  The  particulars  of  earthly  knowledge  which  he 
tains,  melt  down  into  his  method,  and  as  smoke  vanL 
away  in  the  air^  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  power  of  his  style. 

But  Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  upon  the  e^ 
like  a  man  who  b  to  build  a  home  there.  Here  he  b, 
here  he  must  work  and  act.  He  examines  the  soil,  but 
deeper  than  to  a  solid  foundation.  What  lies  beneath  tl 
down  to  the  ccfntre,  is  to  him  indifferent.  He  measures  oi 
ground  plan  of  vast  extent;  from  all  quarters  he  brings  togel 
materials — ^joins  them  regularly  together-^-and  thus  his  du 
ing  rises,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  on  high;  while  Plato  s€ 
the  heavens  like  an  obelisk,  or  rather  like  a  pointed  flame. 

And  when  two  such  men,  who  in  a  certain  sense  divide 
man  nature  between  them,  stand  forward  as  distinct  reprej 
tatives  of  splendid  qualities,  not  easily  united  together — hai 
had  the  fortune  fully  to  develope  themselves,  and  entirelj 
express  all  that  was  developed  within  them;  that  too,  not 
short  laconic  aphorisms  like  the  answers  of  an  oracle,  bul 
complete,  thorough,  and  various  works;  and  when  these  w< 
have  been  preserved  for  the  good  of  humanityi  and  alw 
have  been  more  or  less  studied  and  considered;  it  foil 
naturally  that  the  world,  so  far  as  it  can  be  looked  upon 
susceptible  and  thoughtful,  must  give  itself  to  the  one  or 
other,  must  recognize  the  one  or  the  other  as  its  mas 
teacher,  and  guide. 

This  necessity  evinces  itself  most  clearly  in  the  interpn 
tion  of  the  sacred  scriptures.  These  writings  with  the  cha 
ter  of  self-dependence,  wonderful  originality,  variety,  tots 
and  unboyindedness  of  their  contents — yet  brought  no  rule 
which  they  might  be  measured.  It  must  be  sought  from  w 
out.  And  so  the  whole  body  of  those  .who  went  to  work  u 
them,  Jews  and  Christians,  Heathens  and  Saints,  Chi 
Fathers  and  Heretics,  Councils  and  Popes,  Reformers 
Infidels — interpreting  and  explaining,  connecting  and  j 
P'yi'igf  expounding  and  applying — went  to  work  conscioi 
or  unconsciously,  either  in  the  Platonic  or  the  Aristote 
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I  think,  a  very  obliging  fellow.  In  the  way  this  morning  he 
sang  us  two  Gaelic  songs,  one  made  by  a  Mrs.  Brown,  on  her 
husband's  being  drowned,  the  other  a  Jacobin  one  on  Charles 
Stuart.     For  some  days.  Brown  has  been  enquiring  out  his 

?;enealogy  here.  He  thinks  his  grand-father  came  from  Long 
sland.  He  got  a  parcel  of  people  about  him  at  a  cottage  door 
last  evening,  chatted  with  one  who  had  been  a  Miss  Brown, 
and  who,  f  think,  from  a  likeness,  must  be  a  relation.  He 
talked  with  the  old  woman — flattered  a  young  one — kissed  a 
child  who  was  afraid  of  his  spectacles,  and  finally  drank  a  pint 
of  milk.  They  handle  his  spectacles  as  we  do  a  sensitive  leaf. 
July  26.  Well,  we  had  a  most  wretched  walk  of  it  37  miles 
across  the  Island  of  Mull,  and  then  we  crossed  to  lona  or 
Icolmkill;  from  Icolmkill,  we  took  a  boat  at  a  bargain  to  take 
us  to  StafTa,  and  land  us  at  the  rear  of  Loch  Nagsd,  where  we 
should  only  have  to  walk  half  the  distance  to  Obanagain,  and 
on  a  better  road.  All  this  is  well  passed  and  done,  with  this 
singular  piece  of  luck,  that  there  was  an  intermission  in  the 
bad  weather  just  as  we  saw  StafTa,  at  which  it  is  impossible 
to  land  but  in  a  tolerable  cakn  sea.  But  I  will  first  mention 
Icolmkill.  I  know  not  whether  you  ever  heard  much  about 
this  Island;  I  never  did  before  I  came  nish  it;  it  is  rich  in  the 
most  interesting  antiquities.  Who  would  expect  to  find  the 
ruins  of  a  fine  cathedral  church,  of  cloister  colleges,  monaste- 
ries and  nunneries  in  so  remote  an  island?  The  beginning  of 
these  things  was  in  the  sixteenth  century,  under  the  supersti- 
tion of  a  ivould  be  Bishop-saint,  who  landed  from  Ireland,  and 
chose  the  spot  for  its  beauty;  for  at  that  time  the  now  treeless 
place  was  covered  with  magnificent  woods.  Columba  in  the 
Gaelic  is  Colm,  signifying  dove;  Kill  signifies  church;  and  I  is 
as  good  as  Island;  so  l-colm-kill  means  the  Island  of  St.  Colum- 
ba's  Church.  Now  this  Saint  Columba  became  the  Dominic 
of  the  Barbarian  Christians  of  the  North,  and  was  famed  also 
far  south;  but  more  especially  was  reverenced  by  the  Scots, 
the  Picts,  the  Norwegians,  the  Irish.  In  the  course  of  years, 
perhaps,  the  Island  was  considered  the  most  holy  ground  of  the 
north,  and  the  old  kings  of  the  above  mentioned  nations  chose  it 
for  their  burial  place.  We  were  shown  a  spot  in  the  church- 
yard where  they  say  61  kings  are  buried — 41  Scotch  from 
Fergus  2d  to  Macbeth,  8  Irish,  4  Norwegian,  and  one  French. 
They  lie  in  rows  compact.  Then  we  were  shown  other  mat- 
ters of  later  date,  but  still  very  ancient — many  tombs  of  High* 
land  chieftains,  their  eflligies  in  complete  armour,  face  upwards, 
black  and  moss-covereo — abbots  and  bishops  of  the  Esland 
always  one  of  the  chief  clans.    There  were  plenty  of  Macleans 
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piness  of  heaven,  will  be  eternally  progressive — that  as  graa 
>added  to  grace,  so  will  glory  be  added  to  glory.  But  on  wl 
does  the  growth  of  the  moral  and  religious  nature  depend! 
answer — on  trial — trial  that  demands  and  produces  efibrt,  j 
effort  expands  and  strengthens.  What  is  good  iu  man,  can 
more  grow  without  a  system  of  trials,  than  the  flowers  that  1 
your  garden  paths,  without  the  alternating  rain  and  sunshi 
We  are  then  to  expect  (of  a  different  kind  undoubtedly,  fr 
what  they  have  been,)  but  we  are  to  expect  trials  in  heaven,  i 
xunong  others — trials  of  the  affections.  But  in  the  case  of 
mother,  whom  we  have  supposed,  would  aot  the  trials  of  the 
fections  which  she  undergoes^  eclipse  and  extinguish  all  h; 
piness?  I  think  not;  and  the  solution  of  the  difficulty,  is  in  pt 
found  in  a  principle  of  human  nature,  not  enough  obser\'ed. 
That  principle  is,  tha,t  in  proportion  as  one  becomes  better, 
derives  more  benefit  and  suffers  less  pain  from  the  same  tri 
A  trial  which  will  break  a  bad  man  down,  heart  and  ho 
make  him  nerveless  and  desperate — a  really  good  man  v 
bear  with  comparative  cheerfulness  and  resignation.  And  i 
only  does  he  suffer  less,  but  he  is  also  benefitted  more  than  I 
bacl  man.  I  do  not  attempt  here  to  account  for  this;  it 
enough  to  refer  to  it,  as  a  known  law  of  human  nature.  A 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  human  soul  in  heaven,  in  its  progr< 
toward  perfection  in  the  course  of  ages,  should  not  ultimate 
arrive  at  that  state  in  which,  though  environed  by  trials, 
shall  derive  a  good  without  pain  from  them — as  bees  draw  he 
ey,  unharmed,  from  the  very  bosom  of  poisonous  flowers. 
This  principle  will  in  part,  as  it  seems  to  me,  explain  how  t 
mother  n^ay  suffer  this  trial  of  her  affections  in  heaven,  a 
fitill  enjoy  the  happiness  of  heaven^  The  trial  will  call  c 
spiritual  powers  and  capacities  of  happiness  within  her,  il 
will  more  than  counterbalance  the  direct  pain  of  the  trial. 
So  the  mariner  at  first  thinks  that  the  mountain  wave  that  s 
preaches  and  casts  its  shadow,  like  night,  on  his  little  vessel 
the  gulf  below,  will  overtake  it.  But  instead  of  this,  such 
the  law  of  nature,  he  finds  that  his  vessel  ascends,  swan-lil 
till  it  rides  gracefully  on  its  summit,  with  the  broad  horiz 
around  and  the  bright  sky  above. 

Still  further:  on  earth,  a  good  parent  punishes  only  to  i 
form  a  child,  and  to  believe  that  on  earth  any  of  the  trials 
which  Providence  subjects  us,  are  meant  for  any  thing  but  o 
good,  is  but  one  remove  from  darkest  Atheism.  If  the  gre 
principles  of  Providence  are  not  changed  by  a  man's  goii 
from  one  country  to  another,  bv  dropping  the  flesh  that  ii 
ptiMpm  the  spirit,  by  flying— apd  if  the  ponstitutlcKQ  of  hiiiiu 
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"What  is  this,  and  what  art  thoal 
'Whisper'd  I,  and  touched  his  brow— 
What  art  thoo,  and  what  is  this! 
Whispered  I,  and  strove  to  kiss 
The  spirit*8  hand  to  wake  his  eyes — 
Up  he  started  in  a  trice — 
'*I  am  Lycidas,"  said  he, 
**Famed  in  faneral  minstrelsy. 
**This  was  architected  thus 
"By  the  greal  Oceanus. 
"Here  the  mighty  waters  play 
"Hollow  organs  all  the  day. 
"Here  by  turns  his  dolphins  all 
"Finy  palmers  great  and  small 
"Come  to  pay  devotion  due 
"Each  a  month  of  mass  must  rue. 
"Many  a  mortal  of  these  days 
** Dares  to  pass  our  sacred  ways 
**Dared  to  touch  audaciously 
"This  cathedral  of  the  sea. 


"I  have  been  the  pontiff  priest 
"Where  the  waters  never  rest, 
"Where  a  fledgy  sea-bird  choir 
"Soars  forever — holy  fire, 
"I  have  hid  from  mortal  man, 
"Proteus  is  my  sacristan. 
"But  the  stupid  eye  of  mortal 
"Hath  passed  beyond  the  rocky  portal, 
"So  forever  will  T  leave 
"Such  a  taint  and  soon  unweave 
"All  the  magic  of  the  place — 
"*Tis  now  free  to  stupid  face, 
"To  cuttere  and  to  fashion  boats, 
**To  cravats  and  to  petticoats. 
"The  great  sea  shall  wear  it  down, 
"For  its  fame  shall  not  be  blown 
"At  every  farthing  quadrille  dance.'' 
So  sayinff  with  a  spirit's  glance 
He  dived. 


I  am  sorry  I  am  so  indolent  as  to  write  such  stuff  as  this— 
it  can't  be  helped.  The  western  coast  of  Scotland  is  a  most 
strange  place;  it  is  composed  of  rocks,  mountains,  and  moun- 
tainous and  rocky  Islands,  intersected  by  Lochs.  You  can  go 
but  a  smaW  distance  any  where  from  salt  water  in  the  Hign- 
lands. 


Art.  5.— wisdom  OF  TOLERATION. 


STRIKING    EXTRACT    FROM    THE    EDINBURGH    REVIEW. 

We  will  not  be  deterred  by  any  fear  of  misrepresentation 
from  expressing  our  hearty  approbation  of  the  mild,  wise,  and 
eminently  Christian  manner  in  which  the  church  and  the  gov- 
ernment have  lately  acted  with  respect  to  blasphemous  pub- 
lications. We  praise  them  for  not  having  thought  it  necessary 
to  encircle  a  religion  pure,  merciful  and  philosophical, — a  reli- 
gion to  the  evidences  of  which  the  highest  intellects  have 
yielded,  with  the  defences  of  a  false  and  bloody  superstition. 
The  ark  of  God  was  never  taken  till  it  was  surrounded  with 
the  arms  of  earthly  defenders.  In  captivity,  its  sanctity  was 
sufficient  to  secure  it  from  insult,  and  to  lay  the  hostile  fiend 
prostrate  on  the  threshold  of  his  own  temple.  The  real  secu- 
rity of  Christianity  is  to  be  found  in  its  benevolent  n^oi 
in  its  exquisite  adaptation  to  the  human  heart,  in  the  ff 
with  which  its  scheme  accommodates  itself  to  Uie  cai 
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sion  is  not  so  much  to  become  acquainted  with  it,  for  he  kno 
it  already  by  a  previous  intuition;  but  kindly  to  imparl  wl 
he  brings,  and  what  it  so  much  needs.  He  forces  his  way 
to  its  secret  depths,  less  to  search  out  what  is  there,  than  to 
them  full  of  his  own  essence.  He  struggles  upward  witi 
longing  once  more  to  partake  of  that  element  from  which 
sprung.  Every  thing  which  he  expresses  stands  related  to 
everlasting  Whole,  an  eternal  Good,  an  unchanging  Truth, 
infinite  Beauty,  whose  influence  he  seeks  to  quicken  in  ev4 
heart.  The  particulars  of  earthly  knowledge  which  he 
tains,  melt  down  into  his  method,  and  as  smoke  vanisi 
away  in  the  air^  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  power  of  his  style. 

But  Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  upon  the  ea 
like  a  man  who  b  to  build  a  home  there.  Here  he  is,  i 
here  he  must  work  and  act.  He  examines  the  soil,  but 
deeper  than  to  a  solid  foundation.  What  lies  beneath  th 
down  to  the  centre,  is  to  him  indiflerent.  He  measures  ou 
ground  plan  of  vast  extent;  from  all  quarters  he  brings  tocetl 
materials — joins  them  regularly  together-*-and  thus  his  boi 
ing  rises,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  on  high;  while  Plato  sec 
the  heavens  like  an  obelisk,  or  rather  like  a  pointed  flame. 

And  when  two  such  men,  who  in  a  certain  sense  divide  1; 
man  nature  between  them,  stand  forward  as  distinct  represc 
tatives  of  splendid  qualities,  not  easily  united  together — havi 
had  the  fortune  fully  to  develope  themselves,  and  entirely 
express  all  that  was  developed  within  them;  that  too,  not 
short  laconic  aphorisms  like  the  answers  of  an  oracle,  but 
complete,  thorough,  and  various  works;  and  when  these  wor 
have  been  preserved  for  the  good  of  humanity,  and  alwa 
have  been  more  or  less  studied  and  considered;  it  follow 
naturally  that  the  world,  so  far  as  it  can  be  looked  upon 
susceptible  and  thoughtful,  must  give  itself  to  the  one  or  ti 
other,  must  recognize  the  one  or  the  other  as  its  masti 
teacher,  and  guide. 

This  necessity  evinces  itself  most  clearly  in  the  interpret 
tion  of  the  sacred  scriptures.  These  writings  with  the  chara 
ter  of  self-dependence,  wonderful  originality,  variety,  totali 
and  unboyindedness  of  their  contents — yet  brought  no  rule  I 
which  thev  might  be  measured.  It  must  be  sought  from  wit 
out.  And  so  the  whole  body  of  those  .who  went  to  work  up 
them,  Jews  and  Christians,  Heathens  and  Saints,  Chur 
Fathers  and  Heretics,  Councils  and  Popes,  Reformers  a 
Infidels — interpreting  and  explaining,  connecting  and  si 
P'yingf  expounding  and  applying — went  to  work  conscious 
or  unconsciously,  either  m  the  Platonic  or  the  Aristotelii 
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manner.  Instancing  only  the  Jewish  sphool,  the  talmudic 
and  cabalistic  mode  of  ti^ating  the  Bible,  is  a  proof  of  this. 

And  as  in  interpreting  and  applying  spripture,  so  also  in 
interpreting,  carrying  forward,  and  applying  scientific  know- 
ledge, the  whole  banid  of  students  fell  into  twp  parties.  If  we 
look  at  the  letter  sages  and  scholars  of  Afric^,  especially  Egypt, 
how  every  thing  inclines  toward  the  Platonic  mode  of  investi^ 
gation.  If  we  look  at  the  Asiatics,  we  find  a  stronger  tendency 
toward  the  method  of  Aiistotle,  as  in  later  times  was  strikingly 
seen  among  the  Arabians. 

And  like  nations,  so  also  are  centuries  divided  by  a  reverence 
for  Plato  or  Aristotle,  now  peaceful,  now  violently  contentious. 
And  it  is  a  great  advantage  of  our  own  time,  that  our  esteem 
for  the  two  is  equally  balanced— even  as  Raphael,  in  his  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  school  of  Athens,  has  introduced  both, 
and  placed  them  opposite  to  each  other. 


A^T.  7.— OIJ  THE  RECOGNITION  QF  FRIENDS 

HEREAFTER. 

An  objection  that  weighs  with  great  force  on  some  minds, 
against  the  probability  of  friends  recognizing  each  other  after 
death,  is  the  following — that  it  would  blight  the  happiness  of 
Heaven.  For  example,  were  the  most  virtuous  and  pious 
mother  that  ever  lived,  to  have  a  vicious  son,  and  to  recognize 
him  hereafter,  would  not  the  spectacle  of  his  misery  drag  her 
down  from  the  happiness  of  heaven  to  a  wretchedness,  scarce 
less  than  his  own  ?  Such  questions,  those  taught  of  sorrow  and 
trial,  and  to  be  human  is  to  know  Sorrow,  wul  ask.  We  hear 
such  questions  from  others ;  we  ask  them  in  the  silent  mourn- 
ings of  our  own  hearts.  It  seems  to  us,  that  the  diflSculty  arises 
from  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  nature  of  heaven,  and  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  virtue  and  trial. 

We  have,  perhaps,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  trials  of  the 
good,  will  end  with  death.  To  say  that  they  will,  is  to  doom 
the  good  to  a  perfectly  stationary,  instead  of  a  progressive  hap- 
piness. Permanent  happiness  is  the  result  of,  and  proportioned 
to  the  degree  of  expansion  and  action  of  the  moral  and  reli- 

S'ous  faculties  and  afiections.  If  a  man  ceases  to  grow  better, 
s  happiness  ceases  to  increase.  If  one's  affections  are  station* 
ary,  then  the  happiness,  whose  fountain  is  the  love  of  man  andj 
pod,  will  be  stationary.    Whereas,  life  believe,  that  the 
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!  piness  of  heaven,  will  be  eternally  progressive — that  as  graa 

i  >idded  to  grace,  so  will  glory  be  added  to  glory.     But  on  wl 

j  does  the  growth  of  the  moral  and  religious  nature  depend! 

1  answer — on  trial — trial  that  demands  and  produces  efibrt,  a 

effort  expands  and  strengthens.     What  is  good  in  man,  can 

I  more  grow  without  a  system  of  trials,  than  the  flow^ers  that  li 

I  your  garden  paths,  without  the  alternating  rain  and  sunshii 

i  We  are  then  to  expect  (of  a  different  kind  undoubtedly,  fn 

what  they  have  been,)  but  we  are  to  expect  triajs  in  hoaven,  a 

xunong  others — trials  of  the  affections.     But  in  the  case  of  t 

mother,  whona  we  have  supposed,  would  xiot  the  trials  of  the  \ 

fections  which  she  undergoes^  eclipse  and  extinguish  all  ha 

piness?    I  think  notj  and  the  solution  of  the  difficulty,  is  in  pai 

found  in  a  principle  of  hun^an  nature,  not  enough  observed.- 

That  principle  is,  tha,t  in  proportion  as  one  becomes  better,  1 

derives  more  benefit  and  suffers  less  pain  from  the  same  tria 

A  trial  which  will  break  a  bad  man  down,  heart  and  hop 

make  him  nerveless  and  desperate — a  really  good  man  wi 

bear  with  comparative  cheerfulness  and  resignation.     And  nc 

only  does  he  suffer  less,  but  he  is  also  benefitted  more  than  th 

bad  man.     I  do  not  attempt  here  to  account  for  this;  it  i 

enough  to  refer  to  it,  as  a  known  law  of  human  nature.     Am 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  humau  spul  in  heaven,  in  its  progres 

toward  perfection  in  the  course  of  ages,  should  not  ultimatel] 

arrive  at  that  state  in  which,  though  environed  by  trials,  i 

shall  derive  a  good  without  pain  from  them — ^as  bees  draw  hon 

ey,  unharmed,  from  the  very  bosom  of  poisonous  flowers.— 

This  principle  will  in  part,  as  it  seems  to  me,  explain  how  th< 

mother  may  suffer  this  trial  of  her  affections  in  heaven,  anc 

still  enjoy  the  happiness  of  heaven.     The  trial  will  call  ou 

spiritual  powers  and  capacities  of  happiness  within  her,  tha 

will  more  than  counterbalance  the  direct  pain  of  the  trial.— 

So  the  mariner  at  first  thinks  that  the  mountain  wave  that  ap 

proaches  and  casts  its  shadow,  like  night,  on  his  little  vessel  u 

the  ffulf  below,  will  overtake  it.     But  instead  of  this,  such  i 

the  law  of  nature,  he  finds  that  his  vessel  ascends,  swan-like 

till  it  rides  gracefully  on  its  summit,  with  the  broad  horizoi 

around  and  the  bright  sky  above. 

Still  further:  on  earth,  a  good  parent  punishes  only  to  re 
form  a  child,  and  to  believe  that  on  earth  any  of  the  trials  tc 
which  Providence  subjects  us,  are  meant  for  any  thing  but  oui 
good,  is  but  one  remove  from  darkest  Atheism.  If  the  greai 
principles  of  Providence  are  not  changed  by  a  man's  goin{ 
from  one  country  to  another,  by  dropping  the  flesh  that  im 
^naons  the  spirit,  by  flying— a^d  if  the  coostitutl^  of  hunum 
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nature  is  not  subverted  by  death  (a  change  which  apparently 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  constitution  of  the  soul,)  so  that  man 
does  not  loose  his  moral  freedom — then  surely  we  may  at  least 
hope  that  all  trials  and  sufferings  in  the  next  life,  will  have  a 
beneficent  purpose ;  and  that  purpose,  to  reform  the  evil  that 
they  may  be  fitted  for  happiness,  and  to  improve  the  good  that 
they  may  be  fitted  for  greater  happiness.  If  there  be  hope  that 
things  are  so,  then  may  the  mother,  while  she  suffers  at  seeing 
the  sufferings  and  guilt  of  her  child,  also  see  that  his  sufferings 
are  but  the  lancet  and  the  fire,  necessary  to  extirpate  the  dis- 
ease of  guilt,  and  to  fit  him  for  a  healthy  and  enduring  happiness. 

The  difficulty  proposed  for  solution,  arises  from  expecting 
that  man  in  heaven  shall  have  perfect  and  infinite  happiness : 
forgetting  that  the  All  Perfect  One  can  alone  be  infinitely  hap- 
py;  and  from  forgetting  that  to  the  purification  and  growth  of 
"what  is  good,  trial  is  necessary;  while  as  goodness  mcreases, 
the  same  trial  is  the  source  of  diminishing  pain,  and  increasitig 
benefit.  But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  on  these  subjects,  we 
speculate  but  darkly.  These  are  subjects  on  which  revelation 
has  not  dwelt,  and  on  which  reason  utters  only  vague  intima- 
tions. As  we  penetrate  into  these  mysterious  regions  of  spec- 
ulation, we  are  like  one  who  passes  into  a  vast  cavern,  its 
roof  supported  by  columns  of  rocks;  its  sluggish  streams  wind- 
ing and  murmuring  away  into  obscure  abysses — while  the 
light  that  is  thrown  in  through  the  narrow  opening,  cas^ts  dis- 
torting shadows  that  often  blind  and  lead  us  astray,  instead  of 
guiding  us  aright.  Such  often  is  the  light  of  reason  thrown 
forward  into  futurity — sufficient  to  show  that  there  are  mys- 
teries to  be  revealed,  but  insufficient  to  disclose  the  nature  of 
those  mysteries  to  our  eyes. 

As  an  examjite  of  what  we  mean,  when  we  say  that  though 
the  direct  action  of  trial  may  be  most  painful,  it  may,  if  rightly 
met,  ultimately  open  deeper  and  fuller  fountains  of  happiness 
than  it  closes,  we  will  give  almost  the  very  words  of  a  childless 
widow. 

My  husband  died,  and  then  disease  seized  on  my  children, 
and  they  were  taken,  one  by  one.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  I  had  lain  those  in  whom  my  heart  was  bound  up,  in  the 
grave.  Oh!  they  were  many,  many  bitter  tears  that  I  shed. 
The  world  was  dark.  The  very  voice  of  consolation  was  a 
pain.  I  could  sit  by  the  side  of  my  friend,  but  could  not  hear 
him  speak  of  my  departed  ones.  My  affliction  was  too  deep 
to  be  shared.  It  seemed  as  if  God  himself  had  deserted  me. 
I  was  alone.  The  places  at  the  table  and  the  fireside  remaix 
ed — but  they  who  filled  them  were  gone.    Oh  the  lonelinei 
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as  it  had  been  a  tomb»  of  my  chamber.  How  blessed 
deep!  For  then  the  dead  lived  again.  They  were  all  arc 
me.  My  youngest  child  and  last,  sat  on  my  knee — she  la 
up  in  my  arms,  she  uttered  my  name  with  infant  joyousi 
and  that  sweet  tone  was  as  if  an  angel  had  spoken  to  my 
souL  But  the  dream  vanished,  and  the  dreary  morning  bi 
and  I  waked  and  prayed — and  I  sought  forgiveness  even  v 
I  uttered  it  for  my  unholy  prayer — prayed  that  God  woul 
me  lie  down  in  the  grave  side  by  side  with  my  children 
husband. 

But  better  thoughts  came.    In  my  grief  I  remembered 

though  my  loved  ones  were  separated  from  me,  the  s 

Father — tne  same  Infinite  Love,  watched  over  them  as  "p 

they  were  by  my  fireside.    We  were  divided,  but  only  f 

season.    And  by  degrees  my  grief  grew  calmer.     But  s 

then,  my  thoughts  have  been  more  in  that  world,  where  1 

have  gone  than  in  this.    I  do  not  remember  less,  but  I 

forward  and  upward  more.     I  learned  the  worth  of  Pn 

and  Reliance.     Would  that  I  could  express  to  every  moa 

how  the  stin^  is  taken  away  from  the  ^rief  of  one,  who  y 

a  true  and  full  heart  puts  her  trust  m  God.     I  can  n< 

again  go  into  the  gay  world.     The  pleasures  of  this  world 

no  longer  pleasures  to  me.     But  I  have  trust  and  hope 

confidence.     I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.     I  know 

God  ever  watches  over  his  children.     And  in  my  desolal 

this  faith  of  the  heart  has  long  enabled  me  to  feel,  a  difle 

kind  of  pleasure  indeed,  but  a  far  deeper,  though  more  » 

joy,  than  the  pleasures  of  this  world  ever  gave  me  even  i^ 

youth  and  health  and  friends,  all  conspired  to  give  them  t 

keenest  relish. 

"You  have  learned  in  your  own  heart,"  I  said,  "tha 
trials  are  not  evils." 

It  was  with  eyes  up-turned  to  heaven,  and  gushing  over 
tears,  not  tears  of  sorrow,  but  gratitude,  and  with  a  rac 
countenance,  that  she  answerea,  in  a  tone  so  mild,  so  rap 
if  her  heart  were  speaking  to  her  God, — *It  has  been  gooc 
me  that  I  have  been  afflicted.^  b. 
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Art.  8.— homeward  BOUND. 

Written  off  St.  Helena,  Aug.  6, 1835;  Lot.  25  deg.  29  min. 

Long.  3  deg.  19  min. 

1 

Rolling  down  to  St.  Helena,  homeward  bound  we  go, 
Right  before  the  south-east  trades  that  fresh  and  strong! j  blow, 
With  studding  sails  'low  and  aloft,  all  full  and  dnwing  well, 
Merrily  we  roll  along  before  the  hearing  swell. 

9 

See  here  and  there  an  albatross  around  the  yessel  sails, 

With  snowy  head,  and  broad  brown  wings,  which  fan  the  southern  galea, 

And,  wheeling  on  untiring  wings,  the  speckled  pigeons  glide. 

Now,  darting  right  across  her  bows,  now  close  along  her  side. 

S 

l^*re  fifly  days  from  Java  Head,  and  homeward  bound  are  we. 

And  in  another  fifty  days,  in  Boston  Bay  we'll  be— 

For  we  the  cape  of  storms  have  passed,  and  all  our  perils  o'er, 

Will  think  of  those  whp  look  for  us,  upon  our  natiye  shore. 

4 
Our  natiye  shore,  our  native  shore — a  year  has  passed  away, 
Since  lessening  in  the  distahce  its  hills  behind  us  lay. 
And  of  that  band  of  friends  of  whom,  we  on  that  day  took  leave. 
How  many  may  there  be  whose  loss  we  soon  shall  have  to  grieve. 

5 

Begone!  ye  sad  and  gloomy  thoughts,  and  let  us  hope  the  best. 
And  blow  ye  winds  and  waft  us  soon  unto  the  far  off  West, 
Where  many  an  anxious  look  is  cast  upon  the  ocean  strand, 
By  mothers,  wives  and  sisters,  a  fond  expecting  band. 

6 

Haul  up  the  mainsail  quick,  my  boys,  and  lower  the  spanker  too^ 
The  wind's  dead  aft  as  it  can  blow,  no  good  those  sails  can  do- 
Eight  knots  we're  running  by  the  log,  all  foaming  is  the  sea, 
An4  rolling  dqwi)  to  St.  Helena,  homeward  bound  are  we!  s.  c.  c. 
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j  Abt.  9.— HELPS  TO  EDUCATION,  NOT  A 

I  WAYS  HELPS. 

I 

I  Often  in  considering  our  intellectual  and  moral  privi! 

j  we  are  apt  to  find  cause  of  boasting,  where  we  should  r 

see  reason  for  greater  caution  and  renewed  activity, 
cause  ours  is  peculiarly  the  age  of  schools,  colleges,  and 
naries  of  religious  instruction,  we  are  too  ready  to  infer 
it  is  the  age  of  sound  learnings  true  wisdom  and  piety, 
cause  the  opportunities  for  education  which  we  enjoy  ai 
far  superior  to  those  which  our  fathers  enjoyed,  we  an 
apt  to  look  back  upon  the  days  of  slender  opportunities 
feelings  of  pride  and  pity:  as  if  we  lived  at  a  time  not  only  y 
knowledge  is  spread  far  and  wide,  but  when  w£sdom  and 
strength  of  mind  are  equally  common  and  easy  to  be  obtai 
We  are  apt  to  forget  that  as  we  surpass  our  fathers  in 
means,  the  outward  means,  of  Education,  so  there  is  j 
reason  to  fear  that  we  shall  be  surpassed  by  them  in  that 
dom  which  is  the  fruit  of  real  experience^and  that  self-ed 
tion,  which  many  a  pereevering  mind  had  ardently  pHroseci 
long  before  books  were  so  plenty  as  they  now  are,  or  sch 
were  as  common  and  accessible. 

Now,  it  is  a  plain  truth  that  without  self-education — witJ] 
the  mind's  intense  action  and  earnest  development  of  its  c 
powers,  the  direct  means  of  instruction,  which  are  fumis 
by  schools  and  colleges,  and  their  indirect  means  which  spi 
from  the  influence  of  the  world  around  us,  from  associa 
from  the  events  that  happen  to  us,  in  short  from  our  own  < 
ward  experience,  will  avail  little.  Those  are  useful  only 
so  far  as  by  them  the  mind  rouses  its  own  powers  and  bri 
them  to  the  work.  Without  the  mind's  own  action,  all 
means  of  instruction  which  this  and  all  other  ages  have 
rived  are  useless,  and  as  has  been  truly  said,  "might  as  well 
heaped  on  a  dead  man  or  on  a  statue." 

This  truth  seems  plain  enough,  too  plain  to  be  stated,  i^ 
it  not  so  often  forgotten.  We  seem  often  to  suppose  t 
there  is  a  magic  power  in  scJiobls  and  in  colleges,  to  unfold  t 
strengthen  the  mind;  and  that  the  pilgrim  to  the  seat  of  sciei 
is  as  sure  of  gaining  his  object  as  the  pilgrims  of  old  i| 
thought  sure  of  gaining  a  saint's  favor  or  a  deity's  smiles, 
a  journey  to  some  hallowed  shrine.  It  seems  to  be  thoug 
that  the  machinery  of  instruction  is  now  so  perfect,  that 
faculties  can  be  developed  and  the  mind  formed  by  the  m 
mechanism  of  system. 
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I  remember  seeing  a  very  amusing  English  caricature  of  the 
probable  progress  of  arts  and  sciences  in  this  century.  In 
this  drawing  there  appeared  railroads  of  such  wonderful  con- 
struction, that  hotels  of  large  dimensions  were  carried  along 
the  tracks,  and  the  boarders,  instead  of  bein^  put  to  the  trouble 
of  getting  into  cars,  were  quietly  smoking  their  cigars  on  the 
piazzas,  and  thus  journeying  at  their  ease  whithersoever  they 
would.  And  there  were  balloons  quietly  sailing  through  the 
air,  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  comfortably  and  socially 
seated  in  them  as  if  in  a  sleigh  or  a  carriage.  And  most  re- 
markable of  all,  there  appeared  a  man  walking  the  streets, 
bearing  aloft  a  large  placard,  declaring  that  a  cast  iron  minis- 
ter would  preach  by  steam,  at  a  specified  time  and  place. 
Now,  ludicrous  as  this  last  notion  seems,  it  is  no  more  ludi- 
crous than  the  opinions  of  those  who  exaggerate  the  worth  of 
the  mere  outward  means  of  knowledge  and  the  systems  of 
instruction,  as  if  these  advantages  would  in  themselves  make 
up  for  lack  of  mental  effort,  and  dispense  with  the  learner's 
voluntary  energies.  For  the  best  school  books,  the  most  in- 
genious systems  of  instruction  can  no  more  form  and  strengthen 
the  mind,  without  its  own  energetic  effort,  than  an  iron 
machine  can  compose  and  deliver  an  eloquent  sermon,  or 
originate  a  sublime  poem.  Whether  surrounded  by  all  the 
books  in  the  world,  or  without  a  single  book  to  read,  whether 
in  the  best  seminaries  in  our  l£vpd  or  in  a  log  hut,  which  the 
schoolmaster  has  never  approached,  a  man  must  rouse  his  own 
powers,  if  they  are  ever  roused;  he  must  educate  himself,  if  he 
is  ever  educated. 

In  speaking  of  self-education,  we  are  too  apt  to  think  of  it 
only  in  connection  with  those  persons  who  have  enjoyed  no 
opportunities  of  regular  instruction,  those  men,  who  could 
hardly  find  a  book  to  read,  or  a  lamp  to  light  then  in  their 
studies.  But  there  is  peculiar  reason  why  the  youth  of  our 
own  day  should  consider  themselves  as  called  to  the  work  of 
self-education;  for  if  they  do  not  give  themselves  up  to  this 
work,  they  will  find,  that  with  all  their  boasted  advantages, 
they  will  fall  behind  their  fathers  in  true  wisdom  and  strength 
of  mind;  they  will  find  that  thev  have  trusted  too  much  in 
their  privileges,  a,nd  been  blindecf  into  a»  confidence  in  merely 
outward  opportunities,  a  confidence  which  a  sad,  though  too 
taiidy  experience  will  not  fail  to  dispel. 

Indeed,  much  as  we  ought  to  appreciate  the  means  of  in- 
formation, which  almost  all  persons  enjoy  in  our  own  day,  it 
fnust  be  acknowledged,  that  we  are  exposed  to  some  dangers 
4o  which  those  self-taught  men,  whom  we  are  wont  to  pity  for 
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being  destitute  of  these  advantages,  were  not  exposed.  T 
self-taught  men — a  Franklin,  a  Rittenhouse,  a  Ferguso 
Roger  Sherman,  or  a  Murray  were  thrown  entirely  upon  1 
own  resources.  They  saw  clearly  that  the  work  of  Educa 
if  performed  at  all,  must  be  performed  by  their  own  h 
they  were  not  led  to  put  a  false  trust  in  the  aid  of  teaehe 
systems  of  instruction.  They  took  the  helm  iato  their 
hands,  and  steered  their  course  with  the  energy  and  enterp 
natural  to  those,  who  know  that  their  destiny  depend 
their  own  effort.  On  this  account  there  was  much  in  t 
circumstances  that  we  might  well  envy,  however  much 
nominal  advantages  may  be  superior  to  theirs.  Conf 
the  difficulties,  with  which  Franklin  struggled.  There 
strength  flowing  to  him  from  these  very  difficulties:  these  qi 
ened  his  enterprise:  opposition  armed  him  with  fresh  ene 
Consider  Rittenhouse,  our  other  self-taught  great  philosop 
The  young  student  of  astronomy  of  our  own  day,  provi 
with  the  best  text  books,  the  best  maps  and  illustrations, 
perhaps  lazily  pouring  over  them,  might  have  been  prove 
by  very  opposition  to  the  study,  had  he  been  obliged 
Rittenhouse,  to  chalk  over  his  father's  fences  and  ploughs, 
lack  of  proper  dia^ams  and  writing  materials.  ,  Consider 
preat  astronomer,  Ferguson — a  self-taught  man,  eraploved 
his  early  years  as  a  shepherd,  while  his  flock  were  feed 
around  him,  he  used  to  busy  himself  in  making  the  models 
mills,  spinning-wheels,  &c.  during  the  day,  and  during 
night  in  studying  the  stars,  like  his  predecessors  of  Chalc 
With  his  miserable  astronomical  apparatus  of  threads  \ 
beads,  he  learned  truths  that  have  never  entered  the  headi 
many  of  the  highly  favored  students  of  astronomy  of  our  d 
who  enjoy  the  company  of  philosophers,  and  are  permittee 
frequent  the  proudest  halls  of  science.  Consider  again 
early  years  of  Alexander  Murray,  of  Scotland,  a  self-tauj 
man  and  as^  great  a  linguist  as  ever  lived.  With  no  ot 
book  than  a  fittle  catechism,  which  was  commonly  locked 
as  being  too  good  for  ordinary  use,  and  with  no  other  si 
than  the  board  of  an  old  wool  card,  and  no  better  per 
than  a  brand,  snatched  from  the  fire,  he  laid  the  foundation 
a  better  education  than  he  would  probably  ever  have  aoquir 
had  he  been  pampered  in  the  lap  of  indulgence,  and  surrounc 
as  so  many  of  the  youth  of  our  day  with  the  best  facilities 
instruction. 

Now,  if  the  right  view  of  education  prevailed,  the  sa 
spirit  that  inspired  these  self-taught  men  would  be  carr 
into  all  our  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning;  we  should  tt 
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consider,  that  not  only  they  who  have  narrow  opportunities, 
but  that  all,  whether  in  school  or  out  of  school,  much  favored 
with  advantages,  or  little  favored,  should  take  the  business  of 
education  into  their  own  hands;  that  in  short  there  is  but  one 
kind  of  education  that  is  good  for  any  thing,  and  that  is  self- 
education.  It  is  from  lack  of  adopting  this  right  view,  that  so 
much  less  effect  is  produced  by  the  immense  improvements  in 
systems  of  education,  than  might  be  expected  to  be  produced, 
and  so  much  dullness  and  inefficacy  pervades  our  seminaries 
of  learning.  The  young  act  on  the  principle,  that  they  are 
sent  to  school  and  to  college  to  be  educated,  rather  than  to  edu- 
cate themselves.  They  tnus  give  themselves  up  passive  in- 
struments into  the  teacher's  hand,  as  if  the  labor  were  his, 
rather  than  their  own.  Thus  many  a  youns  man  who  has 
enjoved  years  of  instruction,  and  all  the  advantages  which 
wealth  can  bestow,  has  failed  of  acquiring  as  much  true  wis- 
dom and  strength  of  mind  as  his  father  possessed  at  a  like  age, 
who  had  perhaps  but  six  or  twelve  weeks  schooling  in  uie 
year  and  that  probably  not  of  the  best  kind,  nor  continued 
many  years. 

And  here  we  may  insist  on  a  distinction  that  is  obvious 
enough  in  itself,  but  too  often  unheeded,  the  distinction  be- 
tween knowledge  and  true  wisdom,  or  true  strength  of  mind. 
It  is  clear,  that  a  man  may  know  all  the  events  that  history 
records;  he  may  have  read  all  the  books  that  have  ever  been 
^written,  and  may  remember  all  he  has  read,  and  yet  be  little 
wise,  and  have  little  power  of  intellect.  Yet  we  are  apt  to 
suppose,  that  because  knowledge  is  now  widely  diffused,  power 
of  mind  is  equally  well  spread;  that  because  the  most  valuable 
information  may  now  be  obtained  by  every  man,  even  at  his 
own  fireside,  true  wisdom  is  equally  universal.  A  greater 
mistake  cannot  be  made.  Knowledge  indeed  is  power,  ac- 
cording to  the  oft  quoted  saying  of  Lord  Bacon.  But  it  is 
power,  not  when  it  is  merely  retained  in  the  memory,  but 
when  the  mind  takes  hold  of  it  with  a  strong  grasp,  penetrates 
into  its  inner  principles,  and  converts  into  living  truth  that 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  but  an  array  of  dead  mate- 
rials. 

I  might  go  on  and  endeavor  to  point  out  instances  of  a  lack 
of  originality  and  freshness,  and  to  speak  of  the  tame  uniformity 
of  mind  which  prevails  in  our  own  day  in  consequence  of  the 
wrong  views  and  practice  in  relation  to  self-education,  and  the 
wrong  value  attached  to  the  mere  machine  work  of  education. 
I  mignt  speak  of  the  master  minds  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
show  how  much  of  their  greatness  may  be  attributed  to  th^ 
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I 

beinff  compelled  to  work  out  their  own  education— even 

wealthiest  of  them  being  compelled  to  seek  for  instruction 

'  foreign  parts,  and  even  then  to  avail  themselves  of  it  by 

I  most  intense  labor.     But  I  pass  on  to  say  a  word  of  the  n( 

\  of  self-formed  men,  as  respects  our  political,  moral,  and  r 

;  gious  interests. 

I  The  same  sort  of  influences  that  are  breaking  down 

I  originality  of  individual  intellects  by  subjecting  them  to 

machinery  of  system,  and  stamping  with  the  same   star 

minds  which  Providence  has  so  wiselv  and  wonderfully  nu 

to  difier,  is  at  work  in  the  political  and  reli^ous  world.     Pa 

spirit  in  politics  and  the  tyranny  of  association  among  ma 

religious  bodies,  is  taking  away  much  of  the  just  independei 

of  individual  minds.     Public  opinion,  that  despot  of  our  coi 

try,  takes  from  many  minds  their  natural  freedom,  and  ma 

thousands,  who  should  think  and  act  for  themselves,  with  i 

brand  of  moral  slavery.     Thus  there  are  myriads  among 

who  are  as  much  the  slaves  of  other  men's  minds  or  of  1 

multitude's  will,  as  if  they  owned  the  sway  of  a  Pope,  or  h 

their  ideas  cast  in  the  unalterable  mould  of  Hindostan 

China. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  men  were  called  upon 

have  minds^of  their  own  and  Aiergies  of  their  own,  it  is  no 

Each  man  is  called  upon  to  do  justice  by  his  own  efforts, 

his  own  individual  faculties — to  form  opinions  and  pursue 

line  of  conduct  for  himself  and  not  hide  himself  among  t 

multitude,  and  be  borne  along  with  the  crowd,  as  a  feather  < 

the  tide.     Bold  and  independent  minds  are  needed,  who  c 

stand  against  the  shock  of  multitudes,  and  be  deaf  to  the  voi 

of  party.     Such  spirits  are  needed,  for,  now-a-days,  both 

politics,  philanthropy  and  religion,  measures  are  carried  f 

ward  too  much  by  crowdings  and  huzzas.     "Things  go  t 

much  by  noise  and  hurra,"  savs  a  strong-minded  man,  w 

has  always  thought  and  acted  ^or  himself:  the  shout  is  rais< 

up  with  it,  up  with  it,  and  up  it  goes:  down  with  it,  doi 

with  it,  and  down  it  goes." 

Let  each  man  be  true  to  his  own  nature — ^let  him  feel  tl 

God  has  given  to  him  peculiar  faculties,  and  has  placed  h 

among  peculiar  circumstances  and  opportunities;  let  him  ri 

with  his  own  God-given  energy,  and  draw  forth  these  powe 

and  be  worthv  of  his  opportunities;  let  him  do  this,  and 

will  be  an  independent  man — his  mind  its  own  master.     J 

though  his  powers  may  be  humble  and  his  opportunities  fe' 

he  will  have  a  more  respectable,  perhaps  a  more  respect 

character  than  many  of  those  highly  gifted  minds  who  sufl 
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themselves  to  be  borne  along  the  current  of  popular  opinion, 

or  enslaved  by  the  tyranny  of  party,  or  sect,  or  association. 

I     Every  human  being  is  an  original  from  the  hand  of  God, 

I     Let  him  not  by  negligence  or  ignorance  or  slavish  imitation, 

mar  the  divine  beauty  of  the  original  proportions, 
r         Cincinnati^  Ohio.  s.  o. 


Art.  10.— manners   AND    HABITS   OF  THE 

WESTERN  PIONEERS. 

HUNTING. 

The  chief  business  of  a  frontier  life  was  hunting.  The  pre- 
servation of  life,  from  day  to  day,  depended  on  the  skill  and 
fortitude  with  which  it  was  pursued.  It  therefore  constituted 
the  highest  dignity  and  enjoyment  of  a  back- woodsman.  A 
great  hunter  was  his  beau  ideal  of  a  £:reat  man.  So  dependent 
were  our  females  at  first  on  the  produce  of  the  hunt,  "that  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  live  for  several  months 
without  a  mouthful  of  bread.  It  frequently  happened  that 
there  was  no  breakfast  until  it  was  obtained  from  the  i!<roods."* 
Moreover,  fur  and  peltry  were  the  people's  money.  They 
had  nothing  else  to  give  in  exchange  for  rifles,  salt  and  iron,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains. 

This  traffic  was  denied  in  a  great  degree  to  the  far  west, 
owing  to  its  distant  position  and  the  hostile  state  of  the  country. 
The  exhilarating  chase,  so  animating  at  any  time,  but  stirring 
indeed,  when  the  Indians  might  be  lurking  in  any  cane-brake,  was 
principally  followed  in  the  mil  and  the  early  part  of  the  winter, 
after  deer;  during  the  whole  winter  and  spring,  for  the  fur 
animals.  The  season  for  hunting  was  often  expressed  by  say- 
ing that  "fur  was  good  in  every  month,  whose  name  contains 
the  letter  R."  As  soon  as  the  fall  of  the  leaf  had  taken  place, 
and  the  rains  and  light  snows  had  come  on;  the  frontier  men, 
after  having  acted  the  part  of  husbandman  as  far  as  the  hostile 
condition  of  the  country  would  admit,  longed  to  be  in  the 
woods  after  the  game,  with  all  the  restless  eagerness  of  the 
passion  for  hunting."  "They  became  uneasy  at  home;  every 
thing  about  them  became  disagreeable.  The  house  was  too 
warm,  the  feather  bed  was  too  soft,  and  even  the  good  wife 
was  not  thought  for  the  time  a  proper  companion.    The  mind 
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of  the  hunter  was  wholly  occupied  with  the  camp  and  tl 
chase.  I  have  often  seen  them  get  up  early  in  the  morning  i 
this  season,  walk  hastily  out,  and  look  anxiously  to  the  ww 
and  snuff  the  autumnal  winds  with  the  utmost  rapture;  th 
walk  into  the  house,  and  oast  a  quick  and  attentive  look  atti 
rifle,  which  was  always  suspended  to  a  joist  by  a  couple 
buck  horns  or  little  forks.  His  hunting  dog,  understand! 
the  intentions  of  his  master,  would  wag  nis  tail,  and  by  eve 
blandishment  in  his  power,  would  express  his  readiness  to  i 
company  him  to  the  woods.  A  day  was  soon  appointed  i 
the  march  of  the  little  cavalcade  to  the  camp.  Two  or  thi 
horses  furnished  with  packsaddles,  were  loaded  with  floi 
Indian  meal,  blankets,  and  every  thing  else  requisite  for  t 
use  of  the  hunter."  A  hunting  camp,  or  what  was  called 
half  faced  cabin  or  camp,  was  lormed  sometimes  with  a  lar 
log  for  its  back;  eight  or  ten  feet  from  this,  a  couple  of  stal 
were  driven  into  the  ground,  to  receive  the  side  poles,  a 
opposite  to  them,  two  others  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  fonm 
Thus  the  sides  of  the  camp  were  formed.  The  roof  slop 
from  the  front  to  the  back;  this  was  covered  with  slabs,  skii 
or  blankets;  and  if  it  was  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  bark  of  tl 
hickory,  or  of  the  ash  tree  was  employed.  The  fix>nt  was  k 
entirely  open  and  the  fire  kindled  there.  The  openings  b 
tween  the  poles  were  stuffed  with  moss  and  dry  leaves,  whi< 
formed  both  carpet  and  bed.  Such  were  the  temporary  sb 
ters  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  which  were  rais< 
by  the  hunters  in  a  few  hours.  A  little  more  labor,  (but  th; 
was  a  hateful  necessity  to  the  free  and  independent  habits 
the  Pioneers,)  might  have  rendered  a  hunting  camp  pro 
a^inst  any  attack  from  Indians.  As  it  was»  vigilance  did  n 
always  protect  the  white  hunters  from  surprise  and  death 
their  camps,  from  the  Indians. 

The  site  of  the  camp  called  for  the  aid  of  the  best  sagaci 
of  the  woodsman  to  shelter  it  from  the  north  and  west  '^inc 
Nor  was  the  situation  of  his  camp,  the  only  way  in  which 
hunter  could  show  his  wood-craft;  so  far  from  it,  that  a  skili 
hunter  could  tell  by  the  state  of  the  weather,  before  he  left  I 
more  permanent  home,  where  he  should  meet  with  the  gan 
whether  in  the  bottom,  on  the  sides,  or  the  tops  of  the  hil 
In  stomny  weather,  the  deer  always  seek  the  most  shelter 
places,  and  the  leeward  side  of  the  hills.  In  rainy  weather, 
which  there  is  not  much  wind,  they  keep  in  the  open  woo< 
on  the  highest  ground.  In  all  situations,  the  hunter  requir 
to  know  the  direction  of  the  wind,  in  order  to  sit  on  the  1 
side  of  the  game,    For  this  purpose,  he  would  put  his  fing 
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In  his  mouth  until  it  ^ot  vrarm,  and  then  raising  it  above  his 
head,  the  side  of  his  hnger  which  first  became  cold,  would  tell 
him  the  course  of  the  wind,  and  the  direction  of  the  chase 
would  be  accordingly  modified.  The  points  of  the  compassf 
too,  were  as  necessary  in  the  waste  of  woods  as  in  that  of  the 
waters.  The  instrument  for  pointinjg  out  the  navigation  of 
the  forest,  was  the  appearance  of  the  bark  and  the  moss  on  the 
trunks  of  the  trees.  '*The  bark  of  an  aged  tree  is  thicker  and 
much  rougher  on  the  north  tide." 

These  were  only  part  of  the  tactics  of  the  hunter;  he  was 
constantly  on  the  alert  with  all  his  experience  and  knowledge 
of  the  ground,  not  only  to  gain  the  wind  of  the  game,  but  to 
approach  it  without  being  seen.     If  he  succeeded  in  killing  a 
deer,  he  skinned  it  and  hung  it  up  out  of  reach  of  the  wolves;" 
the   hunter  might  then  resume  his  sport,  and  follow  it  till 
evening,  when  he  would  repair  to  his  camp,  kindle  a  fire,  and 
together  with  his  fellow  hunter,  if  he  had  one,  enjoy  the  fruit 
of  the  day's  toil.    Then  after  supper,  the  adventures  of  many 
a  day's  hunting,  "the  spike  buck,  the  two  and  three  pronged, 
the  doe  and  the  barren  doe,"  or  the  surly  bear;  the  fierce  buffa*^ 
loe,  or  the  leaping  panther,  (or  painter,  as  is  the  pronunciation 
of  the  woodsmen,)  or  above  all,  the  wily  Indian,  beguiled  away 
the  long  evening;  until  the  fatigues  of  the  day  wrapped  the 
musers  in  an  imperfect  repose,  and  wakeful  sleep*     After 
hunting  for  some  time  on  the  same  ground,  the  hunter  couldi 
it  is  said,  distinguish  the  different  gangs  of  deen  so  as  to  know 
one  flock  from  another.     Often  an  old  sagacious  buck  would» 
by  his  wary  manoeuvres,  save  his  gang  from  the  huntsman's 
skill;  the  parties  seemed  pitched  against  one  another^  at  most 
unequal  odds,  however — life  on  the  one  hand,  against  sport 
on  the  other.     Occasionally  it  would  happen,  as  "time  and 
chance  happen  to  all  animals;*^  that  through  a  whole  season,  a 
hunter  would  be  foiled  by  some  remarkable  antagonist,  and  the 
antlered  hero  would  still  be  left,  to  head  his  spotted  depen- 
dents a  little  longer.     If,  however,  the  craft  of  the  hunter 
brought  down  the  pride  of  the  woods,  the  victory  was  enjoyed 
with  no  small  boast  on  his  part,  and  triumph  on  that  of  his 
companions.     Thus  the  mimic  war  went  on;  but  the  weather 
was  unsuitable  for  hunting;  the  skins  and  carcasses  of  the  game 
were  taken  into  the  settlements,  whenever  sufl5ciently  near, 
and  disposed  of.     It  was  pleasing  to  know,  that  amidst  the 
cares  and  dangers  of  the  forest,  many  of  the  hunters  would 
not  hunt  on  Sundays.    Some  from  the  religious  feelings  of 
former  years  and  other  states  of  life;  while  others,  who  enter* 
taiaed  no  particular  veneration  for  the  birth-day  of  creatiout 


1 
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used  to  say,  "that  whenever  they  hunted  on  Sundays,  th( 
wei-e  sure  to  have  bad  luck  all  the  rest  of  the  week." 

THE  LABORS  OF  THE  FSONTUBR. 

The  labors  of  a  hostile  frontier,  it  may  well  be  conceit 

were  heavy;  and  often  painfully  interrupted,  so  long  as  a 

apprehensions  were  entertained  from  the  Indians.     The  grea 

part  of  the  population  was  huddled  together  in  forts  or  s 

tions,  as  they  were  termed;  imperfectly  cultivating  some  ad 

cent  or  even  distant  fields.    In  these  agricultural  labors,  1 

rifle  was  used  with  the  plough,  and  the  hoe:  every  man  w< 

afield  with  his  military  equipment;  the  arms  were  stacked  ii 

central  position  to  be  seized  on  the  first  alarm.     A  centi 

was  stationed  on  the  outside  of  the  fence,  when  the  work  i» 

going  on;  upon  whose  signal  of  alarm  the  whole  compa 

rushed  to  their  arms,  ready  for  mortal  combat  in  a  momei 

Yet  with  these  trying  precautions  and  load  of  care  upon  th 

minds,  in  addition  to  the  heavy  labors  of  opening  a  farm  in  1 

country,  where,  to  use  the  expressive  description  of  the  p< 

pie,  there  was'nt  a  stick  amiss;  the  crops  of  the  pione< 

were  often  wasted  by  the  horses  and  cattle  which  were 

into  the  fields  through  the  gaps  and  fences,  made  by  the  falli 

of  the  thick  timber;  their  sheep  and  hogs  were  devoured  I 

the  wolves,  the  panthers,  and  the  bear;  their  grain  destroy 

by  whole  troops  of  squirrels  and  raccoons.     Many  times, 

the  very  height  of  the  season,  the  husbandman  was  called  - 

b)'  his  more  imperious  duties  as  a  soldier;  and  the  harvest 

the  spring's  labor,  on  the  summer's  ripening,  was  in  a  gn 

degree  lost. 

MILITARY  DUTIES  OF  THE  FRONTIER.  '    ^ 

In  these  truly  iron  times,  every  able  bodied  man  was 
truth  a  soldier,  by  the  stern  necessity  of  his  condition.  An 
and  Tartars,  or  even  our  own  Indians,  are  not  more  constan 
on  the  look  out  for  the  attacks  of  an  enemv,  than  were  1 
backwoodsmen  of  the  West,  at  the  times  under  descripti< 
Indeed  the  best  and  most  faithful  idea  that  can  be  formed 
our  countrymen  at  this  time,  is,  that  they  were  Indians 
many  respects  more,  than  in  their  complexion.  One  m 
honorable  exception  it  would  be  cruel  injustice  not 
state:  that  4s  mercy  to  females  and  children,  in  the  proses 
tion  of  the  relentless  barbarity  of  the  times.  The  frontier  m 
were  constantly  under  arms,  from  the  early  spring  to  the  li 
fall:  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  were  stud< 
with  military  stations,  such  as  have  been  described.    Fr 
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these  were  issuing  war  parties  against  the  Indians,  almost  as 
frequently  as  from  the  Indian  towns,  against  them.  In  these 
military  expeditions,  the  analogy  to  Indian  manners  was  again 
displayed;  the  hold  of  officers  upon  their  men  was  slight;  that 
of  popularity  most  efficient.  Officers  might  advise,  but  they 
could  not  command  obedience;  they  might  counsel,  and  those 
who  approved  of  their  advice,  might  follow  it;  while  those  who 
did  not,  staid  at  home.  Public  odium  was  the  only  punish* 
ment  for  their  laziness,  or  cowardice;  this  was,  however  a 
heavy  penalty  in  a  state  of  society,  in  which  public  opinion 
was  so  powerful,  and  sympathy  with  each  other  so  intense. 
We  can  scarcely  conceive  in  a  society  of  commercial  selfish- 
ness, how  close  the  relations  of  the  community  are,  whose 
members  are  cemented  together,  by  common  fears  and  dan- 
gers into  one  family  union.  In  conformity  with  this  charac- 
ter, it  is  said,  ''that  the  instances  of  disobedience  in  families 
and  individuals  tcf  the  advice  of  their  officers,  were  bv  no 
means  numerous.  The  greater  number  submitted  to  their 
directions,  with  a  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience." 

Any  man  who  without  a  reasonable  cause,  failed  to  go  and 
scout  on  campaigns,  when  it  came  to  his  turn,  met  with  an 
expression  of  indignation  in  the  countenances  of  all  his  neigh- 
bors, and  epithets  of  dishonor  were  fastened  upon  him  without 
mercy.  "Debts  which  make  such  an  uproar  in  civilized  life, 
were  but  little  known  among  our  forefathers  at  the  early  set- 
tlement of  this  country.  After  the  depreciation  of  the  conti- 
nental paper,  they  had  no  money  of  any  kind;  every  thing 
purchased  was  paid  for  in  produce  or  labor.  A  good  cow  and 
calf  was  often  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  alum  salt.  If  a  con- 
tract was  not  punctually  fulfilled,  the  credit  of  the  delinquent 
was  at  an  end."  This  was  of  course  in  the  north-western  part 
of  the  State;  as  the  only  salt  known  in  the  far  west,  was 
that  manufactured  from  the  salt  springs  of  the  country.  If  a 
theft  was  detected  in  any  of  the  frontier  settlements,  a  sum- 
mary mode  of  punishment  was  always  resorted  to.  The  first 
settlers,  as  far  as  I  knew  of  them,  had  a  kind  of  innate  or 
hereditary  detestation  of  the  crime  of  theft  in  any  shape  or 
degree,  and  their  maxim  was,  a  thief  must  be  whipped.  If 
the  theft  was  of  something  of  some  value,  a  kind  of  jury  of  the 
neighborhood,  after  hearing  the  testimony,  would  condemn 
the  culprit  to  Moses'  law;  that  is,  to  forty  stripes  save  one.  If 
the  theft  was  of  some  small  article,  the  offender  was  doomed 
to  carry  on  his  back  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  which  then 
consisted  of  thirteen  stripes.  In  either  case,  some  able  hands 
were  selected  to  execute  the  sentence,  so  that  the  stripes  wers : 

93 
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sure  to  be  well  laid  on.  This  punishmeDt  was  followed  I 
sentence  of  exile.  He  was  then  informed  that  he  muit 
camp  in  a  certain  number  of  days,  and  be  seen  there  no  n 
on  penalty  of  having  the  number  of  his  stripes  doubled, 
many  years  after  the  law  was  put  in  force  in  the  western 
of  Virginia,  the  magistrates  themselves  were  in  the  hab 
giving  those  who  were  brought  before  them  on  charae 
small  thefts,  the  liberty  of  being  sent  to  jail,  or  taku 
whipping.  The  latter  was  generally  taken,  and  was  rni 
diately  inflicted,  after  which  the  thief  was  ordered  to  c 
out;  in  some  instances,  stripes  were  inflicted  not  for  the  ] 
ishment  of  an  ofience,  but  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  a  < 
fession  from  some  suspected  persons.  Thb  was  the  tor 
of  our  early  times,  and  no  doubt  sometimes  very  unjustly 
flicted."  "With  all  their  rudeness,  these  people  were  ci 
to  hospitality,  and  freely  divided  their  rough  fare  witl 
neighbor  or  stranger,  and  would  have  been  offended  at 
offer  of  pay.  In  their  settlements  and  forts,  they  lived,  1 
worked,  they  fouc^ht  and  feasted,  or  suffered  together,  in  c 
dial  harmony.  T^hey  were  warm  and  constant  m  their  frie 
ships.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  revengeful  in  tl 
resentments,  and  the  points  of  honor  sometimes  led  to  perso 
combats.  If  one  man  called  another  a  liar,  he  was  conside 
as  having  given  a  challenge,  which  the  person  who  received 
must  accept,  or  be  deemed  a  coward,  and  the  charge  \ 
generally  answered  on  the  spot,  with  a  blow.  If  the  inju: 
person  was  decidedly  unable  to  fight  the  aggressor,  he  m\\ 
get  a  friend  to  do  it  for  him.  The  same  took  place  oi 
charge  of  cowardice  or  any  other  dishonorable  action,  a  ba 
must  follow,  and  the  person  who  made  the  charge,  must  fi 
either  the  person  against  whom  he  made  the  cliarge,  or  i 
champion  who  chose  to  espouse  his  cause.  Thus  circi 
stanced,  our  people  in  early  times  were  much  more  cauti< 
of  speaking  evil  of  their  neighbors  than  they  are  at  presc 
Sometimes  pitched  battles  occurred;  in  which  time,  pla 
and  seconds  were  appointed  beforehand.  I  remember  hav 
seen  one  of  these  pitched  battles  in  my  father's  fort  wl 
a  boy.  One  of  tlie  young  men  knew  very  well  befc 
hand,  that  he  should'  get  the  worst  of  the  battle,  £ 
no  doubt  repented  the  engagement  to  fight;  but  there  v 
no  getting  over  it.  The  point  of  honor  demanded  the  risk 
battle.  He  got  his  whipping.  The  combatants  then  she 
hands;  and  were  good  friends  afterwards.  The  mode  of  s 
gular  combat  in  these  days  was  dangerous  in  the  extren 
although  no  weapons  were  used,  fists,  teeth,  and  feet  W4 
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employed  at  will,  but  above  all,  the  detestable  practice  of 

fougingy  by  which  eyes  were  put  out,  rendered  this  mode  of 
ghting  frightful.^  "I  do  not  recollect  that  profane  language 
was  much  more  prevalent  in  our  early  times  than  at  present. 
Among  the  people  with  whom  I  was  most  conversant,  there 
was  no  other  vestige  of  the  Christian  religion,  than  a  faint  ob- 
servation of  Sunday;  and  that  merely  as  a  day  of  rest  for  the 
aged,  and  a  play-day  for  the  young." 

MECHANIC   ARTS. 

From  the  hunting  and  labors  of  frontier  life,  the  transition 
to  an  account  of  of  its  mechanical  aids  is  not  abrupt.  These 
were  necessarily  few  and  crude;  yet  prompted  by  necessity, 
the  people  achieved  with  their  primitive  and  rude  tools  "works 
of  mechanical  skill  far  beyond  what  a  person  enjoying  all  the 
advantages  of  civilization  could  expect  from  a  population 
placed  in  such  destitute  circumstances." 

No  man  could  afford,  in  such  a  sparse  and  dangerous  state 
of  society,  to  rely  upon  any  one  trade  or  manufacture.  Peace 
and  population  are  indispensable  to  generate  the  division  of 
social  enjoyments  into  separate  trades,  which  afford  the  per- 
fection of  the  arts.  "In  the  young  west,  "every  family  were 
under  the  necessity  of  doing  evenr  thing  for  themselves  as 
well  as  they  could.  The  homony-block  and  hand-mills  were 
in  use,  in  most  of  our  houses.  The  first  was  made  of  a  large 
block  of  wood  about  three  feet  long,  with  an  excavation 
burned  in  one  end,  wide  at  the  top,  and  narrow  at  the  bottom; 
so  that  the  action  of  the  pestle  on  the  bottom,  threw  the  com 
up  to  the  sides  toward  the  top  of  it,  from  whence  it  continually 
fell  down  to  the  centre.  In  consequence  of  this  movement, 
the  grain  was  pretty  equally  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
pestle.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  while  the  Indian  com  was  soft, 
the  block  and  pestle  did  pretty  well  for  making  meal,  for 
joumey-cake  or  mush;  but  when  the  com  became  hard,  it 
was  rather  slow. 

"The  sweep  was  sometimes  used  to  lessen  the  toil  of  pounding 
the  grain  into  meal."  This  was  a  contrivance  similar  to  one 
used  for  elevating  water  from  a  well,  by  the  weight  of  a  heavy 
beam,  supported  on  a  pivot.  "A  machine  still  simpler  than 
the  mortar  and  pestle,  was  used  for  making  meal,  while  the 
com  was  too  soft  to  be  beaten.  It  was  called  a  grater.  This 
was-  a  half  circular  piece  of  tin,  perforated  with  a  punch 
from  the  concave  side,  and  nailed  by  its  edges  to  a  Uock  of 
wood.  The  ears  of  com  were  rubbed  on  the  rough  edges  dj 
the  holesi  while  the  meal  fell  through  them  on  the  boai^lfj 
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block  to  which  the  grater  was  nailed;  when  being  in  a  sh 
direction,  dischar^d  the  meal  into  a  cloth  or  bowl,  plao 
its  reception.^ 

**The  horse-mill  was  better  than  the  mortar  and  gratei 
was  made  of  two  circular  stones,  the  lowest  of  whicli 
I  called  the  bed-stone,  the  upper  one  the  runner.     These 

>  placed  in  a  hoop,  with  a  spout,  for  discharging  the  meai 

staff  was  let  into  a  hole,  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  ru 
near  the  outer  edge,  and  its  upper  end  through  a  hole 
board  fastened  to  a  joist  about,  so  that  two  piersons  coul 
employed  in  turning  the  mill  at  the  same  time. 

This  was  done  by  pulling  at  the  upright  staff,  by  a 
piece  at  right  angles,  which,  as  it  moved  in  its  upper  so 
drew   the  running    stone   along  with  it,  and  ground 
grain. 

**Our  first  water  mills  were  of  the  description  denomii 
tub-mills.  Instead  of  bolting  cloths,  sifters  were  in  gei 
use.  These  were  made  of  deer-skins  in  the  state  of  pa 
ment,  stretched  over  a  hoop  and  perforated  with  a  hot  ^ 
Our  clothing  was  all  of  domestic  manufacture.  We  hac 
other  resources  for  clothing,  and  this  indeed  was  a  poor  < 
The  crops  of  flax  often  failed,  and  the  sheep  were  destit 
by  the  wolves.  Linsey,  which  is  made  of  flax  and  wool, 
former  the  chain,  and  the  latter  the  filling,  was  the  wart 
and  the  most  substantial  cloth  we  could  make.  Almost  ei 
house  contained  a  loom,  and  almost  every  woman  wa 
weaver.  Every  family  tanned  its  own  leather.  The  tan- 
was  a  large  trough,  sunk  to  the  upper  edge  in  the  groum 
quantity  of  bark  was  easily  obtained  every  spring  in  clea: 
and  fencing  land.  This,  after  drying,  was  pounded  oi 
block  of  wood  with  an  axe  or  mallet.  Ashes  were  used 
place  of  lime,  for  taking  off*  the  hair.  Bear's  oil,  hog's  ! 
and  tallow  answered  the  place  of  fish  oil.  The  leather,  tc 
sure,  was  coarse,  but  it  was  substantially  good.  The  op 
tion  of  currying  was  performed  with  a  drawing  knife,  v 
its  edge  turned  after  the  manner  of  a  currying  knife.  ' 
blacking  for  the  leather  was  made  of  soot  and  hog's  h 
Almost  every  family  contained  its  own  tailors  and  hoe-mak 
Those  who  could  not  make  shoes  could  make  shoe-pa< 
These,  like  moccasons,  were  made  of  a  single  piece  of  leatl 
with  the  exception  of  a  tongue-piece  at  the  top  of  the  ft 
This  was  about  two  inches  broad  and  circular  at  the  loi 
end.  To  this  the  main  piece  of  leather  was  sewed  witl 
gathering  stitch.  The  seam  behind  was  like  that  of  a  moc 
ion.    To  the  shoe^pack,  a  sole  was  sometimes  added«    ^ 
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TTomen  did  the  tailor-work.    They  could  all  cut  and  make 
huntmg-shirts,  leggins  and  drawers. 

With  the  few  tools  the  pioneers  brought  with  them  into  the 
country,  they  certainly  performed  wonders.  Their  plows, 
harrows,  with  their  wooden  teeth,  and  sleds,  were,  in  many 
instances  well  made.  Their  cooper-ware,  which  compre- 
hended every  thing  for  holding  milk  and  water,  was  generally 
pretty  well  executed.  The  cedar  wane,  by  havine  alternately 
a  white  and  red  stave,  was  then  thought  beautiful;  many  of 
their  puncheon  floors  were  very  neat;  their  joists  close,  and 
the  top  even  and  smooth.  Their  looms,  although  heavy,  did 
very  well.  Those  who  could  not  exercise  these  mechanic 
arts,  were  under  the  necessity  of  giving  labor,  or  barter,  to 
their  neighbors  in  exchange  for  the  use  of  them,  so  far  as  their 
necessities  required.  An  old  man  in  my  father's  neighborhood 
had  the  art  of  turning  bowls,  from  the  knots  of  trees,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  ash.  In  what  way  he  did  it,  I  do  not  know: 
or  whether  there  was  much  mystery  in  his  art.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  old  man's  skill  was  in  great  request,  as  turned  wooden 
bowls  were  amongst  our  first  rate  articles  of  household  furni- 
ture. My  brothers,  and  myself  once  undertook  to  procure  a 
fine  suit  of  the  bowls  made  of  the  best  wood,  the  ash.  We 
gathered  all  we  could  find  on  our  father's  land  and  took  them 
to  the  artist,  who  was  to  give,  as  the  saying  was  one-half  for 
the  other.  He  put  the  knots  in  a  branch  before  his  door.  A 
freshet  caitie  and  swept  them  all  away.  Not  one  of  them  was 
ever  found.  This  was  a  dreadful  misfortune.  Our  anticipa- 
tion of  our  elegant  display  of  new  bowls  was  utterly  blasted 
in  a  moment,  as  the  poor  old  man  was  not  able  to  repair  our 
loss  or  any  part  of  it." 

As  an  example  of  this  expertness  at  various  occupations,  Dr. 
Doddridge  relates  the  following  account,  which  may  be  ac- 
ceptable as  an  individual  illustration  of  the  times,  superior  to 
the  most  ample  representations  in  vague  generality.  "My 
father  possessed  a  mechanical  genius  of  the  highest  order;  and 
necessity,  which  is  the  mother  of  invention,  occasioned  the  full 
exercise  of  his  talents.  His  farming  utensils  were  the  best  in 
the  neighborhood.  After  making  his  loom,  he  often  used  it, 
as  a  weaver.  All  the  shoes  belongiug  to  the  family  were 
made  by  himself.  He  always  spun  his  own  shoe-thread.  Say-^ 
ing  that  no  woman  could  spin  shoe-thread  as  well  as  he  could. 
His  cooper-ware  was  made  by  himself.  I  have  seen  him  make 
a  small,  neat  kind  of  wooden  ware,  called  set  work;  in  which^  j 
the  staves  were  all  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  bjr^ 
means  of  a  grove  cut  in  them  by  a  strong  clasp-knife  and  i 
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small  chisel,  before  a  smsle  hoop  was  put  on.  He  was 
ciently  carpenter  to  bulla  the  best  kmd  of  houses  then  i 
that  is  to  say,  first  a  cabin,  and  afterwards  the  hewe 
houses  with  a  shingled  roof.  In  his  latter  years,  he  \h 
sickly,  and  not  being  able  to  labor,  he  amused  himself 
tolerably  sood  imitations  of  cabinet  work.  Not  pos9 
sufficient  Health  for  service  on  the  scouts,  and  campaign 
duty  was  that  of  repairing  the  rifles  of  his  neighbors, 
they  needed  it.  In  this  business  he  manifested  a  high  i 
of  ingenuity.  A  small  depression  on  the  surface  or  a  i 
or  log,  and  a  wooden  mallet,  were  his  instruments  for  str 
ening  the  gun-barrel  when  crooked.  Without  the  aid 
bow-strinff,  he  could  discover  the  smallest  bend  in  a  b 
With  a  bit  of  steel,  he  could  make  a  saw  for  deepenin 
furrows,  when  requisite.  A  few  shots  determined  wli 
the  gun  could  be  trusted."  Young  as  I  was,  I  was  posi 
of  an  art,  which  was  of  great  use.  It  was  that  of  we 
shot-pouch  straps,  belts,  and  garters.  I  could  make  my 
and  weave  a  belt  in  less  than  a  day.  Having  a  piece  of  1 
about  four  feet  long,  an  inch  auger,  spike  gimblet,  and  a  c 
ing  knife,  I  needed  no  other  tools  for  making  my  loom. 

It  frequently  happened  that  my  weaving  proved  servio 
to  the  family,  as  I  had  often  sold  a  belt  for  a  day's  wori 
making  an  hundred  rails.  So  that  although  a  boy,  I  coul 
change  my  labor  for  that  of  a  full  grown  person,  for  an  < 
length  of  time." 

BACK-WOODS  WEDDI!»rGS. 

From  the  arts  of  frontier  life,  let  us  pass  to  a  most  ami 
illustration  of  its  manners  in  a  wedding,  celebrated  in  al 
rude  simplicity  of  the  times.  In  a  new  settlement,  or  y 
society,  where  the  means  of  subsistence  are  easy  and  a 
dant,  marriages  are  consequently  numerous,  and  take  ] 
early  in  life;  and  courtship  was  not  a  work  of  long  time; 
impressions  soon  led  to  matrimony;  and  if  the  parties  ' 
inexperienced,  they  improved  together,  and  by  a  happy  i 
bility  in  the  human  family,  they  mutually  adapted 
characters  to  one  another.  As  Dr.  Franklin  remarks,  ^ 
early  mjarriages  may  want  in  wisdom,  they  make  up  by  a 
tion  siifi  mutual  adaptation  of  habit  and  passion  to  one  ano 
But  id  return  to  our  picture  of  private  customs.  At  an  < 
period,  the  practice  of  celebrating  the  marriage  at  the  h 
of  the  bride  be^an,  and  it  should  seem  with  great  propr 
She  also  has  the  choice  of  the  priest  to  perform  the  < 
mony. 
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In  the  first  years  of  the  settlement  of  this  country,  a  wedding 
engaged  the  attention  of  a  whole  neighborhood;  and  the  frolic 
was  anticipated  by  old  and  young,  with  eager  expectation. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  told,  that  a  wedding 
was  almost  the  only  gathering  which  was  not  accompanied 
with  the  labor  of  reaping,  log  rolling,  building  a  cabin,  or 
planning  some  scout  or  campaign.  In  the  morning  of  the 
wedding  day,  the  groom  and  his  attendants  iassembled  at  the 
house  of  his  father,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  mansion  of 
Ijis  bride  by  noon,  which  was  the  usual  time  for  celebrating 
the  nuptials;  which  for  certain  must  take  place  before  dinner. 
Let  the  people  imagine  an  assemblage  of  people,  without  a 
store,  tailor,  or  mantua-maker  within  an  hundred  miles;  and 
an  assemblage  of  horses,  without  a  blacksmith  or  saddler  with- 
in an  equal  distance. 

The  gentlemen  dressed  in  shoe-packs,  moccasons,  leather 
breeches,  leggins,  linsey  hunting  shirts,  and  all  home-made. 
The  ladies  dressed  in  linsev  petticoats  and  linsey  or  linen  bed- 
gowns, coarse  shoes,  stockings,  handkerchiefs,  and  buckskin 
gloves,  if  any.  If  there  were  any  buckles,  rings,  buttons  or 
ruffles,  they  were  the  relics  of  old  times;  family  pieces  from 
parents  or  grand-parents.  The  horses  were  caparisoned  with 
old  saddles,  old  bridles  or  halters,  and  pack-saddles,  with  a  bag 
or  blanket  thrown  over  them.  A  rope  or  string  as  often  con- 
structed the  girth,  as  a  piece  of  leather.  The  march,  in  double 
file,  was  often  interrupted  by  the  narrowness  and  obstructions 
of  our  horse-paths,  as  they  were  called,  for  we  had  no  roads; 
and  these  difficulties  were  often  increased,  sometimes  bv  the 
good,  and  sometimes  by  the  ill-will  of  neighbors,  by  falling 
trees  and  tying  grape  vines  across  the  way.  Sometimes  our 
ambuscade  was  formed  by  the  way-side,  and  an  unexpected 
discharge  of  several  guns  took  place,  so  as  to  cover  the  wed- 
ding company  with  smoke. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  the  scene  which  followed  this  dis- 
charge; the  sudden  spring  of  the  horses,  the  shrieks  of  the 
girls,  and  the  chivalric  bustle  of  their  partners  to  save  them 
from  falling.  Sometimes,  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done 
to  prevent  it,  some  were  thrown  to  the  ground.  If  a  wrist, 
elbow,or  ankle  happened  to  be  strained,  it  was  tied  with  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  little  more  was  said  or  thought  about  it.  Another 
ceremony  commonly  took  place  before  the  party  reached  the 
house  of  the  bride,  after  the  practice  of  ms^ing  whiskey 
began,  which  was  at  an  early  period;  when  the  party  were 
about  a  mile  from  their  place  of  destination,  two  younffOMA^ 
would  single  out  to  run  for  the  bottle;  the  woiwa  <»fc  \i^^^ 
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more  logs,  brush,  and  deep  hollows  the  better,  as  these  obsl 
cles  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  better  display  of  intrein^ 
and  horsemanship. 


Art.  11.— THEODORE. 

'Trtnslated  and  abridged  from  De  Wette,  in  continuation  from  oar  last. 

Teresa  appeared  to  our  friend  more  lovely  than  ever  wb 
he  saw  her  again,  and  she  received  him  in  a  way  which  ma 
him  perfectly  happy.  He  was  also  well  received  by  her  fathi 
who  was  glad  to  have  obtained  his  services  in  his  new  siti 
tion.  Frederica  also  was  well  content  with  her  reception 
the  family,  and  as  Landeck  was  now  in  a  situation  to  marry, 
a  short  time,  with  the  consent  of  her  brother  and  her  c 
friend  the  pastor,  she  became  his  wife.  But  Teresa's  fath 
would  not  yet  consent  to  her  union  with  Theodore.  He  wis 
ed  his  son-in-law  to  receive  a  patent  of  nobility.  This  The 
dore  refused  on  principle,  and  was  vexed  at  this  prejudice,  j 
he  considered  it,  interfering  with  hb  happiness — still  mor 
when  he  found  Teresa  herself  not  wholly  free  from  the  love  < 
external  rank  and  appearance.  He  made  the  depressing  di 
covery  that  the  spirit  of  cast  and  pride  and  rank,  which  m  h 
judgment  the  great  social  events  of  the  time  should  have  p' 
down  were  as  strong  as  ever. 

This  situation  in  nis  new  post  of  business  was  not  mo 
satisfactory.  His  duty  was  only  to  execute  what  was  pr 
scribed  by  the  higher  authorities.  In  vain  did  he  make  ai 
representations  to  his  superiors,  when  he  was  called  upon 
execute  any  thing  which  seemed  to  him  unwise  or  impractic 
ble.  They  often  admitted  it,  but  were  not  in  a  condition 
execute  his  better  views,  being  obliged  to  follow  implicitly  tl 
directions  of  their  superiors.  Much  that  was  undertake 
could  not  be  executed,  either  because  it  did  not  suit  tl 
present  circumstances,  or  because  the  selfishness  or  indiffe 
ence  of  the  subjects  opposed  its  fulfilment.  Many  of  his  labo 
appeared  to  Theodore  altogether  useless,  and  only  tended 
disturb  and  confuse  what  would  have  gone  on  very  well  by  i 
self,  and  to  excite  a  needless  opposition  to  the  government  Tl 
whole  government  appearedto  him  like  a.  machine,  which,  mov* 
by  an  invisible  power,  dragged  along  all  who  were  connect! 
with  it  withan  involuntary  motion,  and  produced  effects  whi( 
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corresponded  neitherwith  the  fatherly  purposes  of  the  king,  nor 
the  wbhes  of  the  people.  The  blame  of  this  could  be  ascribed 
neither  to  one  nor  the  other,  but  to  the  mingled  action  of 
various  circumstances  and  influences.  Our  friend  had  little 
hope,  even  if  he  reached  a  higher  station,  of  gaining  a  more 
self-dependent  and  free  power  of  acting,  for  he  saw  that  his 
superiors  were  as  much  limited  and  restrained  as  himself;  yet 
he  resigned  himself  with  patience  to  his  circumstances,  and 
was  industrious  and  attentive. 

The  metropolis  where  he  lived  aflbrded  Theodore  excellent 
helps  in  art  and  science  for  intellectual  excitement  and  culture. 
The  government  had  extended  and  improved  the  scientific 
institutions  of  the  city  with  the  design  of  giving  more  activity 
to  the  national  mind,  and  arming  it  with  inward  strength 
against  the  dangers  threatening  from  without.  It  had  called 
to  their  University,  hitherto  neglected,  many  new  professors 
of  reputation  and  character.  Theodore  at  first  attended  some 
lectures  on  subjects  connected  with  his  present  occupation, 
but  he  soon  found  himself  unable  to  resbt  the  wish  of  hearing 
a  celebrated  professor  of  philosophy  whose  lectures  were 
very  popular.  The  system  of  thw  philosopher  appeared 
to  stand  between  those  *of  Kant  and  Schelling,  and  to 
unite  the  two.  He  made  a  distinction  between  the  under- 
standing and  the  reason;  he  called  the  former  a  lower  and 
mediate  intellectual  consciousness  by  which  we  perceive  the 
world,  as  it  exists  in  time  and  space,  and  comprehended  un- 
der the  laws  of  Nature.  Bv  Reason  he  understood  our  intui- 
tive and  immediate  knowledge,  and  the  whole  life  of  the 
mind  in  all  its  activity,  and  pointed  out  Faith  as  its  origin  and 
centre.  He  shewed  that  the  knowing  faculty  was  only  one 
side  of  the  human  soul;  that  with  it  was  connected  deling 
and  the  power  of  action;  and  that  the  complete  life  of  the 
soul  consisted  only  in  the  union  of  the  three  faculties.  We 
stand  connected  with  the  world  by  knowledge,  by  feeling,  and 
by  action.  By  knowledge  alone,  we  can  fully  comprehend 
neither  the  world  nor  human  life — Feeling  and  love  give  to 
every  thing  its  living  significance — and  action  completes  and 
ratifies  the  certainty  otour  knowledge  and  our  feeling. 

It  seemed  to  our  friend  as  if  these  views  brought  the  scat- 
tered fragments  of  his  old  opinions  into  the  harmony  of  a  well 
connected  whole.  The  onasm  which  had  existed  between 
the  doctrine  of  Kant  and  Schelling,  was  now  filled  up.  He 
could  only  dimly  conjecture  as  yet,  the  connexion  of  the  whole 
system,  but  he  had  u>und  therein  a  polar  st^r  in  his  darknessi 
which  he  joyfully  followed. 
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Especially  did. the  distinction  between  reason  and  andc 
standing  appear  to  our  friend  of  the  highest  importaDC 
Although  he  had  given  up  the  profession  of  a  preacher,  bev 
always  contending  with  his  reli^ous  doubts,  and  seeking 
reconcile  his  reason  with  faith  in  a  divine  revelation.  Tl 
distinction  appeared  to  open  a  way  to  this  end.  The  teid 
ascribed  a  faith  to  reason  itself,  which  he  also  named  a  re^ 
lation.  Hence  Theodore  took  the  thought  that  perhaps  oi 
the  understanding,  as  the  lower  facmty  of  mediate  kno 
ledge  stood  in  opposition  to  a  faith  in  revelation — but  not  t 
reason,  the  higher  faculty  of  immediate  knowledge.  He  b 
tened  to  ask  further  light  on  this  point  from  his  teacher,  ^ 
was  pleased  at  finding  so  warm  an  interest  for  hish  spirit 
inquiries  in  a  young  man  engaged  in  business,  and  who  ¥ 
lingly  entered  into  conversation  with  him  on  this  subje 
^'Do  you  really  think,"  he  asked  with  a  searching  look,  tl 
you  can  appease  in  this  way,  the  controversy  between  1 
Kationalbts  and  the  believers  in  Revelation?" 

Theodore  answered  with  some  uncertainty,  *<At  least 
think  I  have  found  a  point  of  union  between  them,  since  l 
one  party,  like  the  other,  must  recognize  something  divine 
ChristianiUr.  But,  to  be  sure,  this  does  not  wholly  put  an  e 
to  the  difierence,  since,  notwithstanding  this  admission,  1 
one  party  make  reason  the  judge  in  matters  of  faith,  whi 
the  other  will  not  allow." 

"In  fact  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  where  the  d 
pute  hangs.  The  Heathen  and  the  Mahommedans  could  a 
duce  for  their  own  faith  that  divine  truth  dwelling  in  t 
reason;  but  we  Christians  believe  that  we  possess  the  oi 
true  Revelation." 

Theodore  referred  to  the  opinion  of  Clement  and  other  ( 
fathers  of  the  church,  who  had  also  admitted  a  revelati 
of  the  Divine  Reason  or  Logos  in  the  heathen  religions.  I 
argued,  that  as  enlightened  Christians,  we  ought  to  recosni 
even  in  the  most  degraded  national  superstitions  a  ray  of  t 
divine  light. 

"I  do"  not  object  to  that,  answered  the  teacher,  "but  t 
Christian  faith  in  the  manifest  Son  of  God,  and  the  fulfilme 
of  all  divine  revelations  through  him,  rests  on  something  qui 
different." 

"Well,  we  see  in  Christianity  the  most  perfect  revelatic 
because  the  reason  has  been  fully  manifested  in  it." 

"But  how  do  you  know  this,  and  what  proof  have  you  of  i' 

"I  know  it  with  my  reason,  and  the  proof  is,  that  my  reas 
is  wholly  satisfied  by  the  truth  of  Christianity." 
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^•We  then,'*  whispered  Teresa,  will  keep  to  the  last  kind  of 
mysticism,  and  no  other  shall  take  you  away  from  me." 

Theodore  pressed  her  hand,  and  said,  "Fear  not,  dearest 

Teresa,  it  is  your  love  alone  which  inspires  in  me  every  thing 

m'eat  and  noble."    As  warmly  as  he  said  and  believed  this, 

fie  yet  had  in  his  heart  a  certain  emptiness.     He  felt  that  he 

had  been  understood  by  none  of  the  company,  not  even  by 

Teresa;  that  by  what  he  had  expressed,  he  had  gone  out  of 

»     the  circle  of  ideas  and  opinions  which  ruled  among  them;  this 

t     became  clear  to  him  when  he  had  reached  his  home,  and 

I     reflected  in  cold  blood  on  what  had  passed.     In  the  mean  time 

he  paid  no  great  heed  to  it,  and  only  thought  of  following  out 


I 


r     further  his  new  ideas. 


Art.  12.— letters. 

On  the  Difficulties  of  Religion.    By  Catharine  E.  Beecuer, 
Hartford — Belknap  &  Hammersley,  1836 — pp.  350. 

This  book  is  for  all  those  who  are  not  evangelical  Christians, 
whether  Atheists,  Deists,  Universalists,  Unitarians,  or  heretics 
in  the  abstract.  It  is  written  in  a  kind  and  Christian  spirit, 
the  only  exception  being  in  the  first  letter,  in  which  Frances 
Wright  is  personally  abused;  this  abuse  is  according  to  the 
preface,  unwise  and  unchristian,  and  is  clearly  unwomanly; 
we  hope  therefore  in  another  edition  to  see  it  wholly  blotted 
out. 

The  parts  of  the  work  in  which  we  feel  most  interested  are 
those  addressed  to  Unitarians,  and  upon  them  we  shall  remark 
briefly,  but  freely.  Our  object  will  be  to  show  from  these 
Letters,  what  we  tried  to  show  from  Dr.  Beecher's  Views  in 
Theology,  the  nothingness  of  the  dividing  lines  between  the 
Unitarian  and  the  modem  evangelical  Christian. 
•  In  doing  this,  we  will  first  state  the  principles  contained  in 
the  8th  and  9th  Letters,  every  part  of  which  we  look  at  as 
true,  and  worthy  of  all  praise.  In  these  Letters  it  is  agreed 
that  character  will  decide  our  fate  after  death,  and  that,  of 
those  things  bearing  upon  character,  that  which  we  may  and 
should  influence  is  "the  governing  purpose  of  our  lives;" — per* 
feet  elements  of  character  we  cannot  have, — principles  that 
shall  never  fail,  we  cannot  have, — sure  views  oT  right  and  truth 
we  cannot  have,  but  a  right  and  Godly  purpose  of  life  we  can 
^d  must  have;  this  purpose  must  be  to  give  God  the  first 
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t  think  of  thee— when  the  ran*!  brightneee  atreamt 

Fcom  the  far  ocean; 
When  on  the  fount  linger  themoon*a  aofl  beamsy 

.  With  quiet  motion. 

I  see  thee,  love — ^when  up  the  distant  road. 

The  dust  draws  nigh; 
When  travellers,  late  at  night,  near  our  abode, 

Pass  slowly  by. 

I  hear  thee,  when  it  makes  the  dry  leaves  move. 

The  rustling  rill; 
Often  I  run  to  listen  in  the  grove, 

When  aU  is  still. 
Ever  Pm  with  thee,  though  you  may  be  far, 
To  me  you're  near — 
The  sun  goes  down,  twipkles  a  single  star; 
O  were  you  here! 

Theodore  was  delighted.    She  took  his  arm,  and  they  ' 
to  the  theatre. 

That  evening  was  played,  Schiller's  "Maid  of  Orleans.** 
actress  who  took  the  part  of  Joan  of  Arc,  expressed  well 
she  was  moved  and  inspired  by  a  higher  Power,  to  which 
humbly  yielded  herself.  The  moment,  in  the  last  act,  p 
her  chains  fall  from  her,  was  very  exciting.  Theodore 
been  wholly  carried  away  by  the  representation,  and  he 
silent  by  the  side  of  his  beloved.  He  felt  for  the  first  time 
he  could  not  share  with  her  the  feelings  of  his  heart;  a  kin 
repulsion  kept  him  back.  Teresa  was  very  animated  in 
remarks  on  the  performance,  and  praised  the  acting  of  Joa 
but  she  did  not  touch  the  point  which  appeared  to  Theo 
so  important.  She  laughed  at  him  for  being  to-day  so  m 
svllabic  and  thoughtful — by  which  she  made  him  yet  n 
silent. 

After  the  play,  a  party  collected  in  the  house  of  Land 
which  was  composed  of  a  variety  of  characters.  The  < 
versation  fell  on  the  way  in  which  Joan  was  acted.  M 
praised  the  scenery  and  the  truth  of  costume  and  decorat 
A  young  preacher,  who  passed  for  a  thinking  and  enlightc 
man,  doubted  altogether  whether  Joan  could  be  played  ^ 
nature  and  truth,  since  the  whole  character  was  fictiti 
Schiller  had  committed  a  great  mistake  in  choosing  for  a  tr 
heroine  an  impostor,  as  Joan  unquestionably  was;  Shakspt 
had  more  justly  represented  her  as  a  witch;  and  Schiller 
metamorphosea  her  thus,  simply  from  his  taste  for  the  revi^ 
superstition  in  wonders  and  portents. 
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Teresa,  said  the  old  Landeck,  you  said  a  very  true  word. 
)t  vexes  me  to  see  such  follies  brought  upon  the  stage  in  our 
enlightened  times.  Is.it  not  absurd  that  a  half-crazy  girl, 
who  dreams  visions  about  the  Virgin  Mary,  should  prophesy 
before  the  king  and  the  arch-bishop,  be  recognized  by  them  as 
a  divinely  commissioned  being,  and  perform  deeds  beyond  the 
might  of  heroes. 

Suppose  it  is  not  true,  dear  father,  said  Teresa,  it  is  still  so 
beautiful!  We  cannot  help  feeling  with  this  enthusiast  or  im- 
postor. The  poet  has  given  her  so  tender  a  heart,  amd  her  fate 
is  so  touching,  that  she  wins  our  entire  interest. 

But  why  should  it  not  be  true?"  said  an  old  lady,  who  was 
thought  to  be  in  connexion  with  the  Hernnhuters.  "Similar 
things  are  spoken  of  in  the  Bible.  The  Spirit  of  God  falls  upon 
prophets  and  heroes,  and  they  prophesy  and  perform  extraor- 
dinary things." 

Pardon  me,  dear  madam,"  answered  the  preacher,  "if  I 
dispute  the  force  of  this  analogy.  We  must  consider  the 
maid  of  Arc  an  impostor,  since  we  do  not,  like  the  Catholics, 
worship  the  Virgin  Mary  as  a  saint  or  goddess,  but  consider 
doing  this  an  idolatrous  superstition.  Much  too  might  be 
said,  if  it  would  not  carry  us  too  far,  concerning  the  prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament,  by  which  the  credibility  of  Schiller's 
prophetess  would  gain  nothing." 

Theodore  had  hitherto  listened  in  silence  to  this  dispute, 
and  was  at  first  uncertain  which  view  of  the  matter  to  take. 
Full  of  the  thought  which  he  had  just  received,  (of  the  possibility 
of  a  divine  revelation,)  the  sight  of  Joan,  with  her  religious 
enthusiasm,  caused  him  to  believe  that  what  the  Bible  declared 
of  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit,  contained  more  truth  than  he 
had  till  now  believed.  The  harsh,  cold  judgment  of  the 
preacher,  for  whom  he  felt  no  high  es^teem,  offended  him;  and 
he  thought  that  the  man,  on  account  of  his  office,  ought  to 
have  spoken  differently,  although  he  did  not  deny  that  the 
faith  in  the  virgin  was  a  superstitious  one.  It  often  happens, 
that  an  opinion  we  have  entertained  ourselves,  becomes  sus- 
pected or  odious,  in  the  mouth  of  another,  with  whom  we  have 
no  sympathy  in  other  things.  So  happened  it  now  with  our 
friend.  In  a  moment,  as  by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  all  his  views 
were  altered;  he  entered  into  the  conversation,  and  said  with 
animation — 

"Though  we  Protestants  must  consider  the  worship  of  the 
virgin  a  superstition;  yet,  like  every  other,  it  contains  a  cer- 
tain truth  in  it,  and  includes  in  it  faith,  thoi^gh  a  faith  mixed 
with  error.    When  the  maid  believed  herself  to  receive  ravelin  J 
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tions  from  the  virgin,  it  was  an  error  of  the  imaginatioi 
the  understanding;  but  she  was  actually  filled  with  a  I 
spirit.  Her  pure  and  humble  soul,  :.bstracted  from  e 
things,  lost  in  dreaming  contemplationi  tvas  kindled  b 
divine  sparks  which  slumber  in  every  human  soul,  but 
we  too  often  suffer  to  be  smothered  by  passions  and  ei 
thoughts,  she  obediently  surrendered  herself  to  the  I 

Sower  which  swayed  her — a  supernatural  strength  m 
er — a  purer  light  streamed  through  her  soul.  So  she 
enabled  to  look  through  with  clear  glance  the  mists  i 
confused  the  wisest,  bear  down  with  superhuman  foro 
obstacles  to  which  the  bravest  had  yielded.  I  felt  very  k 
during  the  representation,  how  true  it  is  that  the  Divine  I 
loves  to  be  shed  forth  into  a  fragile  but  pure  vessel, 
ordains  strength  out  of  weakness." 

"As  to  your  opinion  of  inspiration  and  divine  influe 
said  the  preacher,  after  a  short  pause,  in  which  the  mo 
the  company  looked  with  wonder  at  Theodore,  who 
spoken  with  a  kind  of  enthusiasm— "it  appears  to  me  wi 
akin  to  mysticism.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  becoming  more 
more  the  fashion,  even  in  this  capital,  yet  must  I  so  mud 
more  feel  myself  bound  to  oppose  it.  Whenever  you  a 
of  supernatural  impulses  and  knowledge  as  possible, 
open  the  door  to  all  kinds  of  fanaticism.  Every  fool  ] 
declare  himself  inspired,  and  there  is  no  means  of  dis 
ving  it." 

"How  so?"  said  Theodore.     "If  he  says  and  does  wha 
irrational,  he  will  neither  be  heard  nor  followed." 

"Then  you  make  reason,  it  seems,  the  test  of  the  truti 
inspiration,  yet  you  ascribe  it  an  origin  and  source  above 


reason." 


"There  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  that,"  replied  Theod 
for  in  the  reason  itself  is  a  supernatural  principle." 

"Teresa,  who  remarked  that  her  father  was  not  pleased  ^ 
this  conversation,  here  said — ^"Plunge  not  so  deeply,  leai 
sirs,  in  these  philosophical  inquiries,  or  we  ladies  can  n< 
follow  you.  Especially  have  nothing  to  do  with  mystic: 
for  the  very  word  makes  me  shudder — it  always  seems  to 
as  gloomy  as  a  monk's  cell." 

"You  think  of  it,  dear  Teresa,"  said  Theodore,  as  w< 
than  it  is.  True  mysticism  has  also  a  gay  and  joyful  s 
All  life  is  in  its  depths  and  inmost  recesses,  mystic,  and  nis 
up  from  a  hidden  fount.  Religion  is  not  alone  in  its  m} 
cism;  Art  and  Poetry  have  theirs  too;  and  there  is  even  a  n 
ticism  of  Love.^ 
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Dear  Sir^ — In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  why  I  leave  my  pro- 
fession, I  answer,  1st,  because  in  a  city  it  is  too  sedentary 
and  adverse  to  firm  health;  2d,  because  the  drudgery  of  it  is 
injurious  to  the  intellect;  3d,  because  the  devotion  which  it 
requires  is  greater  than  I  am  willing  to  give  to  any  merely 
worldly  concern,  which  either  does  not  afiect  my  higher  pow- 
ers or  impairs  them;  and  4th,  because  the  rules  of  morality  by 
which  lawyers  are  governed,  do  not,  in  many  points,  coincide 
with  my  own  views,  and  I  am  not  independent  enough  of  my 
daily  labor,  to  enable  me  to  oppose  the  ways  of  the  profession. 
Upon  this  last  point  alone  shall  I  say  any  thing. 

The  common  code  among  the  lawyers  with  whom  I  have 
talked,  is  this,  that  they  are  not  called  on  to  refuse  to  conduct 
suits,  the  bringing  or  resisting  of  which  is  clearly  wrong  on 
the  part  of  their  client;  and  that  their  business  is  to  see  the  law 
enforced,  and  not  to  attend  to  the  equitable  operation  of  that 
law  in  certain  cases:  for  instance,  one  man  rents  a  house  of 
another  for  a  month,  when  the  month  is  up,  the  owner  wishes 
to  let  it  to  some  one  else,  and  the  tenant  wishes  to  retain  it 
though  he  has  no  shadow  of  right;  this  tenant  goes  to  a  lawyer 
and  states  his  wish,  the  lawyer  sees  that  he  has  no  claim,  but 
he  appears  for  him  before  the  justice,  the  justice  decides  against 
the  tenant,  but  his  proceedings  have,  in  some  point,  been  in- 
formal, and  the  lawyer  takes  advantage  of  this  want  of  form 
to  remove  the  case  to  a  higher  court,  where  it  may  remain  un- 
decided for  one  or  two  years,  during  which  time  the  tenant 
retains  possession.  In  this  case,  the  lawyer,  instead  of  refusing 
to  assist  in  gaining  what  he  knows  to  be  an  unjust  claim,  uses 
the  law,  which  was  made  to  prevent  injustice,  to  work  injus- 
tice; he  sees  the  claim  to  be  wrong  in  the  claimant,  he  knows 
that  should  he  assist  the  claimant  as  a  friend,  he  would  be 
equally  in  the  wrong,  but  as  a  lawyer  he  does  right:  now  to 
my  mind,  no  man  can  rightfully  do  as  a  lawyer,  what  is  wron^ 
in  him  as  a  man;  he  cannot  by  assuming  a  profession  put  off 
Gkxl's  moral  law:  and  as  to  his  duty  being  to  see  the  law  ful- 
filled, it  is  not  so  if  the  law  is  meant  to  work  injustice;  nor  if, 
from  man's  imperfection,  it  does  work  injustice  in  particular 
cases;  his  dutv  is  to  see  the  purpose  of  the  law,  and  not  its 
letter,  fulfilled,  and  that  is  justice. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the  law  must  be  literally  carried 
Out,  or  it  becomes  uncertain,  and  the  consequent  public  injury 
more  than  outweighs  the  private  good:  this  principle  should 
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place  in  our  afTections,  and  his  service  the  first  place 
interests  and  eflforts;  this  is  "true  piety;**  this  is  what  w( 
do  to  be  saved. — (p.  330.) 

Such  are  Miss  Beecher's  views  of  the  evangelical  fait 
from  them  we  will  draw  but  this  one  inference,  that  t 
portance  of  our  views  of  right  and  truth  rests  upon  the 
of  influencing  the  character,  and  of  course,  that  such  vi< 
cannot  influence  the  character,  are  unimportant  as  n 
salvation. 

Let  us  now,  with  these  things  in  mind,  see  what  a 
differences  between  the  Unitarian  and  his  opponent. 

Unitarianism,  it  is  said  (p.  272)  does  not  teach  the  disti 
doctrines  of  Christianity;  and  in  the  19th  Letter,  we  h^ 
some  length  these  "distinctive  doctrines:"  The  great  < 
the  Divinity  of  Chrbt,  and  this  doctrine  is  important  b< 
it  affects  the  character,  and  it  affects  the  character  thi 
Christ  were  God,  then  God  has  made  a  personal  sacrifi< 
us,  and  thus  is  a  strong  cause  of  love  to  God  produced,  ' 
does  not  exist  if  Christ  were  not  God;  nay,  if  he  were  nc 
shall  give  to  Christ  what  is  due  to  God — our  supreme 
In  order  to  make  the  conclusion  just  one  other  premise  is 
proved,  viz:  that  man  will  love  more  strongly  a  Beinj;  tha 
this  world  for  his  good  some  centuries  since,  than  a  Seinj 
guards  him  daily,  and  daily  blesses  him.  Unless  this  is  < 
it  is  not  clear  that  God's  identity  with  Christ  will  induce 
love  him  any  the  more;  if  it  is  for  Christ's  character  tha 
love  him,  or  for  his  death  as  a  proof  of  that  character 
argument  has  no  weight,  for  the  purity  and  nobleness  o 
Son  takes  not  from  that  of  the  Father;  and  before  a  fail 
the  Divinity  of  Christ  can  be  shown  to  affect  the  chan 
we  must  show  a  disposition  in  man  to  love  those  that  ] 
sacrifices  for  him  long  since,  rather  than  those  that  do 
good  now.  Moreover,  if  Christ  were  God,  where  wai 
sacrifice,  the  essence  of  which  must  have  been  leaving 
life?  Again,  if  the  argument  have  any  force,  the  Triniti 
should  love  Christ  far  more  than  either  of  the  other  Perso 
the  Trinity.  And  yet  again,  if  it  be  true,  we  always  sh 
in  fact,  love  the  self-sacrificing  patriot  more  than  our  ne; 
and  kindest  living  friend. 

Miss  Beecher  speaks  of  Christ's  death  as  a  new  manif 
tion  of  the  character  of  God;  very  true,  but  it  was  not 
manifestation  of  a  new  trait  in  that  character.  Our  viei 
God's  character  as  Unitarians,  agree  with  hers  in  kind,  an< 
•ay  in  degree;  and  if  so,  the  Divinity  of  Christ  is  not  a  distin< 
Gqspel  doctrine  aflfecting  character. 
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The  next  "distinctive  doctrine"  seems  to  be  that  punishment 
I  will  be  eternal  and  certain.  The  certainty  Unitarians  believe 
I  in,  but  respecting  the  perpetuity  they  are  divided;  but  can  any 
one  that  has  read  the  Bible  think  that  my  faith  as  to  when  the 
Y  chance  to  reform  will  end,  determines  my  being  a  Christian? 
I  Is  the  one  great  purpose  of  Christ's  mission  to  teach  the  eter- 
,  nity  of  punishment?  If  not,  then  a  universal  rejection  of  that 
i  doctrine  by  Unitarians,  should  not  exclude  them  from  the  pale 
f  of  Christianity,  any  more  than  a  belief  or  disbelief  in  a  death- 
bed repentance. 

The  only  other  "distinctive  doctrine"  mentioned  by  Miss 
Beecher,  is  the  necessity  of  piety,  or  a  supreme  love  of  God 
and  devotion  to  his  will  and  work,  and  in  her  views  as  to  this 
necessity,  we  believe  Unitarians  will  in  general  agree,  as  far 
as  she  has  explained  them;  at  least  Unitarianism  does  not 
reject  the  doctrine,  nor  do  Unitarians  profess  not  to  know 
whether  they  need  do  any  thing  to  be  saved,  as  is  insinuated 
on  p.  331:  we  say  "insinuated,"  because  the  assertion  is  only, 
in  substance,  that  Unitarians  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  duration 
of  punishment,  while  the  phrase  seems  to  mean  that  they  are 
not  agreed  that  men  need  do  any  thing  for  their  salvation; 
we  are  happy  to  say  this  is  the  only  thing  like  perversion  that 
we  have  met  with. 

From  this  work,  then,  we  do  not  learn  that  the  school  to 
which  Miss  Beecher  belongs  holds  any  doctrine  afiecting 
character,  which  Unitarians  reject;  but  does  it  equally  agree 
in  the  faith  of  the  old  Calvinists.  Look  for  a  moment  at  the 
position  of  the  new  school;  it  thinks  man  able  to  help  himself, 
and  thinks  God  has  offered  him  certain  motives  to  do  so;  on 
one  side  stands  the  Unitarian,  agreeing  that  man  can  help  him- 
self, but  not  agreed  as  to  the  motives  offered;  on  the  other  \b 
the  old  Calvinist,  denying  man's  ability,  and  of  course  all 
motives,  for  it  is  absurd  toi  talk  of  God's  offering  motives  to 
one  that  cannot  move;  and  yet  this  new  school  claims  to  be 
of  the  same  sect  even  with  the  last  man,  and  denies  the  very 
name  of  Christian  to  the  first.  Does  not  the  statement  prove 
the  inconsistency. 

But  Miss  Beecher  speaks  not  of  the  Unitarians'  faith  alone, 
but  also  of  those  that  claim  to  be  Unitarians,  of  their  coldness, 
worldliness,  and  want  of  Christian  fervor;  and  in  most  that 
she  says  we  agree.  We  believe  our  sect  to  be  in  a  great 
measure  composed  of  those  that  think  less  of  positive  religious 
duties,  than  they  do  of  denying  opposing  dogmas:  there  is  a 
vast  deal  of  good  in  the  orthodox  theologies  which  they  cast 
out  with  what  they  hold  to  be  bad,  and  the  result  is  a  great 
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want  of  real  feeling,  true  piety,  genuine  devotion,  and 
faith.     We  wish  Unitarians  did  feel  as  their  faith  should 
them  to,  the  absolute  necessity  of  that  love  of  God  w 
would  make  the  great  end  of  life  his  service;  we  wish 
would  read  the  Bible  more  to  learn  what  they  should  do, 
should  believe :  we  af  e  too  often  sceptics,  too  seldom  belie^ 
forced  into  existence  on  the  principle  of  opposition  and  n 
tion.     We  have  as  yet  neglected  too  much  all  affirmation 
positive  teaching,     but,  though  error  must  be  warred  wit 
is  a  nobler  and  better  task  to  teach  Truth  than  to  root 
Falsehood;  and  never,  while  we  feel  how  widely  most  o 
stray  from  the  true  path  of  action,  while  we  know  how 
serve  God  and  do  His  will  as  the  first  of  duties,  need  we 
what  little  strength  we  have  to  disputes  on  points  too  kno 
and  twisted  to  serve  any  purpose,  unless  it  be  to  kindle  ua 
warfare. 

Let  any  Unitarian  read  Miss  Beecher's  work,  and  he 

be  surprised  to  see  how  reasonable  a  thing  is  modem  E^ 

gelical  Christianity.     We  wish  all  of  her  faith  would  spea 

as  plainly  as  she  does;  we  wish  they  would  drop  their  misl< 

ing  nomenclature;  it  is  not  fair  nor  honest  to  use  debate 

terms  in  theology,  when  clear  ones  abound.     To  talk  of  : 

bility,  when  they  mean  unwillingness;  and  our  sinning 

Adam  when  they  mean  that  we  sin  ourselves.   Let  these  of 

nents  of  old  Cahinism  stand  boldly  out  and  denounce  it, 

i  seek  to  creep  under  its  skirts  and  stab  it  there;  why  fight 

1  for  a  name?    Why  turn  from  the  open  arms  of  Truth,  to  cl 

i  a  place  under  the  scant  mantle  of  Presbyterianism?    Thei 

,  and  can  be  no  broader  line  of  division  between  two  religi 

parties  than  does  and  must  exist  between  the  advocates 
ability  and  those  of  inability;  it  is  no  mere  metaphysical  qi 
tion  upon  which  they  differ,  but  one  that  is  ever  influencing 
not  the  conduct,  the  character;  what  is  a  difference  about 
Trinity  compared  to  it?  And  yet  there  are  those  that  "wis! 
heal  this  difference;"  as  well  might  they  cut  off  a  man's  h< 
and  then  wish  to  heal  the  wound. 

There  are  some  letters  in  Miss  B's  book  respecting  the 
fairness  of  Unitarians  in  controversy  and  other  points, 
which  we  pass,  in  the  hope,  however,  that  some  able  hand  i 
hereafter  discuss  them;  and  with  the  wish  that  such  as  < 
will  read  these  Letters,  we  leave  them.  j.  h.  i 
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I  Art.  13.— REASONS  FOR  LEAVING  THE  LAW. 

Dear  Str, — In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  -why  I  leave  my  pro- 
fession, I  answer,  1st,  because  in  a  city  it  is  too  sedentary 
and  adverse  to  firm  health;  2d,  because  the  drudgery  of  it  is 
injurious  to  the  intellect;  3d,  because  the  devotion  which  it 
requires  is  greater  than  I  am  willing  to  give  to  any  merely 
worldly  concern,  which  either  does  not  VLueci  my  higher  pow- 
ers or  impairs  them;  and  4th,  because  the  rules  of  morality  by 
which  lawyers  are  governed,  do  not,  in  many  points,  coincide 
with  my  own  views,  and  I  am  not  independent  enough  of  my 
daily  labor,  to  enable  me  to  oppose  the  ways  of  the  profession. 
Upon  this  last  point  alone  shall  I  say  any  thing. 

The  common  code  among  the  lawyers  with  whom  I  have 
talked,  is  this,  that  they  are  not  called  on  to  refuse  to  conduct 
suits,  the  bringing  or  resisting  of  which  is  clearly  wrong  on 
the  part  of  theur  client;  and  that  their  business  is  to  see  the  law 
enforced,  and  not  to  attend  to  the  equitable  operation  of  that 
law  in  certain  cases:  for  instance,  one  man  rents  a  house  of 
another  for  a  month,  when  the  month  is  up,  the  owner  wishes 
to  let  it  to  some  one  else,  and  the  tenant  wishes  to  retain  it 
though  he  has  no  shadow  of  right;  this  tenant  goes  to  a  lawyer 
and  states  his  wish,  the  lawyer  sees  that  he  has  no  claim,  but 
he  appears  for  him  before  the  justice,  the  justice  decides  against 
the  tenant,  but  his  proceedings  have,  in  sonrie  point,  been  in- 
formal, and  the  lawyer  takes  advantage  of  this  want  of  form 
to  remove  the  case  to  a  higher  court,  where  it  may  remain  un- 
decided for  one  or  two  years,  during  which  time  the  tenant 
retains  possession.  In  this  case,  the  lawyer,  instead  of  refusing 
to  assist  in  gaining  what  he  knows  to  be  an  unjust  claim,  uses 
the  law,  which  was  made  to  prevent  injustice,  to  work  injus- 
tice; he  sees  the  claim  to  be  wrong  in  the  claimant,  he  knows 
that  should  he  assist  the  claimant  as  a  friend^  he  would  be 
equally  in  the  wrong,  but  as  a  lawyer  he  does  right:  now  to 
my  mind,  no  man  can  rightfully  do  as  a  lawyer,  what  is  wronff 
in  him  as  a  man;  he  cannot  by  assuming  a  profession  put  off 
Grod's  moral  law:  and  as  to  his  duty  being  to  see  the  law  ful- 
filled, it  is  not  so  if  the  law  is  meant  to  work  injustice;  nor  if, 
from  man's  imperfection,  it  does  work  injustice  in  particular 
cases;  his  duty  is  to  see  the  purpose  of  the  law,  and  not  its 
letter,  fulfilled,  and  that  is  justice. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the  law  must  be  literally  carried 
<>ut,  or  it  becomes  uncertain,  and  the  consequent  public  injury 
more  than  outweighs  the  private  good:  this  principle  slKmld 
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make  tlie  Judge  always  respect  the  law,  no  matter  wha 
results  from  its  application,  and  it  may  even  warrant  the 
yer  in  taking  advantage  of  technicalities  in  the  progress 
just  suit,  because  to  neglect  them  may  cause  looseness  of 
tice  and  evil,  but  it  can  never  authorise  him  to  comment 
unjust  suit,  or  bring  up  technicalities  that  they  may  be 
lated. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  creed  above  referred  to  as  cor 
among  those  lawyers  that  I  have  consulted;  perliaps  tb 
pression  is  too  broad;  at  any  rate  I  do  not  know^  that  m< 
the  profession  hold  to  it  in  its  bare  form;  and  I  know 
that  abhor  it;  but  most  of  those  with  whom  I  have  talkec 
proved  it,  and  among  them  were  men  of  pure  character 
romantic  notions  of  honor.  To  me  the  doctrine  seems  op] 
to  all  sound  morality,  and  I  hope  there  are  those  coming 
ward  in  the  West  that  will  do  it  away.  While  men  i 
the  course  right  and  Christian,  I  made  no  charge  against  t 
j  we  are  all  too  self-deceiving  to  make  that  safe;  for  though 

error  (as  I  think  it)  may  result  from  their  interest  and 
I  examination,  and  so  be  criminal,  it  is  equally  certain  th 

1  may  not  be;  but  against  the  creed  that  a  man  may  do 

\  lawyer,  what  would  be  wrong  as  a  friend  and  fellow-m^ 

I  would  enter  my  protest  as  strongly  as  against  any  crim 

I  and  immoral  doctrine;  nor  do  I  believe  the  profession 

i  ever  exert  the  influence  they  should  until  they  declare 

I  doctrine  rank  heresy.     Their  duties,  their  powers,  their  p 

j  ileges  are  in  themselves  noble  and  Christian,  but  they  arc 

1  yet  perverted  and  disgraced  by  too  many,  and  that  wit! 

reproof.  j.  n.  i 


Art.  14.— this  IS  WHAT  THEY  CALL  ELOQUENi 

Are  you  goin^  to  hear  Mr.  B.  preach  to-night?  askec 
friend  of  mine  a  tew  days  ago.  He  is  perhaps  the  most  - 
tinguished  preacher  in  his  church,  and  is  expected  to  make 
extraordinary  eflibrt  this  evening,  as  it  is  an  especial  occasi 
Every  body  will  be  there. 

Bein^  a  stranger  in  the  land,  and  of  course  eager  to  le: 
as  much  as  possiole  of  its  famous  preachers,  I  of  course  wi 
to  hear  this  famed  Chrysostom  of  the  modem  church. 

I  found  the  chapel,  the  largest  in  the  city,  fast  filling  up,  i 
soon  80  full,  that  there  was  hardly  a  place  to  be  found  in  * 
aisle  to  stand  upon.    This  might  well  be,  for  not  to  speak 
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« 
the  preacher's  notoriety,  notice  had  been  given  in  the  papers 
and  in  hand-bills  several  days  previous. 

The  preacher  began  by  reading  a  chapter  from  the  Bible. 
A  brother  clergyman  offered  a  prayer  very  simple,  fervent 
and  coherent.  After  the  singing  a  hymn  in  the  usual  way  of 
this  church — two  lines  read  by  the  preacher,  and  then  sung  by 
the  congregation,  we  sat  in  breathless  silence  waiting  for 
the  expected  feast  of  eloquence.  Mr.  B.  named  his  text, 
"Tell  his  disciples  that  he  is  risen,- '  and  pronounced  his  purpose 
to  preach  on  the  Resurrection  of  our  Saviour.  As  he  began 
to  speak,  I  looked  for  the  devout  manner,  and  the  unction  to 
be  naturally  expected  from  a  favorite  of  the  Methodist  church, 
and  listening  to  his  husky,  hurried,  and  frequently  breaking 
voice,  I  presumed  he  must  be  suffering  under  a  cold.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  of  his  voice  that  I  wish  to  speak,  but  of  the  ap- 
parent spirit  of  the  man,  and  the  style  of  his  sermon. 

Never  in  all  the  range  of  my  experience  did  I  ever  witness 
either  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  legislative  hall — ^at  the  bar,  or  in  the 
street,  such  an  exhibition  of  overbearing  arrogance,  such  in- 
flation, and  such  bombast.  He  spoke  without  any  apparent 
inspiration  from  his  pulpit.  His  gestures  were  vague  and  un- 
meaning, 'as  of  one  that  beateth  the  air.'  He  would  stretch 
his  arms  high  in  air;  first  on  this  side,  then  on  that,  and  dash 
his  body  from  one  side  of  the  pulpit  to  the  other,  as  if  under 
the  operation  of  some  galvanic  power,  rather  than  inspired  by 
thought  or  any  of  the  soul's  emotions.  But  stop.  I  must  not 
say  any  thing  more  of  his  manner,  for  he  said  he  was  unwell. 
I  will  say  a  word  of  his  sermon,  which  was  evidently  premedi* 
tated,  as  I  understood  that  he  had  preached  it  before  in  a  dis- 
tant place,  in  precisely  the  same  language,  in  so  far  as  my  in- 
formant, who  had  before  heard  it,  could  remember. 

The  sermon  had  certainly  matter  enough  in  it  for  any  one's 
desire.  It  was  I  think  fully  an  hour  and  a  half  long.  He 
spoke  of  the  proofs  of  the  Resurrection — met  the  argument 
against  the  alleged  fact  on  the  score  of  its  declared  impossi- 
bility— tried  to  refute  Hume's  objection  against  all  miracle^ — 
brought  up  fully  the  positive  proof  of  our  Lord's  Resurrection, 
and  ended  by  shewing  the  effects  of  his  resurrection — and  the 
truths  deduced  from  it,  and  finally  gave  a  word-piling  descrip- 
tion of  the  horrors  of  hell  and  the  joys  of  heaven.  With  his 
argument  I  will  not  quarrel  here.  Ccfrtainly  some  parts  of  it 
were  very  good  and  well  stated.  But  it  was  all  to  no  pur- 
pose, for  since  the  great  object  of  his  sermon  must  have  been 
to  convince  unbelievers,  its  purpose  must  have  been  entirely 
defeated  by  his  arrogant  and  savage  denunciations  of  all  tbflfi| 
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who  had  the  least  doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  he  was  provii 
But  I  will  not  insist  further  on  this  point 

Such  a  piece  of  pedantry  I  never  heard.     It  was  perhj 

well  enough  for  him  to  disembowel  Paley's  Evidences 

West's  Treatise  on  the  Resurrection,  of  their  names  and  dat 

I  will  not  blame  him  for  quoting  what  he  called  "the  meli 

choly  dirge  of  old  Moschus."    But  surely  it  is   outrage< 

for  any  man,  who  undertakes  to  address  a  common  sensii 

audience,  to  rob  the  dictionary  of  its  largest  words  and  ten 

that  three-quarters  of  the  people  would  not  understand. 

t  confess  that  though  I  call  myself  an  educated  man,   I  v 

I  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  understand  him,  I  would  quote  some 

I  the  gorgeous,  purple  passages  which  the  preacher  seemed  m< 

\  to  value,  were  I  not  afraid  of  doing  him  injustice  by  insert! 

»  here  and  there  one  of  those  common  pithy  Saxon  words,  whi 

I  he  seems  to  despise  so  much,  when  compared  with  his  mo 

)  grel  speech  of  mixed  French,  Latin,  and  English.     Suffice 

I  to  say,  that  he  was  full  of  such  words  as  exhumation,  cli 

I  d'oBuvre,  &c. 

1  On  the  whole,  I  was  disgusted  not  only  with  the  manm 

and  the  phraseology,  but  with  the  moral  tenor  of  his  speakiD 
and  writing.  So  seemed  the  people  of  acknowledged  sem 
of  those  wno  heard  him.  And  yet  many  people  spoke  < 
the  eloquent  sermon,  the  delightful  manner  and  the  beautifi 
language!  This  is  what  the  world  call  eloquence,  I  suppose 
"The  world  is  still  deceived  by  ornament" — asayingof  Shab 
peare's,  which  may  be  paraphrased — ^raan  is  the  dupe  < 
humbuggery  still. 

As  aleamer  in  the  school  of  the  Apostles,  I  have  bee 
taught  to  call  him  an  eloquent  preacher  who  utters  moral  an 
spiritual  truths  as  if  he  felt  them.  I  can  love  and  admire  th 
humblest  and  least  gifted  preacher,  who  will  speak  as  if  he  fel 
what  he  says.  In  such  an  one  I  can  tolerate  any  peculiaritie 
either  of  tameness  or  violence.  But  an  affected,  arrocan^ 
screaming,  thrashing,  word-piling  preacher,  I  do  utterly  aboni 
inate.  If  Mr.  B's  style  is  what  they  call  eloquence,  I  saj 
Heaven  deliver  us  from  having  such  a  gift. 

After  the  sermon,  Mr.  W.  who  had  made  the  opening  praye 
arose  and  addressed  the  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  Methodis 
cause  at  New  Orleans.  He  spoke  with  great  energy,  pr€ 
cision,  clearness  and  suasion.  He  used  words  as  the  channel 
of  thought,  and  not  thoughts  as  the  channels  of  words:  h 
spoke  as  if  he  had  something  to  say,  and  not  as  if  he  wanted 
to  say  something.  In  listenmg  to  him,  I  felt  as  if  escaped  fron 
the  gas-lights,  daubed  scenes,  close  air,  and  tinsel  pageantr 
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of  a  theatre,  into  the  fresh  open  atmosphere  and  into  the  free 
broad  fields  of  nature.     Yet  this  was  not  "what  they  call  elo- 
quence." 
Cincinnatu 
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Died  in  New  York  city — May — Charles  C.  Emersox,  Esq* 
of  a  rapid  consumption — aged  26. 

Many  an  eye,  as  it  has  read  the  above  announcement  of  the 
death  of  this  high-minded  and  gifted  young  man  must  have 
borne  its  tearful  witness  to  his  virtues,  and  to  the  loss  his 
friends  and  the  community  have  sustained. 

The  writer  little  thought,  while  a  few  months  ago,  be  was 
listening  to  the  lofty  and  spiritual  eloquence  from  Mr.  Emer- 
son's  lips,  that  those  lips  would  be  soon  mute  in  the  grave, 
and  that  eye  so  bright  and  full  of  flame,  would  soon  be  quench- 
ed in  death.  He  was  then  delivering  a  lecture  on  Socrates  to 
a  large  and  enraptured  audience.  It  was  a  performance  wor- 
thy of  any  man's  pen  and  heart.  Many  of  those  who  heard 
this  lecture,  will  doubtless  always  remember  him  in  connexion 
with  it,  and  rejoice  that  they  can  have  in  their  minds  so  vivid 
and  spiritual  a  memorial.  They  will  remember  how  he  spoke 
of  Socrates  as  having  a  foreshadowing  of  the  coming  of  Christ, 
and  what  a  striking  view  he  gave  of  the  demon  of  Socrates — 
that  inward  light  which  always  shone  upon  his  pathway,  and 
guided  him  in  life,  and  revealed  to  him  the  one  God. 

Mr.  Emerson  was  without  a  superior  in  his  collegiate 
course,  if  he  had  an  equal.  He  was  remarkable  as  a  writer  of 
pure  and  strong  English.  His  classical  attainments  were 
equally  remarkable.  Besides  attending  to  the  arduous  duties 
of  his  legal  profession,  he  found  much  time  to  devote  to  poetry, 
natural  sciences,  and  all  the  studies  that  refine  and  elevate. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  remarkably  spiritual  mind.  It  is  for 
this,  more  than  all  his  other  excellencies,  that  we  prize  him, 
and  are  glad  to  make  mention  of  his  character  in  these  pages. 
He  was  a  man  who  had  faith  in  the  spiritual  world.  Belong- 
ing to  a  profession  which  is  apt  to  make  even  lofty  minds  the 
drudges  of  business  and  the  slaves  of  petty  interests,  he  was 
neither  a  drudge  of  earthly  care,  nor  a  slave  to  earth-bom 
passion.  He  had  time  and  attention  to  give  to  the  culture  oC. 
h  is  higher  nature,  and  to  fitting  it  for  the  eternal  world.  m 
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A  little  incident  will  shew  his  character  and  the  p< 
power  of  his  mind,  better  than  any  detailed  descriptioE 
once  had  occasion  to  deliver  a  lecture  in  one  of  our 
manufacturing  towns  in  Massachusetts.  The  weathc 
rainy  and  the  audience  small.  To  a  friend  who  express 
regret  that  the  audience  was  so  small,  he  said,  that  if  he 
be  sure  of  the  earnest  attention  of  a  single  mind,  he 
have  enough  to  satisfy  him — he  should  have  object  and 
ration  enough.  The  lecture  which  was  a  noble  on< 
much  more  elevated  in  its  philosophy  and  moral  tone,  t 
usual  on  such  popular  occasions,  was  delivered  befo: 
meagre  audience. 
J  About  a  year  afterwards,  a  rough  looking  operative 

i  of  the  factories  was  heard  talking  enthusiastically  at 

lecture  he  had  heard  the  previous  winter,  and  gave  a  coc 
account  of  it  to  his  comrades,  and  heartily  wished  th 
I  young  man  might  come  and  repeat  it  to  a  larger  audien 

do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Emerson  ever  heard  this  stor 
he  did,  he  must  have  been  happy  in  finding  his  wish  gr 
I  in  having  one  attentive  listener.     If  he  did  not  hear  it,  h< 

still  have  been  blessed  in  possessing  a  mind  that  thought 
fully  repaid  for  its  labors,  by  being  able  to  address  even 
single  human  soul,  with  words  of  philosophical  trutl 
spiritual  faith. 

He  is  gone.     We  mourn  not  for  him.    Indeed  a  sort  c 
pleasure  crossed  my  mind,  when  I  heard  of  his  passage. 

"For  he  was  ours!  and  may  that  word  of  pride 

Drown,  with  its  lofty  tone,  pain's  bitter  cry. 
With  us,  the  fierce  storm  over,  he  could  ride 

At  anchor,  in  safe  harbor,  fixedly. 
Yet  onward  did  his  mighty  spirit  stride 

To  Goodness,  Beauty,  Truth,  eternally. 
And  far  behind,  dissolved  in  mists  away. 

That  which  confines  us  all,  the  Common,  lay."* 

*  From  Goethe's  lines  on  Schiller. 
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«E1VERAI<  PREFACE  TO  VOL.  I. 

AND 

PROSPECTUS  OP  VOL.  II. 


To  express  in  a  few  words  the  purposes  of  our  work — 
convey  an  idea  of  the  objects  toward  which  it  tends,  and  x\ 
principles  by  which  it  is  swayed — to  give  a  kind  of  philos^ 
•phical  table  of  contents  to  the  whole  volume  is  our  present  ol 
ject.  This  periodical  is  devoted  to  the  spread  of  a  ration 
and  liberal  religion.  We  will  explain  what  we  mean  by  thi: 
We  believe  no  other  form  of  religion  can  prevail  in  the  Wes 
We  will  give  our  reasons  for  so  believing. 

We  believe  that  religious  systems  must  keep  pace  with  tk 
progress  of  thought  and  freedom.  Among  a  people  who  are  ii 
dependent  thinkers  and  practical  in  their  characters,  a  cerem< 
nial  or  unintelligible  religion  can  never  be  influential.  Eve 
if  such  a  religion  should  be  established  by  the  force  of  extern; 
circumstances,  so  as  to  be  called  the  popular  religion;  it  woul 
not  be />rac/ica//y  believed,  and  its  influence  would  be  nullife 
by  skepticism. 

By  a  rational  religion,  we  do  not  mean  a  lifeless  skeletoi 
which  ought  to  be  called  skepticism.     We  believe  in  tl 

Spiritual — ^in  Eternity — in  Immortality — ^in  Retribution ; 

Christ's  Divine  Mission  of  Divine  Love — ^in  God,  the  all-wi 
and  ever  present. 

We  believe  in  morality — the  morality  of  the  heart  and  < 
the  hands — the  morality  which  is  sternly  opposed  to  all  wronj 
doing,  under  whatever  name  it  is  disguised — whether  it  I 
popular  or  unpopular— in  business;  in  conversation;  in  habi^ 
of  life;  in  word  or  in  thought. 

We  believe  that  to  be  truly  moral,  men  must  be  religiou 
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The  motives  which  selfish  principles  supply  are  not  enough. 
we  are  creatures  of  Eternity,  and  from  Eternity  our  principles 
of  action  must  be  deriv.ed. 

We  believe  that  the  truly  moral  soul  has  an  infinite  value, 
and  that  this  world  is  the  school-house  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
educated  for  heaven;  that  no  man  can  go  to  heaven,  except 
that  he  is  born  again,  or  in  less  technical  language,  except  he 
gets  into  his  mind  the  spirit  of  Christ — of  faith— of  goodness 
and  purity. 

We  believe  in  our  absoliite  dependence  upon  God  in  all  that 
we  do,  and  especially  in  the  work  of  salvation. 

These  are  the  truths  which  Christ  taught,  and  by  which  the 
world  must  be  regenerated.  They  contain  much  to  excite 
the  mind,  and  carry  it  above  and  beyond  this  present  life,  but 
they  are  not « less  rational  than  spiritual.  They  contain  the 
essence  of  all  religion,  yet  are  perfectly  plain.  While  we 
preach  them,  we  can  say,  "Think  about  them;  bring  your 
minds  to  bear  with  their  whole  striength  upon  them;  if  they 
do  not  prove  true  to  scripture  and  good  sense,  throw  them 
away.  Be  bold  in  your  inquiry,  only  be  conscientious  also* 
and  faithful  to  your  own  souls.**  This  is  what  we  mean  by 
rational  religion.  It  is  no  other,  as  we  think,  than  simple 
Christianity,  and  as  such  it  must  prevail.  The  age  demands 
it.  The  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  waits  for  it.  The 
mind  of  man  has  long  enough  groaned  under  the  bondage  of 
half  understood  systems.  It  has  already  arisen,  and  the  worn 
garments  of  the  former  generations  are  laid  aside.*  Shall  it 
remain  naked?  Shall  the  Majesty  of  God  be  unrevealed  to 
its  eye?  Shall  Christ,  the  Redeemer  be  scoffed  at?  Or  shall 
men  learn  that  his  yoke  is  easy,  not  confining  the  mind  to  set 
forms  and  phrases,  and  a  certain  prescribed  mode  of  feeling, 
but  securing  to  it  independence  and  immortal  vigor.  Christ 
brought  truth  to  regenerate  the^  mind  not  less  than  the  heart. 

*  This  is  the  skepticism,  so  much  and  so* justly  lamented  by  the  good,  but  so 
prevalent  in  the  West.  It  is  bad,  but  we  think  it  indicates  that  some  of  the 
present  forms  of  Christianity  are  outgrown,  rather  thm  the  downfall  of  Chhstitnity 

it«elf. 


xii  General  Preface  to  VoL  L 

The  ancient  names  are  retaine*! — the  old  phraseology,  longagi 
become  merelv  terhnical,  is  still  used.  But  those  who  look 
beneath  the  surface  jierceive  that  every  thing  is  rafndlj 
changing,  and  Avill  not  be  surprised  if  they  see  what  is  de 
nounced  as  hercsv  to-dav,  praised  as  orthodoxv  to-morrow 
The  change  of  "the  letter"  is  what  attracts  common  attention 
the  real  change  is  of  'Mlie  sj'irit.'* 

Silcntlv,  but  effect uallv,  the  elements  of  western  characte 

arc  workiim  together  with,  and  niodifvini:^  religious  systems 

Its  independent  and  i»ractical  tendencies  arc  more  and  mor 

exhibited.      Mnny   persons   wlio   continue   to  condemn  ih 

words  "Uati«injil"  and  ''Liberal,"  as  other  terms  for  infidelit] 

are  already  acting  in  tlie  genuine  western  spirit,  according! 

the  very  ]>rin('i|»les  which  those  words  imply.      They  ai 

bringinir  their  rehiiious  opinions  and  feelings  to  the  test  < 

connnon  sen<e,  and  moilitVinir  them  accordinslv,  and  thus  ar 

themselves  *l\ationar  Christians.     Thev  acknowledge  that  a 

who])rofess  faith  in  Christ  and  obey  his  words,  are  entitled  1 

the  name  of  Christian^,  and,  through  the  grace   of  God,  1 

cteniallifein  Clni^t, — and  thus  thev  are  "Libend  Chri^stians. 

Let  these  ]>rineii»les  be  acted  out,  and  a\c  have   no  fear  i 

retrard  to  doctrines.     Thev  will  verv  soon  lo^e  their  mist 

form,  and  Jippear  in  shapes  on  which  the  eye  can  look  steadil; 

I-«et  men  read  the  Hible  as  *Mnen  in  mulerstandinsr/'  and  v 

have  no  fear  that  thev  will  llud  there  an  irrational  or  iliibei 

creed.     That  which  we  tear,  is  the  strange  princij»le  often  d 

fended  in  reliirion,  that  do(*trines.  contessedlv  irrational,  m\ 

be  true,  and  must  be  believed;  and  this  exclusive  principl 

that  he  who  doc^s  not  read  the  Bil)le  so  as  to  a^rree  with  t 

church,  is  a  heretic  and  no  Christian.     These  principles  i 

fear,  because  they  are  the  parents  of  supei*stition  and  bigotry- 

those  roots  of  hitterness  in  the  Christian  church — those  tai 

which  the  enemy  hatli  sown  in  the  night.     Such  are  the  pri 

ciples  by  wliicli  the  present  volume  lias  been  conducted.    Su 

are  the  princij>les  to  which  we  devote  the  second.     We  fl 

all  who  think  with  us,  whether  it  is  not  their  duty  to  help 

by  procuring  subscribers^  and  disseminating  tfie  work? 
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